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CHAPTER IV. 

' EXT in importance and in- 
terest to the home is the 
neighborhood. However 
positive her character, no 
woman can ignore her 
environment. It may not 
be all she would select, 
but she must be indeed 
poor if, by her womanly 
tact and good feeling, it be 
not made the better by her 
living in it. If it be easy 
to make enemies of one's 
neighbors, it is also easy to make friends. To attain the 
former unenviable condition, one has only to disre- 
gard all the amenities and never do a kindly act. To 
attain the acme of disagreeability. allow the family 
tQ encroach upon the rights of those living contiguous 




to the homestead. By all means keep a dog or two, 
and let them run loose about the country. If they 
are huge fellows, select those whose fierce looks are 
enough to frighten women and children into hysteria. 
Never mind their fears ; the law permits you to keep 
as many as you desire. If the dogs are small, let 
them make up for want of size in quantity of bark. 
They may dig up your neighbor's flowers, haunt his 
area, howl under his windows and fight on his front 
steps. What of that? ** Shall I not do what I 
choose with mine own ?" If you live in the suburbs 
of a town or city, or keep your dogs in a fiat, you 
will be able to render yourself still more obnoxious. 

In addition, where you do not dwell in a block and 
have a little plot of ground, keep a flock of hens to 
visit your neighbors. Between the scratching and 
the crowing you will win additional anathemas. 

To speak seriously, no one can be more devoted 
to pets than the writer. But she believes that 
human beings have rights that even the owners of 
animals and fowls should respect. Where we cannot 
have space for the isolation of pets that give so much 
real pleasure, that add so much to life, shall we 
not deny ourselves for the sake of our neighbor? 
In what other manner can we construe tiie 
Golden Rule? 

The disregard of thoughtfulness in these respecis 
produces an enormous amount of friction, heart burn- 
ing, enmity and illness. Persons in a delicate state 
of health are often seriously affected by the noise and 
presence of dogs and fowls. Good manners should 
not supersede good feeling. But an appeal to 
the former is sometimes more effectual than to 
the latter. 

In a thousand ways social graces may testify to a 
genuine sense of humanity, though there be no desire 
for close association between neighbors. To be 
deprecated is the habit, not obsolete in many country 
places, of running into adjoining homes, unceremo- 
niously, morning, noon and nij^ht. Often there are 
back-door calls, where one woman just " slips in the 
kitchen way " to borrow an implement or b^ a rec- 
ipe. To both parties this is a demoralizing habit. 
No woman possessing a particle of delicacy but 
shrinks from such intercourse. Let us keep our Lares 
and Penates sacred from intrusion by prying eyes and 
wagging tongues. 

If near us live the extremely poor, it is a social 
grace always to speak or bow when meeting them. 
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Without such recognition the rich» prosperous and 
happy can manage to survive. So can the poor and 
the unfortunate. But it is surely good breeding to 
cast, if possible, a gleam of sunshine over an un- 
happy lot. 

A new neighbor should be called upon as soon as 
she is known to be settled. Life is dreary and cold 
in a strange place with no friend anear. By a thousand 
signs, where there is no other method of knowing, it 
can be decided that the party is or is not likely to be 
an acquisition to society. It is better to err, if at all, 
on the friendly side. If it be not desirable to be con- 
tinued, one can let the acquaintance end with the first 
call. In this regard women are more conservative 
than men, often more than they need be. Again and 
again, families moving into a new domicile are left 
solitary for months at a time.- Each neighbor waits 
until the stranger's social status is decided. And so 
she feels forlorn and miserable enough. 

Many little ways will be found practicable, by a 
tactful woman, to show a social grace that will not be 
forgotten, and yet not commit herself or her family to 
intimacy with the newcomer. A present of flowers 
or fruit, sent by a domestic, will imply a recognition 
of common humanity. Where a call is made it should 
be between the hours of three and five, and the caller 
should leave with her own card that of her husband. 
Within two weeks it should be returned. Then, if 
likely to prove mutually agreeable, the older resident 
may call soon again, with her husband or with other 
members of the family. 

This mode of neighborhood association, it must 
be understood, applies to those who live in country 
places and small towns. In a city, one's real neigh- 
bors often live miles away. Yet even here, where 
those on either side are strangers who always expect 
to be so, if members of adjoining houses come in 
contact when entering or leaving their dwellings, a 
bowing acquaintance is gracious and pleasant. 

Where there are young children, it should be the 
effort of a housekeeper to see that they are not 
troublesome to adjacent families. Frequently they 
make acquaintances among other children while the 
parents continue strangers. Then they may run into 
one another's houses, and make free in dining room 
and chambers in a way that proves very annoying. 
From a tender age children should be taught never 
to enter a house unless invited by their elders, and 
then to remain but a short time. Indifference to 
the actions of one's children when away from the 
parental roof is an unpardonable but too frequent 
offence. Besides encroaching upon the privacy of 
others, they are liable to babble about home affairs 
in a shocking way. Such incursions give food 
for gossips. 

Where the sanctity of home life is faithfully pre- 
served, there will be no chance for the tale bearer and 
gossip monger. One can be kind, yet keep these 
plagues of Egjrpt out of all except the sitting room. 
Questions can be parried, remarks met with discour- 
aging silence, and important lessons taught to the 



mischief maker, yet the self-respecting woman keeps 
a quiet dignity. 

Extremely important to any household is the social 
life carried on in its vicinity. In a thickly settled 
community it is well to have a day at home, of which 
all one's acquaintances are notified. Thereby are 
saved much time and strength. Here neighbors may 
drop in any hour after three o'clock and find the 
house mistress and the elder daughters in their pretty 
house-frocks, with some light work at hand. On a 
side table is the inevitable teakettle and spirit lamp 
or the frequently renewed chocolate pitcher, flanked 
by wafers and perhaps lady-fingers or bonbons. Usu- ^ 
ally the refreshments should be of the lightest quality. 
But from December to Easter or one or two months 
within that space of time, cards to a wider circle may 
be issued. 

These, bearing the name of the lady of the house, 
and, if she has entered society of the eldest daughter, 
contain in the left-hand comer the words, written or 
engraved, "Thursdays until April," or "Wednesday 
afternoons and evenings in January." 

These are pleasant occasions. Visitors are not only 
certain of seeing their friends, but of meeting mutual 
acquaintances whom it would take much time to visit 
separately. 

The door is tended by a maid servant or a boy 
smartly dressed. But the light refreshments, which 
should always include tea, chocolate or bouillon are 
served by the daughter or some young friend. 
Guests find the hostess near the parlor entrance, and 
only removing their outer wraps, remain not over an 
hour at most. On leaving a card is dropped into the 
receiver in the hall, after adieu is said to the hostess, 
who divides her attention impartially between all 
visitors. If there be a basement dining room, re- 
freshments should be served in a comer or side of 
the back parlor. If the At Home be confined to a 
few occasions instead of the informal weekly wel- 
come, lasting from fall to spring, a greater variety of 
viands are allowable. They should not exceed fmits, 
cake, almonds and bonbons. 

At the tea table with its pretty embroidered or lace- 
edged white linen cover, sits a deft-fingered daughter 
or friend. At the back simmers the brass teakettle, 
heated by a spirit lamp, while around are grouped 
pretty china cups, saucers and plates, a pile of 
doilies, sugar bowl and creamer, and a dish of sliced 
lemon for those who prefer the cup that cheers 
served with this Russian accompaniment, now fast 
becoming fashionable. The best way of brewing 
tea is to use the silver tea-ball, made in a circular or 
oval form. 

In this case the hot water is poured over the ball 
filled with the herb, which is kept in the cup until 
the visitor indicates that the strength suffices. For 
each person the tea is thus freshly made and though 
it is more trouble, the result is satisfactory. As often 
as needed the ball is emptied and refilled. 

Informal daytime receptions, given once or twice 
each year, need be little more elaborate. On the 
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cards of the hostess in the left hand lower corner, is 
the invitation, while in the right hand comer is al- 
ways found the engraved address. Thus : 

January Fifteenth. 
From Three to Five. 5 Myrtle Avenue. 

At least two weeks in advance these are sent by 
mail. They require no response if the acquaintance 
attends. In case she cannot, she sends a card to 
reach the hostess on the day of the reception. 

As elaborately as one pleases may be the dining- 
room floral decorations. But the refreshments should 
remain rather simple. In addition to those provided 
at the usual less formal At Homes there may be deli- 
cate sandwiches or various delicate wafers. In winter 
some warm drink is indispensable. Pretty little 
frosted cakes, lady-fingers and candied fruits in fancy 
cases make the table look attractive and afford a tid- 
bit to each. Fancy candies always heighten the ef- 
fect, and are now much in vogue. Many housekeepers 
make their own, which are thus economically fur- 
nished besides being pure. A half hour or less, 
after the first arrivals some of the youthful attend- 
ants invite half a dozen to the refreshment room, 
provide them with seats and furnish them with the 
delicacies of the table. Guests do not usually remove 
their gloves. 

But this is anticipating. Precisely at the hour, each 
must be in her place with maid or boy ready to open 
the door the moment the bell is touched. To keep a 
visitor waiting would be awkward. Standing at the 
parlor door is the hostess, her daughters and perhaps 
one or two friends. They are dressed in handsome 
home frocks, not too showy. Else they might outvie 
visitors who must come in dark street costumes, 
though they be rich in quality. Home dresses may 
be lighter in texture than those of callers. But if 
too much dressed, those who receive look as if they 
were striving to outshine others, a thing no gentle- 
woman will be guilty of. 

Visitors, as they choose, may or may not go to a 
withdrawing room to lay aside their wraps, before 
greeting the hostess. Sometimes many fear to be 
the first one there, and so delay until there is a crowd 
at the hour of closing. The hostess and her receiving 
friends stand during the two hours. After they come 
and greet those who receive, callers move away and 
mingle with one another, and unless elderly or in- 
valids, they also usually stand. Nothing is more 
awkward or perplexing than to have a lot of dowagers 
sink into a circle of chairs in the drawing-room, and 
silently transfix all newcomers with steely and in- 
/ quisitive eyes. Too often seen, it is a breech of the 
social graces which every mature woman should know 
better than to perpetrate. 

While it is too much for many persons to stand 
during an hour, it also ought to be too much for them 
to sink down to the best seats they can pre-empt, and 



then coolly and critically usurping their pleasant 
posts look over the costumes as if they were attend- 
ing some millinery or dry goods opening in the shop- 
ping district. One can avoid such an exhibition of 
cold curiosity and selfishness and move about a 
little. Nor is it necessary to come early and stay 
late and keep entirely in the foreground. One can 
sit a few moments at a time, but it is selfish to do 
more than that. Nor should a caller remain at 
refreshments longer than needful, remembering that 
others are waiting. 

Unless the dining room is well lighted, candles 
with shades, banquet lamps or candelabra should be 
called into requisition. It cannot be denied that 
artificial light gives greater brilliancy than that fur- 
nished by nature. It can be massed at will. The 
shades may be any tint of pink, red, or amber, never 
green or blue. These colors, however lovely in 
themselves, give a ghastly hue to the complexion. 

At all receptions, flowers are the most decorative of 
adjuncts. With plenty of greenery, a few, lightly 
arranged, go a good way. 

A guest having at home a visitor whose presence is 
unknown to the hostess, may bring her to a small 
function of the kind, without formality. All who 
attend must be presented to those who receive with 
the hostess, by her, if the parties are strangers. 

At the later hour indicated on the card, every 
visitor should have departed. 

Ladies* afternoon parties for whist or progressive 
euchre, are likewise informal. The number ought 
not to exceed the easy capacity of the parlors. Early 
acceptance or reply is necessary, so that others may 
be invited to take the places of those who decline. 
The hostess merely sends her cards with " whist," or 
"progressive euchre," written below the date and 
hour of meeting, in the left lower corner. At con- 
venient distances in the parlor are set tables for four, 
each bearing cards and markers. Where there are 
prizes they are kept in the background until the 
close of the games. They are first, the second and 
the booby prize, the latter some quaint, fantastic 
trifle for the poorest player on that occasion only. 

Midway of the afternoon it is well to hand about 
lemonade or unfermented grape-juice in small glass 
cups. At the close there should be cake and choco- 
late, nothing more substantial. 

It is not good form to furnish rich prizes on such 
occasions. Small pieces of glass, silver or china 
should suffice. When valuable presents are expected, 
the result is sometimes jealousy, heartburning and 
ilUemper. In this way what should be only social 
exhilaration is converted into a kind of lottery. 



FLOWBBS IN THE HOME. 

Flowers are Love's truest language ; they betray 

Like the divining rod of Magi old 
Where precious wealth lies stored away, 

Wealth, not of gold, but love, 
Strong love, that never can decay. 

—Mrs. Helen Bums. 
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Original in Good Housbkbeping 

DONTI 

DOROTHY IN MEDITATION. 

Don't marry for money, they tell me, 
Ambition and wealth are not all 

Don't marry a foreigner— titled— 
The chance to be happy 's too small t 

Don't marry a poor man, they tell me, 
(Advice I have had from a score I) 

For love is a scarey young creature 
And flies— when the wolf's at the door. 

Don't marry at all, others tell me, 
For sorrows come thick and c >me fast. 

Don't be an old maid I pleads poor auntie-- 
Who plainly regrets chances past. 

All speak as from bitter experience, 
And yet— from a girl's point of view— 

Their " Don'ts " arc so strangely conflicting, 
I really dont know what to do 1 



—Judith Spencer, 



OnfiBal in Good Housbkeeping. 

HELEN'S EXPERIENCE 
In Spelling and Prononncing the Word "Love." 
A y^om^ ANTED, a resident teacher for 

two little boys; apply, etc." 

"Here is something I am 
going to answer," and Helen 
Graydon looked up from the 
paper she was reading with a 
determined expression on her 
pretty face. 

"Well, / think that it is posi- 
tively improper for a lady and a 
clergyman's daughter at that, to 
answer advertisements like a servant girl," said her 
sister Julia, severely. ** Beside," she added, " in these 
days experience is necessary for even ordinary posi- 
tions." 

** I feel far less proper wearing my old suit another 
winter," replied Helen, laughing, " and as there is a 
beginning to all experience, I shall endeavor to 
begin." 

The Reverend Mr. Graydon had a small parish in 
Rosedale, a pretty village some miles up the Hudson. 
His wife had died, leaving him with two young 
daughters ; and he never having married again, and 
being of an easy-going disposition, they had grown 
up with little disciplining, their educational training 
consisting of a smattering of everything and real 
knowledge of nothing. Julia, who was the elder, 
being general manager of the household and helper 
in the parish, felt and knew that she was a necessity 
and enjoyed the feeling together with her busy life. 
But Helen, having no particular niche to fill, and 
being pretty and independent, had long sighed for 
something that would employ her time and replenish 
her purse ; and now that the prospect of an oppor- 
tunity was before her it was with a feeling of pleasur- 
able excitement that she wrote her answer and waited 
anxiously for a reply. Her father had said, in his 
usual good-natured way, "Do as you please, child," 



while Julia, having failed to shake her determination, 
comforted herself with the reflection that Helen 
would not be apt to obtain the position. 

The reply came, but not in the way Helen expected. 
It was during one afternoon while she and Julia were 
sitting sewing, she trying to give a fall-like aspect to 
her summer hat, and Julia mending a pulpit cover, 
that old Betty, the faithful but inefficient maid-of-all- 
work, ushered into the little parlor a person dressed 
with more richness than taste who announced herself 
as Nfrs. Fitzsimmons. 

Before Julia or Helen had time to ask her to be 
seated she had settled herself comfortably in a chair, 
and said : 

"I received a letter in reply to an advertisement 
for a teacher, and as soon as I saw the name Gray- 
don, and in care of the Rev. Robert Graydon, says I 
to Mr. Fitzsimmons, this must be the daughter of the 
minister who married us, and I would rather have her 
than any one else. Now which of you two young 
ladies is it?" 

" I am the one who desires the position," said 
Helen, with a tremor of nervousness in her voice. 

" And verv much against my will," spoke up Julia, 
with a disgusted expression on her face as she took 
a critical survey of Mrs. Fitzsimmons' honest but 
plebian countenance and gaudily apparelled form. 

" Oh, we'll take good care of her, and make her to 
feel to home," was the response. " She looks cheer- 
ful, and the position needs some one who don't get 
down-hearted, for you see these two young ones are 
deaf and dumb." 

Helen was startled at this information, but some- 
what relieved when Mrs. Fitzsimmons explained that 
they were to be taught by the lip movement, and that 
a professor from a deaf-mute institute would come in 
the beginning to instruct her as to the method. 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Graydon 
entered the room. There was a mutual recognition, 
for poor Mr. Graydon had had so few weddings to 
officiate at, that he was not apt to forget them, par- 
ticularly when, as in this case, the fee had been a 
generous one. 

One week after the visit of Mrs. Fitzsimmons, 
Helen and her modest little trunk arrived at the resi- 
dence of the former where she was welcomed warmly 
and shown to her room, the comfort and luxury of 
which made her feel somewhat as though she had 
been transformed into a fairy princess. The novelty 
of her surroundings was sufficient to prevent her from 
becoming homesick, and then too. it was a comforting 
reflection to know that she was but a short distance 
from her father and Julia, and had the privilege of 
visiting them every Saturday to remain until Monday; 
though even if she had not had these advantages, the 
salary of twenty-five dollars a month seemed to her 
to be munificent enough to compensate for almost 
anything. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons proved to be as kind hearted as 
his wife, and Helen's impression was that her lines 
had fallen in pleasant places. There were five olive 
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branches in the Fitzsimmons household, but of these, 
only the two elder ones, aged ten and eight years, 
and who were so strangely afflicted, were assigned to 
her care. They were bright looking little fellows, and 
apparently understood pretty well what was going on 
although unable to speak intelligibly. 

Helen had some apprehensions as to how she 
would succeed on the first day her small school 
opened, but she assumed a brave air, and being 
quick to catch ideas had no difficulty in seeing 
through the methods of the professor, who explamed 
to her fully the course she was to pursue. For the 
first two weeks the work was somewhat discouraging, 
but at the end of that time there was a gleam of im- 
provement in the speech of her pupils, and the diffi- 
cult path began to grow smoother. 

Helen had tact, as well as the faculty of adapting 
herself to all styles and kinds of individuals. The 
village of Rosedale being mainly composed of those 
who had seen better days, poor and proud, it was, 
she said, to the great disgust of Julia, a pleasant 
change to be thrown in contact with people of the 
Fitzsimmons order, they being thoroughly honest, 
and in no daily terror of the opinion of others. Then, 
too, it was a great pleasure to Helen to realize that 
at last she had discovered her vocation, the old pro 
fessor having told her that as she had a particular 
talent for this kind of teaching she could make of it 
a specialty. Her interest in her work, together with 
her weekly visits home, made her winter pass so rap- 
idly that she could scarcely believe when the first 
day of June arrived that she had occupied her pres- 
ent position for six months. The two little pupils, Jack 
and Phil, as they were called, were showing a slow but 
sure improvement both in speech and intelligence, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzsimmons were more than 
pleased with the success of their teacher, whom they 
thoroughly liked. As Mrs. Fitzsimmons expressed 
it to a near friend : ** There ain*t no more airs about 
Miss Graydon than if she was just plain folks like 
OS." Mrs. Fitzsimmons aspired to be no higher than 
she was, and unlike some others in her station of life 
was not elevated by her abundance of this world's 
goods. 

Helen had promised to give her small school an 
outing, in the form of an hour's sail up the river, 
where they were to eat their lunch in a pretty, old- 
fashioned place that she had visited two or three 
times with her father some years before, and where 
some enterprising person, with a view to accommo- 
dating an occasional Sunday-school picnic, had 
erected a few swings and a covered platform. The 
day chosen was a lovely one in the beginning of 
June, and she started oiT, lunch basket in hand, ac- 
companied by her queer little companions. When 
the boat landed at Pleasantview, which was their 
objective point, a number of innocent-looking excur- 
sionists were scattered about; and Helen, seeing 
that the lunch tables on the platform were well filled 
with the baskets of others, walked a distance off, 
and, selecting a shady spot near a large, flat stone. 



she allowed Jack and little Phil, under her direction, 
to set the table, which they expressed their approval 
of doing by waving their hands and saying, " Very 
nice, very nice." These being the latest words they 
had learned they were proud to use them in an ap- 
propriate manner. After the lunch was finished, 
Helen, having their return tickets, felt that she could 
afford to be a little generous, and they had a sail in 
one of the small boats. 

Even beautiful June days are not always to be de- 
pended on, and as the afternoon began to wear away 
some dark clouds appeared in the hitherto cloudless 
sky. Consequently, when a steamboat stopped at 
the landing, although earlier than the hour for the 
usual boat to leave, Helen gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of escaping the threatened shower and, hurry- 
ing her reluctant charges forward, went on board. 
She was so busily engaged in talking and explaining 
surrounding objects to her pupils that she had not 
noticed until well out on the water that the boat in- 
stead of making its usual turn was going up the river. 

Hastily turning to a bystander, she said : 

" Isn't this boat going to New York t " 

" Oh, no," was the reply. " It is going to Sing 
Sing, which is a good long way from New York." 

Poor Helen's travelling experience had been so 
limited, that she naturally felt alarmed at the pros- 
pect of going anywhere far from New York, and 
her alarm was enhanced by the fact that the fare 
would probably exceed the amount of money she 
had with her. 

"Oh! what shall I do," she said, her eyes filled 
with tears, half of mortification, and half of disgust 
at her own stupidity. 

Her neighbor was at once all sympathy, when 
Helen explained the circumstances, and a sensation 
being to some people a pleasant variation, this small 
one soon spread among the few passengers, and 
Helen found herself surrounded by an interested 
group. Some one suggested that she count her 
money, so that they could make up the deficiency. 
This she did ; and when she raised her head, quite 
unconscious of how very pretty she looked in her 
confusion, and said meekly, " I just require twenty- 
five cents," she met the intense gaze of a pair of gray 
eyes, the owner of which a tall, handsome young 
man, lifted his hat, and extending to her the desired 
amount said, 

" Allow me ; it is a pleasure I assure you." 

Helen, with deeply flushed face, took it, and before 
she could stammer out her thanks, he had walked 
hastily away. 

They reached home in safety, and Mrs. Fitzsim- 
mons looked upon the adventure as an excellent 
joke, in which opinion, however, the heroine of it 
did not concur. 

Helen was not a sentimental girl, and though she 
was unmistakably pretty, and had had several admirers 
among the village braves, she was not spoiled by the 
former fact, nor had her heart been disturbed by the 
latter. But now, though she hated to acknowledge 
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it even to herself, she was conscious that her un- 
known benefactor had upset her heretofore prosaic 
mind. She felt sure that she would know his strong, 
fine face among a hundred, it being an uncommon 
one and she found herself wondering who he was, 
and wishing that be had waited long enough for her 
to thank him. 

Meanwhile, there was something of a stir in Rose- 
dale. A large and handsome house on the outskirts 
of the village, that had remained vacant for years, 
had been bought for a summer residence by a 
wealthy young New Yorker, well-known in business 
and fashionable circles in that city, and after general 
remodeling of house and grounds, the family arrived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Dack, that being the new- 
comers' name, were young, and being hospitable and 
fond of society, their house was soon filled with 
guests. The Van Dacks took an active interest in 
the Rosedale church from the first, and more 
especially so when they discovered that the Rev. 
Mr. Gray don had been a classmate years before of 
Mrs. V.in Back's late father. 

The Fitzsimmons family rarely left the city during 
the warm weather, Mrs. Fitzsimmons having a par- 
ticular antipathy to "them lonesome noises of the 
country," as she expressed it, and considering the 
Central Park, near which they lived, as quite rural 
enough for the enjoyment of the children. But this 
year, as Jack and Phil had been kept closely to their 
studies, and as Helen was a pleasant companion, she 
had asked the latter to accompany her and the two 
boys to a quiet mountain resort for a few weeks, and 
Helen gladly accepted. As it was at about this time 
that the new residents arrived at Rosedale, Helen 
did not meet them until a month later. 

Mrs. Van Dack had an only brother of whom she 
was very fond, and she took an elder sister's privilege 
of arranging his future for him. He having but a 
moderate income, and his way yet to make in the 
world, she had told him that as there were just as 
many nice rich girls as poor girls, there was no ne- 
cessity of his going among the latter class at all, 
thereby avoiding the possibility of falling in love with 
one. So she generally arranged to have a goodly 
number of wealthy maidens visiting her when her 
brother Harold was about, and of these she had speci- 
fied two, thus giving him an opportunity of choosing 
between their different types of beauty ; and neither 
of these would have objected to becoming Mrs. 
Harold Waldron. 

Mrs. Van Dack felt that she had nothing to fear 
from the rector's daughters. To be sure she had 
never seen Helen, but as Julia had a stiff and unat- 
tractive manner, and could under no circumstances 
be accused of being good looking, she imagined that 
Helen, from the fact that she was teaching, was even 
more plain. So it was with a feeling that she was 
doing a really benevolent act, on hearing that Helen 
was coming home for two weeks' vacation, that she 
drove to the rectory a few days previous to that event 
and gave the rector and Julia an urgent invitation — 



which included Helen as well— to dine with them, 
naming the evening. 

" Now, Harold," said Mrs. Van Dack, going out on 
the veranda, where her husband and brother sat talk- 
ing, on the morning of the day set for the Graydons' 
coming, " as you have met the rector and Miss Julia, 
I want you to drive over for them this afternoon. I 
rather fancy that Miss Helen, whom we have not yet 
seen, is the elder and inclined to be strong-minded, 
probably an angular female wearing glasses; but 
nevertheless, as they are ladies, and Mr. Gray don 
having been a friend of dear papa's, I want you to be 
attentive to them." 

" And," spoke up Tom Van Dack, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, "you may rest assured, my boy, 
that if these young ladies were very attractive, Mollie 
would not so readily desis^nate this mission to you." 

To which remark Mrs. Van Dack lauorhingly replied 
that it was only natural that she should have Harold's 
interest at heart. 

The tastes of Julia and Helen Graydon were as 
unlike as their faces. While Julia took no interest 
whatever in the adorning of her person, aside from 
being always habited in the most severely ladylike 
costumes, Helen took especial delight in the numer- 
ous innocent fineries so dear to most feminine hearts. 

The day for their visit to the Van Dacks was a 
sultry one, but Helen looked cool and lovely in her 
fresh blue organdie, with the dainty little white fichu 
crossed in front and tucked in her blue ribbon belt. 
While waiting for Julia, she walked out into the front 
yard to get some roses to pin at her waist. She was 
too busily engaged in making her selections to notice 
that a carriage had stopped in front of the house, and 
the gate opened and closed. But she turned around 
quickly when she heard her father, who was giving 
some directions to the old sexton, say : 

" Glad to see you, Waldron. It was very kind to 
come over for us ; but as I have a few matters to look 
after at the church, you might step in the rectory 
for a little while." Then seeing Helen, he added, 
" Helen, this is the son of an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Waldron." 

Helen looked at the visitor, and with her blue eyes 
opened to their widest extent with amazement, 
encountered a look of deep admiration from the 
same gray ones that had bestowed such an intense 
gaze upon her during her unfortunate trip up the 
river in June. 

Mr. Graydon having gone on his errand, as they 
walked towards the house, Helen said : " Mr. Wal- 
dron, though you probably don't remember me, I 
have not forgotten you, nor the fact that I am under 
deep obligations to you;'* and drawing a small 
beaded purse from her pocket, she took from it a 
quarter, and extending it towards him said : " I 
always pay my debts." 

" Miss Graydon/' he replied, with an amused smile 
that showed to advantage his handsome teeth, " you 
have no idea how the return of that extensive 16an 
has relieved my financial embarrassment. But " he 
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continued gravely, "yours is not a face that could be 
easily forgotten, and I remembered it as soon as I 
saw you to-day." 

The surprise and chagrin of Mrs. Van Dack was 
no greater than the amusement of her husband, who, 
after the Graydons had gone home that evening said : 
"Well, Mollie, I think you are entirely relieved oi 
the responsibility of procuring a wife for Harold. 
The expression on his face, while looking at Miss 
Helen was of the same kind I fancy that took pos- 
session of mine the day I first saw you. But little 
woman," he added, laughing heartily, " what do you 
suppose could have attracted him towards *an 
angular female ^wearing glasses.' " 

And Mrs. Van Dack gave a very faint smile when 
she compared the picture she had painted on the 
canvass of her imagination, with the girlish reality. 

Helen's two weeks vacation at home passed de- 
lightfully. Mrs. Van Dack extended no more urgent 
invitations to the rector's daughters, but that fact did 
not deter Harold from frequently visiting the rectory, 
planing numerous little excursions, as well as to even 
attend, what at any other time would have been to 
him an unmitigated bore, the Sunday school picnic. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Van Dack was not satisfied 
to let things take their own course ; and while she 
would have scorned the idea of telling a lie, she 
nevertheless took particular pains, during a call at 
the rectory one afternoon, to intimate to Julia and 
Helen that her brother was a great flirt, and that she 
did hope some of the girls to whom he paid attention 
would not look upon it seriously. 

From that out, Helen's cordial manner changed 
toward Harold Waldron, and she said to herself, " If 
he thinks he can amuse himself with me, he will find 
that he is mistaken in the material I am made of ; " 
but in >pite of her assumed indifference, there was a 
suspicion of moisture on her long lashes. 

But love, not only laughs at locksmiths, but at the 
manoeuvres of well intentioned sisters as well. 
Harold Waldron was not a young man to take snubs 
easily. He comforted himself with the reflection 
that Helen's changed manner might be due to the 
irritating influence of teaching, or, with a hopeful 
smile — perhaps it was a little girlish coquetry. So 
his devotion remained unabated, and every Saturday 
he found it necessary to come from New York in the 
same boat with Helen. 

Thus the summer and early autumn wore away ; 
and though Mr. and Mrs. Van Dack had closed up 
their Rosedale home and gone abroad for the winter, 
Harold found the place still sufficiently attractive to 
take up his quarters weekly, from Saturday till Mon- 
day at the village hotel. 

Now it chanced that Mr. Fitzsimmons had had 
some business transactions with Mr. Van Dack, just 
previous to the latter's trip to Europe, and he had at 
the same time met Harold Waldron, to whom he gave 
an invitation to " run in to see us some time ; " and 
as Harold had often accompanied Helen to the house, 
but had never been asked to enter it by her, he was 



resolved to take advantage of Mr. Fitzsimmons' re- 
quest. And the evening he chanced to hit upon, he 
found, to his extreme delight, was one which Mr and 
Mrs. Fitzsimmons had decided to spend out. 

It was a pretty sight that met his eyes as he entered 
the hall of the Fitzsimmons household. The doors 
were open, and he could see Helen plainly, as she sat 
at a table with the gas light shining upon her fluffy 
hair. Little Phil was standing by her side, and as he 
usually repeated any new word learned several times, 
he was, just as Harold reached the door of the room, 
spelling out the word love. After Harold had ex- 
plained that his call had been at the invitation of Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, and they had exchanged a few common- 
place remarks, little Phil, having been interrupted in 
his recitation, and rather proud to have an addition 
to his audience, continued. 

" LrO-v-e, love," said he, spelling and pronouncing 
it. " I love my mother." And then turning to Helen, 
and at the same time pointing to Harold, he said 
with terrible distinctness, " Do you love Aim ? " 

Poor Helen's delicate face flushed painfully, and 
she was simply speechless with confusion. But Har- 
old, springing to his feet, said : 

" Thank you heartily, my little lad. I have been 
trying to screw my courage up to the point of asking 
Miss Graydon that question for a long time." And 
then walking over to Helen, he took hold of both her 
small hands in his strong, brown ones and said ear- 
nestly, " Helen, don't dare to say no to that question, 
but look up, sweet, and answer me right." 

She lifted her blushing face, and the happy smile 
which illumined it was answer enough. 

Mrs. Van Dack was obliged to become reconciled 
to her brother's selection, consoling herself with the 
fact that, as Helen was pretty and a lady, it might 
have been worse. 

Rosedale had never seen a prettier wedding. As 
for little Phil, Harold insisted upon his being a 
special guest of honor, "For," said he, "if it had 
not been for Phil's assistance I might never have had 
the courage to ask the momentous question which 
has ended in so much happiness to two people." 

—Alice English, 

OrigiRal in Good Housekeeping. 

TBI, TEY, AGAIN. 

538. For sore throat, salvcene blown into the 
throat. 

539. For quinsy, a porous plaster on the neck. 

540. For sore throat, sumach tea. 

541. For pain in the small of the back, nitre in 
water. 

542. For neuralgia, a wet cloth over a hot flatiron, 
and applied to the part. 

543. For cuts and bruises, baking soda in vinegar. 

544. For a cold or cough, eating onions plentifully. 

545. For warts, small doses of sulphateof magnesia. 

Try again next month. 

---Ruth HalL 
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Oriffiaal id Good Housekbbpinc. 

AFTEB THE STORM. 
The storm-tossed, slender maple boughs are bending 

Beneath their weight of ceaseless-dripping pearls, 
And down upon the unprotected treetops 

*The lightning's brazen hand its deathbolt hurls; 
Hushed is the merry trill of woodland thrushes, 

The drowsy murmur of the mountain rills ; 
And, pealing far above the plash of raindrops 

The rumbling echo of the thunder thrills. 

Sway to and fro, O graceful, supple treetops,— 

Graceful, while still the tempests round you roar; 
Break and crash on, O mighty bursts of thunder. 

And die away upon the distant shore ; 
The gentle Hand that guides His children's footsteps. 

And bled upon the cross of agony. 
Is His, who rides upon the rushing tempest. 

And plants His footsteps on the angry sea. 

Hushed is the restless patter of the raindrops. 

The gloomy clouds are drifting far away, 
And from the western sky, a shaft of glory, 

Shines forth the splendor of the dying day. 
The level rays have lit the dripping rain-pearls. 

And hung a rainbow in the eastern sky ; 
O Heart ! After the storm shall come the sunshine I 

Be patient I Peace shall abide ; discord shall die. 

—Hattie Preston Rider, 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destmc- 
tive Pests. 
IX.-Mosqultoe8.« 
^ ' LTHOUGH mosquitoes are out- 

of-door insects, they may ap- 
propriately have consideration 
among the household pests, 
since they frequently enter 
houses, to the torment of the 
inmates, all through the sum- 
mer months, and in some cases 
pass the winter in warm cel- 
lars. There is perhaps no other 
single pest which causes more 
annoyance than the mosquito. 
So little attention has been 
given to the matter of mosquito breeding that some 
of the experiments and investigations which have 
been carried on at Washington will be of general 
interest. The operation of egg-laying is supposed to 
take place in the very early morning hours, and the 
eggs are laid in the " boat-shaped mass " described 
by Reaumur, the French scientist, more than 150 
years ago. In fact, the ^%g masses are of all sorts of 
shapes. The most common one is the pointed ellipse, 
convex below and concave above, all the eggs per- 
pendicular, in six to thirteen longitudinal rows, with 
from three or four to forty eggs in a row. The num- 
ber of eggs in each batch varies from 200 to 400. As 
seen from above, the egg mass is gray brown ; from 

* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets ot " The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States"— a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The Editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them 



below, silvery white, the latter appearance being due 
to the air film. It seems impossible to wet these ^g% 
masses. They may be pushed under water, but bob 
up, apparently as dry as ever. The f^^ig mass sepa- 
rates rather regularly and the eggs are not stuck to- 
gether very firmly. After they have hatched the 
mass will disintegrate in a few days, even in perfectly 
still water. 

The individual eggs are 0.7 mm. in length and 0.16 
mm. in diameter at the base. They are slender, 
broader and blunt at bottom, slenderer and somewhat 
pointed at tip. The tip is always dark grayish brown 
in cole:-, while the rest of the ^%^ is dirty white. Re- 
peated observations show that the eggs hatch, under 
advantageous conditions, certainly as soon as sixteen 
hours. Water buckets containing no t,g% masses, 
placed out at night, were found to contain ^%% masses 
at 8 o'clock in the morning, which, as above stated, 
were probably laid in the early morning, before day- 
light. These eggs, the third week in May, began to 
hatch quite regularly at 2 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the same day on warm days. In cooler weather they 
sometimes remained unhatched until the second day. 
If we apply the evidence of European observers to 
this species, the period of the ^g% state may be under 
twelve hours ; but there is a possibility that they are 
laid earlier in the night, which accounts for the fact 
that sixteen hours is the shortest period which can be 
definitely mentioned. 

The larvae issue from the underside of the ^%% 
masses, and are extremely active at birth. When 
first observed it is easy to fall into an error regarding 
the length of time which they can remain under water, 
or rather without coming to the surface to breathe, 
since, in striving to come to the surface for air, many 
of them will strike the underside of the t.g'g mass and 
remain there for many minutes. It is altogether 
likely, however, that they get air at this point through 
the eggs or through the air film by which the ^fs^ 
mass is surrounded, and that they are as readily 
drowned by continuous immersion as are the older 
ones, as will be shown later. 

One of the first peculiarities which strikes one on 
observing these newly hatched larvae under the lens 
is that the tufts of filaments which are conspicuous 
at the mouth are in absolutely constant vibration. 
This peculiarity, and the wriggling of the larvae 
through the water, and their great activity, render 
them interesting objects of study. In general, the 
larvae, passing through apparently three different 
stages, reach maturity and transform to pupae in a 
minimum of seven days. When nearly full grown 
their movements were studied with more care, as 
they were easier to observe than when newly hatched. 
At this time the larva remains near the surface of the 
water, with its respiratory siphon at the exact surface 
and its mouth filaments in constant vibration, direct- 
ing food into the mouth cavity. Occasionally the 
larva descends to the bottom, but, though repeatedly 
timed, a healthy individual was never seen to remain 
voluntarily below the surface more than a minute. 
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In ascending it comes up with an effort, with a series 
of jerks and wrigglings with its tail. It descends 
without effort, but ascends with difficulty ; in other 
words, its specific gravity seems to be greater than 
that of the water. As soon, however, as the respira- 
tory siphon reaches the surface, fresh air flows into its 
tracheae, and the physical properties of the so-called 
surface film of the water assist it in maintaining its 
position. 

After seven or eight days, the larva transforms to 
pupa. In this stage the insect is lighter than water. 
It remains motionless at the surface, and when dis- 
turbed does not sink without effort, as does the larva, 
but is only able to descend by a violent muscular ac- 
tion. It wriggles and swims as actively as does the 
larva, and soon reaches the bottom of the jar or 
breeding place. As soon as it ceases to exert itself, 
however, it floats gradually up to the surface of the 
water again. The fact, however, that the larva, after 
it is once below the surface of the water, sinks rather 
than rises, accounts for the death of many individuals. 
If they become sick or weak, or for any reason are 
unable to exert sufficient muscular force to wriggle 
to I he surface at frequent intervals they will actually 
drown. It seems almost like a contradiction in terms 
to speak of an aquatic insect drowning, but this is a 
frequent cause of mortality among wrigglers. This 
fact also explains the efficacy of the remedial treat- 
ment which causes the surface of the water to be- 
come covered with a film of oil of any kind. Aside 
from the actual insecticide effect of the oil, the larvae 
drown from not being able to reach the air. 

In general the adult insects issue from the pupse 
that are two days old. This gives what is probably 
the minimum generation for this species as ten days, 
namely sixteen to twenty-four hours for the egg, 
seven days for the larva, and two days for the pupa. 
The individuals emerging on the first day were in- 
variably males. On the second day the great major- 
ity were males, but there were also a few females. 
The preponderance of males continued to hold for 
three days ; later the females were in the majority. 
In confinement the males died quickly ; several lived 
for four days, but none for more than that period. 
The females, however, lived for a much longer time. 
Some were kept alive without food, in a confined 
space of not more than four inches deep by six 
across, for three weeks. But one egg mass was de- 
posited in confinement. This was deposited on the 
morning of June 30 by a female which issued from 
the pupa June 27. No further observations were 
m^de upon the time elapsing between the emergence 
of the female and the laying of the eggs, but in no 
case, probably, does it exceed a few days. 

The lifetime of a generation seems to depend very 
largely upon the temperature—the warmer the weather 
the more fleeting their span of life. But cold weather 
is no bar to mosquito existence. Arctic explorers 
have recorded the abundance of mosquitoes in the 
extreme north. In the narrative of C. F. Hall's 
second arctic expedition the statement is made that 



mosquitoes appeared on the 7th of July, 1869, in ex- 
traordinary abundance. Dr. E. Sterling, of Cleve- 
land, O., has sent us an account of the appearance 
of mosquitoes by thousands in March, 1844, when he 
was on a snowshoe trip from Mackinaw to Sault Ste. 
Marie. Their extraordinary numbers at this season 
of the year is remarkable, indicating a most plentiful 
hibernation. Mr. H. Stewart, of North Carolina, 
has written of a similar experience on the north shore 
of Lake Superior in 1866. On warm days in March, 
when the snow was several feet deep and the ice on 
thie lake five feet in thickness, mosquitoes appeared 
in swarms, ** literally blackening the banks of snow 
in the sheltered places." The Indians told Mr. 
Stewart that the mosquitoes lived through the winter, 
and that the old ones were the most annoying to 
them. May 9, 1896, Mr. Lugger sent specimens from 
St. Anthony Park, Minn., stating that it came in a 
genuine swarm in April, with a heavy snowstorm, at 
a time when all of the lakes were covered with ice — 
" Minnesota's most certain crop." 

It is a well-known fact that the adult male mosquito 
does not necessarily take nourishment, and that the 
adult female does not necessarily rely upon the blood 
of warm-blooded animals. They are plant feeders 
and have also been recorded as feeding upon insects. 
Dr. Hagen mentions taking a species in the North- 
west feeding upon the chrysalis of a butterfly, while 
scattered through the seven volumes of "Insect 
Life " are a number of records of observations of a 
vegetarian habit, one writer stating that he has seen 
them with their beaks inserted in boiled potatoes on 
the table, and another that he has seen watermelon 
rinds with many mosquitoes settled upon them and 
busily engaged in sucking the juices. Mosquitoes 
undoubtedly feed normally on the juices of plants, 
and not one in a million ever gets an opportunity to 
taste the blood of a warm-blooded animal. When 
we think of the enormous tracts of marsh land into 
which warm-blooded animals never penetrate, and in 
which mosquitoes are breeding in countless numbers, 
the truth of this statement becomes apparent. The 
males have been observed sipping at drops of water, 
and one instance of a fondness for molasses has 
been recorded. Mr. E. A. Schwarz has observed one 
drinking beer. 

The literature of popular entomology is full of 
instances of the enormous numbers in which mos- 
quitoes occasionally occur, but a new instance may 
not be out of place. Mr. Schwarz states that he has 
never seen, even in New Jersey, mosquitoes to com- 
pare in numbers with those at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
When the wind blows from any other direction than 
south, he says, hundreds of thousands of millions of 
mosquitoes blow in upon the town. Great herds of 
hundreds of horses run before them in order to get 
to the water. With a change of wind, however, the 
mosquitoes blow away. 

REMEDIES. 

For house remedies, the burning of p)rrethrum 
powder and the catching of the mosquitoes on the 
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walls with kerosene in cups are perhaps most effect- 
ive, after the pests have once effected an entrance. 
Of course they may be kept out by a thorough 
screening of doors and windows, and the bed may 
be made habitable by a proper amount of netting. 
The Chinese have a rather interesting way driving 
them from sleeping apartments. Long-necked bags 
of paper, half an inch in diameter and two feet long, 
are filled with the following substances : Either pine 
or juniper sawdust, mixed with a small quantity of 
**nu-wang" and one ounce of arsenic. (By "nu- 
wang " sulphur is understood to be meant.) These 
substances are well mixed and run into the bags in a 
dry state ; each bag is coiled like a snake and tied 
with thread. The outer end is lighted and the coil 
is laid on a board. Two coils are sufficient for an 
ordinary sized apartment, and loo coils sell for six 
cents. But .somehow one hesitates a little whether to 
breathe the fumes of sulphur and arsenic or endure 
the mosquito bites. 

But the most satisfactory and effective ways of 
fighting mosquitoes are those which result in the de- 
struction of the larvae or the abolition of their breed- 
ing places. In not every locality are these measures 
feasible, but in many places there is absolutely no 
necessity for the mosquito annoyance. The three 
main preventive measures are the draining of breed- 
ing places, the introduction of small fish into fishless 
waters, and the treatment of such pools with kerosene. 
These are three alternatives, any one of which 
will be efficacious, and any one of which may 
be used where there are reasons against the trial of 
the others. 

The amount of kerosene which it is necessary to 
use in order to secure the full benefit of its action is 
but trifling ; an ounce to fifteen square feet of water 
surface will be enough, and it need not be renewed 
for a month. Not only are the larvae and pupae de- 
stroyed almost immediately, but the female mosqui- 
toes, in attempting to oviposit upon the surface of the 
water, are killed in large numbers before their eggs 
are laid. Of course the great sea marshes along the 
coast, where the insects breed in countless numbers, 
cannot be treated in this manner, which is applicable 
to comparatively small swamps and circumscribed 
pools. In most localities people endure the torment 
or direct operations against the adult insect only, 
without investigating the source of supply or taking 
steps for its abolition. On ponds of any size the 
quickest and most perfect method of forming a film 
of kerosene will be to spray the oil over the surface 
of the water. 

The drainage remedy for breeding places needs no 
extended discussion. Naturally the draining off of 
the water of pools will prevent mosquitoes from breed- 
ing there, and the possibility of such draining and the 
means by which it may be done will vary with each 
individual case. An elaborate bit of work which has 
been done at Virginia Beach bears on this method. 
Behind the hotels at this place, the hotels themselves 
fronting upon the beach, was a large fresh-water lake, 



which, with its adjoining swamps, was a source of 
mosquito supply, and it was further feared that it 
made the neighborhood malarious. Two canals were 
cut from the lake to the ocean, and by means of ma- 
chinery the water of the lake was changed from a 
body of fresh to a body of salt water. Water that is 
somewhat brackish will support mosquitoes, but that 
which is purely salt will destroy them. 

The introduction of fish into fishless breeding 
places is another matter. It may be undesirable to 
treat certain breeding places with kerosene, as, for 
instance, water which is intended for drinking, al- 
though this has been done without harm in tanks 
where, as is customary, the drinking supply is drawn 
from the bottom of the tank. An interesting case 
noted in insect life, in which a pair of carp was placed 
in each of several tanks, in the Riviera, i^ a case in 
point. The value of most small fishes for the pur- 
pose of destroying mosquito larvae was well indicated 
by an experience described by Mr. C. H. Russell, of 
Bridgeport, Ct. In this case a very high tide broke 
away a dike and flooded the salt meadows of Strat- 
ford, a small town a few miles from Bridgeport. The 
receding tide left two small lakes, nearly side by 
side and of the same size. In one lake the tide left 
a dozen or more small fishes, while the other was 
fishless. An examination by Mr. Russell in the sum- 
mer of 1 89 1 showed that while the fishless lake 
contained tens of thousands of mosquito larvae, that 
containing the fish had no larvae. 

Any small fish may be used. In Beeville, Tex., it 
is stated that what the inhabitants call a perch is 
employed. These fish soon exhaust the mosquito 
larvae, however, and in order to keep them alive, the 
people adopt an ingenious fly trap, which they keep 
in their houses and in which about a quart of flies a 
day is caught. These flies are then fed to the fish. 
This makes a little circle which seems particularly 
ingenious and pleasant. The fly traps catch the flies 
and rid the house of that pest. The flies are fed to 
the fish in the water tanks and keep them alive in 
order that they may feed on the mosquito larvae, thus 
keeping the houses free of mosquitoes. 

Where kerosene is considered objectionable, and 
where fish can not be readily obtained, there is an- 
other course left open. It is the constant artificial 
agitation of the water, since mosquitoes will oviposit 
only in still water. At San Diego, Tex., in the 
summer there are no streams for many miles, but 
plenty of mosquitoes breed in the watertanks. 
Some enterprising individuals keep their tanks free 
by putting in a little wheel, which is turned by 
the windmill, and keeps the water almost constantly 
agitated. 

These remedial measures are only suggestive. 
Every locality has its own conditions. By considering 
these, and by concerted action— which is nearly 
always indispensable for effective work — the preva- 
lence of this annoyance may be greatly curtailed, if 
not wholly abolished, in very many localities. 

—Good Housekeeping, 
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Orifinal in Good Housbkbbping 

"CHOKED BY WEEDS." 

Close beside a cold, gray corner, 
Where passer- by ne*er chanced to look, 

A flower lay hid, and grasses grew 
And covered it in its chosen nook. 

No one thought of that little spot, 

And the flower, unnoted and alone, 
Reached its tendrils toward the light. 

Repaying tenfold the small seed sown. 

One day a gardener passed that way, 
He was searching abroad for something rare. 

He pushed away the grasses green 
And beheld the little flower fair. 

A plant so rare he scarce had seen. 

He gathered ii up with gentle care. 
And carried it home and placed it well 

In a garden full of blossoms where 

He nursed it tenderly and until 

It happened thus one passing day : 
The lonely blossom reigned supreme. 

While other flowers unnoted lay. 

The gardener smiled. ** Dear one," said he, 

** A little care is all one needs. 
Flowers, like men, are apt, it seems. 

To oft be badly choked by weeds." 

__________ — Z. R, Jeffrey, 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

FOOD rOR INVALIDS, 
Whether Nervous. Imaginary, Acute, Chronic, or *' NotionaL** 

IFTEN and often again the 
problem of providing 
nourishing and wholesome 
dishes for an invalid, is the 
despair of nurse and house- 
keeper. The traditional tea 
and toast are nauseating to 
think of. Custards and 
jellies follow in their wake 
and are likewise insipid if 
not inadmissible, owing to 
the condition of the patient. 
Where the lattc?r is recovering from acute illness and 
the digestive tract not impaired, a variety of food, 
cautiously partaken of, may be relished with no ill 
result. 

But the chronic invalid, one whose entire vitality 
is lowered so that the ganglion supplying nervous 
force to the stomach and intestines acts feebly, must 
be restricted in diet during months, if not during long 
years. In many cases a simple, unstimulating yet 
nutritious menu, appetizingly prepared yet varied 
from day to day, with a proper amount of rest and 
sleep, and with a cheerful, optimistic disposition, will 
do wonders. This is known by the wise physician. 
Should he unbosom himself freely he would confess 
that a loss of large amounts in his annual stipend 
would result from such a regimen on the part of his 
chronic constituents. 

For such persons, forming a large class in every 
community, especially in and near commercial centers 




where nervous disorders have, unhappily increased in 
proportion to the competition and the pressure of 
business, much study in respect to food should be re- 
garded as a duty. Too often the patient strenuously 
insiF.ts upon eating whatever he chooses. Then he 
resorts to pepsin, mint lozenges, antifermentative 
tablets, or to more potent and injurious drugs, and so 
limps through life, half despoiled of his powers of 
activity and enjoyment. And all the weary weight 
of invalidism might be lessened if not removed, by 
using only those kinds of food that suit his particular 
case. Each should consider his own idiosyncrasies, 
and those alone, paying no attention to those of his 
neighbor. 

Certain general rules, however, should be observed. 
A proper balance of proteins, of carbons and of 
starches, is necessary. 

That flour made from entire wheat contains every 
constituent of the body, and in nearly the proper pro- 
portion, has been insisted upon by the foremost 
writers upon hygiene. Yet, as many a person with 
impaired digestion can testify, even bread carefully 
made from this flour, sometimes sours and ferments 
in the digestive tract. 

That this is not the fault of any kind of flour, but 
of the yeast plant that raises it, I am firmly convinced. 
How often we find dyspeptics who are forced to 
confess that they can eat meat with good results, but 
find it difficult to digest bread. To a healthy stomach 
bread is well fitted. But, in the circle of my ac- 
quaintances I know several feeble folk who cannot, 
especially at night, partake of untoasted bread with- 
out suffering. If twice baked or toasted, there is 
much less trouble. 

For such, I would recommend the use of unleavened 
bread sticks made from whole wheat flour. They 
have a delicious nutty sweetness, they must be eaten 
slow, requiring perfect salivation, and they are easily 
made. I should just as soon think of having my 
bread box destitute of the "staff of life," as of un- 
leavened bread sticks. 

To make them, we need a quart of sifted flour, 
taken from a cool receptacle, and milk or water as 
near ice-cold as possible. If we use milk no shorten- 
ing is needed. If water, then a rounding teaspoontul 
of butter should be cut into the flour in small bits. 
In either case drop the wetting very slowly into the 
flour, in an earthen bread bowl, briskly stirring with 
a large spoon. If slowly mixed, so as to allow no 
puddles, there will be no adhesion to the sides of the 
bowl or the spoon. The amount of milk or water 
varies with the kind of flour, but about two-thirds of 
a pint of water to a quart of flour is sufficient. The 
dough must be stiff, not clammy, and when reduced 
to a homogeneous mass, the mixer must cool her 
hands in water and then knead it from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

No flour should be added, nor is it required, for 
there is no stickiness of the dough. With the object 
of incorporating as much air in the mass as possible, 
draw the thumbs apart in working it and fold over 
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and over Soon the mass is elastic to the touch and 
ready for the oven, which should be hotter than 
needed for white flour. 

Now cut off a piece of the dough and roll over and 
over, till it is not more than an inch in diameter. 
Cut into three inch lengths, roll out again to make 
each bit smooth and straight, and place in rows, not 
touching, in a baking pan. Prick with a fork and 
when it is filled place in the oven and bake half an 
hour or until the sticks are a light brown. When 
partly done turn them over with a fork so that both 
sides may cook evenly. 

If the entire process is rapid and the dough cool 
when ready for baking, the expanded air and moisture 
will produce a lightness equal to that of yeast, and the 
rolls will crack open. Anything more delicious than 
these bread sticks when taken from the stove, it 
would be hard to find. Not to enjoy the peculiar 
sweet nutty flavor, when eaten with gilt edged butter 
—or even alone, would indicate a depraved taste. I 
know a year old baby who clutches as eagerly one of 
these sticks as he would a piece of candy. He is an 
hour in consuming one roll as it melts in his mouth, 
but he is a healthy, well-nourished youngster, a 
credit to his manner of rearing. 

Again I am acquainted with a woman who for some 
time has ably filled an arduous position. Previous 
to that, she was for seven years an almost helpless 
invalid from nervous exhaustion and dyspepsia. An 
eminent physician, tired of administering useless 
drugs, recommended unleavened bread sticks and 
grape juice. 

These two articles were her principal food and 
drink for an entire year. It was from her that I 
learned the manner of preparing them. After a few 
trials in regard to the consistency of the dough and 
the baking, any one can make these rolls, which may 
be varied in thickness to suit the taste or the heat of 
the oven. 

Those not eaten when fresh may be broken into 
pieces across the rolls, dropped into cold water for 
three minutes, then re-warmed in a hot oven. In 
this way they may be kept a week in cool weather 
and be as good as when fresh. 

Where the stomach is not too delicate, a delicious 
variety of roll is made like the above, with the addition 
of two rounded tablespoonfuls of dessicated cocoanut. 
How many devoted housekeepers know how to 
cook, for their beloved invalids, a soft boiled egg ? In 
the usual way if the yolk is thickened at all, the white 
is hard and indigestible. Now if over the egg is 
poured boiling water, and the dish is covered and re- 
moved to the back of the range where there is only 
slight heat, at the end of six or eight minutes the con- 
tents of the shell will differ as much from the ordinary 
boiled egg as jelly differs from leather. In fact, an 
egg should never be boiled. 

Gruel and porridges for the sick are often made 
sloppy, pasty and half cooked. For gruels, the pro- 
portions are one rounding tablespoonful of oatmeal 
or Indian meal to each pint of boiling water. Into 



the latter sift the meal slowly through the fingers, 
meanwhile briskly stirring the boiling contents. The 
cereal should not be sifted in fast enough to cause the 
ebullition to subside. A couple of teaspoonfuls of 
flour of the entire wheat, mixed with the meal, is an 
improvement. Cook m a double boiler or on asbestos 
mat three or four hours. Salt to taste, and if the 
physician will allow, add a tablespoonful of cream, a 
teaspoonful of sugar and a trifle of nutmeg. In case 
of marked convalescence, instead of these accompani- 
ments, season with the same amount of the juice of 
canned peaches or berries. Jellies made from gela- 
tine or blancmange can be similarly flavored. 

Junket or curds are delicious and nourishing. To 
one quart of rich milk slightly warmed, add one tea- 
spoonful of rennet, which is procurable from grocers, 
and flavor with almond, vanilla, lemon peel or any- 
thing preferred. If not firm in an hour, stir in another 
spoonful of rennet. It should be served cold with a 
sauce of sweetened cream. If preferred the milk 
may be sweetened when the rennet is added, and the 
sauce omitted. This is a nutritious dish and one in- 
offensive to a delicate stomach. 

Jellied beef is extremely nourishing and provocative 
of appetite. Cut into two inch cubes, two pounds of 
lean round steak and add to them one marrow bone, 
cracked or sawed in two. Immerse in two quarts of 
boiling ( soft ) water, and when it begins to simmer, 
draw back on the range where it will only slightly 
bubble. As it rises, scoop off all the fat it is pos- 
sible to remove. In six hours take out the bones, 
leaving the marrow with the meat, and skim out all 
the meat. 

If water has boiled away too fast, add a little, 
freshly boiled, from time to time. There should now 
be barely sufficient to well cover the meat. The 
latter, drained, must while still warm, be chopped in 
a bowl, moderately fine, having, an hour before, been 
salted to taste. 

The meat should then be turned into an earthen 
bowl and the liquid, still warm, turned over it. If 
set away in a cool place it will harden into a delicious 
jelly, which is better and more digestible eaten cold 
than when re-wartiied. Break it into irregular masses 
with a fork, and garnish with parsley or bits of 
currant jelly. It makes a nice luncheon dish for the 
family table. This may be varied by adding to the 
liquor, before the meat is quite done, a teacupful of 
stewed tomato, or half as much cooked turnip or a 
medium sized onion. 

If housekeepers generally realized the value of 
fruit juice especially of grape juice, for the invalids' 
dietary, there would be more canning of this de- 
lectable essence and less preserve making. Grapes 
may be grown even in a city backyard. As a nutri- 
tive and a tonic nothing supersedes it, while it is 
always agreeable. In fact it can be utilized in in- 
numerable ways. In place of much abused vanilla, 
fruit juices are valuable as a flavoring, while in 
sauces they are good and wholesome. 

^Hester M. Poole. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A STUD? IN GREEN. 

With delight from my studj window 
I gaze on a beautiful scene ; 

Dame Nature invites an inspection 
Of her color-study in green. 

The delicate green of the maples 
lias the daintiest hint of gold ; 

And a rosy tint have the oak leaves 
That are scarcely two days old. 

The somber tint of the pine trees 
Is with waxen tapers alight, 

While the apple trees in the orchard 
Have trimmings of pink and of white. 

There's the silvery green of the birches, 
And above, just peeping through 

The leafy screen that surrounds me. 
Is a bit of the sky's own blue. 

Now that her Spring cleaning is over, 
Tne Earth a new carpet has spread ; 

* Fis cool and refreshing in color, 
Soft and velvet-like to the tread. 

Of emerald green is this carpet, 
Interwoven with figures of gold, 

Afar over hills and o'er meadows 
Is its beauteous length unrolled. 

Well, skilled in Art is Earth Mother, 
There is everywhere harmony seen, 

And the color that soothes and refreshes 
In the lovely springtime is green. 



'A, P. T, 



OrtffiBal in Good Housbkbbping. 

SIX RECIPES FOR SANDWICHES 

For the TJnoonventional Picnic or the Formal Tea Party. 

** Would you know how first he met her ? 

She was cutting bread and butter—" 

t^^l^U— HACKERAY says, and quite 
an art truly is this cutting 
of bread, and transforming 
it into the dainty little sand- 
wiches which have a place 
at so many functions, from 
the unconventional picnic 
to the most formal of after- 
noon teas. If one's sand- 
wiches are to be perfect the 
first thing to be procured 
are, a loaf of excellent 
home-made bread, and a 

roll of sweet flavored, lightly-salted butter. These at 

hand, there is a great variety of fillings, from which 

one may choose the most tempting, or those most 

convenient to the season or occasion. Here are a few 

recipes which have the advantage of being somewhat 

unusual, as well as delicious. 

Chsese and Celery. 
Whip a gill of thick, sweet cream, and add enough sharp, 

freshly grated cheese to make a stiff paste. Spread bread 

with this, and sprinkle thickly with very finely minced 

white stalks of celery. 

Chtoken and Tomato. 
Take firm, ripe tomatoes, peel, and slice very thin with 

a sharp knife. Have ready a teacupful of finely minced not. — Caleb C. Col ton. 




breast of chicken, mixed with two large tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise dressing. Spread the bread with butter, cover 
with a layer of the chicken, add a slice of tomato, nicely 
seasoned; lay on the corresponding slice of buttered 
bread, and cut into narrow strips. 
Sardine. 

Mince two hard boiled eggs and a handful of cress, and 
mix with two spoonfuls of mayonnaise. Butter thi j slices 
of brown bread, spread with this mixture, add a layer of 
tiny sardines, bdhed and halved, join the slices, and cut in 
squares. 
Shad Roe. 

Wash the roe, and put in a saucepan of salted boiling 
water, sufficient to cover. Boil very gently twenty minutes. 
Allow it to cool, then remove the outer skin, and mash fine 
with a fork. Season well with salt, cayenne, and a dash 
of lemon juice. Place a layer of it between two slices of 
buttered bread, and cut in any shape desired. 

Game. 

These are delicious made with either brown or white 
bread. The game should be roasted or broiled, to have 
the finest flavor, then shaved in the thinnest possible slices, 
placed over the prepared bread, seasoned and dotted with 
bits of currant jelly. 
Sweet Bread. 

Blanch, parboil, and saui^ the sweet breads. Chop 
rather coarsely, and season well. Prepare the bread, put 
in a layer of the mince, cut in rounds, on each one place a 
very thin slice of lemon, without the rind, and close. If 
lemon is not liked, one may substitute a thin circular slice 
of grape or other tart jelly. This makes a very delicate 
sandwich. 

In spreading bread for sandwiches many think it easiest 
to spread each slice with butter before cutting it from the 
loaf. If this is done the slice must of course be halved as 
no corresponding slice could be cut 

All sandwiches should be made as shortly as possible 
before serving, but if it is necessary that they should stand, 
let them be well wrapped in a dampened cloth. Of course 
when finished they may be tied with ribbons or arranged 
in any way which fancy dictates. 

— Ltna Dalton. 

Compiled for Good HovsBKBBPiifG. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Woman^s tongue is her sword, which she never lets 
rust.— M me. Necker. 

A mother^s tenderness and caresses are the milk of the 
heart— Eugenie de Gu^rin. 

The two pleasantest days of a woman are her marriage 
day and the day of her funeral. — Hipponax. 

Women are apt to see chiefly the defects of a man of 
talent and the merits of a fool —Anonymous. 

Before promising a woman to love only her, one should 
have seen them all, or should see only her. — Antoine 
Dupuy. 

Nothing is better than a good wife; and nothing is 
worse than a bad one, who is fond of gadding about.— 
Hesiod. 

We love handsome women from inclination, homely 
women from interest, and virtuous women from reason.— 
Ars^ne Houssaye. 

The plainest man who pays attention to women will 
sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest who does 
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AT THREE SCORE AND TEN, AND THREE. 

Along the wreck-strewn shores of time. 

To a bowed« uncovered head. 
There comes a forceful memory chime 

Of echoes spectre fed— 
The jojs of childhood, in full tone 

With the loves of early years. 
Dissevered ties of friendship, known 

In consecrated tears. 

Companionships in bright relief, 

'Neath hovering storm and cloud. 
On one side joy, on the other grief, 

Each with tenderness endowed ; 
Of middle life, of rounded years. 

( >f loss and gain the while. 
Of cherished hopes, of boding fears. 

For many a weary mile. 

Of blessings full of health and cheer, 

With rare affection blest. 
Of preciou:» love, warm and sincere, 

Betokening heavenly rest ; 
Of welcome little hands and feet, 

Of the pressure of tender arms, 
Of lisping words yet incomplete. 

Of infantile ways and charms. 

Of sun and shade, of well and ill. 

Of misfortune sore and luss. 
Of many a bitter cup to fill. 

While bearing a weighty cr ss ; 
Oh, the lives we thus live o*er again. 

Oh, the deaths we daily see. 
Reminders both of joy and pain. 

At Three Score and Ten, and Three. 

—Clark W. Bryan, 




"NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.'' 

" It U an lU Wind That Blows no Good " 

HE truth of the above adage has again 
been demonstrated to my entire satis- 
faction, and the discovery it brought 
about has been a benefit to me, and 
trust it will be to others. The "ill 
wind " especially referred to, was the 
one that caused the queen cow to go 
on a protracted strike, thus cutting off the town's 
butter supply, and as we had proclaimed a boycott 
on oleomargarine, we were reduced to the question- 
able honor of being " the town without butter." 

It was plain enough sailing until an unpaid note 
for cake was presented, and although " the contract 
was made without consideration;" alas, **it was 
not void."* 

** Our Social Union," a musical and literary asso- 
ciation, determined to celebrate its Tenth Anni- 
versary with a grand reception, a classical program, 
refreshments, and a few dances. Although this 
Tenth Anniversary was a matter of money, it was not 
a tin wedding. 

As only twenty of the original charter members 
remained in the association, the few ladies divided 
the work of providing refreshments for one hundred 



guests, and the task was heavy all round. The first 
promised contribution was thought to be enough, but 
in casting a mental glance over the cake making com- 
munity, and forgetting the butterless condition of the 
cupboard, two cakes were promised. 

Thursday evening, going out on a foraging ex- 
pedition, managed to secure enough butter for the 
sandwiches, but nothing for the cakes. 

Friday morning, and in despair having decided on 
that makeshift, sponge cake, and not being an 
enthusiast or lover of that cake, hailed with delight 
a bowl of creamy looking crystals that resembled 
butter before it is worked. The cook said it was 
the fat she had skimmed off the water the beef 
was boiled in, preparatory to making beef jelly 
(the fat must be taken off while the water is boil- 
ing, or it will be a solid piece of tallow instead of 
the crystals). 

After being satisfied that there was no percep- 
tible beef odor, had the cook work in a little salt, 
and then proceeded with the cakes, using the drip- 
pings in the same proportions as for butter. 

No doubt .some one will say, " it could not be a 
very nice cake that was made," but it was, and 
nothing less than Miss Parloa's ice cream cake, the 
recipe of which is in Vol. Ill, No. 2, of Good House- 
keeping. That it was a success, needs only to be stated 
and an acknowledged authority on cake pronounced 
it the most delicious she had ever eaten. Of course 
it was a great pleasure to tell where the recipe was 
obtained, but did not give the experiment. 

Use the yolks of the seven eggs to make a gold 
cake, using five yolks, and make a lemon honey for 
the filling, after " Molly's" recipe in Vol. II, No. 12, 
of Good Housekeeping. Use an extra t,^g for the 
honey, and also borrow from the sandwich a butter 
allowance. 

The judicious mixing of colors was as pleasing to 
the eye as the cake was to the palate, and above all, 
two extra nice cakes without any expense worthy of 

mention except, perhaps, the eggs, and what was 

that compared with the experience. 

In connection with this let me protest against the 

round layer cake. There are a number of reasons 

why they should be banished. 
Firstly ; the cake does not cut to advantage. 
Secondly; an ordinary cake recipe makes four 

layers, and the eater thereof generally wishes for a 

fork to enable him to properly dispose of it a la 

Washington pie. 
Thirdly ; at any entertainment, supper or otherwise, 

there are three or four different varieties and kinds 

of cakes, if not more. 
Fourthly ; if these look good, and each variety has 

a claim as being ** one of our favorites," we like to 

sample them, even if it is against the laws of peace, 

homeopathically, of course. 
Fifthly ; it is not economy to have a guest take a 

piece of all the varieties and leave three-fourths of 

each slice on the plate, for although it may not be 

br k-n up, still it is of no use ; and lastly, it is sad 
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to ponder over the good things wasted when sitting 
down to tea the next evening, cake less and tired. 

A substitute for the exiled cake tin is a sponge 
cake pan, in a nice shape either for layer cake or 
loaf cake ; they may be had in two sizes, eight by four 
by four, and twelve by four by four. Have two of 
either size and make the cakes with only two layers. 
In one of Mrs. Whitney's books there is a lady whose 
** good time " in life is represented in a sentence some- 
thing like this : '* Even her rolls are baked in tins that 
hold only four, so ihey are all outside and corner ones." 
This may not constitute <j// the happiness in life, but it 
will sometimes dissipate discord, especially if there 
are six or eight members of the family, and each 
and every one objects to eating the middle roll. 

The regulation baking pan will answer in place of 
the sponge cake pan. Cut the cake in two or three 
pieces, if the sides are iced the jaggedness will not be 
noticed, and if it is not, when cut the cake will be 
just as nice. 

If one has ever eaten Boston wafers, no doubt they 
hr.ve wondered how they were made and baked. 
They are so thin and crisp, and withal so easily made, 
will venture to give the recipe and description of 
the baker sheet. This last can be made by any tin- 
smith, and can be the size of your oven, that is, 
leaving just enough room so the ** sheet" will go in 
easily. It should be of A^avy block tin, without any 
edge, excepting at one end about one-eighth of an 
inch, there should also be a ring in the middle of this 
end to aid in taking from the oven ; have two of the 
sheets. Spread the mixture on the pans (slightly 
buttered) with a knife as thin as possible. While that 
is baking be spreading the other, and as soon as the 
first is baked mark across (while hot) with the back of a 
knife into four inch squares and slip off on to a plate, 
and not until that is done should the second lot go 
into the oven. If the wafers are preferred in rolls, it 
must be done while they are warm, for as soon as cold 
they break. 

Boston Wafers. 

One scant half cupful of butter or sweet drippings, one- 
half cupful of pulverized sugar, one-half cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, three-quarters cupfuls of sweet milk, one and 
one-half cupfuls of flour (sifted), a small pinch of salt, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of almond or vanilla extract. 
Cream, butter and sugar thoroughly ; add the extract, the 
milk, and lastly the flour; it may be necessary to add 
more flour. 

Having made the discovery, the old saying, " Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention," was impressed 
upon the mind, and remembering the vegetable but- 
ter and a substitute for cream, thought "we are 
independent of the cow in all save milk." While 
still congratulating myself, the Saturday Star came 
to hand; opening it at the Home Department the 
first article read was : " If butter is scarce, very ac- 
ceptable buttered toast may be had by using sweet 
beef drippings." One could not refrain from adding 
another old "saw," "There is nothing new," etc. 

-G. N. S. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

GRANDMA'S HOOPSKIRT. 

Our grandma's been telling a story, 

Of how, as a maiden, she wore, 
A skirt of such ample dimensions 

She scarcely could pass through a door. 
She tells of the grace and the beauty 

Which lurked in its widespread expanse, 
" Twas the very first hoopskirt in town, dears, 

* The latest * imported from France." 

Now, grandma may rave of her hoopskirt, 

Stretched out with its reed and its steel, 
Which looked like a cage for a parrot, 

Finished off with a bicycle wheel ; 
But I am a whit more progressive, 

A hoopskirt I never could wear, 
To get in the way of the traffic, 

And tempt busy mortals to swear. 

Of course, I must be in the fashion. 

My skirt roust be seven yards round. 
It must hang like a poem or picture, 

In a slope from the waist to the ground; 
But no steel shall be used in its making. 

Or reed, like my grandma's of old, 
For, though she may have thought them perfection, 

I really consider them bold. 

They tell roe theyVe going to be stylish, 

But graceful they never can be. 
And beauty*s of much more importance 

Than style, or it seems so to me ; 
So 111 stiffen the skirt of my garment 

With canvas, or haircloth or glue, 
But I never will put on a hoopskirt, 

For I think theyVe just horrid. Don't you ? 

— Mrs, Helen Combes, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE PERSUASIVE AGENT, 
'* Whose Trembling Limbs Have Borne Him to Tour Door.*' 

WE hear of the big profits and easy times 
accruing from agencies, and most of 
us have had plenty of experience with 
people of that profession. There is 
the life insurance man who has such 
a real regard for the welfare of our family, that he 
takes a whole afternoon persuading us that our 
pocketbook is long enough for his premium ; and the 
one who is anxious to powder the oil in our lamps 
against a possible explosion. Another wants us to 
give house room for six months to a medicine he has, 
with the privilege of using down to the trade mark 
line, and returning if we do not wish to purchase. 

Then comes the man who tries to convince us that 
we and our relatives, living and deceased, are suf- 
ficiently beautiful to have our portraits enlarged life 
size, with handsome frame thrown in, all for the 
small sum he mentions, and not succeeding inci- 
denily inquires whether our stock of sewing ma- 
chine oil or lemon extract does not need renewing. 
And, again, the lady agent, who inquires for our 
husband, if we happen to be of the feminine gender, 
and has the faculty of opening the male purse by 
doing the tearful act, as a climax to a story of mis- 
fortune ; also the woman who appeals to our philan- 
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throphy, in that if we buy her wares we will assist 
her daughter who is siudying to become a great 
singer, and we may be patrons of "a star." Then 
comes the person who earnestly inquires if we are a 
church member, and has a paper particularly con- 
ducive to our spiritual well being, and if we do not 
become a subscriber goes away leaving us with the 
impression that we are about fit to tenant the doomed 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 

Country home mother and school trustees can per- 
haps give the fullest account of the agent annoyance. 
Their town cousins have the expedient of sending 
the girl to the door, with " Not at home," while mer- 
chants and professional men have various exits and 
important engagements arranged for just such oc- 
casions. The farmer, when he sees a fine livery buggy 
driving up to his place, has the immediate necessity 
of going to the barn or down in the field, and tells the 
children "there comes one of them pesky agents; 
tell your mother to get rid of him," and goes off 
knowing that if it isn't one, he is sure to be 
summoned. 

The mother, with perhaps her hands in the dough, 
is not very anxious to see the stylish "up to-date" 
gentleman who stands obsequiously, hat in hand, and 
begs " to take up a very little of her time to show her 
something he is trying to introduce." Her time 
which is full of boiling, baking, washing, ironing and 
hurrying to get this finished and that done, before the 
baby wakes up, and demands her attention! She 
may like this, and wish she could order that, but what 
is the use of talking, when the family purse, fat or 
lean, is reposing in the trouser pocket of the man 
down in the field where it is likely to remain ! 

And the school trustee knows the ins and outs of 
the agent guild, as well as they know the difficulty of 
catching and cornering him. He has heard the ad- 
vantages of the latest maps and manikins of dustless 
chalk for the rising generation that will not hurt their 
growing noses; of encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
histories, anything to take money out of the library 
fund, of which his order is the talismanic key. Often 
distracted he purchases some mighty tome, which 
looks well through the glass doors of the book case, 
while the teacher deplores the exhausted fund, and 
wishes she had its value in supplementary readers 
and busy work cards. 

Agents tell, perhaps truly, of bringing in new in- 
ventions of labor saving appliances, of scattering 
reading matter and helping to develop resources. 
The great newspapers and magazine, though, come 
to everybody, and are full of advertisements of every- 
thing under the sun and above the sun. The depth 
of one's pocket need only determine what one will 
have. 

We all covet something, and whether it be a new 
bonnet or a new book, it is likely just out of our 
reach, and will remain so, if we have to patronize 
every agent that comes along. The books brought 
around from door to door are gotten up to sell, being 
full of pictures and apparently mines of information 



at a good price, which, of course, is conveniently ar- 
ranged to be paid at a future time ! 

It gives one a mean feeling to have a man waste 
his time on you, when you do not intend to buy, even 
if he begs for the privilege to tell his glib little story. 
Think how many times he has to tell it at every house, 
be it mansion or cabin, and always obsequious and 
ffattering, even though he has to interview an almost 
invisible woman through the crack of a door or from 
the outside of a screen I 

I should think he would want to get out in the 
middle of a field somewhere by himself occasionally, 
and scowl and scowl to get off that look of urbanity, 
and jump up and down on the article he is introduc- 
ing, and say a few words not exactly suited to polite 
ears, just to let off steam. Think of the dogs he has 
to encounter, dogs great and small, smooth and 
shaggy, whose voices range through the scale ; dogs 
with predilections for pieces of pants' legs, and those 
whose friendly ebullitions bestow dirt and mud indis- 
criminately on clothes. Then the children he has to 
admire! "Your little girl, madam? what a lovely 
child !" and the babies he has to play to, and likely 
scare. 

Then the long list of lies he is laying up for him- 
self, against his entrance to a place where "no lie 
can enter in." It is enough to stir one's compassion 
until the next agent comes. 

—Mrs, Marie Allen KimbaiL 



Original in Good Housbkebping. 

GOOD RECIPES THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED. 
Crefim Caramel for Cake. 

Two cupfuls of powdered sugar and half a cupful of 
very rich cream ; stir the cream and sugar before boiling, 
then boil until thick, not hard, stirring constantly all the 
while. When done, beat until ready to spread on the 
cake, which must be baked in a long pan. After standing 
awhile, pour on top of that one-half cake of sweet choco- 
late which has been melted over a teakettle. 
White Cake. 

One cupful of butter, the whites of twelve eggs, four 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
cornstarch and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add the cornstarch, 
then the milk and flour, and, last, the whites of eggs 
beaten very lightly. Flavor with vanilla or bitter almond. 
This makes two cakes, and can be baked either in a loaf 
or in layers 
Chocolate Icing. 

Melt three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate over 
steam, add three tablespoonfuls of cream and one of 
water, stirring well, then add a scant cupful of sugar. 
Boil five minutes, spread on the cake and set it in a warm 
oven to dry. This will not stick to the fingers. 

Salmon Salad. 

One can of salmon, boned and picked to pieces with a 
fork ; add one cupful of rolled crackers and mix well. 
Make the dressing of one ^%%^ one cupful of vinegar, a 
large spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
mustard, and salt to taste. Pour this over the salmon 
and stir lightly, but mix well. Garnish with sliced lemon 

and hard boiled eggs. ^ ^ , . 

—Mrs, S. D, Letcher. 
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Ori^nal in Good Housekeeping. 

A PBATEB. 

Blest Father, whom the saints adore, 
Oft have I sought thee o'er and o'er 
With fainting heart, afraid to soar 
Thy realms above. 

Yet ever wishful, ever fain 
Thy sweet indulgence to regain, 
To cleanse me pure from every stain 
Through Thy great love. 

Send me again that other day 
When I could kneel and childlike pray, 
Feeling a sure hand lead the way 
My feet should tread. 

Fill all my soul with fragrance rare. 
Born of that earnest trust and prayer. 
Placing my burthen of despair 
On Thee instead. 

— Florence Montgomery, 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

JELLIES AND JELLY MAKINQ. 
With Full Details of the Art. and a Few Choice BeoipeB. 
S often as the summer returns, 
bringing its wealth of diverse 
fruits, the thoughts of the 
good housewife turn to the 
annual duty of " putting up 
things" in anticipation of 
the long period when Na- 
ture's bounty will no longer 
hang drooping from well- 
laden bough. The ** jelly 
season " — w ho does not 
know it ? What a period of 
hard work it is ! How many 
are the hours of expectation, and how keen the dis- 
appointment in cases of failure — entire or compara- 
tive! How equally satisfying and soul filling the 
realization that the experiment has proved a trium- 
phant success, and that the "jell" will fully sustain 
any former triumph of its maker in that particular 
line of work and conquest. 

There have been innumerable treatises upon the 
art of jelly making. Gifted women, and possibly a 
few self-opinioned men, have written exhaustively of 
the causes of success and the reasons for failure ; 
yet the average housewife goes on just the same, 
watching every stage of her progress with the most 
anxious solicitude, and never to the last moment feel- 
ing certain whether or not she is to meet with entire 
triumph. The following suggestions for jelly making 
have been adapted from a variety of sources, and 
they will be found helpful, not only for the exact in- 
formation which they give, but on account of the 
suggestions contained, which many a housewife will 
be able to turn to account in dealing with other fruits 
or laboring under conditions peculiar to her own 
household. 

GRAPE JFLLV. 

Though it is still early in the season, says one 
writer, the good housekeeper is already thinking of 




her delicious grape jelly and grape confections, which 
may be made the latter part of August from the fully 
matured green grape, or in the first weeks of Sep- 
tember from the ripened fruit. Grape jelly is one of 
the delights of the preserver, because it never fails to 
" come." This is the method of procedure : 

Stem the grapes carefully, put them in a stone 
jar and set it in boiling water. Let the water 
boil around the covered jar from half to three 
quarters of an hour. Mash the grapes when they 
are thoroughly heated to let the juice run out. 
When they are well cooked, strain them through a 
sheer cloth of unbleached cotton. For the finest 
jelly use the juice that drips through first; and for 
the second quality, which is good enough for jelly 
cake, squeeze the pulp and extract all that is possible 
by pressure. Keep the two qualities of juice separate, 
and for each pint allow a pound of granulated sugar. 
Put the sugar in the oven in a tin pan, while the juice 
is being boiled down in a porcelain kettle. When the 
juice has boiled twenty minutes, add the hot sugar. 
It will melt into the boiling juice with a hissing sound. 
The moment it is melted and boils up again the jelly 
is done, and is ready to be put into bowls. When it 
is cold, set it away uncovered in a cool place. The 
next morning it should be firm and perfect. Cover it 
closely with two rounds of paper that have been 
dipped in brandy and pressed down against the jelly. 
This precaution is especially necessary with grape 
jelly on account of its liability to mold. There is a 
tradition, coming down from housekeepers of former 
generations, that a thick layer of mold on top of the 
jelly does good rather than harm, by acting as a pre- 
servative, in case it does not appear in patches. But 
the good housekeeper does not care for a preserva- 
tive of this kind, and if the product was to be offered 
for sale, such an indication would be an almost fatal 
defect in the eye of a critical purchaser. The bowls 
are best sealed with a paper of the quality of common 
writing paper, the white of an t.g'g being used for mu- 
cilage. Rub the white of tgg over the top of the 
paper, also, to fill the pores and more effectually ex- 
clude the air. 

GOOSEBERRY JELLY. 

Gooseberries make a delicious clear green jelly, 
quite as tart and deliciously fiavored as the popular 
currant jelly, says another writer of jelly recipes. In 
making this jelly, inexperienced operators should be 
warned that if they wish it to be clear and transparent 
they must utterly forego the instructions so generally 
given to squeeze the juice of the fruit through a bag. 
The only way to make a clear, fleckless gooseberry 
jelly is to carefully stem and pick over the fruit, put- 
ting it in a large porcelain-lined kettle with just 
enough water to keep the fruit from burning, and let 
it simmer gently until the skins burst and the juice 
flows freely. 

Let the jelly bag (of flannel) hang ready. Ladle in 
the fruit, and let it drip without interference. Some- 
times the skins clog at the bottom of the bag, and a 
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wooden or silver spoon (never use tin, iron, or plated 
ware with jelly) may be used to dip them out. When 
the juice has all dripped through — some few drops 
will be lost by not squeezing the bag— but these must 
be sacrificed in the interests of beauty— dip it back 
into the kettle, which must have been well washed in 
the interim, using a cup for the dipping. For each 
cup of juice add a cup of the best granulated sugar, 
which must not be stinted. Unless there is plenty of 
sugar, the whole must boil a long time before coming 
to a jelly, and the shorter the time involved in the 
whole process the better for the appearance of the 
conserve. If the fruit is very ripe, ten minutes is 
generally time enough for the boiling, which should 
be fairly vigorous, the scum and refuse thrown up 
being carefully skimmed off as it rises. A saucer set 
in a little ice water should be close at hand, and every 
few moments a few drops of the juice may be poured 
into it to test its condition. As soon as it shows defi- 
nite signs of jellying, lift off the kettle. A pan of 
hot water set beside it should contain the jelly 
glasses, which treated in this way will not crack when 
filled with the hot jelly. Set the glasses away to cool 
over night ; screw on the covers next day, and keep 
in a cool, dark place. 

SWEET JELLY. 

The making of ordinary sweet or wine jelly to-day 
is simple as compared with the old-time methods, 
says a writer in the Helper, the substance of whose 
instructions may be here embodied. One can either 
buy the cake or black jelly and use it according ^ 
instructions, or simply dissolve ordinary gelatine, 
adding what ingredients are necessary to produce 
the required jelly, and when all is dissolved and 
mixed simply strain it, then use as may be needed. 
No extra boiling, clarifying or skimming, and not 
even the time-honored jelly bag is required. The 
greater portion of jellies are made in this crude man- 
ner to-day; but it must be remembered, adds the 
writer with frankness, that while this method gives a 
jelly, it is simply an ordinary, commonplace jelly, not 
a good jelly. 

The points in a good jelly are clearness, brilliancy, 
both of body and color, also correctness of color and 
flavor. A good jelly, in addition to coming up to 
the standard, should be just solid enough to leave 
the moid, retaining its form and holding its own for 
several hours in a moderately warm room without 
wilting or splitting. To make it of the right con- 
sistency and to the standard requires ability and a 
full exercise of good judgment. 

It is usual to add wines, liquors, etc., to what are 
named wine jellies, although they may be dispensed 
with by the use of proper substitutes ; and all wine 
jellies being made on the same principle, the formula 
of making a sherry wine jelly is given by way of 
illustration. 

Get a good gelatine. These differ very much in 
point of strength. But as most manufacturers main- 
tain a uniformity in their product, it is best to decide 



upon one which works well and confine oneself to 
that particular brand. Where rain water can be ob- 
tained, it is generally best, but if it cannot be had, 
soft water should be used, as it gives a much better 
texture in the jelly. If soft water is not obtainable, 
the water used should be boiled and allowed to cool, 
but great care must be taken not to use any tainted 
water, or that which is stale. Not every person has 
come to understand the great importance of pure, 
sweet water for any and every household use. Use 
only the freshest obtainable whites of eggs, and 
granulated sugar is best. If wine, liquors or spirits 
are used, get the pure article— it costs more, but 
goes farther. In the matter of colors and flavors, 
the advice is the same, get the best only. Outside 
flavor, a jelly badly or too highly colored is ruined. 
An enameled saucepan and plated whisk are none 
too good for use in the production of an especially 
choice article. 

A good flannel bag is indispensable. For its manu- 
facture take a piece of flannel two feet square, of a 
medium close texture, and fold it to form a triangle, 
lapping one side over half an inch. Sew this firmly 
and see that it is closed at the point, then sew on 
three pieces of tape at equal distances on the top of 
the bag, seeing that all is made strong. Then pro- 
cure or make a box, fifteen inches square and about 
three feet in height — large enough for the bag to 
swing freely hanging from the top, allowing space at 
the bottom for a basin holding at least three quarts, 
and in which the bag will not touch the sides. This 
box requires a hinged door to run from its bottom 
half way to the top, and so hung that it can be opened 
and closed without shaking or disturbing the bag. It 
must also have a bottom, hut is open at the top, with 
three hooks or nails half an inch from the top, outside 
the box, at equal distances, to which the bag is to be 
tied with the tapes. A loose piece of board, a little 
larger than the top of the box, to serve as a cover, 
will also be required. This box costs but little, when 
once obtained is always ready for use, and as it keeps 
the jelly material from cooling, will soon pay for itself 
in the extra amount obtained, and more especially in 
its superior character. Such an outfit is good for use 
in making any kind of jelly. 

For two quarts of sherry jelly take three pints of 
water and one pint of sherry ; in the water dissolve 
one and a half ounces of gelatine ; let it remain until 
soft, then place it in the saucepan on the fire and stir 
until dissolved. Add sugar to the taste — which will 
require from eight to twelve ounces— stir until dis- 
solved, and then set it back to just simmer. Break 
the whites of two large eggs into a bowl and whisk 
them up together with the shells; now place the 
saucepan over the fire and as soon as it boils add the 
juice of two large lemons and the pared rind of one, 
being careful not to cut too deep into the white part. 
As soon as that boils, add the whites and shells of 
eggs, whisk them well in, and when it boils again 
draw the saucepan back and add a tablespoonful of 
cold water ; let it boil again, then add another spoon- 
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ful of water and again remove it a little from the fire 
as soon as it boils, allowing it to continue to boil at 
the side over the fire. This, with the additions of the 
cold water, sends the whites of eggs and shells to the 
top, collecting the impurities. After it has boiled 
three or four minutes skim off the scum quite clean, 
then add the wine and what color is needed, allow it 
to boil up, and it is then ready to pass through the 
flannel bag. 

While the jelly is simmering dip the jelly bag into 
cold, clean water, squeeze it out and hang it in the 
box, tying it in place by the pieces of tape befoie 
mentioned. Have ready two basins and a clear wine 
glass ; put one of the basins in the box under the 
point of the bag, have the cover for the top of the box 
ready, and the door in the side open. Pour the jelly 
into the bag and let it run until the basin is half 
filled; then change the basins and pour the jelly 
back into the bag. Repeat this for three or four 
times, until the jelly runs quite clear, which can be 
determined by catching a little in the glass and care- 
fully examining it. Close the door, put on the top 
board, and cover it again with a cloth, and let the 
jelly run till the bag is empty without being shaken 
or disturbed. 

When all the jelly has run out, it is ready for the 
molds. These should be clean, and a low mold is 
always better in use than one of too high a pattern. 
Dip them in clean, cold water and let them drain, 
pour in the jelly to within a quarter of an inch of the 
top, and put them in a cool place to set, seeing that 
they stand level. After the jelly has set it may at 
any time be turned out upon the dish or plate from 
which it is to be served. Dip the outside of the 
mold into lukewarm water, being careful that no 
water gets upon the jelly, let it remain for five or six 
seconds; take it out and wipe away the adhering 
water. Hold the jelly in the left hand, place over it 
the dish, and reverse the whole. Usually the jelly 
will drop out ; if it does not, grasp the dish and mold 
with both hands, placing the thumbs upon the mold, 
and give all a slight shake, which will cause the jelly 
to leave the mold. Place a few half slices of lemon 
around the base, and it is ready to serve. 

The color of this jelly should be a light amber, 
which, in conjunction with the wine, may be produced 
by the addition of a little yellow coloring. 

A lemon jelly is made in precisely the same way 
only that no wine but more lemon juice is used, and 
that it is colored a light but bright yellow. There are 
many possibilities in the way of coloring and combi- 
nation, which will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful jelly maker, and by keeping the fundamental 
principles right any possible variations may readily 
be made. 

These instructions will be found extremely helpful 
on account of their clear details ; and as they give 
suggestions regarding the different kinds of jellies, 
they are capable of wide application in the prep- 
aration of the various fruits and berries. 

— Good Housekeeping, 



Orlfiaal in Good Housbkbbpinc. 

THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
Before Cooking-School Dayi.* 

When Adam in God's garden walked, 

And Eve walked close beside him, 
He heard a loud " Where art thou" voice, 

And quaking fears sore tried him. 

Together they in search for food, 

Essayed at once to grapple 
With a subject then not understood, 

Of how to treat the apple. 

The fruit was f aur to look upon. 

As it hung upon its tree, 
And the Creator of the Universe, 

Had said there let it be. 

But like unto Eve's daughters fair, 

Who have arisen smce, 
When told it was forbidden fruit 

Had cravings most intense. 

Curiosity must be satisfied. 

Although it were a sin, 
To pluck and eat without a thought 

Of what yet " might have been." 

Brave Adam would not take a bite. 

Until he could "sec through it," 
But the serpent told the woman to 

Tell the man he'd better do it 

Now had the fruit been baked or stewed. 

Or cooked in a luscious pie, 
' It might have been " the dreaded curse 

Could have waited or pass by. 
Presuming this to be the case, 
» Let's no longer here discuss 

The subject of forbidden fruit 

That has kicked up such a muss, 
As has been made in later years. 

Because our Mother only saw 
The apple in its uncooked state. 

And told Adam to eat it raw. 

Now had the Father of Mankind, 

Only asserted then his rights. 
Heartaches in scores might have been saved. 

And many family fights. 

Had our " First Parents " only known 

Of the modem Cooking School, 
Of the skill and science here well-shown. 

For living by weight and rule, 

Of how to change the raw and crude 

Into delicious made-up things, 
Of which reality writes and treats. 

And poetry glibly sings. 

Had the world but known a Cooking School, 

Such as we have to-day. 
The Garden of Eden might perhaps 

Have come prepared to stay. 

If the apple of which Adam took a bite. 

As has been duly booked, 
Had only at once on being plucked. 

Been scientifically cooked, 

Not as our " mothers used to cook," 

But by the modem rule, 
We find in vogue, with good results, 

In the Modem Cooking School 

* Read at a New Enyland Cookinff-School Reception and Enter- 
tainment. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WOMAN AND WOMAN'S CLUBS* 
Intelligently Considered and Snooeesfnlly Defended. 

^HAT tender memories, what lofty senti- 
ment, what alluring pictures of home, are 
called forth by that magic word— "a/^wtf/i." 
Our dearly beloved, and much lamented 
friend, the late Kate Field, has paid a 

most delightful compliment to womankind, in the 

following lines : 

" They talk about a woman's sphere 
As though it had a limit, 
There's not a place in earth or Heaven, 
There's not a task to mankind given, 
There's not a blessing or a woe, 
There's not a whisper, " yes " or *' no," 
There's not a life, a death, a birth. 
There's not a feather's weight of worth. 
Without a woman in it." 

In the days before Christianity, woman was re- 
garded, universally, as man's inferior. She was taken 
and given in marriage, valued, chiefly as an animal to 
perpetuate a race of people. Her education was neg- 
lected excepting that which led to physical perfec- 
tion. Writers of the time characterize her as capri- 
cious and false. ** She rose to fall— lived but to die." 
As nothing was expected of her intellectually, and her 
intelligence never tested, it would indeed be hard to 
form an estimate of her capabilities. 

There were, of course, exceptions, as, for instance, 
Aspasia, who had no superior as an orator, not even 
Pericles, and that at the acme of Athenian classics, 
twenty-three hundred years ago. 

The present age is pre-eminently a " woman's age." 
She stands by the side of man in art, literature, sci- 
ence and politics. I am happy to say that to-day 
there is practically no limit placed upon the field of 
study open to woman, certainly none on the ground of 
intellectual inferiority. Has not Christianity exalted 
woman to true and undisputed dignity? for "In 
Christ Jesus there is neither rich nor poor, bond nor 
free, male nor female." Woman is more tactful than 
man ; her perceptions are equally as quick, but she 
is physically so constituted that her powers of en- 
durance are not so great as man's. 

Many studies require more physical endurance in 
the researches necessary to their perusal than others. 
Therefore, each and every woman must be a law unto 
herself as to the studies she will pursue, knowing her 
own strength best. Such studies should be pursued, 
however, as make her attractive to her own sex, as 
well as companionable and interesting to the sterner 
sex. The woman's club has done much for woman — 
will do more. The much abused sewing society of 
our grandmothers, through the spirit of evolution, 
has given to us the woman's club of to-day. Though 
a constant target for ridicule and sarcasm, the sewing 
society of the past, like the oft-berated " mother in- 



• Read at the ** Illinois Women's Press Assoc'ation," May, 1897, by 
Cora V. Munro. 



law," has done much for woman and has made man 
debtor in many ways. 

The first suggestion of a woman's club shocked 
both masculine and feminine minds with the un- 
womanliness of the project. It was popularly sup- 
posed to be a place where women met and united to 
aid one another in throwing off the responsibilities of 
home, home making and home keeping, that she 
was working her way towards the polls, and the stay- 
ing out of nights, that distinctly mannish prerogative 
of all ages. 

How the woman's clubs have thrived and multi- 
plied. The large cities have clubs of all kinds, as 
varied in purpose as Joseph's coat in colors. No vil- 
lage or hamlet so small that it does not boast one or 
more woman's clubs. A gentleman, whose wife is an 
enthusiastic club member, complained recently that 
" everything in their home was done in parliamentary 
style, and that even the baby was fed and put to bed 
mathematically." Is this then so very shocking a 
state of affairs.^ Is not parliamentary law estab- 
lished by usage, and this usage founded on principles 
and reason, and the application of these principles 
considered an art } Where then is the sting of criti- 
cism aimed at the woman's club? Blackstone says 
the word "Law" means the rules of human action 
or conduct. 

I quote from the same source when I say that the 
word ^'parliaments* was first applied under Louis VII, 
in France, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
Have not the women of to-day most excellent prece- 
dent in the study of parliamentary law? Through 
the very discipline of this drill thought is developed, 
discussion invited, measures and motions attacked, 
and not their projectors. The club is teaching daily 
the broad spirit of tolerance. All meet here upon 
the same level, and each member's rights must be re- 
spected. The club is rescuing the conversation of 
well-bred women from meaningless common places, 
from the tendency to gossip in the most elegant man- 
ner by damning with faint praise and the phrases of 
double enieni/Xhtir "dearest friends." 

It is cultivating in woman an interest in the im- 
portant topics of the day. The main things now in 
club life to be guarded against are personalities and 
unclubbable women. The unclubbable woman is she 
who will not walk in the ranks as a private and lacks 
the ability necessary to become a general. She it is 
who cannot understand that it is far better to be the 
best of a kind, than an inferior of a higher kind. Do 
not infer from this remark that I would have you 
stoop, or never reach upward. I would urge every 
woman, in the words of Hannah More, to "live and 
converse up to her understanding, to improve her 
understanding by applying her mind to objects above 
and not below her level, for the understanding gains 
more by stretching than by stooping." Let the club 
woman always bear in mind that what is good man- 
ners in the home is the same in the club, that sense 
of honor with which we guard our family affairs will 
constrain us to be equally as loyal to our club, for the 
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club is as a large family, and as a member your duty 
is plainly to protect its interests. In the mad rush 
of the times after education and culture, let us not 
get a superficial idea of these two words. 

Education is most aptly and, to me, plainly de- 
scribed in the following words : " Education is prop- 
erly to draw forth, and implies not so much the com- 
munication of knowledge as the discipline of the in- 
tellect, the establishment of principles, and the regu- 
lation of the heart** 

" Culture means mastery over self, politeness, fair- 
ness, good conduct, and charity." Therefore, sister 
club members, look well to the establishment of prin- 
ciples, see that your heart action is good, and culti- 
vate fervent charity among yourselves, and the lords 
of creation will be showering benedictions upon 
Woman's Clubs. . 

Original m Good Housbkbbping. 

A HOLIDAY DAINTY. 
Homemade Macaroons. 

PEW housewives are aware of the fact that plain 
and even fancy macaroons are within her 
province— that the baker can be defied after 
all, as far as this dainty is c6ncerned. The following 
is an excellent and simple recipe culled from a 
(strictly baker's) book, called "The Baker's Treas- 
ure," containing macaroon recipes galore, which the 
baker makes use of for the future delectation of his 
patrons. The recipe has been modified for home 
use, and no special skill is required to make a home 
success of this branch of the cooking art : 
Plain Macaroons. 

Take one pound of almond paste, eight to ten whites of 
eggs, and one and one-quarter pounds of powdered sugar. 
Work the paste and whites into a smooth dough, then 
work the sugar in thoroughly. Lay the dough out, the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, on paper, and bake for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes in a moderate oven to a 
golden brown. Be careful that the dough is neither too 
stiff nor too soft, which can easily be regulated (after a 
trial or two) by adding either a little more white of an egg 
or almond paste, as the case may require. Be sure that 
the dough is not lumpy. A slight dusting of powdered 
sugar before baking will improve the looks of the maca- 
roons. Perhaps it may be well to add that moistening 
the paper at the back of each macaroon, after baked, 
will make the removal of same a very easy task. 

These materials will make a large batch of maca- 
roons and it would be wise, during the first trial or 
so to use, say only one-quarter or one-half of what is 
called for by the recipe. 

The almond paste can probably be procured by 
the pound from your baker ; at any rate, your grocer 
can get it for you in the smallest package, which is 
five pounds. As the paste will keep from six to eight 
weeks if stored in a cool dry place, the fact that the 
smallest can is five pounds should be no drawback. 
The average family are fond of macaroons and can 
make them disappear as they would crullers or 
cookies, and for parties, macaroons are almost indis- 
pensable. 

— Emma L, Hauck, 



Oriffinal in Good Housekeeping. 

HEROICS OF THE HOME. 

We have them with, around, above us, 

Guardians of our keep and care. 
Living to know, and bless, and love us, 

Our joys and griefs to share ; 
We have them here and near unto us, 

With a cordial grasp of hand, 
A stream of good deeds flowing to us, 

Of genuine home-life brand. 

The head of the house quite a hero, 

When sitting down to his meat. 
With thermometer spirits at zero, 

[f only to serve and to eat ; 
The Mater alike is a heroine, 

When she waketh at early morn, 
Without introduction " betwixt and between," 

Of comfort and pleasure shorn. 

With a welcome to the mom's incoming, 

Ever ready to watch and to wait. 
Mid the bees of industry humming 

Sweet music at day's opening gate, 
While winding and setting in motion 

The hum-drum wheels of each day. 
While oiling the " ways " of each notion, 

As a handmaid of patience alway. 

Then to take a hand with the Master, 

As the days wear wearily on. 
Preventing entente and disaster, 

And bidding blue devils be gone ; 
These heroes and heroines together, 

With hearts and hands closely entwined, 
Are prepared for a stress of foul weather. 

And pleasant paths ready to find. 

Then on the broad sea of endeavor. 

Or out on life's broad battlefield. 
With a spirit of love and kind favor, 

That richest of blessings e'er yield ; 
As grow the hearts and heads of the Home, 

So grows the Olive Branch table, 
Where children with filial love come 

In fact, as in story and fable. 

As rise and fall fresh springs of life, 

In valley, or plain, or on mountain. 
So rise Home- Virtues, in streams rare and rife. 

To the height of the head of the Fountain, 
As lived in homes of far away eld, 

Such as for ages have gone on before us, 
Bright examples in memory brilliantly held. 

Stand around and hang cheerily o'er us. 

No nobler recording ever is shown, 

None more faithful, braver or truer, 
No heroism into saint life grown. 

Than the home-life heroic and pure ; 
Unselfish living and doing until 

Whether told of in song or in story, 
The tale of doing life's duty well, 

With a modest degree of glory. 

Heroes and heroines, glorified saints, 

Martyrs of the genus human, 
Spirits of the blest, without sins or taints, 

Their earthly title is Woman ; 
First at the cradle of the Son of Man, 

At dawn to the Cross first to come, 
Constant the banner e'er to maintain. 

Of true Heroism in the Home. 

—John Wentivorth, 
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Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

BEST. 
Oh, sweet restorer, quiet rest, 
For all by doubt and care oppressed, 
Where may thy blissful home be found 
Within the horizon*s farthest bound, 
Where casting^ wearying^ doubt away 
Peace, rest and joy may come to stay? 
Where'er that charming^ spot may be 
On mountain wild, by rolling sea. 
My books and work afar 111 fling. 
And to that grateful haunt take wing. 
There floating down life's placid stream 
My days shall pass a long, bright dream. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ —A, P. 

Orifinal In Good Housekeeping. 

SOME SUMMER-TIMB QATHEBINQS. 
TK^th DomMtic Note-Book in Hand. 



Quenching Hot Weather Thirst— Dinners for a Nickel, 
AND A Course Dinner for a Dime— When Green 
Peas are Plenty. 

Quenching Hot Weather Thirst. 

URING the midsummer days, 
when beaded perspiration 
wrings itself from off the brow 
of weary wayfarers along the 
path of every day life, great 
care should be had in the mat- 
ter of " cooling drinks." While 
ice water "tastes good," it 
should only be indulged in tem- 
perately and with great caution. 
Drinks made from the juices of 
fruit, carefully cooled, are not 
only the safest to indulge in, 
but peculiarly grateful and re- 
freshing, and nothing will quench thirst so effectually 
as a lightly sweetened lemonade, or a light infusion 
of grape or orange juice tinctures, well mixed and 
cooled with ice water. 

Cold tea, sweetened or not, according to taste, with 
a slice or dash of lemon, are not only palatable, but 
safe to indulge in, even when the person is heated to 
a free flow of perspiration. 

Iced coffee, served with milk or cream, while the 
liquid is boiling hot, with a sprinkle of sugar, and 
iced ** clear " coffee is also very serviceable, but not 
as sati^ying to the palate as when served with judi- 
ciously added trimmings. 

There are also chocolate frappe, iced cocoa, cream 
whips and nectars, strawberry punches, with number- 
less other fancy mixtures, to be had for the asking— 
and paying f or^that bring comfort and cheer, without 
any stimulating elements, when the dog star rages, 
and the " heated term " make life a burden of snares 
and pitfalls of over-indulgence in quenching the 
summer-day thirst. 

The safety-gauge menu of wet goods includes tea 
and coffee, carefully iced chocolate and cocoa, frappe, 
cream nectar, made from tartaric acid, the whites of 
^gg with a little sugar, well beaten together, grape 
juice nectar, a blending of pressed grape juice with 



sugar and water and a dash of lemon ; a combination 
of lemon, orange and strawberry mixture, "well 
shaken before taken," with a light addition of freshly 
brewed tea ; fruit punches on a strictly temperance 
basis ; claret with flavor of pineapple, grape, lemon, 
orange, cherry, peach, quince or plum extract, and 
last but not by any means least, an honestly made, 
plain, old-fashioned lemonade will fill the bill well as a 
healthful, refreshing and safe harbor of refuge in the 
broad and open sea of unrest, when in search of the 
best known elements and combinations for hot 
weather drinks. 

Dinners for a Nickel, and a Course Dinner 
FOR A Dime. 

The close bearing which waste and saving and 
thrifty and shiftless management bear to each other 
in connection with the successes and failures in 
domestic and commercial life as well, have no better 
object lesson than that which the Bowery Mission 
with two or three establishments in regions of New 
York City where such enterprises are placed to do and 
have done the most good to the greatest number, 
with a most successful following. 

This mission has been in operation for nearly a 
score of years, and it is perhaps not too much to say, 
has been the means of helping the unfortunate and 
rescuing weak and weary humanity, in both body and 
soul, to an extent, not easy to be measured in a 
worldly point of view or estimated in connection with 
the progressive aims and purposes of spiritual life 
and growth. These missions have different locations 
in the Bowery, from which they take the name, where 
five and ten-cent meals— the price of a glass of beer 
or drink of whiskey — are served daily in an orderly, 
cleanly and attractive manner, as many as 3,300 of 
these meals having been furnished in a single day. 

Let the superintendent of the Mission, Mr. John 
H. Wyburn, tell in his own words and in detail of 
what the bill of fare consists as here served. In 
reply to an inquiry of a visitor as to the quantity and 
quality of the meals served, he says : 

•* I will order first a five-cent meal, and then a full 
course dinner for ten cents." 

The Five-Cent Meal,— a dish of corned beef 
hash, three slices of fresh bread, a big bowl of good 
strong coffee and a dish of bread pudding, all well 
cooked and quickly and neatly served. 

The Ten-Cent Course Dinner,— A rich and 
substantial vegetable soup, roast pork, potato salad, 
three slices of fresh bread with butter, a bowl of 
coffee, tea or milk, if preferred, and a bread pudding. 
In place of the pork, the " guests " have the privilege 
of choosing roast beef, roast mutton, roast lamb, or 
corned beef and cabbage, and with every meal may 
have a choice of two vegetables. The five-cent 
order has a choice of fried liver, beef stew, mutton 
stew, pork and beans, and fried codfish in place of 
corned beef hash. 

These mission houses are kept open night and 
day, from year's end to year's end, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, giving employment ^o^^pth gei^e^^^rt^p^ 
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than one hundred persons, of all afj^es, nationalities 
and professions, including in the last category, 
authors, attorneys, bankers, tradesmen, mechanics, 
clerks, etc., at from two to three dollars a day, em- 
ployment being given to the very needy until able to 
procure respectable clothing and secure a start in 
the right direction elsewhere, when rotation is the 
order of the day, and others may take their places, 
thus keeping the procession in marching order up 
the hill of difficulty and distress, by this uplifting • 
process of human effort and endeavor. 

The New York Board of Health is quoted as saying 
these kitchens " are cleaner than most of the kitchens 
in the swell restaurants," and the service fully as 
quick and neat. No one is turned away with the single 
exception of disorderly applicants; no sex, race, 
creed or color are refused welcome and attention, and 
many who have partial and sometimes full employ- 
ment in the vicinity of the Mission houses, drop in 
there regularly for their meals, simply because they 
can get more and better food for the money than 
they can elsewhere; others for the reason that there 
are no tobacco and whiskey fumes to contend with, 
or vile and profane language to listen to. 

Is it worth while to ask the question always upper- 
most in the public mind, " Does it pay ?" " Pay in 
what?" In silver and gold and bank bills, "where 
moth and rust doth corrupt ? " In name and fame ? 
In place and preferment? In worldly glory and 
advancement ? Or, on the other hand, in helping to 
make the ways we walk in, those of pleasantness and 
peace ? In recognition of the mystic hand of brother- 
hood that makes all men one? In support of the 
uplifting tendencies of humanity to a higher plane of 
earthly labor and a purer and better spiritual life ? 

Thanks to the industrious and economical methods 
of the Bowery missions, while they do not perhaps 
pay large per cent, dividends "on the capital invested," 
they do pay their " fixed charges," and " owe no man 
anything," save an honest desire in practice as well 
as in precept, to "look up and not down," and "to 
lend a hand." 

When Gkeen Peas are Plenty. 

Freshly picked, promptly prepared and carefully 
cooked green peas are one of the delights of life, at 
this season of the year. The housewife, who can 
have them plucked and podded during the early 
morning hours for dinner the same day, has a mani- 
fest advantage over those who are dependent on the 
flabby kinds that have been transported either by sea 
or by rail, miles and miles away from their places of 
growth, interspersed along the way with rough hand- 
ling, through various grades of climate and dusty 
belongings. Such as these are without appetizing 
or nourishing qualities, and are too often tasteless 
and insipid. 

To have an enjoyable and satisfactory dish of 
green peas, the pods should be washed or rinsed, but 
not the peas when podded. After shelling, the peas 
should be kept in a cool place and covered with a 



moistened cloth, to keep them from the air as much 
as occasion may allow. The boiling should be done 
in salted water, sufficient to cover them well, and 
when tender drained well before turning into a sauce- 
pan for seasoning, in which operation good, sweet 
butter should not be overlooked. Seasoned in a 
saucepan, after a few minutes cooking and a dish fit 
for the gods will be the result. 

Among the many new ways for cooking peas, the 
following has the assurance of one who has tried the 
recipe, as " found in a newspaper," of being " very 
nice, indeed : " 

" To cook peas with lettuce, procure a solid head 
of lettuce, remove the outside leaves and cut the 
remainder into ribbons. Put one quart of young peas 
in a saucepan with one small onion cut into halves 
and the prepared lettuce and pour over the whole 
one gill of stock or water. Season with salt and 
pepper and a generous supply of butter. Cover the 
pan and let the contents slowly cook until the peas 
are tender. Beat one egg light and stir into it two 
tablespoonfuls of cream. When the peas are cooked, 
add the egg mixture, remove the onion and serve as 
soon as possible." 

At the opening of the green pea season, care 
should be taken not to cook too long. The genuine 
green pea flavor is almost entirely lost by overmuch 
cooking, but as the season advances, the danger lies 
with the other extreme. Peas should always be 
cooked and seasoned, according to age and condition 
of fresh or stale peculiarities and propensities. 

— Good Housekeeping, 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 

It is a fine thing to be persecuted for righteousness* sake. 

Every man must decide as to the kind of food his soul 
needs. 

An old-time custom has always in itself something 
venerable. 

The shell-fish and sea- weed that cling to the ship's keel 
are not the ship. 

One reason why we find it so hard to talk of God is that 
we live so far from him. 

We like to fancy ourselves bearing a cross, because it 
enables us to claim the crown. 

When we enter the portals of the church, we take our 
bundle of peculiarities with us. 

If we present a vulnerable point to the foe, we must 
expect him to take advantage of it. 

Every man is constructed upon a diflerent basis, and 
must work and be worked after his kind. 

If we wish to make an impression on hearts, we must 
take hearts when they are open to impression. 

People have a sufficient alacrity in sinning ; do not let 
us call that a sin which is only a difiPerence of taste. 

We confound incident with essence ; and the result is 
harmful. It is wrong, and wrong is always harmful. 

A duty is not to be shirked because it is disagreeable; 
but if it can be made agreeable, by all means make it so. 
—Gail Hamilton. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

IHMOBTALITT. 

Oblivion ! but the darkness of the blind I 
It is not real ; deed, word, vision, past, 
Are known to God ; and if so known, are cast 
In mold imperishable as His mind. 
Or be they spiritual, and unconfined. 
Still are they in that knowledge self-amass'd — 
Knowledge that is Creation ; and must last 
With all things that have ever been combined. 
Nor would I deem the Divine Consciousness 
All from this earth removed, o'er which the dove 
Brooded ; for rocks and wooded wilderness 
Are but reflections of things known above ; 
And I would trust that every scene we bless 
With one sweet thought will live, forever, with our love. 
— Edward Wilbur Mason. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

LIYINQ ON $10 A WEEK. 
A Good Presentation of an UnuBoal Circnmstance. 

FTER reading an article 
in a late number of 
Good Housekeeping 
entitled, "The Cost of 
Living," in which the 
writer showed very con- 
clusively that a family 
of six (I believe it was) 
could live comfortably 
on twenty-five dollars 
per week, I was filled 
with a strong desire to 
write a plain statement 
of how a family of five 
were enabled "to live, 
move and have their being," on ten dollars per week, 
for three years. Hard, dry facts are seldom inter- 
esting, but I think, perhaps, there are many people 
who have to live on that amount who may profit 
some from our experience. 

To begin with, our family consists of father, mother 
and three children. We were fortunate in securing 
the upper half of a house in the suburbs for which we 
paid five dollars per month rent. The rooms were 
light and airy and looked very cozy when furnished. 
Of course we could boast of no parlor, but our front 
room was so arranged as to be a combination of bed- 
room and sitting room. In these days of folding 
beds and bed lounges, this may be very easily accom- 
plished. A few good pictures on the walls, a window 
graced with thrifty plants, books and papers on the 
table and shelf and a melodeon, from which we were 
able to evoke sweet sounds, were some of the things 
that contributed to make this a pleasant spot. 

Economy was strictly practiced on all sides. We 
permitted nothing to go to waste. The children 
were taught to pick up and put away, even the most 
trivial thing, because as they said, "we might have 
some use for it." 
The head of the household had no expensive tastes 



to gratify, being strictly temperate and not addicted 
to the use of tobacco, so that aside from the question 
of clothing, he had few personal expenses. 

We allowed four dollars per week to the grocer and 
two dollars to the butcher, of course it varied a little 
some weeks, but not very much. 

In the summer we used gasoline, two gallons per 

week being sufficient for cooking and laundry ing. 

Then it was we took " time by the forelock," and by 

• buying a small load of coal now and then when it 

was cheap, we laid in our winter supply. 

We had the great blessing of health, and unlike 
the family before alluded to, we did not pay a goodly 
proportion of our income to our medical friend. 
Simple sicknesses we always treat ourselves, as any- 
one can with a little experience. We have a small 
medicine chest convenient, to which we have re- 
course quite often, and it is needless to add, that we 
believe " an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure." 

The servant question has never troubled me a 
particle, for the reason that being strong and active 
I prefer to do my own housework, rather than be 
bothered with the constant presence of an outsider 
in our little family circle. 

One advantage we had, although it may not be 
regarded in that light by others, was that we had 
some wealthy relatives, who remembered our exist- 
ence so far as to. hand down their dresses to our 
children in a fair state of preservation, and as the 
material was always of the best, they bore remaking. 
Being handy with the needle I was enabled to dress 
my children tastefully with very little expense. One 
good dress a season sufficed for my wants, as I went 
out very seldom. 

For the summer, with some good black lace 
which I had, a frame and a bunch of forget-me- 
nots, I manufactured a little toque, which I wore 
all season and which looked quite as well as if it 
had cost money instead of time. When winter 
came the same frame covered with serge to match 
my dress, ornamented with a black wing, answered 
every purpose. 

Our whole family being musically inclined, the 
little melodeon was a source of never failing pleasure. 
On it were played waltzes, polkas, schottisches and 
even a gallop or two, to which busy flying feet 
kept time. 

It was no unusual thing, of an evening, to see the 
father and eldest girl (who had been taught by both 
parents to dance), "trip the light fantastic," while 
the mother played one of Strauss' soul, or rather 
soul inspiring compositions. 

When songs were the order of the day, all the 
voices swelled the chorus, even the little two-year- 
old added his shrill treble, so that notwithstanding 
our means would not allow us to attend many 
concerts or the theatre very often, we had simple 
unalloyed pleasure as well as comfort on ten dollars 
per week. 

-C. V. R. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



You Called fie, and 1 Came. 

I heard your dear voice in my dreamt, 

'Mid watches of the night, 
When o'er the orange groves the stars 

Shed down their silver light. 
The wind swept by o'er hearts of flowers 

That, dreaming, seem'd to weep, 
Yet like an old refrain I heard 

Your voice at time of sleep. 

I heard the tender songs of old, 

The words you once would say. 
Whose echoes dwell within my soul. 

My dearest love, for aye ; 
And as I heard there stole to me 

A message from love's home, 
0*er sapphire sea and moonlit night, 

A voice that bade me come. 

'Twas not the wind 'mid feathery palms 

That softly spoke to me, 
Twas not the tide on golden sands. 

The ripple of the sea— 
But 'twas your voice, your voice alone. 

That gently breathed my name. 
You bade me come from far, dear love, 

You called me, and I came.— London Lady. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



A 

Dangerous 
Habit. 



common one. 



There are many harmful habits into 
which people are unconsciously led, 
and among them is that of coffee eat- 
ing ; which, let us hope, is not a very 
Coffee was made to be ground and 
used as a beverage. It is a drink, not an eatable. 
Yet many persons chew the berry. The coffee-eating 
habit is one of the worst to which people can become 
addicted. A well-known physician says it is on the 
increase. This doctor adds: "Coffee, when boiled 
and taken as a beverage, is not only uninjurious, but 
beneficial, unless taken in very great quantity, but 
when eaten as roasted is productive of a train of ills 
that finally result in complete physical and mental 
prostration. I have had a number of cases of the 
kind, and they are as difHcult to cure as those arising 
from the opium habit. The trouble is more preva- 
lent among young girls than anyone else. They eat 



parched coffee without any definite object, just as 
they eat soapstone slate pencils, with much more 
disastrous results. The coffee-eater becomes weak 
and emaciated, the complexion is muddy and sallow, 
the appetite poor, digestion ruined and nerves all 
unstrung. Coffee will give a few minutes of exhil- 
aration, followed with great weakness. The vic- 
tims nearly die when deprived of the accustomed 

stimulant." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Little Boy— The preacher says there is no marryin' 
in Heaven. 

Little Girl— Of course not. There wouldn't be enough 
men to go round. — North La Crosse Argus. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Woman's Even so well-defined a matter as that 
Rights. of woman's rights may be viewed from 
various standpoints. Here is a fresh and 
sparkling declaration from a fearless writer who takes 
her own position regardless of the opinions of her 
"strong-minded sisters": Woman's rights! Why, 
the very first right we expect is to be treated better 
than anybody else— better than men treat each other 
as a body, and better by the individual man than he 
treats all other women. I abominate the idea of 
equality and to be mentally slapped on the shoulder 
and told I am "a good fellow." I shrink from the 
idea of independence and cold, proud isolation with 
my emancipated sister-women, who struggle into their 
own coats unassisted, and get red in the face putting 
on their own skates, and hang on to a strap in the 
street car in the proud consciousness that they are 
independent and the equal of men. I never worry 
myself when a man is on his knees in front of me put- 
ting on my overshoes, as to whether he considers me 
his equal politically or not. It is sufficient satisfac- 
tion for me to see him there. If he hadn't wanted to 
save me the trouble I suppose he wouldn't have 
offered. He may even think I am not strong enough 
for such an arduous duty. That wouldn't hurt my 
feelings either. I have an idea that he likes it better 
to think that I cannot do anything troublesome for 
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myself than to believe that I could get along perfectly 
without him. In fact— here's heresy for you, oh, ye 
emancipated— I do not in the least mind being de- 
pendent upon men — provided the men are nice 
enough. Let them give us all the so-called rights 
they want to. I shall never get over wanting to get 
behind some man if I see a cow. Let them give us a 
vote if they will. I shall want at least three men to 
go with me to the polls— one to hold my purse, one 
to hold my gloves, and the third to show me how to 

c^st my vote. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

RoixcAR (to a friend whose footgear is frayed.)—" I 
thought those were patent leathers." 
Keefo— •* They are ; but the patent has expired."— New 

York Journal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Justice In discussing the matter of " In- 

Before dividual Credits" in an address deliv- 

Qenerosity. ered before the National Association 
of Credit Men, at Kansas City, the 
speaker, a prominent New York banker, uttered 
some golden truths which should be impressed 
upon the minds of those people who are careless 
in the matter of payment of obligations to trades- 
men and others. A few sentences, bristling with 
truth, may be quoted: The custom of allowing 
people of means to suit their own convenience 
in making payments has gradually grown until it 
seems to me that a reform should be instituted, and 
they should be taught that the mere fact that they 
are possessors of wealth does not entitle them to 
exceptional privileges, to the detriment of those not 
so fortunately situated. It has been truly said that 
the period covered by the last three years has been 
the "rich man's panic," and many of the wealthy 
people have allowed their accounts to run past due. 
The flagrant abuse of credit and confidence at their 
hands should be corrected. They think nothing of 
taking a trip to Europe, or out of town, leaving un- 
settled their accounts with their butcher, grocer and 
tradespeople generally, who fear to bring the least 
pressure to bear upon them, as they usually take the 
greatest offense when asked to meet an obligation 
that may, perhaps, have been long past due. 

This delinquency becomes doubly harmful when 
those in humble circumstances, to whom every dollar 
is a matter of much importance, are the sufferers, 
and the speaker illustrated the point by these in- 
stances: X is a poor dressmaker living in New 
York, who worked for Z, a wealthy woman. Z paid 
X fifty dollars on account, leaving a balance of one 
hundred dollars due her, and shortly afterwards 
sailed for Europe, where she remained for six months. 
In the meantime, X, deprived of the one hundred 
dollars, was unable to meet her rent and other obli- 
gations, and suffered much humiliation and incon- 
venience. When Z returned from Europe, she paid 
X without even an apology for the delay. 

A, a poor seamstress, working for a dollar and a 
half a day, was employed by one of the leaders of 



New York society, whose name is associated with 
most of the season's great social functions and chari- 
ties. In many ways she was kind to this seamstress, 
sometimes giving her cast-off garments ; but she was 
thoughtlessly unkind about paying her for her ser- 
vices. The rich woman could not understand why 
this servant should demand her wages, and conse- 
quently discharged her. 

M is a well-known physician in Brooklyn. He has 
treated a wealthy family, residing on one of the most 
fashionable avenues in that city; but for a year his 
bills remained unpaid — not even noticed. Finally 
he made an appeal to the lady of the house on one 
of his calls. " Doctor, please be patient with me," 
she said ; " my husband has given me money for that 
bill three different times, but I used it for shopping, 
and am afraid to tell him. I will try to pay the bill, 
little by little, out of my allowance." Meantime the 
physician is worried about his own bills, because of 
the selfishness of this woman. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Customer— So you sell these watches at $2.50 each. 
It must cost that to make them 
Jeweler— It does. 

Customer— Then how do you make any money ? 
Jeweler— Repairing them.— Boston Traveller. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What There is a basis of fact for the 

do Women declaration made by a woman herself. 

Read ? writing to one of the more influential 

daily papers of the central West, that 
as a matter of fact women read more than men— and 
read recklessly. When a man takes up a book to 
read he generally does so with more reason than a 
woman. Having less time than she has at his dis^ 
posal for recreation he selects more thoughtfully the 
books he will read. His selections may not be either 
as good or wise as hers, but he certainly does not 
read as promiscuously, says a woman in the St. Louis 
Republic. To start out to select a book with the 
feeling of " Oh, just anything to kill the time," gen- 
erally brings one to a place in the whirl of literature 
that often makes one fairly dizzy. My observations 
from different library corners have led me to finally 
and fully conclude that much literature is sought 
with simply the killing time idea in mind. Almost 
anything is chosen, and one may expect to end in 
being entirely wide of the mark when drawing infer- 
ences of character from what one sees library patrons 
reading at the smoothly polished tables of library 
reading rooms, or even the hurriedly selected books 
that are borne off home. 

Peep over the shoulders of a dozen young women 
you may chance to find reading in as many places in 
the libraries, in the street cars, or in the shops and 
offices, and see the manner of books they are reading; 
then you will know just how wide of the mark your 
guessing may come. You can tell at a glance that 
the most of them are reading each particular book 
more because it has been dubbed "popular" than 
because of any real interest they feel m itax)articula5 
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" Style." Frequently the woman who is reading has 
simply been urged on to doing so because of an un- 
governable curiosity to " see what it is like." There 
lurks in many a book a veritable wolf in sheep's 
clothing; a theory entirely contrary to man's and 
God's laws, and yet so cleverly put that it is fasci- 
nating in the extreme. Such books quickly go from 
the big library shelves and from the counters of the 
booksellers' shops, more's the pity ! A thousand and 
one observations you may make from a library comer 
that are interesting, but this one fact that has lately 
come to me while I " looked on " at present holds a 
great deal of interest for me. All the people who are 
reading " vicious " books are not— thank fortune — as 
yet vicious, and though such books may still continue 
to come, the woman who wills to pass them by un- 
heeded is still at liberty so to do. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Weary Watkins — *' I don't want no more sleep again 

for a year." 
Wandering WiUyum — " Wot*s eatin' you? " 
Weary Watkins — " I slep' las' night and dreamed I was 

workin'."— Chicago Record. 

4- -^ •*• <► 4- 

One A SHOP girl in one of the great depart- 

Qlrl's ment stores of Chicago thus explains 
Methods, how she is able to live in comparative 
comfort, dress neatly and well, and enjoy 
a certain amount of recreation, on her modest salary 
of seven dollars per week. It is through a modest 
and thoughtful economy that she is able to do this, 
yet how many there are, in all cities, who might follow 
her example and in so domg win peace for their pwn 
consciences and the respect of those with whom they 
come in contact. This is the story, in part, as she 
tells it in more extended detail : '* By clubbing with 
my chum I get my share of this room — which, you 
see, is large and light, with an alcove for the bed — 
for ^4 a month. Until this year I paid the same 
amount for the tiniest cubby-hole of a room up on the 
third floor of a boarding house, and it was as cheer- 
less a way of living as can be imagined— ice cold in 
winter and roasting hot all summer— but by sharing 
expenses in this way and rooming together we both 
do better. We tried getting our own breakfast and 
supper for awhile and lunching at a downtown res- 
taurant, but we were not strong enough to do this in 
addition to our work, and we never had a moment to 
go anywhere. Besides, it was no cheaper in the end, 
so we gave it up. So my room takes Si every week 
out of my slender $7. Then I pay $3 a week for table 
board, which is fairly good and includes a lunch to 
take down with me. Car fare is a standing expense 
of sixty cents a week, and forty cents goes for my 
]aurdry, be as careful as I may. My handkerchiefs 
I wash myself, and iron them by spreading them on 
the mirror while still wet, and I wear just as few wash- 
able clothes as possible, but still I rarely get through 
under forty cents a week. Fifteen cents I give in 
church and Sunday school on Sunday and ten cents 



weekly is my subscription to a fund for caring for sick 
and helpless shop girls. Then I lay away twenty-five 
cents every week for what I call my amusement fund, 
and in the summer and spring and fall I frequently 
walk down town and back when it does not rain. All 
I save in this manner, together with an occasional 
nickel subtracted from my laundry, I add to my 
* recreation fund,' and out of this money I pay my 
tuition fees at the singing and Delsarte classes. I 
must have recreation of some sort, and I prefer to 
dress more plainly and look after my mind and body 
a little. Of course twenty-five cents a week is not an 
extensive sum, but the classes I attend were specially 
got up for the benefit of girls with low salaries, and 
cost me, each of them, $4 a year. Five dollars goes 
for an occasional treat at the theater or opera, church 
concerts and entertainments, and, in summer, a visit 
to Jackson or Lincoln park every other Sunday. 
During my vacations I merely rest in my room or go 
to the parks, but if the weather is fine this spring I 
shall walk to work and back regularly, and treat my- 
self to a week or two at Wildwood, the working girls' 
summer home. When I get a raise of salary I am 
going to my own home for a visit, but that can't be 
done on $y a week." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wife— rm going to call on the Browns and ask them 
to meet the Joneses here at dinner; and to the Joneses to 
meet the Browns. We owe them both, you know. 

Husband — But I've heard they've just quarreled, and 
don't speak ! 

Wife — I know. They'll refuse, and we needn't give a 
dinner party at all. — Fun. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Schools of It has come to be recognized by 

Housekeeping, thoughtful students of vital social 
problems that the teaching of house- 
keeping is really one of the vital elements of modern 
education for women. Not a few enterprises in this 
direction have been inaugurated with a greater or less 
degree of success, and one of the New York papers 
gives particulars regarding an attempt of the kind 
being made by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, by means of in- 
struction at its "Seaside Homes" at West Coney 
Island. The association has engaged a teacher of 
food economy, specially trained along the lines of 
scientific work in domestic economy by Professor 
Atwater, of Middletown, Ct., who has made studies 
of the chemistry and economy of foods for the United 
States Government, whose writings on the subject 
are familiar to readers of Good Housekeeping. The 
new work has been called the ** Department of House- 
keeping." The girls are taken to the butcher's and 
grocer's and shown what is the most nutritious and 
most economical food to buy, and how to judge of 
the freshness and wholesomeness of meat, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. Taking the food home, the pupils are next 
shown how to prepare and cook it. One lesson given 
is on the methods of cooking starchy foods. Inci- 
dentally, much housework istaiw^hi-^^The^tovemust 
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be kept clean (an accomplishment that seems to be 
almost unknown to the girls), pots and pans have to 
be washed, tables set and cleared, and many hints on 
table etiquette are conveyed during meals. Much 
the same work has to be repeated every fortnight to 
a different set of girls. The greatest interest is mani- 
fested, and there is keen competition among them as 
to who can pare potatoes with least waste, and so on. 
It has been decided to offer prizes for the best work 
done by girls in this department. 

♦ ♦ ♦ •♦• ♦ 

HoRTENSE— " Who do you think was the first woman to 
use powder and paint?" 
Van Jay— "Eve." 

Hortense— " Why do you think it was Eve?'* 
Van Jay— *• She was the first woman." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fin de The inability of the average mind to 
Steele wrestle successfully with arithmetical prob- 
lems is shown by the confusion which mani- 
fests itself regarding the exact time at which the 
nineteenth century will close and the twentieth 
century begin— a matter of some interest, now that 
the century epoch is so near at hand. The only 
question, of course, is to which division the year 
1900 will belong. Not a few people suppose that it 
opens the twentieth century, the trouble being that 
they confuse the figures "19" with those of the 
years to follow. We have the matter in a nutshell 
by remembering that it takes a full 100 years for a 
century. The era having begun with the year i, we 
s lould have had a full hundred years at the close of 
the year 100, and a full nineteen hundred years, or 
nineteen centuries, at the close of the year 1900 — but 
not a day sooner. January i, 1901, will mark the 
advent of the twentieth century. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The man (with an only son)— What kind of scholars 
do you turn out at thjs institution ? 
Principal— Those who do not study.— Sif tings. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The World The agitation in behalf of tem- 

Does riove. perance and temperate living was 
never so earnest and widespread as at 
the present time ; seeing which, says a contemporary, 
many people take it for granted .that intemperance 
was never so rife in the world as now. This notion 
is quite false, however, for statistics and a perusal of 
the social memoirs of a century and more ago abroad 
plainly show that, especially in the brutal phases of 
drinking, there has been almost a transformation. It 
was a proud boast in the days of Gibbon that an 
English gentleman could consume a pint of brandy 
at a single sitting, and in the days of Sheridan, the 
man who could not dispose of his four pints of port 
in an evening was hardly regarded as a "man of 
spirit." At the famous literary gatherings of the last 
ctrntury in London the regular duty of the night 
porter at the clubs was to go the rounds in the early 



hours of morning and " loosen the gentlemen's neck- 
ties" who were found snoring in various places in 
the apartments. Henry Buckle, the historian of 
English civilization, draws a frightful picture of the 
drunkenness of the masses in the last and previous 
century, such occasions as executions on the public 
squares being attended by disgusting carnivals of 
intoxication. 

The coarseness of drinking habits in Great Britain 
and Ireland, even to-day, shocks the nations of 
Southern Europe ; but the people in those northern 
places would not tolerate for a moment the brutal 
drinking habits of the days of Fox and Dr. Johnson. 
Statistics evidence that intemperance has diminished 
in England nearly forty per cent , as compared with 
earlier periods. One of the court cronies of the 
Great Elector of Prussia, as related by Carlyle, chose 
to be buried publicly in a gin puncheon, as a mark of 
his devotion to ardent spirits, and the ceremony was 
not in the least shocking to public sentiment. An 
excessive drinker like those of other days is now de- 
cidedly a marked man in more senses than one, and 
the amount of toleration accorded him in society is 
at a low notch. Whatever suppression may have 
done to decrease drunkenness, the chief instrumen- 
tality has been general refinement and a higher moral 
sense in the community, silent forces that belie the 
forebodings of the p>essimist. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cornish miners believe that it is unlucky to whistle 

underground. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Renovating Whatever tends to preserve the re- 
Cloth spectable lifetime and creditable ap- 
Qarments. pearance of any article is a matter of 
true economy, and no pains which may 
be required in the process should be counted burden- 
some or vexatious. Clothing will often present a 
somewhat shiny or soiled appearance before it is 
much worn, and long before the thrifty and careful 
housewife feels that she could discard certain gar- 
ments she is conscious of their need of renovation. 
A scientific magazine publishes a method of cleansing 
cloth clothing which is so simple that all can avail 
themselves of it. An old vest, coat or pair of trousers 
that needs to be cleaned should first be carefully and 
thoroughly brushed, then plunged into strong warm 
soapsuds, and soused up and down thoroughly and 
vigorously. If there are any especially soiled spots 
they should be rubbed with the hands. If once put- 
ting into the suds is insufficient the garment can be 
put through a second tub of suds. Ihen it is to be 
rinsed through several waters and hung up on the 
line to dry. When nearly dry take it down, roll it up 
and leave it lying for an hour before pressing it. An 
old cotton cloth is laid on the outside of the garment 
before it is ironed and the iron passed over that until 
the wrinkles disappear. One must be careful to stop 
pressing before the steam ceases to rise, else the gar- 
ment will present a shiny appearance, for while the 
steam rises it brings up the nap with it. If there are 
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any obstinate wrinkles or shiny places lay a wet cloth 
over them and press the hot iron over those especial 
spots until they are smooth or satisfactory. 

When preparing to cleanse any garment an espe- 
cial suds should be made for that purpose, as in any 
suds that has been previously used there might be 
particles of lint or soil left in the water. Broadcloth, 
cassimere and other cloth garments may be renovated 
thus, time and again, with satisfactory results. A 
combination of pure coffee and ammonia in propor- 
tions of one dessertspoonful of the latter to a strained 
cupful of the former is an excellent renovator for 
shiny black goods. The ammonia is to be added to 
the coffee and the mixture allowed to stand over 
night, and then applied with a sponge to the carefully 
dusted and brushed garment. After the material is 
thoroughly sponged it should be rubbed with a dry 
woolen cloth. Coffee is also an excellent cleanser 
of ribbons, and gives them the stiffness and 
freshness of new material. Oxalic acid (which is a 
deadly poison), it is claimed, will remove iron rust 
from all white goods ; this is effected by applying the 
acid to the rust spots after they have been wet with 
pure water. A solution of chloride of lime will 
whiten cotton goods or underwear which through 
imperfect washing or lying unused have become yel- 
low. The chloride of lime is to be dissolved in hot 
water, then strained and diluted until it is not very 
strong. The articles to be whitened should be 
allowed to lie in the diluted solution for a few hours. 
The same treatment will remove mildew. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Smart Wife— Don*t worry, George. I wrote an article 
for the paper to-day showing how to get up a family din- 
ner for one dollar, and I took it around, and the editor 
gave me a dollar. 

Husband — That's a rare piece of good luck. What are 
you going to do with the dollar? 

Wife— rm going to try that recipe myself, and see 
if it will work — New York Weekly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wedding Of course no wedding would be much 
Presents, of anything without an array of elegant 
presents ; but it sometimes happens that 
what is given is of absolutely no use to the recipients, 
and here is some interesting newspaper advice as to 
what to do in such cases : What to do with old silver 
wedding presents is often a puzzling question, where 
the recipient has been generously remembered by 
her friends, and the various articles have gone out of 
date, and are comparatively useless. Certain periods, 
too, have been marked by very ugly and inartistic 
silver; the huge ^pergnes and burnished and en- 
graved specimens of twenty-five years ago are veri- 
table white elephants to their possessors, who often 
long to be rid of their care, and to have the intrinsic 
value of the silver instead. A certain sentiment of 
association and consideration for the donor prevents 
them from selling or exchanging what was chosen and 
given by friends, many of whom are dead and gone. 
Directly after this unfortunate period of the ^pergne, 



the ** Kirke silver " from Baltimore came into fashion. 
This, happily for the brides of that date, was charm- 
ingly pretty, was covered with quaint designs in 
repouss^ work, small flowers, leaves and butterflies 
after designs by Benvenuto Cellini— all good in its 
way and worthy of being kept for future descendants. 
Next came the Queen Anne revival, with its pretty 
fluted effects and black handles; and finally the 
present eclectic fashion, which is best of all, of select- 
ing what is most beautiful of all ages, both old and new. 
At a luncheon the other day a discussion arose as to 
what should be done with superfluous silver which 
had been presented as gifts. The expense of storage, 
the temptation to burglars and servants, etc., were 
all reviewed. It was the general opinion that the 
original donors would far rather that the recipients 
would exchange what was worse than useless for some 
pretty modern necessity that would be in constant 
use and beloved by its possessor. One lady present 
confessed to having disposed of much of her care by 
having her own name erased from various articles 
and having them remarked for wedding presents to 
others. Another, who felt bound to keep what had 
been so kindly given, and who did not wish to be 
burdened with its care, had a wooden panel secretly 
taken out near the staircase, and the silver stowed in 
the cavity, which was then resealed. The silver had 
remamed there for ten years unmolested. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I HOPE vou did not give that tramp any money to buy 
whiskey ? *' 

" No, indeed ! Yesterday I gave him a nickel to buy 
postal cards to send to his sick sister and to-day he came 
back for a nickel to buy some ink.*'— Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

♦ ♦♦•♦•♦ 

The Eye Who can explain or fathom the 

of a wondrous instinct of the child ? Lying in 

Child. the arms of its nurse, in its carriage or 
elsewhere, its large, round, wondering 
eyes roam over a sea of faces, till suddenly its 
features break into a sweet smile, a baby laugh 
dances in its eyes, perhaps the tiny hands are 
extended and the little body gives a bound, as though 
it would throw itself through space. What has 
happened ? It has recognized a friend— nothing more, 
and no less. It makes no mistake. Wiser, perchance, 
in that moment of inexperienced helplessness than it 
will be years afterward, when the world and its in- 
mates have been studied in the light of instruction 
and experience, its love-offering is seldom if ever 
mistakenly presented. By what power is this child- 
love directed ? By what subtle influence does it see 
and know what in after years it may strive in vain to 

discern ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A PERSON suffering with boils should eschew pastry, 
gravies, and every kind of meat, excepting lean mutton. 
The boils may be brought to a head by using a warm 
poultice of camomile flowers, or boiled white lily root, by 
fermentation with hot water, or by stimulating plasters. 
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Original in Good Housekbbping. 

"DIBTY FACE.*' 

Darling little " Dirty Face" 

Playing all the day ; 
Can I have the heart of grace 

E'en to say him " Nay ? " 

When he peeps in, at the door 

With his cheeks aglow— 
" Mamma, please, just one cake more— 

They're so good— you know ? " 

Tho' I feel it's very true, 

He has had his share— 
" Dirty-Face " has eyes so blue 

And such curly hair I — 

While beneath their coat of dirt. 

Dimples riot run ; 
Think ycu, one more cake will hurt : 
( He's our only son I ) 

— Lena S, Thompson, 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

AT BBSAE7A8T. 

However dear and lovable mamma is, however good 
the breakfast, the meal is not complete to the chil- 
dren so long as the father's chair is vacant. Instinct- 
ively, and perhaps unconsciously, every little one (to 
say nothing of mamma) suffers some strain of expect- 
ancy till the father comes. He is their king, they love 
him, they worship him in their child feelings. All that 
they are interested in they would like to submit to 
him in one way or another, and they, being children, 
are more keenly alive then than at any other meal of 
the day. When at last the great man's step is heard, 
all this sentiment among his pretty brood rushes to- 
ward him. They may not speak ; they may be too 
well trained to do so, or too shy. The feeling is 
there, and how heavy a price the father pays who 
chills it with his entrance, who comes, not only late, 
but absorbed in himself, makes everybody wait upon 
him in haste, dispatches his orders for the day be- 
tween mouthfuls, and rushes off to his office with a 
hasty kiss all around. The wife may have schooled 
herself till she does not mind, and the children may 
not comprehend for years what giving and taking of 
happmess they might have realized in that mornine 



hour. But whether they know it or not, their expect- 
ancy and affection are cooled a little more each day. 
The minds also have less to say, as they learn that 
they are not to be heard, but each one will have its 
awakening some day. And the father must be the 
loser in their respect, their admiration and their con- 
fidence, and he deserves to lose these precious things 
in inverse proportion to all he can possibly get out of 
that extra twenty minutes in bed.— Congregationalist. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THE MODEL WIPE. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household.— Proverbs xxxi 27 

The elements going to make up a model wife are 
usually quite as important to be found in the model 
husband, and first let us say that the model wife 
makes herself an interested partner in all the affairs 
of the husband. Not to be supported, but to support, 
in every laudable way by sympathy, commendation, 
and real and manifest interest should be the constant 
aim of the wife. 

The model wife should have larger faith in the 
husband, magnify, instead of minify his ability, his 
good qualities. Let him feel constantly that, what- 
ever the world may say of him or disbelieve in him, 
the wife at least has large faith in his ability and dis- 
position to succeed. The model wife will try to make 
the home the best and brightest place on the earth 
for the husband. The home may be humble, but it 
can be clean and bright with the light of love. The 
wife should study the art of home making, which 
enables the husband to say : " Home is always where 
my wife is." 

The model wife makes herself an intelligent com- 
panion of her husband. She sets out to know some- 
thing of the husband's daily work, mechanical or 
professional, and studies to comprehend somewhat 
the scope of thought upon which his mind is, for the 
most part, severely bent. The wife of the newspaper 
man learns something of newspaper making ; of the 
merchant, something of the store ; of the mechanic, 
somethinj; of machinery; of the lawyer, something 
of law, thus making herself an intelligent companion 
of her husband. 

The model wife studies to make herself attractive 
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to her husband ; especially does she do this quite as 
much after marriage. 

Many a wife was a perfect butterfly before marriage, 
who, through neglect of her personal attire, becomes 
quite uncomely, not to say repulsive after marriage. 
The model wife always puts on her company attire 
for her husband. She never allows herself to talk to 
others of the frailties of her husband. That the 
husband has frailties, makes mistakes, comes short 
of the highest ideal, will doubtless be quite apparent 
to all; it is not necessary nor best that the wife 
should go peddling them along the street or among 
the neighbors. 

The model wife will always avoid the habit or 
spirit of fault finding. Probably there will be enough 
to criticise, faults plenty if you look for them, but it 
rarely pays to dwell upon them or make them to ap- 
pear prominent in the home life. Better to forget and 
forgive. The model wife is a Christian wife. She 
has come to love (Jod, the giver of all good, and she 
desires and tries to follow Jesus Christ, His Son, the 
highest model of human life. She is richly possessed 
of the spirit of charily and she lives or tries to so 
live, that she can take her husband along to Heaven. 
— Rev! Dr. Thorpe. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE BABT. 

Like a tiny glint of light piercing through the dusty gloom 
Comes her little laughing face through the shadows of my 
room. 

And my pen forgets its way as it hears her patt'ring tread, 
While her prattling treble tones chase the thoughts from out 
my head. 

She is queen and I her slave, one who loves her and obeys, 
For she rules her world of home with imperious baby ways. 

In she dances, calls me " Dear t " turns the pages of my books ; 
Throws herself upon my knee, ukes my pen with laughing 
looks. 

Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my papers upside down, 
Draws me cabalistic signs, safe from fear of any frown. 

Crumbles all my verses up, pleased to hear the crackling sound, 
Makes them into bails and then— flings them all upon the 
ground. 

Suddenly she flits away, leaving me alone again 

With a warmth about my heart, and a brighter, clearer brain. 

^nd although the thoughts return that her coming drove 

away. 
The remembrance of her laugh lingers with me through the 

day. 

And it chances, as I write, I may take a crumpled sheet. 
On the which, God knoweth why I read my fancies twice as 
sweet. 

—Victor Hugo. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

PUKISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 

A little tact and ingenuity is much more effectual 
than punishment in many cases, and a great saving 
of temper. There are times no doubt in every family 
when a fault and its consequences must be empha- 
sized by some sort of punishment. But don't point 
your moral with a slipper. Let the punishment come 



as nearly as possible in a line with the fault. Make 
it a logical consequence, not an arbitrary act, for 
these little people reason quite as clearly as we do 
from cause to e^ect, and appreciate quite as readily 
the force of a striking argument. After all, it is 
not rules and regulations, although they may be of 
the best, which develop the character of the child ; 
it is the mental and moral atmosphere in which he 
lives. To rule one's household wisely is not an art 
that comes by intuition, it demands serious thought 
and our best energies. — House and Home. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

DON'T OYE&-SOOTHE THE BABT. 

When an infant cries, it is to express dissatisfac- 
tion with something beyond its control. This may 
be a colic, or a pin, or an exaggerated covering, or a 
fit of the blues, or, in some cases real up-and down 
hateful ness and savagery. 

The disposition too often with young mothers, is to 
stop the crying, rather than to remove the cause of 
it. Instead of studying how to render the babe more 
comfortable, they really make it more uncomfortable 
by their herculean efforts to soothe it. If they can 
only hush the poor little thing, and induce it tosu£Fer 
in silence, they are satisfied. 

Unless crying from pure spite, it is best to let a 
baby keep on complaining till his trouble is over. It 
is a little hard on the nerves of those who hear him, 
but it relieves the tot wonderfully and often does him 
permanent good. He will sleep all the better after 
his little song of lamentation is over, especially if he 
has not been jolted, jounced, squeezed, trotted, 
stuffed and scolded till he does not know whether he 
is a member of the human race or a troublesome 
article of furniture. 

4> 4- 4- •*• •«> 

THE SOUND 07 LITTLE FEET. 

I listened in the morning 

For the sound of the little feet 
That pattered along in the sunshine 

Over the quiet street ; 
For the tones of the sweet voice singing 

Some quaint lov'd strain of old, 
A« I saw the wee hands full of flowers 

And the sunny head crown*d with gold. 

I watch'd when the noon was over. 

And the clock in the towV struck four. 
As the children came slowly homeward, 

The hours of schooltime o*er ; 
And I heard 'mid the ripple of voices. 

The one that my heart lovM best, 
And I saw a smile like a su: beam 

Stray'd out of the glowing west. 

And now, in the hush of gloaming, 

I watch and I list again ; 
But the little feet come no longer. 

No more do I hear that strain ; 
For the flow'rs and the tir'd little child- heart 

Are hushed into slumber sweet, 
Tho' I know that in Heaven the angels 

Hear the sound of the little feet. 

—Unidentified. 
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THT WILL BE DONE! 

We see not, know not ; all our way 
Is night— with Thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent's troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, 
Thy will be done I 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint. 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 
Thy will be done ! 

We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burdens up, nor ask it less. 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for thee. 
Whose will be done I 

Though dim as yet in tint and line 
We trace thy picture's wise design, 
And thank thee that our age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 
Thy will be done I 

If for the age to come this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power. 
And blest by thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty's eternal gain, 
Thy will be done 1 

Strike, thou the Master, we thy keys. 
The anthem of the destinies I 
The minor of thy loftier strain. 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain. 
Thy will be done ! 

— Whittier. 
♦ ♦♦♦•♦• 

THE WOBD 07 GOD. 

If we desire to know the use that God makes of 
literature, we have only to study the moral effect 
of the Bible upon civilization, not the effect of por- 
tions here and there, but the general effect of the 
whole book upon the thought and life of the world. 
It is no exaggeration to say that modern progress is 
indicated by the use made of the Bible by the com- 
mon people, and it is impossible to gauge the influ- 
ence of Tyndale and Luther upon the civilization of 
modern Europe. The bright spots upon the map of 
the world are where the Bible is the common prop- 
erty of the people, and the black spots are to 
be found wherever its use is denied or restricted. 
Any observant traveler may see the difference be- 



tween a free Bible and no Bible as he passes from 
one country to another in Europe, or even from one 
part of the same country to another. It has been 
pointed out more than once that the difference 
between England, with her civil and religious liberty 
and ample security for life and property, and Rus- 
sia, the home of tyranny and oppression between 
America, built upon the Bible, and the vast continent 
south of the Isthmus of Panama, is the difference 
between a populace reared upon an open Bible, and 
a mass of ignorant people to whom the Bible is 
unknown. 

It is therefore obvious that a knowledge of the 
Scriptures is incumbent upon all who seek the study 
of character and desire a high degree of social and 
religious culture. It is a book, or rather a collection 
of books, which deserves to be read with reverent 
and studious purpose. Most people hear devotional 
extracts from it Sunday after Sunday, and not a 
few think they have accomplished a great thing 
when they have read it through and through repeat- 
edly; but comparatively few take pains to read it 
critically and carefully, with all the aids to a right 
understanding of it which biblical learning furnishes, 
^nd with the object, not only of appreciating its 
literary merits, which are considerable, but of finding 
what the spirit of the living God had to say to man- 
kind through the lips of the most devout and religious 
p>eople in the world. It is not a book to be read 
perfunctorily, or to be interpreted by persons ill 
qualified to elicit its lessons, or utterly ignorant of its 
history, its character, and its contents. ♦ * ♦ 

Is it not better to discard these false theories, and 
form a just and appreciative opinion of the Bible 
upon a scholarly and discriminating study of its con- 
tents ? Is it not time that we read the Bible to find 
out what it really teaches, and not to confirm our 
theological proclivities or buttress our sectarian pre- 
possessions ? We are in possession of a book which 
illustrates, as no other literature does, the character 
and providence and purpose of the Eternal. It is 
singularly rich in all the elements which enter into 
faith and morals and religion. It contains from first 
to last the most complete and adequate revelation of 
God's thought and will, the rarest personal and his- 
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torical illustrations of human greatness and progress, 
the best ideal of life and duty, the most comforting 
and consoling hopes and promises for the sick and 
the afflicted. No book stands in less need of ex- 
traneous props and supports. It is great in itself, 
and unrivaled in its influence and power. — Rev. John 
Cuckson, in " Faith and Fellowship." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
"COME UNTO MS.*' 

Oft when the tide of life runs low, 

And brain and soul are sick with doubt. 
And life seems full of grief and woe, 

And mocking devils jeer and flout, 
I turn unto my Lord in prayer ; 

I know His strength than mine is best, 
And lo I A sweet voice thrills the air — 

" Come unto Me, ye weary laden. 

And I will give you rest.*' 

Sometimes the night is very dark, 

The way is rough and wounds my feet. 
And life lies stretched out wan and stark. 

The winds blow fierce and falls the sleet; 
I fear, and fearing fain would fall. 

Beneath the shadows dire distressed. 
But that I hear my Saviour call— 

" Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will give you rest." 

And often when the waters roll 

And surge and foam around me here. 
And threaten to engulf my soul. 

Roaring and rolling swift and near, 
My strongest efforts seem in vain. 

How can I 'scape, so hard oppressed? 
And then I hear that voice again— 

" Come unto Me, ye weary laden. 

And I will give you rest. *' 

Some days my burden bears me down, 

I cannot see the far-off skies. 
The grim, gray cross obscures the crown. 

And in my heart hope faints and dies, 
But leaps to life, when, sweet and low. 

With love and mercy full expressed, 
These words across the silence go— 

*' Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will g^ve you rest. " 

Yea, Lord, I come to Thee in all 

The evils that afflict my day, 
And at Thy feet repentant fall. 

For doubts that daunt and fears that slay 
Give unto me, O give me more, 

The strength to bear, the longing best, 
Extend Thy shield my face before, 

For I indeed am weary Uden, 

And come to Thee for rest I 

—Florida Times-Union. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A CHILD OF THE LIVING GOD. 

The birth-hour of the religion of Jesus was that in 
which he began to declare forgiveness to the outcast 
and good tidings to the poor. But the birth-hour of 
Christianity, as the worship of Jesus, was that in 
which Mary Magdalene saw her master as risen and 
eternally living. 

The impulse which caught up and gave wings to 
his work just when it seemed crushed came from the 



heart of Mary. In a spiritual sense the mother of 
Christianity was a woman who had been a sinner, 
and was forgiven because she loved much. The 
faith that sent the disciples forth to conquer the 
world was the faith that their Lord was not dead 
but living, not a memory but a perpetual presence. 
That conviction first flashed into the heart of Mary. 
It was bom of a love stronger than death, the 
love of a rescued soul for its Saviour. It sprang 
up in a mind simple as a child's, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between what it felt and what it saw, 
between its own yearning or instinct and the actu- 
alities of the outward world. It took bodily form 
under a glow of exhalation that knew not itself, 
whether in the body or out of the body. It crystal- 
lized instantly into a story of outward fact. It com- 
municated itself by sympathetic intensity to other 
loving and credulous hearts. They too saw the 
heavenly vision. Its acceptance as a reality became 
the cornerstone of the new society. About it grew 
up, in ever increasing fullness and definiteness of 
outline, a whole supernal world of celestial person- 
alities. But the initial fact was the heart's convic- 
tion—Jesus lives ! Our friend and master is not in 
the grave, nor in the cold underworld ; he is the child 
of the living God, and he draws us towards him in 
that divine and eternal life. — George S. Merriam in 
the Chief End of Man. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE DAILY LIFE. 

What a vast proportion of our lives is spent in 
anxious and useless forebodings concerning the 
future — either our own or that of our dear ones! 
Present joys, present blessings slip by, and we miss 
half their sweet flavor, and all for want of faith in 
Him who provides for the tiniest insect in the sun- 
beam. O when shall we learn the sweet trust in God 
that our little children teach us every day by their con- 
fiding faith in us— we who are so mutable, so faulty, 
so irritable, so unjust, and He who is so watchful, so 
pitiful, so loving, so forgiving? Why cannot we, 
slipping our hand into his each day, walk trustingly 
over that day's appointed path, thorny or flowery, 
crooked or straight, knowing that evening will bring 
us sleep, peace, and home ?— Phillips Brooks. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
WHAT TO BEAD. 

If you are down with the blues, read the twenty- 
seventh Psalm. 

If there is a chilly sensation about the heart, read 
the third chapter of Revelation. 

If you don't know where to look for the month's 
rent, read the thirty-seventh Psalm. 

If you feel lonesome and unprotected, read the 
ninety-first Psalm. 

If people pelt you with hard words, read the fif- 
teenth chapter of John. 

If you are all out of sorts, read the twelfth chapter 
of Hebrews.— Bible Reaper. 
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THE DIET AND DIGTI0NAB7 OF SALADS. 
Two Hundred Tears Ago and Kore. 

IN the " English Housewife," published in 1675, ^^^ 
containing *• the inward and outward vertues 
which ought to be in a compleat woman," we 
find that '* she must have a perfect skill and knowl- 
edge in cookery, else she will but half perform her 
vow; for she may live and obey, but she cannot 
cherish, serve and help with that true duty which is 
ever expected." As a first principle of cookery, she 
" must know all herbs, whether they be for the pot, 
for sallets, for sauces, for servings; which skill of 
knowledge of the herbs she must get by her own 
labor and experience, and not by any relation which 
would be much too tedious ; and for the use of them 
she shall see it in the composition of dishes and 
meat hereafter following." 

SIMPLE SALLET. 

First then to speak of sallets, there be some simple, 
some compounded, some only to furnish out the 
table, and some both for use and adomation : Your 
simple sallets are chibols (young onions) pilled, 
washt cleane and half of the green tops cut clean 
away, and so served on a fruit dish, or chives, seal- 
lions (leeks from Ascalon brought first by Phoenician 
traders to Britain) rhadish roots, boyled carrets, 
skirrets and turnips with such like served up simply ; 
also all young lettuce, purslane and divers other herbs 
which may be served simply with a little verjuice 
(crab apple vinegar), sallet oyl and sugar, so is cam- 
phire, bean-cods, sparagus and cucumbers, with a 
world of others to tedious to nominate. 

COMPOUND SALLET. 

Your compound sallets are, first, the young buds 
and knots of all manner of wholesome herbs at their 
first springing, as red sage, mint, lettuce, violets, 
marigolds, spinage and many other, mixed together 
and then served up to the table with vinegar, sallet 
oyl and sugar. 

Then follow marvelously profuse recipes for sallets 
of pickled flowers and dried and fresh fruits and 
their elaborate arrangement in patterns for the adorn- 
ment of the table— excellent " boyled " sallets, the 



preserving of sallets, sallets for stews only, and the 
making of strange sallets in which yellow, blew and 
red flowers retain their colors, and doubly interesting 
to us as examples of the spelling and phraseology of 
two centuries ago. For we must not forget that sal, 
salt, is the root of our word, the Saxon sallets being 
salted things, salada being Italian and Spanish for 
the same. 

Shakespeare's allusions. 

In poetry and prose the salad is used as an emblem 
of freshness and greenness. Cleopatra says : — 

My salad days 

When I was s^een in judgment, cool in blood. 

Hamlet in his speech to the players : — 

I remember there were no sallets in the lines to make them 
scurry. 

In King Henry VI Cade says : ** Wherefore on a 
brick wall I climbed into this garden to see if I can 
eat grass, or pick a sallet another while, which is not 
amiss to cool man's stomach this hot weather. And, 
I think, this word sallet was born to do me good ; for 
many a time, but for sallet, my brain-pan had been 
cleft with a brown bill; and many a time, when I 
have been dry and bravely marching, it hath served 
me instead of a quart-pot to drink on, and now the 
word sallet must serve me to feed on." 

In " All's Well That Ends Well " we have the con- 
versation between Lafeu and the clown : — 

Lafeu — 'Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady ; we 
may pick a thousand salads ere we light on such an- 
other herb. 

Clown— Indeed, sir, she was the sweet marjoram of 
the salad, or rather the herb of grace. 

Lafeu— They are not salad-herbs, you knave, they 
are nose-herbs. 

Clown— I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; I 
have not much skill in grass. 

JOHN EVELYN'S " ACETARIA." 

A century later we find salads bore such an impor- 
tant place that John Evelyn, of diary fame, having 
carried the principles of his work, " Sylva," into 
practice by planting the country side of Wootton and 
Deepdene in Surrey with magnificent trees, for 
which Englishmen are still grateful to him, devoted 
the mental energies of his closing life to the produc- 
tion of " Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets," dedicated 
to Lord Chancellor Somers. Distinguishing between 
" olera," vegetables for the pot, which should never 
be eaten raw, and "acetaria," those which should 
never be boiled, he succeeded in impressing on the 
nation the fact that a true salad must never be 
cooked. 

Until Evelyn's book appeared, royalty and aristoc- 
racy in England had favored boiled salads as more 
wholesome and nutritious. But, owing to their 
greater choice of animal foods, the wealthy land- 
owners did not require raw salads as medicine, 
whereas, the English working classes and poor, accus- 
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tomed to a salted fish and flesh diet during the long 
winter season, eagerly searched every hedge row and 
meadow in spring for the dandelion, nettle fennel, 
borage, bugloss, wild sage and pepper grass, and 
even devoured the poetic wild thyme, oxslips, violets, 
cowslips and primroses. 

To John Evelyn, too, is due the discredit of the 
fruit salad in England, now being welcomed back 
from our own land as a pleasing adjunct to cold meat 
and game in London clubs. Strange to tell, man- 
goes and other acid fruits, boiled and hotly spiced, 
have been freely imported as Chutneys from eastern 
lands into England for many years, so that if the 
boiled vegetable salads of former days gave place to 
the raw, the raw fruits were thus dethroned in favor 
of the boiled and spiced. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN RECIPES. 

A " Salat " of the 14th century : " Take psel, sawge, 
garlee, chibol (young onions), oynons, leek, borage, 
myn't, poneet, fenel and ton tressis (cresses), rew, 
rosemarye, purslarye, lane and waische hem clene, 
pike hem pluk he small wip phn (thine) hand and 
myng hem wel with rawe oile, lay on vynegr and 
salt and sue it forth." In fruit salads of this period 
fresh chyryse (cherries) bore a most important place 
amidst dried dates and figs from the East. 

Salade de legumes : This salad of cold cooked 
vegetables, always on hand in French restaurants is 
made as follows : Take four ounces of carrots, cut 
in squares of a quarter of an inch ; three ounces of 
turnips, four ounces of small green asparagus, four 
ounces of peas, four ounces French beans. Boil each 
vegetable separately in water with teaspoonful of 
salt, strain through cloth and cool. Place beans in 
bottom of salad bowl; arrange others in heaps 
around, first carrots, then peas, turnips, asparagus, 
so as to alternate colors. Place remainder of peas 
and asparagus in center and sprinkle with spoonful 
of chopped ravigote (fresh tarragon, chervil, parsley 
and chives). Serve with oil in vinegar apart. 

A Japanese salad : Cut the tubers of the ** Slachys 
tuberifera" in two, either raw or boiled for five min- 
utes, mixed with small discs of boiled beet and raw 
celery, and eat it with oil and vinegar. 

A winter salad : Boiled haricot beans (cold), gar- 
nished with slices of beet root or carrot (boiled) and 
canned tomato, with oil and vinegar. 

SYDNEY smith's RECIPE. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen siere, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give ; 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon — 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 
Four times the spoon with oil of Locca crown 
And twice with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And scarce suspected, animate the whole. 



And, lastly, on the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 
O, great and glorious, O, herbaceous meat I 
*Twoold tempt the dying anchorite to eat 
Back to the world he*d turn his weary soul 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 

SALAD SAYINGS. 

Content the stomach and the stomach will con- 
tent you. 

A good salad is a prolog to a bad supper. 

A fool can pick a sallet as well as a wiser man. 

Four persons are wanted to make a good salad, a 
spendthrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counselor 
for salt and a mad man to stir all up. — Spanish 
Proverb. 

Beware of saladis, grene metis and of frutes rawe. 
For vey make many a man have a feeble mawe ; 
Therfore, of suche fresche lustes set not an hawe. 
For such wantonn appetites are not worth a strawe. 

— Boke of Nurture. 

Beware of greene sallettes and rawe fruytes, for 
they wyll make your sourayne seke. — The Boke of 
Kervynge (Carving). 

Leaves of musk roses, eaten in the morning in 
manner of a sallad, with oyle, vinegar and pepper, 
be goode for the stomach.— Gerarde. 

Tell me why lettuse which our grandsires first did eate 
Is now of late become to be the last of meate. 

-Gerarde's "Herbal." 

Eat lettuce first in order to stir up appetite, and 
after supper to keep away drunkenness.— Roman. 

We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlic. But now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all, beside this manna, 
before our eyes. — Numbers xi : 5 and 6. 

A salad is an inseparable companion of the roast. 
— French. 

The American devours, the Englishman eats, the 
Frenchman dines and says : " Every man thinks he 
can prepare a salad." — French. 

Cucumber pottage, thickened with oatmeal, is good 
remedie for personnes afflycted with flegme and 
copper-faces red and shining fierie noses (as red as 
red roses) with pimples, pumples, rubies and such 
like precious faces.— Gerarde. 

The juice of leeks who fondly sips, 
To kiss the fair must close his lips. 

—Martial. 

Who does not drink after salad is in danger of 
being sick. 

Salata insalata no e sanata— "a salad unsalted is 
not salubrious." — Italian Proverb. 

Beauty's lips, like to the rosy pips of pomegranate 
in summer. — Arabian. 

Peel and prepare your cucumber, and then throw 
it out at the window.— Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OF THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



Domestio Training SohoolB. 

The New York Household Economic Association 
recently held its first annual meeting, when one of the 
chief aims of the association was announced to be the 
training of domestic servants, with the speedy estab- 
lishment of schools for that purpose. Such schools 
should have been opened long ago, but in these days, 
when women attend to everything save their house- 
holds, the need is most imperative. It is impossible 
for an ignorant housekeeper to make an accomplished 
servant. The only remedy, then, for inadequacy in 
the kitchen is to educate the maid, and let the mis- 
tress go. The members of the New York organiza- 
tion do not say this exactly, but the domestic who 
really wishes to perfect herself in the science of 
housekeeping and all its branches will gladly enter 
schools and learn. There are training schools for 
nurses; why, then, should not the general servant, 
the priceless good cook, the deft-handed parlor maid, 
be equally privileged to acquire her training in a 
school, rather than haphazard in many different situ- 
ations ? If the capitalists would help a bit, and bene- 
factors of mankind would but leave funds in their 
wills for the establishment of such training schools, 
the outlook for the world's domestic peace and hap- 
piness would be a good deal brighter than it is just 
at present. Cooking classes are admirable, but they 
do not cover the whole ground. — Boston Herald. 



Keeping Food in Summer. 

Charcoal is of great value in keeping ice chests, 
store rooms, and food sweet. Place a shallow di^h 
of fine charcoal in the ice chest. In milk rooms and 
other rooms where food is kept set dishes of charcoal. 
If poultry or birds are to be hung in a cool place for 
a few days remove the internal organs, and partially 
fill the body with charcoal. Now, wrap the birds in 
paper and hang up. If the outside of the poultry is 
rubbed with black pepper it will be still further pro- 
tected from flies. Small birds, livers, kidneys, sweet- 
breads, etc., may be wrapped in paraffine paper, and 
then be buried in a bed of charcoal. 

For keeping large pieces of meat and poultry here 
is a simple device : Have a large barrel or hogshead 
half filled with charcoal. Put meat hooks in a strip 
of joist and place it. across the top of the barrel. 
Have a netting to spread over this. This barrel may 
be kept in a cool place, and pieces of meat hung on 
tn-; liooks. The charcoal will keep the atmosphere 



dry and sweet, and the netting will be a protection 
against insects. Should there be danger from rats 
or mice, use wire netting. 

Fresh fish may be rubbed with salt, wrapped in 
paper, and buried in a bed of charcoal. Of course, 
the charcoal in boxes and barrels should be changed 
at least once a month. It can be used for lighting 
fires or for boiling meats or fish. If, however, it is 
difficult to get a good supply of charcoal, the old can 
be purified by putting it into the stove with a few 
lighted chips, and allowing it to bum until red hot. 
At this stage open all the windows to let the gas pass 
off ; then close the draughts of the stove, remove the 
covers, and leave the room. When the charcoal be- 
comes cold, it will be ready for use again. 

If there is any question as to the purity of the 
water, none of it should be used for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes unless it is first boiled. There are sev- 
eral other methods of purifying water, but boiling is 
the safest of all. When water is tainted by decaying 
vegetable matter, several methods are used to purify 
it. It may be boiled or filtered through charcoal or 
oak chips, or a little alum may be added. The addi- 
tion of the astringent wood or the alum causes the 
albuminous matter in the water to coagulate and fall 
to the bottom, and the purified water can be poured 
off. — Religious Telescope. 



Drinking Contaminated Water. 

Water that is left standing in the kitchen or bed- 
room, and above all, in the sickroom, over night is 
liable to contamination by the absorption of impuri- 
ties afloat in the air in such rooms, and to be wholly 
unfit for use. No matter that the water is cold even 
to near freezing ; it is so much the more liable to ab- 
sorb and hold in solution the foul gases and organic 
particles to which it has been exposed. It is danger- 
ous to use such water. Water should not be so left; 
but if it should by chance so to be, it should be thrown 
away. Freshly drawn water only should be used for 
culinary purposes, as well as for drinking, whenever 
practicable. Moreover, the faucets over sinks and 
wash basins are always more or less liable to con- 
tamination, hence the first water that flows on open- 
ing them after they have been left all night without 
use should always be let flow away — it is dangerous 
to drink and unfit for the teakettle or for cooking 
water; even boiled disease germs are unwholesome. — 
Sanitarian. 

living Seyond Income. 

Many people are living among luxuries which are 
suited to their tastes and their desires, but are not 
suited to anything else about them. Their circum- 
stances, would we could thoroughly apply that word, 
are not their real surroundings— not those of their 
proper standing. 

The false start is made with the wedding presents. 
Foolish friends give to the bride of the young clerk 
or bookkeeper articles of luxury suited to an estab- 
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lishment that should expend 5 io,ooo a year. It would 
knock out a great deal of the sentiment, no doubt, 
for wealthy and liberal well wishers, to send a check 
expressive of their interest, but it would give a little 
freedom to the newly-married folks, to put it away for 
a future demanding more expense. Of course the 
foolish bride might instantly spend it in some per- 
sonal or furnishing finery, might feel under obliga- 
tions to the giver to do so, when the money should 
be considered rather as a " nest egg" 

As it is now, everything is made hard for them. 
They are expected to compete — in church and out of 
it — with incomes five times their own. They are 
asked to contribute, with the rich, to every charity 
that is going. They have never studied the econo- 
mies of housekeeping or cooking, and neither of 
them knows how to save coals nor how to teach the 
ignorant servants who come into their service. 



Around The Evening Lamp. 

Miss Willard gives the following excellent advice 
to young women : " As you sit around the evening 
lamp, can you not resolve that you will commit to 
memory at least a verse a day from the best of poets ? 
I shall never cease to be thankful to Prof. William 
P. Jones, my earliest preceptor in the woman's college 
at Evanston, who asked all of us girls to form this 
habit. Indeed, he made it a rule for his rhetoric 
class, and would give us scraps that he had cut from 
the newspapers of the day and say : * Learn that ; 
it will be a gem laid up in the casket of your mind.' 
This became so much a habit that I have now pinned 
to my bureau a little collection containing seven of 
the best sonnets ever written, some of which I am 
committing to memory and upon others I am refresh- 
ing the knowledge I already had. Goethe said that a 
civilized person ought every day to hear a little good 
music, see a fine picture and learn a few words from 
some reasonable mind.'' 



The Baw Seef Sandwich. 

One of the most satisfactory ways of giving an 
invalid raw beef is in a sandwich. Butter lightly on 
the loaf of bread twenty-four hours old and then 
slice it very thin. Scrape a choice, tender piece of 
beef, season it with salt and also pepper, if the latter 
can be taken ; spread it upon the buttered bread, put 
another piece of bread over it, and then cut the sand- 
wich into finger pieces, being sure to remove all the 
crust. Serve them upon a prettily embroidered doily 
or a fringed napkin as soon as they are made. 

Always give a patient beef juice in a colored glass, 
a red one if possible. A good plan is to have for the 
purpose a claret glass or a pretty sherbet cup orna- 
mented in gilt and standing upon a saucer to match. 
Put a hot toasted cracker upon the saucer, to be eaten 
after the juice has been taken. Beef juice offered to 
an invalid in this manner is not so likely to be greeted 
with the words, " I cannot take it." 



From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Salted Peannte. 
Place any amount of Spanish peanuts you wish to 
make up in your roaster, or if you have no roaster 
put them in your popcorn popper and roast them to 
a nice light brown ; then turn them out into a coarse 
sieve and when they have cooled enough so you can 
bear your hand on them, rub the skins off as well as 
you can, and for every three pounds of peanuts break 
one egg into a suitable dish and beat up slightly. 
Pour over the peanuts, stir around a little, throw on 
sufficient table salt, and stir them around some more 
with your hands. Do not stir any more than neces- 
sary to get the salt well mixed or you will rub it all 
off again. Now turn them into the sieve once more 
and let stand until they are perfectly dry, then shake 
a little to get out the loose salt and pour them in the 
pan or dish you wish to sell from. — Bakers' Helper. 



Bonillon. 



Wipe five pounds of lean beef, from the middle of 
the round, and cut it into one-inch cubes. Remove 
the marrow from two pounds of bone. Put two-thirds 
of the meat, the bone, and three quarts of cold water 
into the soupkettle (kettle with close fitting cover). 
Brown the rest of the meat in the marrow and then 
add it to the soup kettle. Rinse out the frying pan 
two or three times with a little of the cold water from 
the soup kettle, thus insuring a fine-colored stock. 
Heat the ingredients to the boiling point, skim thor- 
oughly, and cook five hours at a temperature below 
the boiling point. Add one teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, one tablespoonful of salt, one-third of a cup- 
ful each of carrot, celery and turnip, cut in dice, and 
onion cut in slices. Cook one hour, strain and cool. 
Remove the fat and clear. In clearing, allow the 
white and shell of one egg for each quart of stock. 
Raw meat, chopped, may also be used, in the place 
of the egg, for clearing soup stock. — Boston Cooking 
School. 

Wibh Baapberries. 
Raspberry Slices. — Make a good puff paste, roll 
it out half an inch in thickness, cut it in strips half 
an inch in width, then cut into fingers of two inches 
in length, place these on buttered pans, the cut part 
up and some three inches apart and bake in a solid 
heat. They should spread out very thin. When 
half baked draw them up, well dust them with pow- 
dered sugar and place them in a very hot part of the 
oven to glaze the sugar. When the sugar is glazed 
remove them to a cooler part to finish baking. When 
baked and cold put two together with raspberry jam j 
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between ; press them together. They are then ready 
to dish up for a fancy dish of pastry. These may be 
varied by using other jams or jellies than raspberry, 
although raspberry is the correct jam. 

Raspberry Biscuits.— One pound of flour, eight 
ounces of powdered sugar, one pound of macaroon 
or ratafia dust, twelve tgg yolks. Mix the dry goods, 
make a bay, add the yolks, make up to a stiff paste, 
and work it thoroughly by molding and beating with 
a rolling pin until smooth. Roll one-half of the 
paste into a thin sheet, place it on a floured tin, and 
spread a thin layer of raspberry jam on top of it, 
then roll out the other half and cover the first with 
it. Let it lie until next day, then cut it into strips 
three inches wide, ice them with stiff water icing, cut 
into biscuits an inch wide, lay on wafer-papered tins, 
and bake in a moderate oven.— Bakers' Helper. 



from the vicinity of Bordeaux and Marseilles. These 
sometimes sell for $io a pound. The price depends 
entirely upon whether a severe frost comes early or 
late. In 1895 the first condition prevailed and truffles 
were costly and scarce. In 1896 frost was late, con- 
sequently at the present time the price is moderate 
and the supply has been ample. 



Yalae of the Egg in Siokneis. 

The value of egg albumen as food in certain dis- 
eased conditions is pointed out by Dr. C. E. Boynton. 
When fever is present and appetite is nil, he says, 
when we want an aseptic article of diet, the white of 
an egg, raw, serves both as food and medicine. The 
way to give it is to drain off the albumen from an 
opening about half an inch in diameter at the small 
end of the egg, the yolk remaining inside the shell ; 
add a little salt to this and direct the patient to 
swallow it. Repeat every hour or two. In typhoid 
fever this mode of feeding materially helps us in 
carrying out an antiseptic plan of treatment. Fur- 
thermore, the albumen to a certain extent may 
antidote the toxines of the disease. Patients may at 
first rebel at the idea of eating a " raw " egg, but the 
quickness with which it goes down without the yolk 
proves it to be less disagreeable than they supposed, 
and they are very ready to take a second dose.— 
Pacific Medical Journal. 

Kelon Cream. 
Peel the fruit and remove the seeds; slice the 
fruit and put it into a preserving kettle. To one good 
sized melon add half a pound of granulated sugar 
and cook until the fruit is soft. Add a quarter of an 
ounce of gelatine which has been soaking in a very 
little cold water and rub the mixture through a sieve 
and flavor with a tablespoonful of wine. When the 
mixture is cool, beat it with a whip until it is light, 
then beat in a generous quart of whipped cream and 
pile upon a glass dish and serve very cold.— New 
York Sun. 

TnngoiiB Food. 
Lord Beaconsfield described truffles as "looking 
like rotten potatoes and tasting like lucifer matches." 
If this were the popular estimate there would not be 
at this time tons of truffles, worth about $250,000, in 
one dark cellar in London, every pound of which 
may be sold in the market for from $1.50 to $3. This 
cellar is the central depot for the storage of the fun- 
gus for the supply of London. The best sorts come 



Care of the Tablecloth. 

When the tablecloth is removed after a meal, it 
should not only be very carefully folded in the creases 
into which it was ironed, but it should be laid away 
under some heavy weight. A small marble slab, if 
procurable, is excellently adapted for this purpose. 
If the well smoothed cloth is laid beneath it three 
times daily, it will keep its freshness remarkably and 
last much longer before need of change. 

Miss Parloa says that one of the secrets of the 
genuine French bread, which it seems to be the am- 
bition of many housekeepers to duplicate in their 
kitchen, lies in the fact that the dough is worked 
without too much dry flour. It is not kneaded very 
much, and what little kneading there is accomplished 
with less flour than the average breadmaker would 
consider possible. This scant kneading accounts, 
too, for its quick drying. French bread, like French 
butter, is for this day only. The more dough is 
kneaded the finer grained it will be and the longer it 
will keep. Another caution in the attempt to make 
French bread is that it must not rise too long.— New 
York Post. 

Qrape Wine. 

Take the grapes before they are fully ripe and put 
stalks and all into a large tub, which must be exqui- 
sitely clean ; bruise until every berry is broken and 
add a quart of water to each pound of fruit. Let it 
stand for three days, stirring several times each day. 
Strain and add three and one-quarter pounds of lump 
sugar to each gallon of liquid. When this is thor- 
oughly dissolved put the wine into a clean cask, keep- 
ing it full to the bung, and reserving, for the purpose 
of filling up, half a gallon of liquid. In ten days 
add a pint of brandy and an ounce of isinglass to 
every five gallons of wine. Keep the cask in a cool 
cellar. The following summer, when the vines ar»* in 
bloom, bottle in champagne bottles and tie down the 
corks with wire. 

For the Preterve Closet. 

Add seven pounds of red currants, well washed 
and stemmed, to half a pint of strong vinegar nnd 
half a pint of currant juice. Add three and one-half 
pounds of sugar and boil the whole over the fire until 
it becomes firm. It will take about an hour or an 
hour and a half. Stir it often so that it does not 
burn. About ten minutes before the currants are 
removed from the fire add two ounces of powdered 
cinnamon and one ounce of cloves. Turn the mix- 
ture, when it has been sufficiently boiled, into straight 
marmalade jars and seal it up like jelly. 
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THE KITCHEN FLOOR. 

NO one who has ever enjoyed the sense of 
cleanliness which comes with a properly 
oiled kitchen floor which has a fine polish 
will be likely to have any other kind of floor 
in this room. An oilcloth or linoleum, unless the 
latter is glued down, always conceals more or less 
dust. A painted floor is a continual vexation, be- 
cause the paint is ever wearing off in spots where the 
footsteps are most frequent. 

The impression so prevalent, that such an oiled 
floor must not be scrubbed, must be given up. As a 
rule, the less water used on it to keep it clean the 
better, but it cannot be brought to a condition of hard 
polish with oil alone until it has been oiled repeatedly, 
and rubbed, and the oil has had time to become oxi- 
dized. The dirt will penetrate the wood until a hard 
polished surface has been acquired, and every time 
oil is applied this dirt must be cleaned out. The 
time will finally come when the oiled surface of the 
wood becomes hard enough to resist the dust 

The first year's use of an oiled kitchen floor is likely 
to fill the housekeeper with doubt, but let her persist, 
and not in despair order it painted or cover it with 
linoleum. If it is repeatedly oiled and polished with 
a weighted polishing brush it will finally acquire that 
uniform, hard, glassy surface which resists the dirt 
and is a joy forever. 

A superior floor polish is made of a pint of the best 
raw linseed oil, a pint of alcohol, half a pint of turpen- 
tine and one ounce of spirits of ether. Purchase 
these ingredients of a trustworthy druggist, or you 
may have a cheap peanut oil furnished to you for lin- 
seed oil, and a vile adulteration of spirits for alcohol 
and impure turpentine. A polish made of such 
materials will lie on the surface of the wood and 
become sticky. In such a case the floor would require 
to be scraped or scrubbed with strong soap and hot 
water to remove the collection of impure oil and dust 
which clogs its surface. 

Birch makes an excellent kitchen floor, but one 
somewhat liable to shrink. All things considered, 
probably white maple makes a better floor. It is so 
hard that it is manufactured pierced by machinery for 
nailing, to save the time of the carpenter. It is quite 
difficult to find a nail that will not turn in this wood, 
the grain is so close and firm. 

A superior quality of hard Georgia pine also makes 
a good kitchen floor, but it is not so hard as either 
birch or maple. 

Where there is an uneven floor of common spruce 
or pine in the kitchen, a thin floor of hardwood may 
be laid over it. This is an expensive alternative, 
however, as a floor of three-eighths of an inch thick- 



ness of hardwood costs as much as one of regular 
boards, and is not as certain to be close in its joints 
as the thicker floor. A cheaper expedient is to cover 
the rough floor with linoleum. Select a linoleum of 
plain color, unless you can choose one in which the 
pattern is stamped in color entirely through both 
surfaces. A plain brown linoleum makes an excellent 
covering for a kitchen floor. It is made of a com- 
bination of pulp of wood and oxidized linseed oil. 
It may be treated in any way that a hardwood floor 
may be treated. It should be glued down to the 
floor—not nailed. Linoleum is somewhat more ex- 
pensive than oil-cloth, but it is so superior to it that 
it has virtually succeeded the better grades of that 
floor covering. 

KITCHEN DANGERS. 

The ordinary kitchen is apt to contain unnecessary 
accumulations of all sorts of material. Cupboards 
*do not get " cleaned out" frequently enough. Unused 
utensils, broken boxes, empty bottles, etc. collect 
dust ; old cloths, pieces of carpet, brushes and rags 
hold dirt and odors and harbor vermin, and the dust 
they retain is a good place to find bacteria. Dust on 
surfaces, walls and in corners, when examined by the 
microscope has been found to contain particles of 
skin, bacteria capable of causing bowel trouble, hair, 
fungi and other organic particles. 

Food and drink are prompt and reliable means of 
carrying infection. The kitchen should be the es- 
sence of purity, since it is from it our edibles are 
sent to us. Fresh food should not be permitted to 
stand exposed to kitchen air, never left near plumb- 
ing fixtures, kept far and away from the sink, and 
properly washed and cleaned before consignment to 
the icebox. 

Kitchen sinks should be daily scalded with hot 
water and sal soda, laundry tubs scoured after every 
wash-day, closets flushed with ammonia, corrosive 
sublimate or carbolic acid and water, spil lings and 
drippings washed away, and ventilation arranged the 
best the place affords. 

A servant's bedroom is frequently too near the 
kitchen, and careless persons permit ablutions to be 
practiced in the sink. It is a pernicious practice, and 
almost any other means should be resorted to. Serv- 
ants deserve their own toilet stands, which should be 
in their own bedrooms, and strict orders should be 
issued and carried out to avoid any suggestion of 
bathing in the kitchen. Bedding and soiled linen 
are contaminating to air, and it is a deplorable fact 
that so many laundries are in the kitchen. 

The garbage pail is the bete noire of every kitchen. 
The sink is the happy repository for all refuse. What 
won't pass down the strainer may be added to the 
already reeking refuse receptacle and lend its aid in 
sending emanations galore to taint food, air and water, 
cultivate bacteria, and draw household pests. 

Another source of danger is the fact that it is in 
and about the sink that much food is prepared. 
There, where the most filth collects, the daintiest 
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preparations are exposed to contamination. It is 
not an uncommon thing to see milk, puddings, meat 
and other edibles standing in the sink to cool. All 
such food is easily tainted by gases and odors. It is 
obvious little good can be derived from the gas arising 
from the slimy mud which sticks to soil pipes. — New 
York Times. 

A KITCHEN CONVENTION. 

The fork said the corkscrew was crooked; 

The remark made the flatiron sad ; 
The steel knife at once lost its temper, 

And called the tea holder a cad. 
The tablespoon stood on its mettle ; 

The kettle exhibited bile ; 
The stove grew hot at the discussion, 

But the ice remained cool all the while. 

The way that the cabbage and lettuce 

Kept their heads was something sublime ; 
The greens dared the soup to mix with them 

And the latter, while it hadn't much thyme, 
Got so mad it boiled over— the fire 

Felt put out and started to cry ; 
The oven then roasted the turkey. 

And the cook gave the grease spot the lye. 

The plate said the clock in the corner 

Transacted its business on tick. 
And the plate, which for years had been battered, 

The clock said was full of old nick. 
The salt said the cream should be whipped. 

The cinnamon laughed— in a rage. 
The cream said the salt was too fresh. 

And its friend wasn't thought to be sage. 

Next the pepper, whose humor is spicy, 

" I daie any fellow," did cry, 
" To caster reflection upon me 1 " 

The mirror took up the defy. 
Then the axe, with a wit sharp and cutting, 

Declared that the rug had the flour ; 
While the key said the knob should be worshiped, 

'Cause It was the right thing to adore. 

The bell, ringing in, said the cook book 

Must be bashful, else wherefore so read ? 
The stove brush, a thing of some polish, 

Looked down on the saucer and said 
It thought that the same was too shallow. 

But admitted the cup was quite deep ; 
The coffee tried to climb on the tea leave?. 

But discovered the same were too steep. 

You'd not think a thing that's so holey 

As the sieve would have mixed in the fuss. 
But it did, for it said that the butter 

Was a slippery sort of a cuss. 
No one knows how the row would have ended, 

Had not the cook, Maggie O'Dowd, 
(Her work being done) closed the kitchen. 

And thusly shut up the whole crowd. 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 



SUMMER SEASON RECIPES. 

STRAWBERRY GRANOSE. 

Cover the bottom of a shallow pudding dish with a thin 
layer of granosc flakes, add a layer of fresh strawberries 
chopped and slightly sweetened, then a second layer of 
granose. Fill the dish thus with alternate layers of gra- 
nose and berries. Set away in a cool place for an hour 
when it will be ready to serve. The juice of the berries 



should permeate the entire mass, but should not render it 
too wet and soggy. Cut in squares. No dressing is 
required. Raspberries and other small fruits may be 
utilized in the same manner. 

RASPBERRY GRANOLA MUSH. 

Strain the juice from freshly stewed and sweetened or 
canned red raspberries; heat, and when boiling stir into 
it dry granola sufHcient to thicken it About one pint of 
granola will be needed for each quart of juice. Serve hot 
with or without a dressing of cream. If necessary to 
do so the juice may be diluted with from one third to one 
half water. 

CURRANT SIRUP. 

Boil together a pint of pure canned juice and one half 
pound of best white sugar for ten minutes, and can or 
bottle while at boiling temperature. One or two spoonfuls 
of the sirup in a glass of water makes a most refreshing 
drink. Two parts currants and one of red raspberries 
may be used in place of all currants, if preferred. 

CHERRY PUDDING. 

Soak and cook a half cup of tapioca in a pint of water 
until transparent. Have a pint of fresh pitted cherries in 
an earthern dish. Sprinkle them with sugar, pour over 
them the cooked tapioca and bake for an hour in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve hot with or without cream — Good 
Health. 



The average American kitchen is undoubtedly 
much superior to that of other countries as it stands 
today. It is usually larger and cleaner, the plumbing 
is better and the servants are given plenty of room 
with sleeping apartments away from the kitchen. But 
there may be room for considerable advance yet. 
Very much can certainly be done to improve the 
present model of kitchens. Oil cloth or linoleum 
should cover the wood floor, zinc or oil cloth be 
placed over shelves and tables, and every vestige of 
carpet or rug be relegated to some other place than 
where food is prepared. Better, of course, than all 
this, is having new floors and walls put in of tiles or 
marble in kitchen and pantry. Expenditure here 
would be of greater value than in the parlor if both 
cannot be afforded. — Hartford Courant. 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

ONCE SAID AND WORTH REPEATING. 

Impulses are unequivocal. 

Nature will not be rifled of her dues. 

There are many ways of trafficking away the soul. 

Arguments appear very sound that are fortified by our 
wishes. 

There is no shadow anywhere, if there is sunshine in the 
conscience. 

It is but the topmost saints that are always in the exer- 
cise of grace. 

The old, even when grave and rigid, are said to affect 
the young and gay. 

It is easy to float on the virtues for which nature has 
made the channels. 

The depravity of man will find a channel ; stop it at one 
place, and it will out at another.— Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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GOING OUT BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping. 

DOCTORS tell us that a walk before breakfast 
is healthy. It may be so if not all tossed up 
with the thought of bread in the oven that 
will burn if not attended to in a few moments, 
or a pan of oatmeal or potatoes, that will need stir- 
ring or drying almost immediately. 

Going out before breakfast is a real trial to the 
housekeeper, and yet how often, even with the knowl- 
edge that it always upsets her temper, does she put 
off going for some sure-to-be-needed article until the 
morning, simply because she does not feel in the 
mood for out going, or does not take thought that 
going that evening may prevent to-morrow being an 
unhappy day. And the very common expression j 
" Dear me I there is no sugar or butter in the house 
for breakfast, but I'll send John or Jane for it in the 
morning," is often productive of greater evil than 
the housekeeper having to go herself; for most chil- 
dren dislike going out before breakfast just as 
heartily as grownup folks do, and it is neither just 
or wise to victimize them in this respect simply be- 
cause they are children. 

A child who has to go an errand against its incli- 
nation, and often when it is sleepy, being roused from 
bed frequently for that purpose, can, and often will, 
fret and fume or sulk in such a manner that it will 
make every one miserable in the house, and set the 
housekeeper scolding and declaring that she has to 
be up and cooking breakfast for them, and it is too 
bad that no one is willing to help her. Now, come 
down to the plain truth, whose fault is it? The 
housekeeper's alone^ for it was her duty to see that 
al^ things necessary for breakfast were in the house 
the previous night. 

The same child who frets and cries at having to 
go to the store before breakfast is almost always 
glad to go after tea, and, if there are no children, 
the brother, sister or husband are more willing to go 
an errand in the evening than in the morning, even 
if he or she are the best natured persons in-thfrwodd, 
while if the housekeeper herself has' to* go, ijt'js ifarr 
easier to do so after tea than before 'breakfast. 

An excellent plan with this common househdlti* 
snag, which so often upsets a day, is to' have a sheet 
of paper with every possible article — fey^h-thosfe you. 
get in large quantities, from the butcher to the: 99^1 
and wood merchant— written clearly on it ; tack this 
up in the kitchen, or inside the china closet door, 
with your order book and pencil hanging beside it, 
and the last thing you do after tea run your eye over 



the list, take time to make yourself sure, if you are 
not, that you really have enough of each article 
needed in the house, and then if you have not, even 
if you are tired and do not feel like going out, prac- 
tice a little self-denial because you love those in the 
home, and go for the needed article before bedtime 
if there is no one you can send without raising a 
little household cloud. The walk will do you good 
then, when if you wait until morning it will prove an 
ugly snag; while the practice of that grandest virtue 
in all the beautiful sisterhood of virtues, self-denial, 
will draw you nearer to those for whom you practice 
it, and give you a consciousness of having gained a 
victory over self that is eminently helpful to good 
temper with yourself, and who is ever out of temper 
with others when they are on friendly terms with their 
own conscience ? 

A keep-peace list is a real comfort to the house- 
wife, and a little loving self-denial or forethought on 
her part, in the matter of preventing either herself 
or any member of the family going abroad before 
breakfast may save a whole day with all of its cargo 
of work or pleasure from destruction, while it will 
prove a means of strength to father, mother, brother 
or husband, who have to go out and face the great, 
busy bustle of life, and want all of their faculties 
calm, cool and clear ; for there is nothing like a row, 
or fretting before and at breakfast, to unstring the 
nerves and upset the temper, while, on the other 
hand, there is no better tonic to brace one up for the 
day's duties than a calm rising and a quiet breakfast. 
It will send the breadwinner off with a brave heart, 
send the children to school with a smile, and help 
every one in the house 

Perhaps not one of the family, no not always your- 
self, will think for a moment that the pleasant feeling 
in the house is due to your self-denial or forethought 
of the previous evening, but somehow all will feel 
that you are in some way the cause of the morning's 
good, and the sense that a day is pleasantly begun 
goes a long way towards making it end pleasantly. 

^— Mrs. L. G. M. 

Selected for Good Housckfepikg 

SAYINQS, WISE AND OTHEBWISE. 

No vanity is innocent. 

Partiality is dangerous. 

A dim eye delights in bright colors. 

Duty takes no note of time or place. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
^ Fortune and fashion will cover a multitude of sins. 

Advice needs to be very carefully administered to do any 
go'odr'* J •" '* 

People who' dwell in the clouds have always a mist 
before them. 

Early *impressions sometimes form moulds for subsc- 
4uc*it opinions. 

There is something akin to religion in the love of a pure 
and lofty spirit. 

There are few who have the resolution to point out a 
favorite's defects.— Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Contributions for this department are alivays in order , the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh ^ 
enter latmngy and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

Prizb Puzzle. 

421. -A MUSICAL ANAGRAM. 
** Music religious heat inspires, 

It wakes the soul and lifts it high, 
And wings it with sublime desires." 

The following anagram contains the names of fifty 
musical instruments, and although the title might indicate 
that it is more especially intended for the musical student, 
the general reader of the " Quiet Hours " will find it not 
.Dnly extremely fascinating but instructive. 

1. Cert I can, son. 26. An oil sea. 

2. Golf at Lee's. 27. The pod chars. 

3. I grab bony Dan's pa. 28. Belt rims. 

4. Ida croons, C. 29. C. get Bishop *8 cap. 

5. I mash a com. 30. Bent Moors. 

6. Shop chairs. Dr. 31. Ha I horns pop. 

7. Is love cool, N. L. ? 32. L, stands my baby calm ? 

8. O, cat, eggs on r>t. 33. Con rails. 

o. Ed did tin flasks. 34. Oh, a pig*s turnip. 

10. A son sobs. 35. O, lorn rags rap. 

u. I darn Ed's mufta 36. Peg nabs mud-turtles. 

12. Sun dazes the flirt. 37. Melted Turks. 

13. Vain villains uo so. 38. Pout, Sarah. 

14. Ma*s Old inn. 39. Cops coil. 

«5. Lemon does. 40. Amuse Rob — nit I 

16. Learn, Stoic I 41. Rich nets. 

17. Style rules Dan. 42. Sic 'cm, H. 
16. Sara, equip son I 43. Val is boss. 

19. No shad rang. 44 No top, I say. 

20. Taste cans. 45. Mild cures. 

21. I boss a grand jaunt. 46. Tubs ahoy I 

22. O, me six cubs. 47. Nor chefs, R. N. H. 
33. T. cannot pin dresses. 48. Sharp Japs draw hens. 

24. Can Prang discern, too.^ 49. Ho ! crunch rags. 

25. O, help shrews pin I 50. Sly oxen hop. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First PriUy •* Webster's International Dictionary," a work 
that in invaluable m the household, and to the teacher, scholar, 
professional man and self -educator. Good Housekeeping 
follows Webster's International Dictionary in spelling, prpk-« 
nunciation and definitions. •^ *•,'•;•' 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Good HGTiT^Efce^i^iNd.* 
Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of GooD*l(otls£kEEPiNG.< 
Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to 600D House- 
keeping, y* • , 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within jt'rfiprftjj*^^?*^* tht 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified aj)ix}|- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 



Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands ^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, August 14, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

419.-A DINNER WITH SHAKESPEARE. 

The " Dinner with Shakespeare " published in the May 
issue of Good Housekeeping, and to which a cordial 
invitation was extended the " quick-witted " fraternity to 
come and partake of the bountiful repast, was well at- 
tended from near and far, from home and abroad. While 
there were a few guests who did full justice to the occa- 
sion, many— much to the regret of the hostess — seemed to 
be afflicted with dyspepsia, which prevented them from 
partaking of all the dishes served, but on the whole the 
dinner was much enjoyed. 
The Prizes have been awarded as follows : 
First /'f«><r— Houghton, Mifflin & Co*s Six Volume 
Edition of Shakespeare's Works— to Mrs. L. P. Mclntire, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize^K handsomely bound Volume of the 

London Magazine of Art— Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, 542 N. 

Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

Third Prize—Yiyt bound Volumes of Good House- 

' KEEPING — Mrs. E. Hutchins, 2914 Woodbum avenue, W. 

H., Cincinnati, O. 

Fourth Prize^Tvio bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping— Mrs. Arthur Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Fifth Prize— Ont year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping — Miss I F. Hollingworth, 2 Stark avenue, 
Dover, N. H. 

A happy and a joyful time of day. 

King Richard III, Act IV, Sc i 
Welcome to our table. As Yuu Like It, Act II, Sc 7 

Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 

Pericles, Act II, Sc. 3 
Fine hnen. The Taming of the Shrew, Act II, Sc i 

China. Measure for Measure, Act II, Sc i 

Plate and gold. The Taming of the Shrew, Act II, Sc i 

Silver. The Taming of the Shrew, Ind., Sc i 

The fairest flowers of the season. 

The Winter's Tale, Act IV, Sc 3 
I will not be absence at the grace. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, Sc i 
Many Courses. 

Oyster. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc a 

^ Salt. Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Sc 2 

: Yinegfr*i«d.pppper. Twelfth Night, Act III, Sc 4 

. : . .: JBifc^/t. :• : f: The Tempest, Act V, Sc i 

Barley-brott. '/ King Henry Fifth, Act III, Sc 5 

• tfVtrtles. , Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, Sc a 

'• ••• Parsley. ^ ..-'X The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc 4 

^ ^Ho;;s d^auWesx^cold. 

/. * • .\**^hfUTip*. Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, Sc 2 

. . • • • 'n'hefe'is salmons. King Henry Fifth, Act IV, Sc. 7 

Anchovies. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 

A bunch of radish. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 

Olive. II King Henry Fourth, Act IV, Sc 4 
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Relevis, 
Turkeys. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. i 

Gravy. II King Henry Fourth, Act i, Sc. a 

We have a hot venison pasty to dinner 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, Sc i 

Veal. Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, Sc a 

Lamb. IE King Henry Sixth, Act III, Sc i 

Beef. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc 3 

Mushrooms. The Tempest, Act V, Sc i 

Fat tripe, finely broil 'd. 

The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc 3 

Bread. Pericles, Act I, Sc 4 

Butter. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 

Entrees, 
A neat's tongue dried. 

The Merchant of Venice, Act I, Sc i 
Biscuit. As You Like It, Act II, Sc. 7 

Entremits. 

Peas and beans. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc i 

Summer corn. King Richard II, Act III, Sc 3 

Squash. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc 5 

PoUtoes. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V, Sc 5 

Good cabbage. 

The Mtrry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc i 
[Eat no onions.] 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream, Act IV, Sc. 2 

Wild duck. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc a 

A partridge wing. Much Ado About Nothing, Act II, Sc i 

Pigeon. Love's Labour's Lost, Act V, Sc i 

Quails. Troilus and Cressida, Act V, Sc i 

Toasts-and-butter. I King Henry Fourth, Act IV, Sc 2 

Salad. All's Well That Ends Well, Act IV, Sc 5 

Lettuce. Othello, Act I, Sc 3 

Mustard The Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc 3 

EntremitSy sweet. 

Puddings. Pericles, Act II, Sc i 

Sauce. I King Henry Fourth, Act II, Sc. 4 

Pie. Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Sc. 2 

Custard. All's Well That Ends Well, Act II. Sc 5 

Such sweet honey. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I, Sc 2 

Dessert. 

Good strawberries. King Richard Third, Act III, Sc 4 

Cream. The Winter's Tale, Act IV, Sc. 4 

Sugar. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc. 2 

A plum, a cherry. King John, Act II, Sc. i 

Purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. .j^ 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream, Act III, S^^j 

Conserves. The Taming of the Shrew, Sc 2, Induc^ifi^ 

Almond. Troilus and Cressida, Act V^ S<j.j.? 

Raisms. The Winter's Talc, Act IV, $c.*2 

Cracker. King Jbhn, Act'Yf , Sc i 

Cheese. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act il,§c.^i 

All is well ended, if this suit. * ^^ ^ 

All's Well That Ends Wetf, fipflff^ 

Thou lackest a cup of canary. Twelfth Night, Act I, Sc. 3 

Draughts of Rhenish. Hamlet. Act I, Sc 4 

Posset. The Merry Wives of Windsot, Act i, Sc 4 

Metheglin, wort, and malmsey. yXr hk"* 

Love's Labour's Lost; Act V; Sr. 2 

Some fresh water. The Tempest, Actii^^Bc. 2 

I drink to the general joy. Macbet(»t /^t^m^Sp. 4 

Our revels now are ended. The Tempe^,j^(^t I]^i}>Cjff 

Who riseth from a feast ^[l^,^/ ^ ...,.^^„ \ 

With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 

The Merchant of V*iiice< Ai^fHiSc^ 
Enough. Come, friends. MacbiQtib,iAct(J,^ 3 

So fare you well. Measure for Me^i^KC, »Act tf^. x 



General Grant. 

General Grant. By James Grant Wilson. Vol. 12, Great 
Commanders series. Cloth, i6mo, gilt top, uncut edges* 390 
pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

General Wilson, who is the editor of the " Great Com- 
manders" series, has himself prepared the story of Gen- 
eral Grant's life. The conscientious, capable character 
of his work will be at once recognized, and he has pro- 
duced a book which may well be accepted as a standard, 
in so far as so small a volume may cover so great a field 
as that of General Grant's entire life. Naturally the 
greatest measure of attention is given to the events* of the 
war of the rebellion, and these seem to be treated with 
rare perception. Three chapters and a portion of the 
fourth are given to his life previous to 1861, eight and a 
part to the war in which his great distinction was won, 
and five to the events which transpired after the close of 
the rebellion, down to and including the recent dedication 
of his mausoleum at New York. 



The Fertility of the Land. 

The Fertility of the Land.—A Summary Sketch of the 
Relationship of Farm-Practice to the Maintaining and In- 
creasing of the Productivity of the Soil. By Isaac Phillips 
Roberts, Director of the College of Agriculture and Professor 
of Agriculture in the Cornell University. Cloth, i6mo, 415 
pages; $1.25. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

This is a volume in the Rural Science Series, edited by 
Pipff L.-tii. Bailey of Cornell University. Its scope is so 
woll^iiKli^ated in its title that little need be added except 
tp,ySa^()l^^^ the author has collected a great quantity of 
^1|:^ ffi^t§ which every person owning a farm or its sub- 
s^ute.^n[^fiy.,well read and study. The gardener, and all 
|[^^|]jav/^ occasion to maintain the fertility of land, either 
\pL^\2>^[^ o^e^mall parcels, cannot fail to find in this volume 
]:||^3E,|a(^ which they cannot readily find elsewhere, and 
pf O'T^^ ^)?^y cannot afford to remain ignorant. The 
yqlufin^^^j^atly but not pretentiously made, and has a 
number of very telling illustrations, with endless tables 
and scientific presentments of one sort and another. 



The Story of Oliver Twist. 

THguStT0l(JC^F Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. Con- 
v^eixttddiQi^home and school reading, by Ella Boyce Kirk, 
v'^plnftf^'s Home Reading Books. Cloth, x6m3, 356 pages. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

-it'TteirQAi^ltor of this volume has worked upon the idea 
"itih[*l:»if isome of the masterpieces of our language were 
«ond(eo9e<i{. stripped of all words, however beautiful, not 
i^RCfi349ry fpr, the plot, and confined as closely as possible 
IOt»lliNI'il0tioDj that many now pleased with the ordinary 
aU>ryjmightfbe gradually led to acquire a taste for the best 
Ui(<xat^KcJI/i She has therefore tried to present one of 
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Dickens' most popular stories as nearly as possible in the 
form Qudging from his Child's History of England) that 
he would have put it if he had written it for young 
readers. His language has been used, and his expression 
has not been changed or modified, but everything that a 
child would.be likely to skip has been elided. By this 
means the story of Oliver Twist is told in the dramatic 
manner that any observer of children must know is most 
attractive to them. We are much mistaken if others than 
children do not find in this condensation a fresh and 
pleasing impulseto the study of the great novelist's works. 
The editorial work seems to have been done with rare dis- 
crimination, and the history of Poor Oliver is presented 
with a snap and vim which, while not impairing its orig- 
inal high literary setting, holds the unwaning interest of 
the reader from the first line to the last 



The Beady Bangers. 

The Ready Rangers. A Story of Boys, Boats, and Bicycles, 
Fire Buckets and Fun. By Kirk Munroc, author of ** The 
Mate Scries," etc. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. Cloth, 
i2mo, 334 pages ; $1.25. Boston : Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A story of land and sea— bicycling, canoeing, and all 
healthy athletic sports. A ** set " of wide-awake village 
boys form a sort of club, designed at first for mischief, but 
drifting unconsciously and of the members' own accord 
into a company of helpers. They have lots of fun and 
learn much. They are a fire brigade, a bicycle corps, a 
helping-hand society, an amateur dramatic association, a 
crew of practical sailors— in fact, as they call themselves, 
** Ready Rangers." The book is replete with action, fun, 
adventure and plot, mingled with much practical informa- 
tion on things all boys should know. Intended for boys 
of from twelve to sixteen. Jiddc* 

JDIl^A }o 

Going Abroad! . . ,^ 

'\ 21 EiriT 

Going Abroad ? Some Advice. By Robert Liide. J Aqpi^, 
i6mo, 163 pages; 50 cents. Boston, Robert and;ii&MiILbQe. 

This little volume can well be commended ttf ttioJ^^flo 
are about to take their first European toui^ff Mv/^A 
many who have already been "on the othfeiP^Wfi^.^'^Wt 
without the benefit of experienced tutelage. I'Bi'^auSflJSr 
of this work writes from thorough familiaifty^^rflj'fflfe 
subject, and presents his suggestions in so'tOT^Jf^MS 
sensible a manner that a few hours could ra ifjffWy Vk 
better employed than in getting the salient PofAt3 Wfe'4 
advice well in mind. ' '^ i^dmun 

Woman and the Bepablic. 

Woman and the Republic. A Survey of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement in the United States and a^lXJf6ti^^i(^^7f 
the Claims and Arguments of its Foremost Ai^dki^tfi^^j 
Helen Kendrick Johnson. Cloth, x2mo, 327 ()iif^l!q<f^w 
York : D. Applcton & Co. • ^i<^''^ w^>t , 

One cannot rise from the perusal of this N^,'^h&^er 
previous convictions may have existed, withfdlft^^i-etefya- 
tion that the question of woman suffrage ^ak^t^b'^dd 
affirmative and a negative side. The autho?4Jf Xfli«^?i^ftji 
ent volume has taken the latter. Her candl9''d?^tljbi6^ 
of the several phases of the question must Wfc^«pfe6l'W 
her production; for certainly so important a subjt'it'^dah^ 



not properly be approached with other than a candid 
frame of mind. In her concluding pages she says: 
" Woman deals with the beginnings of life ; man, with the 
product made from those beginnings ; and this fact marks 
the difference in their spheres, and reveals woman's im- 
mense advantages in moral opportunity. It also suggests 
the incalculable loss in case her work is not done or ill 
done. . . . Woman is to implant the faith, man is to 
cause the nation's faith to show itself in works. More 
and more these duties overlap, but they cannot become 
interchangeable while sex continues to divide the race into 
the two halves of what should become a perfect whole." 



The Wisdom of Fools. 

The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. Cloth, 
i6mo, 248 pages; $1.25. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co. 

This volume contains four stories, which, as they cover 
from fifty- five to seventy pages each can hardly be caUed 
** short." The titles, respectively, are: "Where Igno- 
rance is Bliss, 'tis Folly to be Wise," " The House of 
Rimmon," ** Counting the cost,,' and *' The Law, or the 
Gospel ? " All are written in the author's best vein, which 
is good enough, and each has a well-defined field of moral 
purpose, in which the author presents with almost judicial 
impartiality both sides of the conti-oversy, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions — which the conscien- 
tious individual will have no difficulty in doing. 



Uncle Bernac. 

Uncle Bernac A Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of "Rodney Stone," etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 
i2mo, 308 pages ; ^i 50. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Novelist Doyle has drawn a vivid picture of the early 
days of the century, at the time when Napoleon, "the 
man of destiny," was looking with longing eyes across the 
English Channel, with his dreams of conquest fed by his 
yet unchecked and unsubdued ambition. Primarily 
" Uncle Bernac " is a narrative of personal adventure, 
told in the first person ; but into the narration there has 
been woven such a wealth of historical character and 
event as to make this worthy to rank with the powerful 
historical novels of which our literature contains so many. 
Some familiar characters are introduced, and those who 
hs^ followed the fortunes of ** Brigadier Gerard," will be 
Wi&ed to again meet that grim warrior, though at an 
eaJfie£stage in his history than is covered by Mr. Doyle's 

f»r^r<pus preisentations. Since its publication in serial 
o^gajj^e novel has been rewritten and lengthened; which 
in th'is instance — an exception to the general rule — it 
%9^f^^^ct9 ll^ve been decidedly improved. 
I .o'd ,1 nA 

I o< I jD^r^P^**®^" Town and Conntrj Library. 
The Sun of Saratoga. 
s tAiiT)oBfi''fJoseph A. 

♦^ J^stAfy^ eicitement and adventure, fairly well told in 
ihi fifsr {fk^dS!^ dealing with an important portion of the 
American Revolution. 

^ftJkctt#iAi#,^>WfE Soldier. A Romance of 1745 By J. C. 
f 9il!ai^H?4uf^fti^'Jof "Mistress Dorothy Marvin." No. 217. 
' PStpjri 3^ 1^1^,150 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co» 



A Romance of Burgoyne*8 Sur- 
Altsheler. No. si6. Paper, 313 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
giren— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Ortgrtnal Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Exohangres. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS. 

Neii^hborhood courtesy is the topic treated by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, in her series on " Social Graces." 
She considers that next in importance and interest 
to the home is the neighborhood ; and while recog- 
nizing that the environment may not be all that the 
woman would select, well maintains that " she must 
be indeed poor if by her womanly tact and good 
feeling, it be not made the better by her living in it." 



The leading story for the month is written by Alice 
English, and is entitled "Helen's Experience." 
Further on something is said about this experience 
being connected with the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of the word "love;" but the substance of a 
story should not be anticipated in advance of the 
reading. 

These are the days when the mosquito begins to 
sing his festive song, and it is fitting that the 
"Household Insects" series should deal with this 
light and airy disturber of the summer peace. 



Mrs. Hester M. Poole writes regarding "Food 
for Invalids," whether nervous, imaginary, acute, 
chronic, or "notional." Some of the old methods 
in the preparation of these foods are suggested, with 



variations, and there are some which are original, 
the outgrowth of experience and thoughtful obser- 
vation. 

Lina Dalton contributes six recipes for sandwiches, 
and it might be mentioned that this is the time when 
sandwiches are much in demand, so that her contri- 
bution, also, is especially timely. 



A writer who chooses to confine herself to initials 
demonstrates the wisdom of two old saws, one of 
which is chosen as the title for her article. That 
there is " Nothing new under the sun," and that 
"It is an ill wind that blows no good," have long 
been understood. This writer shows the truth of 
the maxims as applied to culinary matters. 



"The Persuasive Agent," whose trembling limbs 
have borne him to your door, has appreciative treat- 
ment by Mrs. Marie Allen Kimball. 



As appropriate to the season. Good Housekeep- 
ing has taken pains to present full details of the art 
and a few choice recipes on "Jellies and Jelly 
Making." 

An intelligent consideration and successful defence 
of " Woman and Woman's Clubs " comes from the 
west in the form of a paper on that subject prepared 
by Cora V. Munro, full of thought and argument, 
some of which is decidedly out of the beaten line for 
consideration of this topic. 



A variety of interesting matters are touched upon 
under the title of " Some Summer-time Gatherings," 
including Quenching Hot Weather Thirst ; Dinners 
for a Nickel, and Course Dinners for a Dime ; and 
When Peas are Plenty. 

" Living on $10 a Week," and some minor articles 
complete the array of original prose matter. 

The original verse opens as usual with a frontis- 
piece, "The Bridge," by J. B. M. Wright. Scat- 
tered through the pages will be found : " Don't," by 
Judith Spencer; "After the Storm," by Hattie 
Preston Rider; "Choked by Weeds," by L. R. 
Jeffrey; "A Study in Green," by A. P. T.; "At 
Three Score and Ten, and Three," by Clark W. 
Bryan; "Grandma's Hoopskirt," by Mrs. Helen 
Combes; "A Prayer," by Florence Montgomery; 
"The Apple of Discord;" "Heroics of the Home," 
by John Wentworth ; "Rest," by A. P. T. ; and 
" Immortality," by Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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Good-Housekeeping 

CN>ND170TBD IN THB DTTEBESTS OF THB HIQHSB UWE 
07 THB HOUSBHOLD. 



Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 89, 4 1 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
BAM>, 3Jl Timet Building, New York City, where correspondenoe 
and otdsft for this department should be addressed. 



Bmtsrtd mi SiprimgfUld^ Mass,^ as stcond-eiast mtait matUr. 



GOOD HOU8BKBBPINQ Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic LiteraturOi w th a 
choicely s e le ct ed Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found In the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Plicea |i.ooa year; so cents a month, at news 
agendes and oa news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, i>ayable to Clabk W. Bryaii Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Addresa When a change of address Is ordered 
both the old and new address must be giren. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good Housbbbbpimo 

stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 

that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 

contin«ed. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 

dasiirely ** In the InteresU of the Higher Life of the Household in 

the Homes of the World,*' and is widely quoted by both press and 

psblic as ** The best household magaxine pubUshed." 



ADVERTISING RATES 
One Page per time, |8o.oo 

OBe>half Page per time, 45.00 
Ose quarter Page per time, s$.oo 
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10 per cent. 
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Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter) , |i oo per ttne each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
00 the loth of the month preceding date of Issue. 

ly Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bulldinff, New York City. 



CLARK W, BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
, 41 and 43 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a ** Spedal Journal of Information, DIs- 
. csssion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study ol 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper sellhig and paper coa* 
suming— a special and important feature <^ its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, |s.oo a year. AdTertislng Rates made known oa 
application. 

Amateur Qardenlnff is a bright, breesy, and suggestive 
Illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3;^ Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving In each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
so cents a year ; furnished gratis to all {Mttrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishecB 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO.. Pubusrbbs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spbincpibld, Mass- 



*'AS OTHERS SEE US." 

** IP YOU SBB IT IN THB BUN IT*S SO." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good HousBKBBriNa 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BN6LAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housbbbbping are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbbbbping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among THB BZCBLLBNT PBRIODICALS OP THB LAND. 

Good Housbbbbping opens up bright upon the new year. It deali 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It Is among the exce^ 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ooean. 

THB MAGAZINE WANTBD BOB SBLP, WIPB AND CHILDBBN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children^* 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN BNVIABLB PLACB AMONG THB BBST MONTRUB8. 

Good Housbbbbping is one of those periodicals that steadily holda 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housbbbbping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued, it has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVB MERIT. 

Good Housbbbbping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housbbbbping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, bet 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the i 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Unioa. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 

F«r Every-day Service In the Home. 



A Series op Twelve Papers, Freshly Considered 

AND CaREPULLY PREPARED BY 
MRS. HESTBR M. POOLS. 



Titles and Trsatmbnt: 

(i.) Home Cttltnrtt and Refinemtnt. 

(s.) Matual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors. 

(3.) Dining room and Kitdien CiTilities, Consideration and 
Claims ; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
ings. 

(5.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls ; drees for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6.) Courtesies of Host, Hostess, and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise , Specialties in Stationery and 
PosUl Proprieties. 

(9.) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(to.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(11.) Duties and Priyileges of a Chaperon ; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(IS.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Priyilege ; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes ; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman's Clubs. 




CHAPTER V. 

N the social functions already 
described, women alone were 
participants. To all evening 
gatherings, gentlemen are in- 
vited. At such times enter- 
tainment is usually provided 
in the form of music, recita- 
tions or readings as they are 
termed, progressive euchre, 
whist or dancing. True, one or another may be fur- 
nished where women alone congregate, or they may 
not. Usually there is an instrumental or vocal solo 
or duet, or more, even in an informal afternoon. 

Still, women are expected to — shall we say chatter ? 
— more than men. In any event the latter are apt to 
vote any function a bore which is spiced by nothing 
but small talk. On the other hand there maybe such 
long, dreary thunderings on the piano, or ear-splitting 



attempts at operatic airs, that intemperate words are 
hissed under breath. Between furnishing some en- 
tertainment and allowing the stream of conversation 
to flow at its own sweet will, one is in doubt. The 
former would seem the better way. Only the hostess 
must be certain that the reading or the music be 
short and brilliant. 

Invitations for the evening are sent in the names 
of both Mr. and Mrs. John Smith to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown. Cards are used as in more informal 
gatherings. Refreshments are more solid, that is 
sandwiches, salad, and in winter oysters or patties 
or croquettes are provided, ending with ices. The 
American digestion seems to thrive under such 
opposing kinds of nutrition as strong hot coffee and 
ice cream. 

At very formal teas, engraved cards are used in 
this style : 

/^M.. foTKe^ /iottowcuif. 

Thurtdaj, February Fourth. 
From four until six o'clock. 70 Carlton Ave. 

Whenever invitations of any kind are sent by mail 
they are enclosed in a second envelope. Those who 
entertain continually furnish themselves with en- 
graved cards containing blank spaces like the fol- 
lowing : 

Mrs. James Holloway requests the pleasure of * * * * 
company on • • • * 

70 Carlton Ave. 

The hour set for evening entertainment, varies in 
different parts of the country. None begin earlier 
than eight. In cities nine o'clock is thought to be very 
early. Ten, eleven and even close upon midnight, 
mark the various steps upward in the social scale. 

Whatever be the hour, the house is brilliantly 
lighted and the smart man servant, in waiter's dress 
of swallow-tailed coat, white waistcoat, black nether 
clothes and white gloves, is ready to open the door 
and direct the visitor to the withdrawing rooms for 
both men and women. Fashion decrees that he 
should be clothed precisely like his employer, in 
whose service he may engage for " this night only." 
And the occasions are not infrequent when a good- 
looking attendant, in the course of his duties, has 
been mistaken for another visitor or for a scion of 
the house, and vice versa. 

At the parlor entrance stand the host, hostess and 
sometimes their elder children, if there are such. 
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Those young misses who are not yet " in society " 
are often in evidence at such times. It is for them 
a school of deportment, and while they keep in the 
background, they are usually keenly awake to what is 
going on. Standing a little back of the mother they 
are introduced by her to such of the guests as have 
not made their acquaintance. These are not " coming 
out " affairs, where the debutantes' cards are enclosed 
with their mother's, but include, in the more informal 
functions, misses ranging in age trom fourteen to 
eighteen, the school girl age. Such misses are dressed 
simply, without the frills and furbelows of full dress, 
and they are expected to deport themselves in a 
retiring manner. Fine muslins, white or self-colored, 
made over the same tinted lining, with plenty of 
flowers and inconspicuous jewelry, would show true 
etiquette, but one which is too often transgressed. 

Whatever the unduly ambitious or the nouveau 
riche may do, truly refined families will not allow 
anything conspicuous, flashy or expensive in the 
clothing of the young. Nothing more surely marks 
vulgarity than to have them appear clad in silks, 
velvets, laces and jewelry. 

Each age and condition of life should be marked 
by fitting habiliments. Brighter colors than deck 
her mother, to be sure, may be worn by a young girl. 
The fresh face, the artless manner, they suit. With 
experience comes a matured look which permits 
richer and heavier material to set it off. In disre- 
garding this most suitable conventionality, many of 
our country people show bad taste and judgment. 

When married, if she can afford it and so desires, 
a youthful woman may don rich clothing and orna- 
ments. Before that time, or if single before reaching 
about the age of thirty, she will commend herself to 
the well-bred by avoiding heavy silks and showy 
jewelry. 

To the matron these belong. Yet, at an evening 
reception at home, she will show good breeding by 
restraint in regard to showy and expensive clothing 
and adornments. Not that she should don an old 
and unbecoming costume. That would show disre- 
gard of guests as certainly as overdressing would 
indicate desire for vain display. No lady deserving 
the name will deliberately choose to say, in effect, 
" See how much finer I can appear than you can." 

Silk or any fancy goods made with a pretty bodice 
trimmed with lace or jet, or anything that catches the 
eye and reflects the light, is suitable for the hostess 
at an evening entertainment, as it is for the guests. 
To wear black unless well set off with light trimming 
is a mistake. Jn a measure its dolorousness is 
relieved by a profusion of lace about the bodice. 
Tulle, which is inexpensive or chiffon, softens, lights 
up and changes the character of black. For those 
whose means or inclinations confine ihem to this 
somber hue, a study of relief to this is needful. A 
badge of mourning should never be seen on a party- 
goer. Crape has no affiliation with gay functions 
To violate this common sense rule, is to violate 
decorum and decency. 



At an evening gathering save on informal occa- 
sions, a man, according to etiquette, should don 
evening costume. This means a swallow-tail coat 
worn over a low cut black waistcoat and immaculate 
linen in which will sparkle no showy studs. The 
trousers should be black and the wearer will never 
vulgarize them by using the word pants. The tie 
should be white, self-made. Low patent leather 
shoes, black hose and white or pearl colored gloves 
finish a costume which is as respectable as it is ugly. 

Untidy, ill-fitting and unsuitable costumes, indicate 
unpardonable indifference or an ignorance of savoir 
faire. Of either in this age, there is no need. A 
scholar or a so-styled blue stocking, owes it to him- 
self or herself to respect the external forms and 
habits of good society. In small matters there is 
no virtue in divergence therefrom. There are more 
important subjects in which independence need 
be shown. 

Where forms are unsuitable or useless or endanger 
health it is another matter. Yet they are not inflex- 
ible. An elderly man seldom going into social life, 
desires to show friendliness by accepting its hos- 
pitality, for an evening, of a neighbor or friend. 
Though he has not so-styled evening dress, he should 
not be esteemed the less if he should attend in a 
good dark suit of clothing. Character and experi- 
ence are worth more than a conventionality that 
goes no deeper than this. And they would be churls 
who should think less of him for not donning the 
prescribed dress 

On the other hand, no man would desire to commit 
the solecism of being the only one who wore a frock 
coat. It is only a short time ago when a congress- 
man declined to dine with the president. His only 
excuse was that he had never worn the dress suit and 
never should. Therefore, he could not appear where 
guests habitually conformed to that fashion. 

On the surface it seems that it would be easier for 
a man to acquiesce in established social rules, than 
to have the fact of a declination published broadcast. 

If there were any principle involved, one would 
applaud the independence. Where there is not, one 
must do as he thinks best. There is no doubt that, 
however they originated, many conventions have 
become obsolete in meaning. An obstinate person, 
with heroic regard for sincerity, will waste much 
strength and ruffle his temper in trying continually 
to row up stream against such meaningless customs. 

To others it would seem best to conserve vitality 
in order to break a lance against real evils, those 
which demand the antagonism of all just-minded 
persons. But with such we will not quarrel, since 
conformity is one of the weaknesses of humanity. 
To read Emerson on this vice, a vice which withers 
up spontaneity and destroys truthfulness, is to get 
into a diviner atmosphere than that in which live the 
world weary slaves of a meaningless conservatism 

But to return to our evening functions. A small 
boutonniere is allowed to men. Gloved, slippered, 
beruffled and with elaborate coiffures, the ladies 
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emerge from the dressing room to find their waiting 
escorts, whence they go together, but not arm-in-arm 
to the drawing room. In the withdrawing room a 
lady will never usurp the services of the maid and 
the place before the mirror. If the person be not a 
lady, she may do both. 

At the drawing room door their names are an- 
nounced, in a distinct voice, by the waiter, and they 
are greeted by host and hostess. Afier a cordial 
word they move along to make way for those who 
follow. The fair sex may or may not have laid aside 
hats and bonnets, but gloves are never dispensed 
with by either. The more suitable are light in color. 

And now comes the test of social success. At such 
gatherings are called into exercise tact, geniality and 
kindliness. Here are where the superficial gain their 
victories. In brief sparkling conversation, the quiet, 
deep-hearted person is often at loss. Pinchbeck 
passes for gold, paste for diamonds. 

" How is it in there ? " asked a newcomer at a re- 
ception of the witty Dr. Holmes, who was taking 
his exit. " Easily summed up," answered the latter, 
" Giggle, gaggle, gobble, git ! " 

These four emphatic words admirably describe 
many a fashionable function. Does it pay .^ That 
depends " where you are at" in development. 

However, to paraphrase a proverb, with Turks one 
should be a Turkey. Never to attend a social gather- 
ing is to fall out of step with contemporaries. That 
makes one prematurely old, and deprives her of the 
power for good which, through human companion- 
ship, she might give and receive. 

However trivial it may seem, it is a wise thing to 
cultivate readiness of speech about current topics. 
To say to each, smilingly, the very things that are 
suitable, to be graceful and gracious is worth some 
trouble. Perhaps that stiff man in the corner or that 
forlorn looking woman by his side, are just the Ones 
to help you carry on some favorite charity. They 
may have marvelous funds of information on sub- 
jects upon which you are ignorant. At all events 
they will be glad of sympathetic attention, and to 
give happiness to others is no light matter. 

When the time comes for refreshments, the escort 
must see that the lady in his charge is attended to 
the dining room. It is not needful that he should 
confine his attentions to her, if she has received the 
civility of another. She will always refuse to be 
seated when an older woman is standing, if there are 
not chairs for both. The buffet service that is served 
to parties not sitting at a table, is hard on escorts 
and ladies' dresses. There are never attendants 
enough to help the more exacting guests. Such 
there are who appear to have starved themselves in 
order to enjoy these luxuries. For man— including, 
woman— has not entirely emerged from the animal 
condition. Even in so-styled good society, eating is 
sometimes gorging. It is to be hoped that good 
breeding, a higher state of civilization, will tend to 
evolve a better condition. If it were not so pitiful a 
matter, it would often be a laughable sight to witness 



stout and bejeweled " American duchesses." seated 
with their be-napkined laps ready for the delectable 
viands with which attendants load them. One would 
think the chief end of woman was to secure as much 
comestible as decency would allow. 

Not long after refreshments comes leave-taking, 
which should be short as possible. In a large 
gathering it is omittted. The weary entertainers 
have kept their places all the evening. A murmured 
word of congratulation upon the pleasant evening, a 
swift donning of wraps, and then home, it is to be 
hoped not to nightmare. At every such function 
cards should be left as before indicated. 

If there be dancing, the word itself should be writ- 
ten or engraved at the left lower corner. Unless 
the floor is bare, crash should be put over the 
carpet. The music should consist of never less tha' . 
three pieces. 

Favors for the German are supplied by host a id 
hostess. When the figure is called for, geutlerncn 
proceed to the table set apart for them, wher<L the nost 
gives to each a small gift to present to the iady with 
whom he is to dance. At fancy shops quaint trifles 
are sold for this purpose. When ladies invite part- 
ners to a cotillion, the same order is observed on their 
part. Sometimes suspended at the side are pro- 
grammes where are written, opposite each number, 
the name of the gentlemen to whom they are promised 
for that particular dance. To have the same partner 
more than twice is not good form. This is no place 
for preferences ; and real gentlemen will prevent the 
possibility of wall flowers. 

The ball room, real or extemporized, must be kept 
rather cool, though drafts are to be avoided. The 
frock should be light in color, made with fancy 
touches, and two inches at least from the floor. A 
trained skirt in dancing is awkward, unsafe, and 
sometimes immodest. 

Other particulars will suggest themselves to the 
dance givers. Such as, when practicable, an awning 
over the walk from the driveway to the porch, with 
a carpet to protect slippered feet. In the dressing 
room for ladies should be a maid with needle and 
thread to repair rents. The hostess and her daughters 
will never dance as long as other ladies are unpro- 
vided with partners, and the host will take care that 
none are neglected. Where one refuses a dance with 
one gentleman and then accepts an invitation from 
another, it is ground for offense. It is bad form for 
any gentleman to neglect to invite the young ladies 
of the family to dance, or to presume upon an after 
acquaintance with any one whom he has seen but 
once on such an occasion, unless .she should choose 
to recognize him. 

Refreshments should be ample and varied, for 
cancers are good eaters. The dining room is usually 
opened at eleven or a little later, and not closed 
afterwards The table should be handsomely deco- 
rated and the viands served by dextrous waiters. 
Refreshments usually comprise oysters, salad, jelly, 
sandwiches, cold chicken, coffee, cream and fancy 
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cakes. When the door is opened, the host may be the 
first to enter with a distinguished lady, but the host- 
ess must keep her place until all guests are served. 

It is to be hoped that the festivities will be over 
and guests departed before the laborer goes to his 
daily task. 

Invitations to luncheons, when formal, are written 
ten days in advance, on note paper, in this wise : 

Mrs. James Smith requests the plemsare of Mrs. George 
Blank's company at luncheon on Wednesday, August tenth, at 
one o'clock. 

Should there be a guest of honor, a separate line 
is thus appended : 

To meet Mrs. Henry Sherman. 

An answer, in the third person, should be sent at 
once. Fifteen or twenty minutes before one, each 
guest should be at the house, smartly dressed and 
wearing a showy hat or bonnet. Received at the 
door and showed to the dressing room by a trim 
maid in apron, cuffs and cap, guests lay aside wraps, 
but retain hats and gloves. The latter are not taken 
off until all are seated at the table, the former not 
at all. 

Lately it has been the custom with many to substi- 
tute, in such cases, their own first names for that of 
the husbands. Thus, Fanny Smith invites Mary 
Blank. Still the name of the guest of honor remains 
Mrs. Henry Sherman. 

Luncheons, which are served from twelve until two 
o'clock are usually given to introduce a guest, or in 
his or her honor. They are often served under the 
name of breakfast, though in the latter case the viands 
are of a lighter kind. On these occasions no dishes 
are served that require carving. They begin with 
soup, or preferably bouillon, followed by fish, oysters, 
clams or lobsters often in made or individual dishes. 
Afterwards there appears croquettes, or birds, chicken 
or patties, which is the more solid dish of the repast, 
and with it only one vegetable. It is followed by a 
salad, sweets of one kind or another, often including 
ice cream in fancy shapes, ending with black coffee in 
small cups. 

At a supper, which takes the place of dinner at 
night, neither soup nor bouillon are served, though 
oysters and clams it should be said, may appear in 
any form. Then one meat dish, generally a made 
dish followed by a salad, ending with cake or fancy 
sweets, jelly and tea. This is enough for any as- 
semblage of guests. 

It should not be forgotten that at any meal a doily 
should intervene between a plate and bread, muffins, 
biscuits, cake or thick skinned fruit. 

Frequently at luncheon the bare shining table has 
an embroidered doily under each plate, with a hand- 
some centerpiece bearing flowers, ferns or fruit. 
The reflections of crystal silver, china and viands in 
the polished wood, are exceedingly artistic. Where 
the group desire familiar converse, after one or two 
courses waiters are dismissed, and food and tea are 
passed from hand to hand. These occasions suit a 
chafing dish breakfast, where a real good time among 



well-known friends outweighs the desire to be stiff 
and dignified. 

Luncheons are fitting occasions for pretty made 
dishes and for showing fine china and glass. Of 
these with flowers, there can scarce be too great a 
profusion. 

Dinner giving will be treated in the succeeding 
chapter. 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

8SA ME88AGB8. 

Rippling, singing, dancing, 
The tea waves come close to my feet ; 

And they cheer my heart in its yearning 
For the things which, perhaps, are not meet ; 

And they soothe my soul with their message, 
Which they bring from a far-off Land ; 

And I drop the cares which perplex me, 
And lean on the Guiding Hand. 

Surging, dashing, foaming, 
They carry me back to the past. 

When, away on Galilee's waters, 
Walked my Lord, the '* First and the Last ; " 
And I hear the cry of His servant :— 
•* Lord, if 'tis Thou, bid me come unto Thee I " 
And, by faith, the impetuous Peter 
Steps out on the treacherous sea. 

Rushing, madly rushing, 
The billows dash wildly about. 

And again, on Gennesaret's waters. 
In my fancy I hear the shout :— 

'* Master, save, or we perish I " 
As they 'merge from under the wave ; 

And He who was peacefully sleeping 
Comes forth, the ** Mighty to save t " 

Quietly flow the waters, 
In obedience to His word : 

" Peace, be still ! " comes the mandate from Him, 
And the sea obeys its Lord ; 

And the fearful men around him 
Ask in wonder and in awe :— 

" What manner of man have we with us. 
That His word should be as law ? " 

Doubting, hoping, trusting, 
I sail over life's troubled sea ; 

But among its stormiest billows. 
Comes the message of Christ to me : 

" Peace, be still I " I hear 'mid the tumult. 
And the Master stands close to my side *, 

" Be not afraid, I am with thee ; 
I will be thy Pilot and Guide." 

Still, so still grow the waters, 
As He takes my hand in His own, 

For I know He will safely guide me 
To the glorious "great white throne." 

And I think, as I gaze at the ocean. 
Of the beautiful "Crystal sea," 

Where the storms of this life ne'er shall trouble ; 
Thus the sea whispers comfort to me. 

Ripple, ripple, ripple, 
Sings softly the surf at my feet ; 

And oh, how it quiets my spirit 
With its mystical song, so sweet. 
And over the deep, blue waters 
I look with a wistful eye. 

And joy in the joys which await me 
On the shores of the sweet By and By. 

—Jennie E. Wilson-HowtlL 
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Original in Good Houskkbbping. 

TO CLARENCE. 

It may be the years are all sombre and dark, 
But the clouds will, sometime, drift away, 

And the sunlight of gladness 

Shine out from the blue 
For you, brother, sometime, some day. 

There is never a rose so fragrant and fair, 
That the thorns are not somewhere about it; 

And iqto each life 

Some shadow must come ; 
No life is complete without it 

Then keep a brave heart as the battle goes on. 

Remembering ever, alway 
That for every night 
Of sorrow and blight 

Will be given a bright, glad day. 

— Harriit Worcester, 




Original in Good Housbkbbpiiig. 

""TAKINQ DOWN" DESIRE HARDCA8TLE. 
The True Story of a Bepentant Sinner. 

\ T is perfectly scandalous ! How she 
can ever face any one here, is 
more'n I can understand," and 
Mrs. Lacy complacently 
smoothed the white apron 
that covered her ample pro- 
portions, as she leaned with 
'f an air of conscious inno- 
cence and virtue, against the 
back of her rocking-chair. Mrs. 
Brown was shelling peas out on 
the side piazza, and the delicate 
green pods were scattered about 
her feet, as she resumed the discourse which Mrs. 
Lacy had interrupted in a manner peculiar to herself 
** And to think how she has set herself up above 
common folks. Such critters as you an' me, Mrs. 
Lacy, want to be spoken of in the same day with her. 
I don't 'spose she'd darkened my doors, or so much 
as brushed her skirts by me, if she met me." Mrs. 
Brown was exaggerating with a peculiar aptitude she 
had always possessed, of making a good story out of 
little material, for Desire Hardcastle had already 
done both of the things she had asserted were 
** impossible." 

Outside in the yard the sun was scorching hot, and 
the few chickens that scratched lazily for food peered 
about with sleepy eyes, while even the proudest 
rooster suppressed his crow, as requiring too much 
exertion for so hot a day. A bumblebee or two 
droned softly from the fragrant heart of a late rose, 
and a few flies, black specks in the dazzling sun- 
light, buzzed in unison with the subdued sounds 
of nature. 

"Well," said Mrs. Lacy, her small black eyes 
twinkling mischievously, " I never could see how any 
one could hold up their head," with a fine disregard 
of grammar, " after bein' guilty of such doin's." 

"An' her a professin' member of the church," 
interrupted Mrs. Brown at this point, throwing, as 



she did so, the last of the green globules into the 
white dish in her lap, and dusting a few fragmentary 
pods off her apron, in the direction of the conical 
heap at her right. 

" I guess it's about the awf ulest thing that's ever 
happened in our church," observed Mrs. Lacy, with 
subdued excitement. 

"It's an awful thing," assented Mrs. Brown, 
solemnly yet vigorously, "an' a thing that never 
oughter be forgiven." 

" Nor forgotten," chimed in her neighbor signifi- 
cantly. 

" 'Tain't likely to be, specially's long as Deacon 
Hardcastle turned her out of doors, his self." 

" Can't expect other people to have much feelin's 
for her," mused Mrs. Lacy sententiously. 

" Feelin's ? " echoed Mrs. Brown, " I s'h'd like to 
know who'd have feelin's for you or for me, Mis' 
Lacy, if we done such a thing. 'Tain't any nicer 
'cause she's done it. Don't make it any better 'cause 
she's Deacon Hardcastle's girl, an' he's rich, an' 
sent her to the city to take singin' lessons. My stars 
alive! if I had such a girl I'd do just what her 
father's done. I'd turn her right straight out ! " 

Here Mrs. Lacy interrupted the serene flow of her 
friend's eloquence. 

"What did you say she was doin' now, Mis' 
Brown ? " 

" Gone an' hired a room over Mis' Lee's milliner 
shop, an' I'll die if she ain't takin' in sewin', an' 
paintin', or some such truck, for a man in the city." 

" How you talk ! Does she make a livin' ? " 

" A poor one, I guess," and Mrs. Brown compressed 
her lips firmly. 

" Has she been out yet ? " 

Mrs. Lacy leaned forward in an attitude of earnest 
attention, while two great drops of sweat formed 
themselves in the furrows on her brow and gently 
trickled down her overheated face. 

"Yes, some, I guess. Trust her for that. She's 
got cheek enough. Lot she cares about the disgrace 
of it. Why it would kill me," and she looked sympa- 
thetically into the face of her neighbor, as if includ- 
ing her in the last sentence. 

" Does she wear black for him ? " asked Mrs. Lacy 
hesitatingly, catching another drop of sweat as it 
trickled down the side of her nose. 

"Yes," nodding her head emphatically. 

" You don't say ? The brazen critter ! she ought to 
be hung ! " finished Mrs. Lacy, vindictively. 

"Yes, or drawn an' quartered," assented Mrs. 
Brown, who though she probably hardly meant the 
astounding statement, looked for all the world as 
though she did. 

" Well, I never ! " 

This from Mrs. Lacy, as she rose to go, smoothing 
down her apron with both hands. " Well, really, I 
must go. Mis' Brown." 

"Laws," intemipted that good woman, "it ain't 
ten o'clock yet. You must be in an awful hurry. 
Don't go yet. Set down an' have some dinner. You 
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hain't staid to dinner in this house sence I can 
remember." 

" Oh, I can't/' she remanstrated, " I didn't tell John 
nor Em'ly I was a goin* to, an* they'll be scairt to 
death. I'd like to, powerfully, but I can't. I must 
be goin'," and laboriously she climbed down the four 
steps that led from the piazza, and raising her blue 
cotton umbrella, stood there in the bright sunlight, 
a "shaker" bonnet on her head, and her hands 
encased in a pair of open work black lace mitts, 
which was her idea of a visiting costume. 

"Well, if you must," said Mrs. Brown regretfully, 
" but be sure an' come agin', Sister Lacy." 

** Yes, sure," and with a heavy step, Mrs. Lacy 
passed out of the yard into the street. 

Up the road a little way, in front of a house whose 
door bore the neat sign, "Millinery," she paused, 
shook her head angrily and thus apostrophized an 
upper window, towards which she raised her beady, 
black eyes, slightly. 

"Glad of it. Hope it'll bring you down some. 
You've rid the high boss too much, young woman. 
Perhaps it'll be a lesson to you not too look down on 
common people any more. * Pride goeth before 
destruction,' the Bible says," and muttering thus 
piously to herself, the good woman passed on to 
where Elm'ly had been waiting all the morning for her 
to come and help get the boiled dish to "bilin'." 

Behind the closed blinds, in that upper room, ob- 
livious to the storm of denunciation she had aroused, 
and yet conscious of it all, sat Desire Hardcasile. 
She, who was the talk of the town, the outcast from 
her father's comfortable home, was a slender, brown 
haired young woman of nearly thirty years, and for 
all those years, this country village, whose very 
streets were endeared to her by a thousand tender 
memories, had been her home. Raised in the seclu- 
sion of the country, brought up strictly according 
to the creed of the Methodist church, of which her 
father had been one of the deacons, one would have 
imagined it difficult for her to go astray. But she had. 
So sorely had she offended the principles of her 
native place, so bitterly had she sinned against the 
spotless purity, that no heathen could have been 
more of a pariah than she, the pale, soft-eyed, brown 
haired woman. For the heathen there would have 
been pity, for her there was none. Her sin was past 
undoing. 

And her whole offence was this, unforgivable in 
the eyes of her father and those brothers and sisters 
in the church, who held up his hands and bade him 
godspeed ; she had loved not wisely, but too well. 

Back, back over the past with its bitter sweet 
memories, her mind travels, as she thrusts her needle 
in and out of the coarse material she is sewing, and 
great tears, born of the utter wretchedness and 
misery of her heart, plash on to her hand and dry 
unheeded there. There is her childhood. She dis- 
misses that with a sigh. It is all sunshine and roses, 
dancing hours and flying moments. There is her 
early youth. Music, painting, opportunities for study 



granted by an indulgent father to his only and 
motherless child. Surely, with such chances she 
might have done better, and, "They are right, they 
are right," she moans, as she recalls remarks of like 
character, freely volunteered by those who had once 
been her friends. Her heart draws a veil over the 
next picture. It is too sad and too shameful. 

"On, my God, my God," she cries, " is there then 
no forgiveness for such sins as mine ? " . 

It was love, trust, confidence given and deserved, 
not wisely perhaps, nor rightly, but granted and 
accepted. Then a combination of circumstances had 
forced the cruel climax into her life and left her to 
bear it alone. There had been a night, the morrow 
of which was to have been her wedding day. The 
day had dawned ; all was ready, but when the hour 
struck, he who was to have shielded her forever from 
cruel eyes, lay dead by accident, cold and pulseless, 
incapable of bowing his head to the burden. How 
strange fate had changed everything. When she 
awoke to the world once more, there were two new 
mounds in the graveyard ; one long and narrow, the 
father, and beside it a short heap of sods and earth, 
the child who had only opened his eyes to close them 
wearily and forever to the world and its woe. But 
she was alive, intensely, painfully alive, and humbly, 
meekly, as one who has sinned past atonement, she 
heard the stern decree, " Go forth ! from hence- 
forth my roof shall shelter you no more ! " and 
had obeyed. 

It had been only a week since then, and the next 
day was the Sabbath. Suddenly she looked up with 
a hurried motion, brushing away her tears, as a heavy 
footstep ascended the stairs. Her very heart stopped 
beating, and gave one bitter cry, "It is my father ! 
he has come to upbraid me again." 

But it was not Deacon Hardcastle. 

She arose, in answer to a soft rap, and admitted a 
tall, rather good looking man, of middle age, he 
whom they called Lawyer Perkins of the village, and 
to whom the neighbors looked up with a good deal of 
awe; for besides being wealthy, and of blood the 
bluest, he was supposed to know almost everything 
at all worth the knowing. 

" Good morning, Miss Hardcastle," he said courte- 
ously, as he laid a bundle on the table, " my sister 
would like to have you do these for her, if you can." 

" Yes, sir," came the assent in a low tone. " When 
does she want them } " 

" By the middle of the week. I will call for them." 

As he turned to go, he cast one glance at the 
pathetic figure standing there, meekly, submissively, 
trying to bear its heavy cross, and almost instinct- 
ively, he held out his hand. 

" Good day, Miss Hardcastle, Miss Desire," he 
said kindly. 

For a moment, she allowed her thin hand to rest in 
that almost friendly grasp, then murmuring, "Good 
morning, Mr. Perkins," she withdrew it and turned 
back into the dreary shadows of her lonely life, and 
shutting him out into the sunshine of^ahe^outejr 
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world, where he was respected and beloved and she 
an outcast. 

Since Desire Hardcastle's sin had found her out 
the whole village had worked in unison, and arrived 
at the conclusion that she needed " taking down," a 
proceeding with which all the rural inhabitants were 
thoroughly conversant. 

** If she does so and so,'* they had agreed, " it'll be 
all right; but if she don't, she'll get such a takin* 
down as she'll remember. Now you see ! " 

And they did see. 

In the dreary' solitude of that upjjer room, that 
Sabbath day, shut away from the dust and glare of 
the highway. Desire Hardcastle made her peace with 
God, sought and found pardon, and tested the 
strength of that sweetest of all promises, " Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest," and found it indeed secure. 
Though her sin had been grea^ yet was divine mercy 
wide enough and tender enough to throw the mantle 
of charity about it, and not even, "Go thy way 
and sin no more," did the jjreat Father whisper to 
this bleeding heart, but, "Come, and I will give 
you rest." 

In the cool of the evening, the deep-toned bell 
called again the worshipers to the house of prayer. 

The heat of the day had been succeeded by the 
dewy coolness of approaching night, and the last 
straggling sunbeams gave just light enough so that 
evening lamps could be dispensed with. A few 
sleepy song birds chirped contentedly in the leafy 
branches about the old church. The doors and 
windows were all open. One by one the worship)ers 
filed solemnly in and took their seats. The organist 
dropped wearily into a chair at the side of the little 
parlor organ that served for the vestry, and waited 
for the time to begin the evening service. 

Slowly the seats began to fill. Clearly and full the 
deep bass of the church bell pealed out its message 
of warning or invitation, its reverberations dying 
away amid the Sunday hush of the summer air, softly, 
sweetly repeated in faint echoes, from far across the 
silent river, in the dim aisles of the forest, where 
nature worships God in her own way. 

Suddenly a solemn hush filled the vestry of the 
church. The bell stopped ringing, the organist seated 
himself before the keyboard and looked expectantly 
towards the pastor. 

The gray-haired minister gave out, " Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow," in a tremulous sing 
song voice, and untrained but true took up the 
melody, and sent out on the silent atmosphere a gush 
of harmony that floated serenely off, finally dying, as 
nad those bell tones, adown the aisles of nature's 
free church. Then the music ceased, the pastor 
prayed, and at the conclusion of the prayer a sombre 
form darkened for a moment the open door way. 

It was Desire Hardcastle. 

A moment she hesitated there, then with a steady 
step she came slowly down the aisle and took her 
place in the very front row of settees. 



The pastor paused in the act of giving out the next 
hymn ; all her former neghbors sat with coldly 
averted faces, and Deacon Hardcastle rose quietly 
and quitted the house of worship. 

"I sh'd thought," whispered Mrs. Lacy loudly 
to Mrs. Brown, "that she'd known better. I sh'd 
hide my head an* keep pretty close, if I was what 
she is." 

"That's so," assented Mrs. Brown, passing Mrs. 
Lacy a peppermint which had the immediate effect 
of quieting her garrulousness for the time at least. 

Quietly that black figure sat, turning neither to the 
right nor the left, while they sang " Coronatioai." 

Then the minister, after looking vainly around for 
Deacon Hardcastle, requested Deacon Lacy to " lead 
us in prayer." 

The good man rose and raised an earnest and 
lengthy plea for " the lost sheep," that brought tears 
to the eyes of many present. This was followed by 
an affecting address to the " sin stricken soul," by 
the pastor, a fervid picture of the awful punishment 
that awaits those "eternally lost," and a touching 
appeal to them to try " to blot out their great sins in 
acts of repentance and expiation." 

As he concluded, an awed expectancy took the 
place of the close attention the listeners had dis- 
played. All expected some sort of a denouement. 
Every person present had pointed the moral of the 
pastor's speech and placed the burden of his scathing 
denunciation where he felt certain it belonged, on 
the shoulders of the black robed sinner in the front 
seat. But she continued perfectly motionless. 

Then the pastor spoke again : 

" Will some one please sing something ? " 

For the space of a few seconds there was silence, 
broken only by the steady hum of the insect world. 

Then Desire Hardcastle's voice, sweet, trained and 
pure, broke the stillness. 

*' Just a9 I am, without one plea. 
But that thy blood was shed for me." 

Softly, tenderly she sang the first words, as if wait- 
ing for others to join, as was the custom. But not a 
mouth opened. All through the second line she sang 
alone. One youth in the corner opened his mouth, 
but closed it with a snap when he saw that no one 
else intended to follow the lead of the sweet soprano, 
that throbbed painfully through the absolute silence 
that had filled the church. 

" And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come." 

Still alone ! like a room full of marble statues, or 
people suddenly turned to stone, they sat there; 
friends, neighbors, utterly dumb. 

"just as I am, and waiting not, 
To rid my soul of one dark blot." 

Oh, how sweetly, how pathetically the words rang 
out in the solemn hush of the deepening twilight. 
It was indeed a repentant soul, singing to God, and 
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oblivious of the stings and sneers of the world which 
cannot forgive where God can. 

" To Him, whose blood can cleanse each spot.*' 

But this time a change came over the stem, set 
faces there ; for now, in perfect unison with her own, 
rang out a deep bass voice of great richness and 
power, blending harmoniously with the sweet soprano, 
and ringing clearly, triumphantly above the petty 
narrowness of those who were dumb and scornful. 

" Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come.*' 

This time, a pure alto completed the trio, and then 
the echoes died away on the night, floated up to God, 
and turning, they saw that their beloved townsman, a 
man perfectly pure and honorable, above small 
meanness and great vices alike, John Perkins, the 
lawyer, had lent the support of his bass to the 
soprano of the fallen sister, the repentant sinner, and 
his sister had volunteered a late though acceptable 
addition. 

With an upward motion of his hand, the good 
minister brought the congregation to its feet, pro- 
nounced the benediction and set the good example 
himself, by taking Desire Hardcastle by the hand, 
calling her "sister," and whispering audibly, "Go 
thy way and sin no more. Remember there is 
always pardon for the truly repentant." 

"Thank you," she returned sadly, simply, but she 
did not tell him that she had already sought and 
found pardon where only it is to be found. 

Silently she left the church. No one sought to 
detain her, but the kindly man who of all the village 
could bring himself to pardon the erring soul, had 
turned the tide, and its onward rush bore her in time, 
back to her father's home and love, and finally to the 
protecting care of one who proved how worthy he 
was to bestow, how worthy she to accept. 

Desire Hardcastle was indeed "brought down," 
and her neighbors, Mrs. Lacy and Mrs. Brown were 
the last to forgive her, which they finally did to 
escape being left in a hopeless minority. 

And, as she walked quietly home, in the fast gather- 
ing dusk of that summer night, Desire Hardcastle 
sang softly to herself. 

" just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve— 
Because Thy promise I believe — 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come, I come." 

And surely she was right in thinking the promise 
true, and the forgiveness sure. 

— Agnes L, Pratt. 

HOMELY HOMILIES. 

When in doubt, dooH talk. 

Nearly every woman knows a man who is the slowest 
mortal on earth. 

A man is hopelessly dull when he doesn't know when he 
is being made fun of. 

More people should rejoice that they don't get what 
they deserve instead of complaining. 



OrlglBal Ib Good HoussKSSPiffc. 

BETOin). 

Beyond the gloom is glory, 

Beyond the cross a crown ; 
Not half so sad life's story. 

Did we look up, not down. 

We need but to rise higher, 

Above the clouds and night ; 
To feel the Heavens nigher 

And see the eternal light. 

The sowing, then the reaping ; 

We pass through death to lile ; 
Comes gladness after weeping, 

And sweet rest after strife. 

Earth to-day, Heaven to-morrow I 
Oh, my soul, since God is there I 

Into singing turn thy sorrow— 
Into praise thy prayer. 

—James L. Elder dice. 



Compiled for Good Housbkbbping. 

HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 

The Habits and Tt«atment of These AuBoying and De 

■truotiye Pesta. 

X.— Fleaa.» 



CIENTIFIC investigation of 
the flea shows that the spe- 
cies so commonly overrun- 
ning the houses of our 
eastern cities during damp 
summers, like the present, 
is not, as many have sup- 
posed, the human flea, 
known to science as Pulex 
irritansy but the common 
cosmopolitan flea of the dog 
and cat — Pulex serraticeps. 
Whether or not the knowl- 
edge of this little piece of 
scientinc information may give material consolation 
to those who "have a bite," it is well enough that the 
fact should be properly understood. 

Laboulbbne, a French naturalist, in an article writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago or more, was perhaps the 
first to give extended observations regarding this in- 
sect. He describes the external appearance of the 
larvae and recites their extremely rapid movements, 
which are made by means of the bristles with which 
they are furnished, and particularly by means of the 
tubercle and the hair-like spines below the head. He 
placed larvae upon dust, with birds' feathers mixed 
with dried blood, upon which they developed per- 
fectly. Others were put on the sweepings of a room, 
and developed just as well. Laboulbfene at first be- 
lieved that blood was necessary for the nourishment 
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of the larvae, the reddish-colored contents of the di- 
gestive tract making him think so ; but he found they 
would flourish and complete their metamorphoses in 
sweepings in which there was no trace of blood. He 
concluded that all that has been said on Pulex irri- 
tans nourishing its young on dried blood is very 
problematical. In his opinion the larvae of the cat 
flea for the most part live upon the ground in spots 
where cats stay, and that they live in the dust in the 
cracks of the floor. The cocoon he described as 
ovoid, almost rounded, brown and granular, because 
it is covered with dust, delicate, but difficult to open, 
attached by one surface. It is about 2.5 mm. by 2.75 
mm. The only statement in the article regarding the 
length of the different stages is to the effect that the 
pupal condition lasts from one to two weeks. 

W. J. Simmons, in an article read before the Micro- 
scopical Society of Calcutta in 1888, reported having 
found the eggs upon a cloth upon which a dog had 
been sleeping, in the midst of a dust composed of 
fragments of cuticle, hairs, fibres, and pellets of dried 
blood, the last being probably the natural excreta of 
the fleas. In fifty hours most of the eggs hatched. 
The larvae are described, and the statement is made 
that in seven days they began to spin their cocoons. 
They remained in the cocoons eight days, when the 
adults emerged, completing their transformations 
seventeen days after the eggs were deposited. 

The eggs of the flea under consideration are de- 
posited between the hairs of the infested animals, 
but are not fastened to them, so that when the ani- 
mal moves about or lies down numbers of the eggs 
will be dislodged and drop to the ground or the floor 
or wherever the animal may be at the time. An easy 
way to collect them, therefore, is to lay a strip of 
cloth for the animal to sleep upon, and afterwards 
brush the cloth into a receptacle, in which the eggs 
will be found in numbers. Some difficulty was found 
in securing proper conditions of moisture to bring 
about successful rearing, and some detailed account 
of experiments made will be of value to persons who 
desire to repeat the rearing in order to secure mate- 
rial for microscopic study, and will be at the same 
time suggestive as bearing on the conditions under 
which the insect will multiply in houses. Probably 
most persons who have had experience with the 
creatures will be willing to take their information at 
second hand, without any efforts toward increasing 
the flea census. 

On June 27 a number of eggs were collected and 
placed in two glass vessels, one large and one small, 
each containing a layer of sand at the bottom, next a 
layer of sawdust, and on top of this a layer of rich 
soil. The eggs were placed between two layers of 
blotting paper on top of the soil. On June 29 four- 
teen of the eggs had hatched in the small vessel, 
and the larvae had crawled at once down into the 
sawdust. 

On July I some of the eggs were found to have 
hatched in the large vessel, and the alimentary canal 
of the larvae was already brownish, indicating that 



they had been feeding to some extent and presum 
ably upon the particles of dried blood collected with 
the eggs and placed with them between the layers of 
blotting paper. By July 11 all of these larvae in both 
vessels had died, apparently without having cast a 
skin. They were very active during most of this 
period, crawling rapidly about when disturbed. 
Some were noticed to feed upon particles of peat 
which was placed with them. 

On July 6 another lot of eggs was placed in each of 
the two different vessels. One lot was kept moist 
and the other dry, and both lots were provided with 
nothing but the particles of dried blood and a few 
crumbs of dry bread. On July 8 it was discovered 
that all of the eggs had hatched. Both vessels had 
been kept closed under a glass cover. Those be- 
tween the layers of damp blotting paper had appar- 
ently not fed. Some were dead, having crawled up 
the sides of the vessel. Those in the dry receptacle 
were very lively and had fed abundantly. 

On July 9 the larvae in the dry receptacle had cast 
the first skin, but upon careful examination were 
seen to agree perfectly with those of the first stage, 
•xcept that they were larger. No trace of eyes could 
be found in either stage. The mandibles apparently 
bore four blunt teeth. At this date the larvae kept 
in the moist receptacle had not cast a skin, and ap- 
peared almost colorless, having fed very little. In 
both vessels, however, all the larvae were very active 
and ran about very briskly. Their movements when 
crawling recall those of many Tineid larvae. Ten 
individuals of the second stage were removed to 
another vessel to see whether they would cast a 
second skin. 

On July 10 all of the larvae in the original moist 
vessel died. Those in the dry vessel, which had been 
fed with bread crumbs, were still growing nicely, and 
were very active. By July 15 all the larvae which 
had been transferred, to watch for further molts, had 
died without molting. They either stuck to the 
crumbs, which were rather greasy, or to the sides of 
the glass, which had also become somewhat greasy. 
On the same date the larvae in the dry vessel, from 
which these ten had been removed, commenced to 
spin up. Many were restlessly running about in 
search of suitable places for spinning, and some had 
even reached the top of the blotting paper. A thin 
layer of gray cotton was placed between the two 
blotting papers to give them suitable spinning places. 
The eggs hatched in two days, having been kept dry 
all the time. The first skin was cast two days after 
batching, and the beginning of spinning occurred 
eight days after hatching. 

By July 19 no more specimens had spun up and 
many had died. The receptacle seemed to be too 
dry and too hot, and the blotting paper was some- 
what moistened. But one pupa was found, which 
was that of a larva which began to spin July 15. July 

21 no others had spun up, although they were still 
very lively. The pupa had become brownish. July 

22 the adult flea issued over night and escaped 
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through the covering. From that time until July 29 
no more spun cocoons, and many of them died. On 
July 30 one of the survivors commenced to spin, 
tweniy-four days after hatching. The cocoon is deli- 
cate, and white in color. 

This series of observations showed that the eggs 
hatched about one day after being placed in the ves- 
sels. The larvae cast their first skin in from three to 
seven days, and their second skin in from three to 
four days. They commenced spinning in from seven 
to fourteen days after hatching, and the imago ap- 
peared five days later. 

From these observations it appears that in summer 
at Washington many specimens will undergo their 
transformations quite as rapidly as Mr. Simmons 
found to be the case at Calcutta, and that an entire 
generation may develop in little more than a fort- 
night; also that an excess of moisture is prejudicial 
10 the successful development of the insect and that 
in the same way the breeding place must not be too 
dry. The little particles of blood found among the 
eggs on the cloth upon which the infested animal has 
slept are probably the excrement of the adult fleas. 
This substance in itself, together with what vege- 
table dust is found in the places where these larvae 
rear themselves, suffices for the larval food. 

REMEDIES. 

Flea larva*- will not develop successfully in situa- 
tions where they are likely to be disturbed. That 
they will develop in the dust in the cracks in floors 
which are not frequently swept has been observed. 
The overrunning of houses in summer during the 
temporary absence of the occupants is undoubtedly 
due to the development of a brood of fleas in the 
dust in the cracks of the floor from eggs which have 
been dropped by some pet dog or cat. This over- 
running is more liable to occur in moist than in ex 
cessiveTy dry summer weather, and it is more likely 
to occur during the absence of the occupants of the 
house, for the reason that the floors do not, under 
such circumstances, receive their customary sweep- 
ing. The use of carpets or straw mattings would 
seem to favor their development under the circum- 
stances above mentioned. The young larva; are so 
slender and so active that they readily penetrate the 
interstices of both sorts of coverings and find an 
abidmg place in some crack where they are not 
likely to be disturbed. 

That it is not difficult to destroy this flea in its 
early stages is shown by the difficulty of rearing it ; 
but to destroy the adult fleas is another matter. Their 
extreme activity and great hardiness render any but 
the most strenuous measures unsuccessful. In such 
cases the ordinarily recommended remedies are often 
tried in vain Even the persistent use of California 
buhach and other pyrethrum powders, and, what 
seems still stranger, a free sprinkling of floor matting 
with benzine, were ineffectual in one particular case 
of extreme infestation. In fact, it was not until all 
the floor mattings had been taken up and the floor 



washed down with hot soapsuds that the flea pest 
abated. In another case, however, a single applica- 
tion of California buhach, freely applied, was per- 
fectly successful; and in a third case a single 
thorough application of benzine also resulted in 
perfect success. 

Those who wish a more original way might try some 
plan like that adopted by Professor Gage at one of 
the buildings of Cornell University, and described by 
him in Insect Life. This plan consisted in tying 
sheets of sticky fly paper, with the sticky side out, 
around the legs of the janitor of the building, who 
then for several hours walked up and down the floor 
of the infested room, with the result that all or nearly 
all of the fleas jumped on his ankles, as they will 
always do, and were caught by the fly paper. 

— Good Housekeeping, 



Oriffinal in Good Housbkbbping. 

THAT STITCH IN TIME. 

LITTLE things are liable to be overlooked, espe- 
cially the small rips and rents in garments. 
A certain woman went about all one winter 
with a one-inch rip in her woolen house dress. When 
the place was first noticed, her attention was called 
to it ; but she smiled and said carelessly : " Oh, yes ; 
I keep forgetting to sew it, but the bone prevents it 
from becoming larger." Nearly every day some 
one, among them her husband, reminded her of the 
broken stitches, but her easy-going rejoinder was 
always ready. 

" Perhaps she was a busy woman," suggests one 
who has excuses for everything. Oh, no ; she had 
no housework to do, and found a great amount of 
leisure for painting and embroidering, so there was 
no possible excuse for such neglect. I have many 
times wondered if the gown was ever mended, or 
worn out as it was. 

It is just these trivial things that count after all— 
the broken glove, rusty shoe, knotted shoestring, tiny 
rent, hanging button or soiled spot. In most board- 
ing schools the young ladies are expected to devote 
a part of each Saturday to the inspection and repair- 
ing of such garments as show defects. I think this 
plan is worthy of imitation in every home where there 
are young girls. Teach them to look after their 
clothing, and especially in families of small income; 
for clothing well cared for will last nearly twice as 
long, besides looking better, old or new. 

Sponging and pressing are just as necessary as the 
needle and thread, giving a freshness that nothing 
else will to the crushed revers, drabbled skirt or soiled 
front breadth. 

Every woman should take a certain pride in her 
personal appearance. This time for furbishing and 
repairing is never wasted. Besides prolonging the 
life of a garment, it gives one the satisfaction of 
knowing they are neatly dressed, whether the gown 
is of satin duchesse or eight-cent gingham. 

-Mrs, /. W. Wheeler\i 
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SOME SUMliER-TIME GATHEBINQS. 
With Domestic Vote-book in Hand. 

The Fruit and Flesh of the Helpful Hen— A Household 
Staple and Standbv. 



The Helpful Hen. 
** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said," 
There's naught on earth that goes ahead 
Of either meat, or fish, or bread, 
And that so fully '" fills the bill " 
In various ways, as does and will 

The egg of The Helpful Hen. 
And there's nothing quite " so good to eat," 
That furnishes a rarer treat. 
Or a richer feast, and more complete, 
When savory, succulent and sweet. 
And there's " but little appetite," 
There is no more enrapturing sight 

Than a dish of good roast chicken ? 
Breathes there a woman in all the earth, 
Who doesn't know of the use and worth 
Of the real value in dollars and cents. 
Of the saving grace in family expense. 
Of the joys and welcomes oft intense 
While patiently waiting in some suspense, 

Eggs fresh from The Helpful Hei«. 
Is there a housewife overwise, 
Who fully appreciates her prize. 
When she over, and over, and over tries 
To make her puddings and sometimes pies, 
And gets into trouble up to her eyes, 
From failing to use what's about the size 

Of the egg of The Helpful Hen. 
Breathes there a child in our broad land, 
Who hasn't ever an open hand. 
And mouth a little m >re open still 
With a welcome stomach ready to fill, 
And never a thought of *' a bitter pill " 
When eating with relish, wish and will. 

Products of The Helpful Hen. 
Breathes there any one who never sings 
In praise of Biddy and what she brings. 
Alike to beggars, as well at to kings, 
Who covers her brood with outstretched wings. 
And folds them close to incubate 
With an early crow and a cackle late 

The ever Helpful Hen. 

In sickness and health, in good times and bad, in 
peace and war, in season and out of season, as a help- 
ful being to mankind of all ages, sexes and degrees — 
men and women, old and young, rich and poor, alike, 
what biped, or animal, or being, whether two-footed, 
four-footed, web-footed or free-footed, is so ready at 
hand, so appetizing, nourishing and healthful, so help- 
ful to humanity in varied ways, as that representative 
of the winged and feathered tribe, which the world 
describes, catalogues, and checks ofif in commercial 
parlance, and in everyday nomenclature, as well, 
with the three-lettered title of The Hen— The Help- 
ful Hen. Who does not hunger for, enjoy, fructify 
and fatten upon either or both the fruit or flesh of the 
. hen, which now and then attains unto the affectionate 
cog^iomen of ** biddy." 

Is there a home in the world where the egg and 



chicken meat are not known, generally sought for 
and highly prized? What food more choice and 
palatable than boiled, baked, fried, shirred, scrambled, 
or, in certain cases of both sickness and health, plain 
raw eggs ? Or than roasted and browned, carefully 
broiled, or boiled, neatly fried or fricasseed chicken ? 
Or even that of the motherly hen, when prepared for 
the table with tender consideration due to age and 
environment ? 

We have from the pen of the statistician details of 
the yearly quantity and valuation of our crops of 
wheat, corn, etc., also of pork and potatoes, but rarely 
read of how many eggs are hatched, or how much 
poultry is converted, either directly or indirectly, 
into food for the delectation and benefit of mankind. 

Let one instance suffice for an object lesson— that 
of the Report of the Board of Agriculture of the State 
of Kansas, for 1896, which gives the value of Kansas 
poultry and eggs for that year, as being $3,608,815. or 
nineteen per cent, more than that of the entire value 
of the rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, beans, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, broomcorn, milo-maize, Jerusalem 
corn, garden and horticultural products marketed, 
with honey, sheep and wool, for the same year. No 
field crops, save wheat, corn and hay equaled in value 
the surplus marketed stock of poultry for that year. 

But while the motherly hen did by far the largest 
part of this incubating and brooding business, she 
did not do it without the aid of the duck, turkey and 
goose, the three latter, however, nowhere comparing 
with the former, in the prosecution of this industry 
by the feathered crowers, quackers, cacklers and 
squawkers of out-door life on the Kansas prairies. 

Pray what would a home be without an egg, either 
for the palate or as a nesting egg for hatching, brood- 
ing and raising for meal time or market ? For drop- 
ping on toast for a little one, faint and sick for want 
of a light nourishment for the stomach's sake ; what 
for the man of business, who goeth forth to his work 
at early morn, without due satisfaction of appetite 
and sustaining power; what for chronic invalids to 
whom ** nothing tastes good " but an tgg " boiled two 
minutes and three-quarters by the clock ; " what by 
the ball-room belle, after a whirling night of exhaus- 
tion, but a freshly-gathered fruit of the hen's nest, 
broken and well stirred into a glass of sherry ; what 
but a glass of stiff egg nog, after a night of exhaus- 
tion, frolic and folly ** with the boys," and, alas, too 
often, "with the girls," where minglings miscella- 
neously together have been made welcome occasions 
by many a piously inclined and prayerful mother, 
** without regard," and all simply because *'it's the 
fashion ; " what for the busy little housewife, who 
thinketh nothing too good for the husband of her 
choice, who goeth forth to the labors of the day, full 
of daring and determination, asking for blessings to 
descend upon the flock of little ones he leaves behind 
him ; what for the essential element of completion in 
the puddings prepared for desserts in baronial halh, 
and in humble cot, alike ; what for the omelet, the 
custard, the main dependence for the leading ingre- 
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dients among the great and growing family of cake, 
from ginger snaps on through the long line of seed, 
cup, plain, frosted, sponge, raised, fruit, all along to 
that of wedding cake of domestic history and preten- 
tion ; what then, indeed, would life be without eggs, 
of which the duck, turkey and goose does a small 
share in the way of production, while the great out- 
come of production is left to be furnished from the 
secret recesses of the hen's nest, both as a commer- 
cial commodity, a domestic necessity and a conven- 
ience, comfort and joy in the household by means of 
The Helpful Hen. 

While this writing may, perhaps, be considered as 
being somewhat redundant and full of dictionary gib- 
lets, it must certainly be admitted that the heart of 
the writer beats strongly in the effort. That 

There's loyalty from A to Iszard, 

And fondnets for both liver and gizzard, 

An appetite for *' chicken fixings,'* 

Whether hot or cold, or for enrichings. 

Of cake and puddings, or fancy dishes, 

That tempt the palate and increase wishes, 

As Oliver Twist who went before, 

And licked his platter, asking for " more," 

Who set out in the world through Novelist Dickens, 

His strong appeal for more— more chickens. 

Then there's remembrance of wishbones broken, 

Of friendship, love and nonsense a token. 

While the " breast " has been found a welcome slice, 

The "brown meat " serving beyond all price, 

A wing for one and a second joint 

For another, who always makes a point 

Of eating nothing they don't quite like. 

Ready to modestly make a strike. 

Against either beast, or bird, or fish, 

If not exactly suited to wish ; 

Against beef, or pork, or even mutton. 

But of all things to become a glutton, 

Whether in Thanksgiving pies or chicken salad. 

Without story or song, without hymn or ballad. 

As the world fills up with laws and rules. 

With cranks and geniuses and fools. 

With One in waiting as demand grows hotter 

For over-drawn neck, or drumstick trotter. 

Another One wondering " where you arc at " 

As the carver picks out lean and fat, 

And halts in serving the ungainly neck. 

Mixing up here and there with a speck 

Of the " breast " and the " brown " together well mixed, 

Until the serving is pretty well fixed. 

While mistress looks on and silently moans 

When all are not served, and none left but bones. 

Then dropping a tear for " what might have been " 

Had not every soul wanted some of the Hen. 

From the tramp on highway to the millionaire's place. 
From the hut and the hovel to where goodness and grace. 
Dwell together in harmony, peace and good will. 
Where eggs fresh are plenty and " chickens to kill," 
Forever and ever the wide world around. 
Better even than where "cold storage " is found. 
Either fresh in the nest, in pantry or kitchen. 
Finds food for everjrthing else enriching, 
A meal or a pie crust, or an omelet— what odds. 
With plenty of eggs—" a dish fit for the Gods," 
And the Gods who partake, whether youthful or old. 
Will say that this story has not been half told. 

— Good Housekeeping, 



Original in Good Housbkbxping. 

A CHARMING PLAGE TO VISIT, 
Bven in Hard Timea. 

1 heard that the Benthams 

Dst their money ? '* said Mrs. 

IS to her neighbor Miss 

Field. "Some one told 

me they thought it must 

be so, for they are getting 

along with only one 

servant—" " Oh, that is 

impossible," replied Miss 

.Field. "I called there 

/only the other day and 

their tall colored butler 

opened the door for me 

as usual. You know how 

hospitable they always 

are, aud Miss Betty insisted upon my staying to 

dinner ; as we had some club matters to talk over in 

the evening I consented, and such a pretty dinner 

as it was, and so beautifully waited upon. That 

stylish butler would make anything go off well, but I 

am sure they must have an accomplished cook. Oh 

no, that rumor must be a mistake. Mrs. Bentham 

presided with her usual grace. You know her sweet 

motherly face and she always looks so dignified and 

elegant with her white puffs and little French cap. 

They say she is of French extraction, and that is 

where Miss Betty gets her vivacity and executive 

ability. The Professor is also delightful at his table. 

It is a charming place to visit." 

All this was true, but behind it all was another truth 
that the Benthams had lost money and were doing 
with only one servant. Professor Bentham had in- 
herited a large property from his father and being 
a literary man, he had never been a money maker 
himself. Many years before, he had brought his 
bride home to Bentham Hall, and there they had 
always lived, bringing up five children. These had 
married and settled elsewhere, all but two daughters. 
Miss Betty and Miss Rachel, a cripple who went 
about the house on crutches, and was a great comfort 
to her parents in many ways. The principal care of 
the family came upon Miss Betty. 

A large proportion of Prof. Bentham 's property 
was invested in manufacturing stock, which for many 
years paid large dividends, but as often happens 
with such property, there come years when there are 
no dividends at all. Such had been the case with 
the Bentham family at the time of our story, and the 
expenditure had been exceeding the income. Each 
year there was promise of improvement, but as 
times became harder and harder, it was necessary 
at last to call a halt. To Miss Betty's practical mind 
the sum in arithmetic was very simple. Given one 
hundred dollars income and one hundred and ten 
dollars expenditure, the result of the equation was 
poverty, and she set about to find a remedy. 

To give up the house and go into smaller quarters 
was the first thought, but that would never do. In thej 
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first place the house being an old one, without all the 
modern conveniences, would neither rent nor sell for 
what it was worth. Besides, to transplant two old 
people like Professor and Mrs. Bentham and take them 
away from their old surroundings might be followed 
by very serious consequences. She must try and 
retrench but in such a manner as would affect their 
personal comfort as little as possible. The only way 
where she saw that she could save between two and 
three hundred dollars a year, was by dismissing one 
servant, and that should be the cook. She took 
Dempsey, the butler, into her counsels. He had been 
getting eighteen dollars a month, andTiad been saving 
money, but he had an ambition to say that his wages 
were twenty dollars. For the additional two dollars 
he was quite willing to undertake the cooking. Col- 
ored men make good cooks and are fond of it, and 
Miss Betty could easily teach him things that he did 
not know. 

Still there was the work of two people to be 
done by one, and system and organization were 
required to make the thing possible. The ladies 
would make their own beds, that was nothing new* 
and it was a tradition in the family that good house- 
keeping required the ladies of the family to wash up 
the breakfast things. That was done by Miss Rachel 
and her mother. The parlors could be dusted just 
before Miss Betty retired for the night. She was in 
the habit of putting away the newspapers, and ar- 
ranging the chairs in their places, so that if anything 
should happen in the night, the rooms should be in 
order. The half hour that she gave to her house- 
keeping in the morning could be extended to an hour 
and she would give a little more attention to her 
soups and sauces and desserts. She would write on 
a slate the list for the three meals and minute direc- 
tions for their preparation, so that Dempsey might do 
it without any further thought from her. She would 
buy her bread and pastry, and take advantage of all 
the helps which modern invention affords to make the 
work light. Dempsey would do all the sweeping and 
cleaning as he always did and take care of the fur- 
nace and the lawn. 

But there still remained those everlasting dishes. 
Three times a day an hour more or less had to be 
given to dish washing. She had heard of a dish- 
washer, but families who had had it had thrown 
it aside, as their servants would not use it. She 
knew that it required brains to make any of the 
new inventions practicable, and she determined 
to send for one and try. It cost five dollars, and 
might prove a loss, but would be worth a good deal 
more than five dollars, if she could make it useful. 
So she sent for a dishwasher intending for the present 
at least to use it herself. After each meal the dishes 
were carefully scraped and piled together, and a towel 
thrown over them, so that they would not attract 
the flies. 

In the morning at the beginning of the hour 
which Miss Betty devoted to her kitchen she put the 
dishes into the dishwasher as directed, the cups and 



pitchers on their sides and the rest on end. Then 
she threw on a little washing soda, and having a 
kettle of boiling water on the stove, she poured 
it over them, and putting on the lid, she pushed 
the handle of the semi-automatic agitator sev- 
eral times. The dishes are not stirred at all, 
but the scalding suds is set in violent com- 
motion, and dashing against the surface of each 
dish, washes them clean in a very few minutes. 
Next she removed the lid and raised the inside tank 
holding the dishes, and this is so arranged that it 
catches on the rim of the outside tank, and leaves the 
dishes suspended above the dish water. Then she 
poured some more hot water over them to rinse 
them and left them to drain while she attended to her 
soup, etc. 

All this took but a few moments and by the 
time that she was ready to leave the kitchen the 
dishes were ready to put in their places in the china 
closet; no dirty dish towels to be taken care of, 
nothing to be cleared away. As she used it herself, she 
found it the greatest comfort. Servants would gen- 
erally prefer to wash the dishes in the old-fashioned 
way. Miss Betty succeeded in her endeavor to save 
the wages and board of one servant, but it was not 
without a good deal of personal attention. System 
and organization will accomplish a great deal but 
she did not pretend even to herself that it was easy 
to get along with as little service as possible. Still 
she accomplished her object to save money without 
any great change in the family traditions and without 
disturbing the comfort of the old people. Doubtless 
when the " hard times ** are over and dividends come 
in again, she will be glad to go back to the luxury of 
a good cook and housemaid and to devote her ener- 
gies to other things. 

^y. JIf, Davenport, 

OrlgiBal ia Good Housbkebping. 

TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 

546. For poison swallowed, a heaping teaspoonful 
each, of salt and mustard, in half a glass of cold 
water, followed by strong coffee, or the whites of two 
raw eggs. 

547. For thrush, putting in a child's mouth two or 
three times a day, equal parts of borax, saltpeter and 
loaf sugar, well powdered together. 

548. For worms, an injection of a lump the size of 
a hazelnut of bitter aloes, in one-half pint of hot milk. 

549. For diphtheritic sore throat, a piece of cam- 
phor the size of a pea, held in the mouth till dissolved. 

550. For a cold, a hot salt bath at night. 

551. Or, a pint of cold water, drank on going to 
bed, and extra bedding. 

552. Or, a hot lemonade, on going to bed. 

553. For earache, five drops of chloroform on a 
little cotton in a clay pipe, and the vapor blown into 
the ear. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hali 
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Origiaal in Good Houskkbbpinc. 

WAITINQ. 

"The mills of the gods grind slowly," 

And yet 
Should we our blessings wholly 

Forget ? 
When the seedtime tasks were done, 
We know how the earth and air and sun 
Brought us a beautiful harvest at last- 
Then wait. 

The river of life is now turning 

The wheel. 
Little by little are we now learning 

To feel 
That all things work together 
In sunshine and stormy weather 
For good ; and joy will come at last, 

Then hope. 

We never understand rightly 

Just why 
The sun does not always shine brightly 

In our sky, 
Till we feel the sunshiny calm 
That follows the furious storm 
And smile at the danger that's past 

Have faith. 

—O/ive H. Hills. 

Original in Good Housbkeeping. 

THE LAUNDERING OF DELICATE FABRICS 
May be Perfectly Done at Home. 

HE feeling of satisfaction with 
which the average woman sees 
the last of her spring sewing 
done is too often modified by 
the knowledge that, after the 
first soiling, many of the dainty 
garments can never be restored 
to their original freshness and 
beauty. People of moderate 
means can scarcely afford to 
send such pieces to a profes- 
sional cleaner, and in the hands 
of the average laundress they become but an irri- 
tating reminder of past glories. Yet it is by no means 
impossible to do them perfectly at home, and the re- 
sult amply repays the care and labor. 

For linens, cambrics, lawns, laces, and all delicate 
white goods, the following method has been found 
entirely successful : Put into a wash boiler enough 
soft water to make a good suds for the quantity of 
clothes to be washed. Add two ounces of soap cut 
in line shavings for every six quarts of water. VVhen 
the water is boiling the soap should all be dissolved. 
Pour this suds over the clothes and let them soak 
twenty minutes ; then rub and press them with the 
hands till clean, using no board and no more soap. 
Rubbing on a washboard is harder on delicate fabrics 
than all the wearing they receive, while strong soap 
injures the texture and finish. 

If the goods have had more or less stiffness when 
new, mix half a cupful of flour to a smooth paste with 
cold water, add two quarts of boiling water and stir 
this thin starch into enough warm water to cover the 
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clothes. Rub and pat them throuj^h this water as 
through the first suds; rinse twice, using a little 
bluing in the last water for all pure white pieces. 
Cream-colored pieces may have a cupful of strong 
coffee in the last rinse water, or a tea made by pour- 
ing a cupful of boiling water over a pinch of dried 
saffron, which may be had at any drug store. Coffee 
gives a pile ecru shade while saffron gives cream, 
and if made stronger will tint laces the fashionable 
butter shade. 

Plain white goods are whiter when dried in full 
sunlight, but colored goods should always be dried 
in tiie shade. In hanging clothes on the line or rack, 
see that they are placed smoothly and so that they 
will hang as far as possible in natural lines. Clothes- 
pins often tear and twist delicate pieces and should 
be put on with care. Handkerchiefs are best 
dried on a clean sheet spread over a bed or on a 
frame in-doors. Pull them out gently till exactly 
square, and draw the points of embroidered ones 
into proper shape. 

If washed as directed, through the starch, water 
and all, cotton handkerchiefs will be almost as nice 
as linen, and the linen will have a beautiful gloss and 
body without being unpleasantly stiff as when 
starched by ordinary methods. 

Delicate white goods do not need boiling every 
time they are washed ; once in three times is enough. 
After being washed through the soapy suds they 
should be boiled for twenty minutes in soft water to 
which a large spoonful of pearline has been added. 
A delightful addition to this boiling water is a piece 
of Florentine orris root, which will leave a faintly 
sweet but lasting odor of violets on all the garments. 
After boiling, put the clothes through the starch 
suds, rinse, and dry as usual. For mulls and soft- 
finished cottons omit the starch. 

Colored goods and white goods with colored fig- 
ures should soak for half an hour in a pail of soft 
water containing one tablespoon ful of salt and the 
same of alum to the gallon of water. Then wash as 
directed for white goods and rinse in warm water 
containing the same proportion of salt and alum; 
dry in the shade. This treatment will preserve the 
beauty both of finish and color in fine ginghams, 
lawns, and even calico indefinitely. White embroid- 
eries and laces washed by these rules have just the 
body and look of new goods. They should be care- 
fully pulled into shape while wet and dried indoors. 

Black lawns and sateens suffer even more from care- 
less laundering than white goods. Under ordinary 
handling sateen, black or colored, loses all its beauty ; 
but it may just as easily come from the wash as good 
as new. 

Colored goods should first have the salt and alum 
bath, then prepare a starch suds as directed above. 
Rub and pat the garment through this till clean, but 
use no soap, rinse twice and dry in the shade. Wash 
all black cotton, lawn, and sateen the same way, but 
fine qualities do not require the first soaking. 

The starch, applied in a suds as directed, gives a 
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newer look and more natural finish than any other 
method. It irons better than any of the gum prepa- 
rations and does not injure or show on the most deli- 
cate fabric. 

White underskirts, where more stiffness is desired, 
should be dipped, after drying, in a starch prepared 
as follows : To three quarts of soft water add a 
quarter of a pound of the best laundry starch, two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered borax, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of turpentine. A very dainty result is obtained 
by adding also one ounce of any favorite perfume. 
Stir the mixture well and put it in a glass or earthen 
jar with a tight-fitting cover. Set in a cool place. 
This will keep for weeks. When needed for use stir 
thoroughly, as the starch settles by standing. Pour 
off in an earthen dish enough starch to wet the arti- 
cles; wring lightly, roll in a dry cloth for twenty 
minutes and iron while wet. This starch never sticks 
and its polish, rustle, and stiffness can be gained by 
no other method. Skirts so starched retain their 
freshness much longer and are easier to iron. 

Dainty woolens and flannels are too often ruined 
in washing, but this rule, given by a nurse of long 
experience, actually brings them out all the better for 
the wetting For white woolens add to six quarts of 
soft water one-half a bar of Ivory soap cut in shav- 
ings. When the water boils t^ke out one-half of it 
and add a tablespoonful of powdered borax to the 
rest. Pour this boiling hot over the garments and 
press and pound them with a wooden paddle (a po- 
tato masher is good) till they are clean. Press them 
as dry as possible and put them into the suds first 
taken from the boiler. This will be cool enough to 
permit using the hands for what further rubbing may 
be needed. Use no more soap, and do not wring or 
twist the garments. Press them as dry as possible, 
then press between soft, clean towels. Dry indoors 
or in the shade ; press on the wrong side with a 
rather cool iron. Wash colored flannels the same 
way, but use ammonia instead of borax. The gar- 
ments will look like new. Try it for shawls, knit 
underwear, cashmere, etc. 

The ironing of fine goods is as important as the 
washing. Good irons are absolutely necessary, and 
they should be scoured once a month. The board 
or table should have a thick cover, table felt or a 
folded blanket, and over that a clean sheet. The 
irons must be hot, but not scorching, and the work 
done with intelligent care. Many fabrics look best 
ironed on the wrong side, as all laces and embroid- 
eries should be. 

Black goods should always be ironed on a black 
cloth ; a square of black cloth should be kept for the 
purpose. Iron sleeves, ruffles and edgings first. In 
d( in< up table linen, iron each spot very dry before 
passmg the iron on to other parts ; iron quickly and 
firmly and cheap goods will have the finish of satin 
damask — if washed by the starch-suds method. 

Do not fold table linen, but keep an old broom 
handle covered with cotton flannel on which to roll 
the large pieces as they are ironed. Fold napkins in 



small, neat squares ; fancy shapes are for hotels and 
public places. Study to fold all garments neatly; 
French laundries gain half their patrons by the dainty 
way they fold the clothes. 

For all articles which are too delicate to bear the 
most careful application of water the home worker 
may expect perfect success from gasoline. This 
liquid is inflammable, but there is no danger if it is 
used with reasonable care. Never use it in a room 
where there is an open fire or a light — a shady spot 
out of doors is best. Common gasoline is best, and 
the odor entirely disappears after a few hours airing. 
Use an earthen dish, pour in enough gasoline to cover 
the article to be cleaned and press and rinse with 
little rubbing. The dirt comes out very easily, but 
badly soiled articles may have two baths. Hang in 
the air for five or six hours and the pieces will look 
like new. Pour off the gasoline carefully, leaving the 
soiled residue, and it may be used over and over. 
This is a perfect cleaning process for ribbons, laces, 
artificial flowers, feathers, gloves, satin and light- 
colored slippers, delicate neck wear and numberless 
articles, will not injure the most delicate color or 
texture, nor leave any odor if properly aired. Lace, 
net, or silk dresses may be successfully washed with- 
out ripping apart or removing trimming. A little 
experience in using gasoline would be worth dollars 
to every housewife and to every woman of moderate 
means who wishes to dress well. 

It may not be amiss to say that all delicate articles 
should be kept in a separate laundry bag and never 
put in the general wash. 

—Sharlot M, Hall. 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Hell is paved with women's tongues. — Abb^Guyon. 

He that hath a fair wife never wants trouble. — Proverb. 

Woman is seldom merciful to the man who is timid.— 
Edward Bulwer Lytton 

Women have more of what is termed good sense than 
men. — William Hazlitt. 

Women can rarely be deceived, for they are accustomed 
to deceive.— Aristophanes. 

In love affairs, a young shepherdess is a better partner 
than an old queen.— J. de Finod. 

She who spit in my face whilst I was, shall come to kiss 
my feet when I am no more. — Michael de Montaigne. 

The man flaps about with a bunch of feathers ; the 
woman goes to work softly with a cloth. — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

There will always remain something to be said of 
woman, as long as there is one on the earth. — Stanislas 
de Bouflers. 

A woman should never accept a lover without the con- 
sent of her heart, nor a husband without the consent of her 
judgment. — Ninon de Lenclos. 

There is nothing sadder than to look at dressy old things, 
who have reached the frozen latitudes beyond fifty, and 
who persist in appearing in the airy costume of the 
tropics — Frederick Sheldon. 
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Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE HEART OF THE 7EAB. 

We have fathomed the heart of the year : 
And we ask as our pleasures abound, 
If in all the glad years we have found, 

There was ever another so dear ? 

Was there ever such verdure before, 
Or such fair fragrant lilies as these, 
With whole meadows of daisies to please, 

Or of fruitage so lavish a store ? 

And we think how we watched for the spring, 
How we hailed the first bloom with delight. 
How we questioned by day and by night 

What the new ]rear, the strange year would bring. 

And her heart she has shown us, and oh I 
There are pleasures and treasures of worth, 
And she scatters them over the earth, 

Where the feet of her lovers may go. 

And we follow, like children o'er blest 
With more gifts than they see in their dreams. 
And we linger by forests and streams. 

And drink of the fountain of rest 

Oh, year, that is bonny and sweet I 

For thy blessings so lavish we fain 

Would thank thee again and again, 
And pour out our love at thy feet. 

—Emma A, Lente. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

CAMPING OUT. 
Where to Oo. How to Go, What to Do, and How to Do It. 

O many a tired man and 
woman comes the thought, 
"Oh, if only we could go 
camping this summer," and 
with the next breath goes a 
long drawn sigh, and "but 
we can't afford it, and if it 
should come on to rain, oh 
dear me." Don't run away 
with the idea that you have 
to own a national bank to go 
camping. Make up your 
mind to do a little actual 
work yourself, less than half 
as much as is needed at home, without making life 
a burden to yourself and the rest of the party, and 
you will have a most delightful time and vote camp- 
ing out a success. 

Let it be said here that there are two classes of 
people who should not go camping, invalids and 
small children. First, decide where to go. There is 
no need to spend a whole lot of money on transporta- 
tion. There is nothing that perishes with the using 
like a railroad ticket. There are plenty of good 
camping places not far away from every reader of 
this article. A tent is not hard to procure. Buy one 
if it can be afforded ; it is a good investment and 
is not expensive. If you can work some friend 
and borrow his, that's all right. Get one at least 
ten by twelve, and be sure to get one with a " fly " 



over it. Roll it up into a bundle and with it all the 
pegs it calls for and a few extra ; also, put into the 
bundle an extra amount of rope about as thick as the 
forefinger, a hundred feet or more of it. You have 
no idea how convenient it may be till you want some 
more rope and don't have any. You can also roll 
into the same bundle a rug or two, a piece of carpet, 
some old shoes and may be some other article which 
your fancy suggests. It is a wise thing to take along 
some rubber coats, and don't let the ladies forget 
their overshoes. 

It is no trick at all to put up a tent. It takes two 
people to do it though. Don't make the mistake of 
getting the guy ropes too tight, better have them very 
slack, for when it comes on to rain the whole outfit 
shrinks, and if too tight something has got to give 
way, and if it happens to be the tent that's nothing 
short of a calamity. Look about before setting up 
the tent. Select a dry knoll in preference to a low 
or hollow spot of ground, and be sure to dig a shallow 
trench, three or four inches wide all round it, that 
insures it being dry inside ; get this trench as close 
to the tent as possible. It is a good idea to look up 
and see that there are no dead branches overhead to 
fall and make trouble. 

It is indispensable to be near water. A spring is 
preferable. If practicable, get near a farmhouse and 
make friends with the neighbors. Milk, butter, 
and eggs, are very agreeable articles of diet when 
camping. 

Take knives, forks and spoons along for each of 
the party. Good ordinary white tableware is what is 
wanted. It is easily cleaned, always looks well ; take 
it along and keep up self-respect. Take rather more 
than you think you will need, and don't forget a 
couple of medium-sized platters, as many deep 
vegetable dishes, the bread knife, butcher knife and 
small potato knife. 

A small axe or large hatchet will be found handy, 
and it will be a good plan to take the wood saw to 
pieces and drop it into one of the trunks. 

Now as to what to eat and wherewithal to be 
clothed. Presumably the outing is for a change and 
rest. Old shoes (as you value comfort don't forget 
them), old hats, caps and clothes, not ragged ones, 
though ragged clothes are no disgrace when camp- 
ing, but don't neglect so great a matter as the old 
shoes. Of course (one) good suit will be necessary 
for occasions of formality. 

There is no need to dine like a savage. All sorts of 
meats and vegetables can be cooked out of doors, 
and should be when camping. Boiled, broiled or 
fried, and a little fire in a hole in the ground will do 
it all. Salt pork and bacon acquire a richness and 
flavor when cooked over an open fire that makes a 
dish fit for a king. Fish or fresh meats should be 
broiled on or over glowing coals. 

An iron pot, a covered tin water bucket, a long- 
handled steel skillet, a long-handled spoon and fork, 
a wire broiler, a tin cup, a tin coffeepot, and a 
covered fire-proof jar in which to bake beans, cus- 
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tards or puddings are all that will be needed in the 
way of cooking utensils ; better have too few than 
too many. A tubular lantern comes in handy, its 
better than a lamp for general lighting purposes. 
Take the tea, cofTee, salt, spices, beans, rice, tapioca, 
gelatine, etc., in glass jars. 

It is well to take as much of canned goods, meats 
and the like, as convenient, for economy's sake. You 
will hardly want to go out of the reach of the bakery, 
to bake bread or biscuits is asking a little too much 
of the cook ; have mercy on him. 

Smuggle away in some safe nook, a bottle of your 
favorite medicine, it may prove a very good friend. 

As ice or ice chests are not likely to be convenient 
dig a hole near the camp fire (put a box in it if you 
have one, if not no great loss), and put in it the but- 
ter, milk, and such other eatables as you choose, in 
covered glass jars, and cover them with leafy brush, 
they'll keep all right till wanted. An alcohol stove 
is a handy little thmg to have on which to warm up 
coffee or tea on rainy dayis. An oil stove is a vile 
smelling nuisance and a gasoline stove is only one 
degree better. Leave them at home. Make the fire 
under as dense a tree as can be found, the leaves 
shed off the rain drops. A big fire is nearly as bad 
as none at all. A palm leaf or Japanese fan is a good 
thing to have along to coax an obstinate fire into 
activity. Camp stools are convenient but not neces- 
sary. Hammocks are just the thing to have when in 
the woods. 

A handful of nails and a claw hammer will delight 
the soul on numerous occasions; and as you value 
happiness, don't forget the can opener or the whet- 
stone, or some needles and thread. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything about soap 
and towels and a little mirror, or a supply of matches. 
You should have time, plenty of it, to re?d your 
favorite authors, or the last new thing in print that 
touches your fancy. If you have used a camera, by 
all means take one along. 

Now everything mentioned here, provisions and 
all occupy very much less room than would be sup- 
posed. What will not go in the trunks should be 
packed in barrels in preference to boxes, every nook 
and cranny being filled with something. Don't 
bother with cots. Take ticks along and fill them with 
stiaw and make your own bedsteads, they may be 
rude, crude affairs but they will answer the purpose. 
Roll the sheets and blankets in with the tents 

There is no theory about the above. Leaving out 
the cost of transportation, a healthy, helpful man 
and woman ought to get along at an expense which 
would be extravagant on fifty cents per day per per- 
son. Of course, by going into all sorts of unneces- 
sary expense, board floors, iron bedsteads, a servant, 
a gun, a dog, and all the accessories, one can run it 
up as high as is liked, but there is no need to. It 
only adds to the care, and none to the comfort. 

Don't be scared about rain. A good tent with a 
fly over it will shed the rain as well as any roof. 
And for the benefit of the timid let it be said that 



there is not a creature of the forest or field but will 
avoid you if given them a chance. 

A month under a tent, close to the heart of nature 
will bring more of real rest than a whole season of 
travel, where one is the prey of porters, a slave to 
time tables and the fetters of fashion. Try it and in 
it you will find surcease from toil, it will bring you 
close to the heart of Him who made nature and who 
wants you to rest in His arms and joy in the works 
of His hands. 

-^Stanley DuBois. 

OriRinal in Good Housbkikping. 

A PROTEST. 

WHEN we see girls and women on every 
hand stitching their lives away so 
that they may have beautiful and 
dainty wardrobes, is it not time that 
some one uttered a protest in their 
behalf ? It is all very well to love dainty and attractive 
underwear and gowns when it is not at the expense 
of human strength. 

A young girl who is soon to be a bride has been 
busily sewing, embroidering and hemstitching for 
the past few months until she is completely worn 
out. She is pale, thin, and nervous, and on the verge 
of breaking down. 

How much wiser had she taken things slower and 
postponed her wedding for a few months, instead of 
wearing herself out or denied herself some of the 
lovely, but unnecessary articles of needlework her 
busy fingers have wrought. 

How many cases of nervous prostration are 
brought on by overwork in sewing and other needle- 
work previous to a girl's marriage. 

A woman who was recently married, said in a letter 
to a friend : ** I had no strength to waste on a large 
wedding or even a small home affair, as everything 
must devolve on me my mother being dead, we 
walked to the parsonage one evening and there were 
united." Under the circumstances it seemed a very 
wise and sensible thing to do. Large public wed- 
dings are a great strain on bride and groom as well 
as on those who have charge of the affair. 

What is the use of large elaborate outfits which are 
likely to become out of style before they can be 
worn out? Oh that our living could be made more 
simple. Why can we not choose between the real 
and the artificial in this world ? 

It was a sensible, matter-of-fact girl who was given 
her choice between a large elaborate wedding and a 
fine wardrobe and a I500 check, and chose the latter. 
The wedding was a simple home affair with only 
relatives present, and the outfit was pretty but simple. 

While it is very true that " all the world loves a 
bride," and is interested in a wedding, it is for each 
and every woman to say whether her wedding and 
trosseau shall be one of simplicity or an elaborate, 
expensive one, which is equally trying to one's 
strength, time and pocketboolc. 

— Carrie May Ashton. 
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PIES. 

When I was but a little maid 

Of years not more than five, 
I made mud pies beneath the trees. 

The happiest child alive. 
I molded them with fondest care, 

I shaped them one by one. 
Then crimped the edges prettily. 

And baked them in the sun. 

Since then a many years have flown 

And still Vm making pies. 
Although a difiererce I own 

In methods and supplies, 
And husband now, and children all 

Look with reproach at me. 
If thrice upon the festal board 

Each day no pies they see. 

Ah, me, why was my childish play 

Not nipped while in the bud I 
Why did I try my prentice hand 

Upon those pies of mud 1 
For I have now so crusty grown, 

Yet none do realize 
That I'm a martyr to the cause 

Of pies, pies, pies. 

— Anna £. Treat, 

Compiled for Good Housxkxxping. 

SOURHfQ OF MTT.TT^ 
And Other Changes ia 101k Prodneta. 

~ HE universal use of milk and 
milk products as human food 
gives to all matters connected 
with this product of the dairy 
a wide and intense interest 
There is the great question 
of contamination, which thus 
far has had but casual con- 
sideration, and the equally 
far-reaching one of changes, 
deleterious and otherwise, in 
the constituency of the milk 
itself, which has hardly been 
brought to the knowledge of 
common readers and casual thinkers. A farmers' 
bulletin, prepared in the office of experiment stations 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
goes at considerable length over some of these mat- 
ters, and has the merit of being written in the simple, 
plain, non-technical manner which fits it for the read- 
ing of the average farmer and the average anybody 
else interested in the subject. 

MILK CHANGES DUE TO BACTERIA. 

Much space is given to an explanation of the fact 
that the souring of milk is due to the minute organ- 
isms known as bacteria. These are so minute that 
they can be seen only with the aid of a powerful mi- 
croscope, but the result of the concerted action cf 
myriads of them in souring milk is a familiar sight to 
every housewife. Besides the ordinary souring of 
milk, there are many other changes which may take 
place— as the ripening of cream, the ripening of 



cheese, butter becoming rancid, and many others 
less common. These changes are called fermenta- 
tions, because they are similar to the fermenting of 
cider into vinegar, the fermentations produced by 
yeast in beer making, etc. The term includes many 
changes due to other micro-organisms or ferments 
besides bacteria ; and so here fermentation is used to 
cover all the changes which occur in milk, such as 
curdling, souring, and putrefaction, most of which are 
caused by bacteria. 

MILK AND ITS ELEMENTS. 

While the composition of milk from different cows 
and produced under different conditions shows wide 
variations, a fair average may be given as follows : 
Water, 87 per cent ; solids, 13 per cent. The solids 
include fat, 3.6; casein, 3.3; albumen, 0.7; milk 
sugar, 4.7 ; and ash, 0.7 per cent. The casein and 
albumen are the materials containing nitrogen, and 
are of special importance in cheese making. In 
general, the ash, sugar, and albumen are in solution, 
the casein in partial solution and the fat in suspen- 
sion, but not dissolved in the milk. 

Milk fat consists of a number of fats in mixture. 
As its composition begins to undergo changes almost 
immediately after the milk is drawn, its exact condi- 
tion at any moment is very uncertain. It is distrib- 
uted throughout the milk in the form of minute glob- 
ules, varying in size. On standing, or by treatment 
in a separator, the fat globules, being lighter than 
the rest of the milk, separate and form cream, the 
skim milk containing casein, sugar, and all other milk 
constituents. The whiteness of milk has usually 
been attributed to the presence of these globules of 
fat, but it is probably due largely to other ingredients 
of the milk — in part to the phosphate of lime which 
milk contains. 

THE ORIGIN OF BACTERIA. 

It has long since been ascertained beyond question 
that pure milk, drawn from a healthy cow, contains 
no bacteria, and that all bacterial contamination of 
the milk comes from external sources. While this 
fact has been redemonstrated by the most recent 
work, it has appeared that the statement must be for 
practical purposes quite considerably modified. In 
the first place, the difficulties which lie in the way of 
obtaining milk from the cow without bacterial con- 
tamination are extremely great and sometimes seem- 
ingly insurmountable ; though the writer of the article 
admits that undoubtedly the milk gland of the healthy 
cow produces milk which is uncontaminated with 
bacteria. But this admission is qualified by the dec- 
laration that the large caliber of the milk duct makes 
it possible for the bacteria to grow in the duct to con- 
siderable extent, so that it becomes a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to obtain milk from the cow, even 
with the greatest precautions, which shall not be 
contaminated. 

Of late, the air has come to be regarded as a less 
imp)ortant source of contamination than formerly. It 
is of course true that milk does receive some bacteria 
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from the air during milking. In an ill-ventilated 
stall, filled with dust from hay, bacteria will be float- 
ing in the air. When the milking occurs, quantities 
of dust and dirt are brushed from the under sides of 
the cow's body and fill the air in the vicinity with 
bacteria ; but such contamination is to be charged to 
the hay or dirt on the cow rather than the air. 

The milk vessels themselves are an important 
source of contamination, as are also the hands and 
clothing of the milker. The average farm hand sel- 
<lom makes a cleanly toilet before milking, and any 
dirt upon his hands or his clothing will have abundant 
chance to get into the milk vessels. The water in 
which the milk vessels are ordinarily washed, and 
especially with which the milk is too frequently di- 
luted, is also regarded as a very important source of 
bacteria contamination, particularly in connection 
with certain disease germs, like those of typhoid 
fever. But a more careful consideration of the work 
of the last few years shows that the great sources of 
bacteria contamination are from the cow itself, not, 
as we have seen, from internal, but from external 
sources. Any one who has noticed the uncleanly 
condition in which the cow is kept on the ordinary 
farm will readily appreciate this possibility. 

A BACTERIA CENSUS. 

The number of the bacteria present in milk is of 
little significance. The widest possible variations m 
these numbers seem to be found under almost iden- 
tical conditions. While it is true that the general 
purity of the milk may be estimated by the number 
of bacteria that it contains this is only true to a lim- 
ited extent, and not infrequently the presence of 
large numbers of bacteria is possible even in a very 
good quality of milk. At no time in the history of 
the milk can anything like uniformity in the numbers 
be given. Immediately after milking the number 
may vary from zero to over 10,000,000 in a single cubic 
inch of milk. The number depends upon various 
conditions of cleanliness. After the milk is drawn, 
the bacteria begin to multiply rapidly, and the num- 
ber present at any moment subsequently will depend 
simply upon the temperature at which the milk is 
kept and upon the species of bacteria present. Some 
species seem to multiply rapidly, and to reach higher 
numbers than others. 

THE CITY MILK SUPPLY. 

In regard to the milk supply of cities and towns, 
the number of bacteria varies very greatly. An im- 
portant factor is the time between milking and de- 
livery to customers. In large cities this often amounts 
to twenty-four or thirty-six hours. When this is the 
case, it is necessary to keep the milk on ice, and by 
doing so the milk is kept fairly fresh. Judging from 
tests thus far made, city milk which contains not 
more than three or four million bacteria per cubic 
centimeter may be regarded as exceptionally good 
for European cities. No general average of American 
cities can be made ; but the probability is that the 
milk supply delivered in our large cities, by the free 



use of ice, is in general superior to that of the milk 
supply of European cities. The milk of large cities 
contains more germs than that of small communities, 
but is probably no more harmful. 

CHEMICAL CHANGES IN MILK. 

Coming then to the matter of resulting chemical 
change, we find that when an acid, as acetic acid (the 
sour principle of vinegar), is added to milk, the milk 
curdles, and we have the phenomenon of sour milk. 
Popularly it may be said that in the common souring 
of milk organisms in the milk act upon its constitu- 
ents, notably the milk sugar, and produce from it 
acids, which give the milk a sour taste and curdle the 
casein, making the milk thick. Commonly lactic 
acid is the principal acid formed, although smaller 
quantities of a number of other acids accompany it. 
Hence the normal souring of milk is spoken of as 
lactic fermentation. While the spontaneous souring 
of milk is an almost universal phenomenon, it is not 
always produced by the same or even very closely 
allied organisms. Occasionally the milk in a large 
number of dairies in one locality will be found to be 
soured by the same species of bacteria, while in other 
cases the spontaneous souring may be produced by 
different species in dairies at no great distance from 
each other. Sometimes, indeed, this spontaneous 
fermentation is absent. Certain herds of cattle have 
been noted whose milk does not sour, but will after a 
time undergo other types of fermentation. It is also 
a fact that not infrequently in the winter months 
milk is found not to undergo the souring sponta- 
neously, but may be kept for a long time without curd- 
ling, and when it does show signs of fermentation 
the type is entirely different from that of normal 
milk souring. 

THUNDERSTORMS AND MILK SOURING. 

A consideration of the subject of the souring of 
milk would not be complete without reference to the 
effect of electricity. The popular belief that thunder- 
storms will sour milk is so widespread that it would 
seem as if there must be some foundation for it. It 
has been asserted by many that the ozone produced 
in the air by electricity causes the milk to become 
sour. In experiments in which electric sparks were 
discharged over the surface of the milk, however, 
little or no effect has been produced upon it. The 
conclusion is that electricity is not of itself capable 
of souring milk or even of materially hastening the 
process. Nor can the ozone developed during the 
thunderstorm be looked upon as of any great impor- 
tance. It seems probable that the connection be- 
tween the thunderstorm and the souring of milk is 
one of a different character. 

Bacteria certainly grow most rapidly in the warm, 
sultry conditions which usually . precede a thunder- 
storm, and it frequently happens that the thunder- 
storm and the souring occur together, not because 
the thunder has hastened the souring, but rather be- 
cause the climatic conditions which have brought the 
storm have at the same time been such as to cause 
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unusually rapid bacteria growth. This fact has been 
verified by many experiments which have shown that 
without the presence of lactic organisms there can be 
no spontaneous souring of milk. 

KEEP THE MILK COOL. 

Milk deprived of bacteria will certainly keep well 
during thunderstorms. Dairymen find no difficulty 
in keeping milk if it is cooled immediately after being 
drawn from the cow and is kept cool. Milk sub- 
merged in cool water is not affected by thunder- 
storms. Dairymen find that during "dog-day" 
weather, even when there is no thunder, it is just as 
difficult to keep milk as it is during thunderstorms ; 
and they also find that scrupulous cleanliness in re- 
gard to the milk vessels is the best possible preven- 
tion of souring during a thunderstorm. It is safe to 
conclude, therefore, that in all cases it is the bacteria 
which sour the milk, and if there seems to be a casual 
connection between the thunder and the souring it is 
an indirect one only ; climatic conditions have has- 
tened bacteria growth and have also brought on the 
thunderstorm. The same conditions would affect 
the milk in exactly the same way even though no 
thunderstorm were produced, and this effect, our 
dairymen tell us, is frequently observed during the 
warm, sultry autumn days. 

VARIOUS FERMENTATIONS. 

Students have not recognized till within recent 
years that a great variety of fermentations may occur 
in milk. The reason for the tardiness of this discov- 
ery is easily seen. Under ordinary conditions milk 
always undergoes some sort of lactic fermentation 
(souring). Only under rare conditions is this absent. 
The production of lactic acid soon curdles the milk 
and immediately obscures all other forms of fermen- 
tation which have occurred during the process. The 
acid also stops the growth of all bacteria, so that no 
subsequent effect can be seen. Hence in normal 
milk clear evidence of fermentation of any other sort 
than souring is rarely noticed. 

The fermentation of milk is not always accompanied 
by the production of an acid. Every one who has 
had an extended experience with milk has seen in- 
stances of milk curdling without the usual acid taste, 
and it is a familiar fact that curdled milk is by no 
means constant in character. There is the greatest 
variety in the stiffness of the curd, the amount of the 
whey, the taste, odor, etc., and all these differences 
are due to varying numbers and species of bacteria 
other than the lactic acid class. 

The milk may become coagulated into a soft, slimy 
mass, which usually possesses a bitter taste. The 
taste is never sour, and the milk, instead of having 
an acid reaction, is either alkaline or neutral. After 
a day or two the curd begins to dissolve into a some- 
what clear liquid, and, if the action is allowed to con- 
tinue long enough, may become completely dissolved 
into a semi-transparent liquid having no resemblance 
to milk. But the alkaline ferments are of little im- 



portance. They grow slowly, and are generally en- 
tirely obscured by the more rapid action of the lactic- 
acid-forming species. 

THE GREAT REMEDY IS CLEANLINESS. 

To those dealing with milk in any form, the various 
fermentations are especially undesirable, and are con- 
stant sources of trouble. Such persons want the milk 
pure and sweet, and any of the various forms of fer- 
mentation injure it for their purposes. Study of milk 
fermentations has demonstrated that the cause of all, . 
even the common souring, lies in the contamination 
of the milk trom without, while the remedy lies in 
the exercise of extreme cleanliness. If there has 
been anything taught in regard to these matters it is 
the extreme necessity for cleanliness. Poor milk, 
poor butter, and poor cheese are, in a vast majority 
of cases, to be attributed to uncleanliness in the barn 
or dairy. The great source of bacterial contamina- 
tion of the milk is the cow herself. This does not 
mean the bacteria from the mammary gland, but 
those connected with the exterior of the cow. It is 
true that there are other sources of importance. The 
food that the cow eats (indirectly), the cow stall itself, 
the water with which the cans are washed or the milk 
is adulterated, the hands of the milker as well as his 
clothes, are all occasionally the sources of bacteria 
contamination. 

But after all we must look upon the cow herself as 
the cause of the most trouble. From the cow, the 
bacteria get into the milk during the milking, partly 
from the milk ducts, partly from the dirt which is at- 
tached to the cow, and largely from that by which she 
is surrounded. We thus learn that the important 
point toward which to direct the practice of cleanli- 
ness is the cow herself. The farmer never appears 
to feel that it is necessary for him to keep his cows 
as clean as he does his horse. But there is very much 
more real need for cleanliness in the case of the cow. 
Upon such cleanliness will depend his ability to ob- 
tain a pure, wholesome milk ; while so sure as he 
allows his cow to become dirty or filthy, so sure will 
he be liable to have trouble with the milk. So it is 
well to repeat that the last few years have taught us, 
above all things, that the great secret of obtaining a 
proper supply of milk is to have a healthy cow and to 
keep that cow clean. 

ANOTHER MEANS OF PREVENTION. 

Another fact of importance which has been empha- 
sized is the value of cooling the milk as thoroughly as 
possible as soon as drawn. When taken from the 
cow, milk is at a high temperature, and, indeed, at 
just the temperature at which the majority of bacteria 
will grow the most rapidly. Under the influence of 
the atmospheric temperature, especially in the sum- 
mer, the milk will become cool very slowly, but never 
becomes cooler than the air. The bacteria which 
have gotten into the milk will therefore have the very 
best opportunity for rapid multiplication, and the 
milk will sour very rapidly. If, however, the milk is 
cooled to a low temperature immediately after it is 
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drawn, the bacteria growth is checked at once and 
will not begin again with much rapidity until the milk 
has become warmed once more. This warming will 
take place slowly, and therefore the cooled milk will 
remain sweet many hours longer than that which is 
not cooled. A practical knowledge of this fact will 
be of great value to every person handling milk. 
Early cooling to as low a temperature as is practicable 
is the best remedy for too rapid souring of milk. 

ODORS DUE TO THE COW's FOOD. 

It is well to notice that certain abnormal odors and 
tastes in milk may be produced directly by the food 
eaten bj the cow. If a cow eats garlic or turnip the 
flavor of the milk is directly affected. Various other 
foods may, in a similar manner, affect the taste of 
milk, but this class of taints may be readily distin- 
guished from those due to bacteria growth. The 
odors and taints due to the direct influence of the 
food are at their maximum as soon as the milk is 
drawn, never increasing afterwards. But the taints 
due to bacteria growth do not appear at all in the 
fresh milk, beginning to be noticeable only after the 
bacteria have had a chance to grow. If, therefore, 
a dairyman has trouble in his milk, which appears 
immediately after the milking, he may look for the 
cause in something the cow has eaten. But if the 
trouble appears after a few hours, and then grows 
rapidly worse until it reaches a maximum, he may be 
assured that the cause is some form of fermentation, 
and that the remedy is to be sought, not in changing 
the food of the cow, but in greater care in the man- 
agement of the dairy or barn. 

The summing up of the treatise comes in these 
words: In guiding the milk producer to the best 
method of furnishing pure milk, in aiding the butter 
maker in obtaining a uniform and desirable flavor, 
and in helping the cheese maker to avoid some of his 
difficulties, dairy bacteriology has already done much. 
In the immediate future we can see further practical 
results. To the dairy interest the bacteriologist holds 
out the hope of uniformity. The time will come when 
the butter maker may always make good butter, and 
the cheese maker may be able in all cases to obtain 
exactly the kind of ripening that he desires. 

— Good Housekeeping. 

Compiled for Good Housbkeeping. 

UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 

Everything is impracticable till it is put in practice. 

The very worst of creeds is better than no creed at all. 

A decaying body is not so pernicious as a decaying soul. 

An evil soul is not only an evil substance, but an evil 
influence. 

A revelation that needs to be propped up is a sorry kind 
of revelation. 

The man who has no belief would better sell all that he 
has and buy one. 

A poor sermon following a good one, acts like damp air 
on an electrical machine. 

—Gail Hamilton 




Original in Good Housbkeeping. 

THE OLD GARDEN. 
A Memory. 

^WAY back in the past there is an old garden 
enclosed by an old-fashioned white picket 
fence, and this garden is full of flowers and 
fruit and vegetables, of sunshine and birds, 
and of bees and butterflies. One does not 
often see such gardens nowadays. Whenever we 
think of this charming old place we are sure to think 
of two people, a certain sweet, older sister, and the 
one who loved and cared for the old garden as no one 
else did, the old-fashioned grandmother who dwelt 
within it. 

It all comes back to me now — the square brick 
house and the long walk that ran down to the gate, 
bordered on either side with flowers. I can yet. see 
the green painted summer house, with its vines and 
climbing roses, and the vegetable garden at the back 
where all sorts of fragrant herbs flourished. There 
was peppermint, rosemary, thyme, sage, spearmint, 
and ever so many others whose names I have for- 
gotten. We children did not care much for this part 
of the garden ; we knew to our sorrow that some of 
the herbs made very bitter tea, and when our grand- 
mother told us that sometimes bitter things were good 
for people we wondered why. 

The spring always seemed to come earlier in this 
garden than anywhere else. Long before we had any 
right to expect them, the little snowdrops and crocus 
were showing their heads, while the tulips and hya- 
cinths were not far behind them. Especially were we 
interested in a thick border of what our grandmother 
called "blue flags," and I remember how we. would 
hasten out in the morning to see how many of the 
tightly twisted little buds (we children called them 
"soldiers") had unfurled their blue banners to the 
sun. Then there was a modest little white flower 
peeping up from the midst of its grass-like leaves 
that we called " the star of Bethlehem." As we looked 
at it our little hearts grew tender, for we thought of 
the " real " star of Bethlehem that hundreds of years 
ago guided the shepherds to the baby who was king 
of all the world and who made and owned all the 
beautiful flowers. 

Still, I think we loved the blue " Forget-me-nots " 
best of all, and never gathered them without thinking 
of the story our sweet sister told us of the poor Ger- 
man youth who was drowned in the Danube in trying 
to reach for his bride's hair some of these same blue 
flowerets. Our sister cried when she told us how he 
had died saying " Forget me not ; " and we cried, too, 
out of sympathy, for we supposed her grief was for 
the poor " Bride of the Danube." We understand her 
tears better now, and never, while we live, shall 
we cease to honor her for her sweet devotion and 
unselflshness. 

How full of joy we were when the lilacs— purple 

and white— filled the air with their fragrance, and the 

sweet " clove " pinks and early roses came in bloom. 

The old garden was very beautiful to us thenj^but not 
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until the riotous summer came did it appear in all its 
glory. How we loved some of the sweet, old-fash- 
ioned favorites that flourished then — *'LoVe-in-a- 
mist," "Quaker lady," "Larkspur," "Coxcomb," 
"Lady's slipper," "Love-lies-bleeding," "Bouncing 
Bet," " Ragged Robin," " Catch Fly," " Red and Milk- 
white Phlox "—even knew and loved them all, down to 
the dear little "Johnny-jump-up" that looked up into 
our faces in such a pert, life-like way we were half 
afraid to pluck them. 

If there is connected with this old garden one mem- 
ory that is sweeter than another, it is that of the sum- 
mer mornings. I can yet feel the freshness of the 
breeze, and remember how surprised we were to find 
that during the night some of the little buds had 
changed to full grown flowers. If only we could 
grow so fast, we thought. The dew lay sparkling 
everywhere. I can yet feel the " swish " of the wet 
grass about my ankles — and the morning glories were 
all awake. Our grandmother told us that sometimes 
the flowers were lazy and did not wake up with the 
sun, and we were perfectly sure this was true, for did 
not the Four-o'clocks sleep until late in the afternoon ? 
Then we would hasten into breakfast, and afterward 
came the long, bright summer day, when we played 
for hours in the old garden. Shall we ever forget 
how we raced up and down the long walks, or rested 
on the cool grass, or ate apples and " sweet cakes " 
under the old apple trees, planning all the time what 
we would do when we were "grown up?" And as 
we talked, the flowers nodded gaily at us or threw 
their fragrant petals to the ground, while the butter- 
flies flitted here and there, and the bees droned 
sleepily about. Never again in this world will we be 
as happy as we were then. 

But if the freshness of the morning was a delight 
and the day so full of happiness, what of the evenings 
when the sun began to go down behind the hills ? 
When the " whip-poor-will " began to call from the tree 
down by the river, and the little birdies all went fast 
asleep ; when the sun. put on a red cloud for a night- 
cap; when the little chickens cuddled close under 
their mother, and the owl called " Hoo hoo " out of 
the thicket; the long shadows lay on the grass, and 
the little flowers folded themselves in sleep ; it was 
time for little children to be in bed, too, they told us, 
and so we trooped in, a tired, happy little band, to 
sleep dreamless sleep of childhood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we begged to sit up a little longer, and then we 
would gather on the old-fashioned roomy porch, and 
the sweet sister would tell us wonderful stories of 
fairies who lived in the flowers, and whom certain 
favored persons had seen on rare occasions. We 
older ones knew these were "make-believe" tales, 
but they were very charming nevertheless. Little 
Alice believed every word of them, and none of us 
had the heart to laugh at her next day when we saw 
her lifting up the head of a lily and peering into the 
depths of a rose to see if some tiny being was not 
hidden there. We must never think it foolish to love 
the beautiful flowers, the sweet sister told us, because 



God had made them just as carefully as He had made 
the larger things of the world, and the colors He had 
painted them were more beautiful than any artist 
could produce if he were to try all his life. 

As we grew older we played less, but loved the old 
garden all the more, and it was still a favorite place 
of resort. Here we brought our books and learned our 
lessons ; here we dreamed the " long, long thoughts " 
of youth ; here we paced to and fro as lovers and ex- 
changed tender vows in its friendly darkness. But 
that was long ago, and even little Alice— the least of 
us all — has grown to be a woman. The sweet sister's 
brown hair has turned to gray, but she tells to another 
little Alice the same stories she told in the old garden. 
The garden itself and the old-fashioned grandmother 
have long since passed away, but their memory 
abideth forever, making us better men and women 
because of the tenderness and longing with which we 
remember them. 

— Martha Dean, 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A HOUSEWIFE'S POEU 

For the love of mercy sake 1 
Sally Ann has burnt the cake, 
Folks are comin' from the town 
And the house is upside down. 
* All the supper will be late — 
Tis too bad to make *em wait- 
But what can a woman do 
Cleanin' house and bakin' too ? 

Oh, the trials o* this land. 
Not a soul to lend a hand, 
And the parlor carpet, more, 
Hangs across the line out-door. 
Dust and dirt in great profusion, 
Bakin*, cleanin', all confusion ; 
Guess the comp'ny, when thev come 
Will wish that they'd stayed at home. 

Fly around there, Sally Ann ! 
'Mongst the folks there comes a man 
And you know as well as me 
What a frettin* lot they be. 
Never know'd a day so vcxin*, 
Cleanin* house is so perplexin', 
But when bakin' comes m too 
Mixed with comp'ny— / tell you ! 

Pans and kettles, brooms and chairs, 
Trip me over unawares. 
Cats and dogs beneath my feet 
Do not make my temper sweet ; 
Helter, skelter, here and there, 
Books and nicknacks eversrwhere. 
As I stand a lookin' down 
Expectin* comp'ny from town. 

Hark I the jolting wheels I hear 
Of a wagon drawing near,— 
Mercy sakes 1 why, Sally Ann, 
Surely 'tis that dreadful man 
Comin' here all stark alone I 
No, it's father comin' home. 
Well, I never; they ain't come. 



All this fuss for nothin'— hum I 

— Floretue Mi 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A PLEASANT NURSSBY. 
Simple. Salutary, Sensible. 

fO constitute a nursery that is 
salutary and comfortable, there 
are many things to be con- 
sidered. First, the location and 
desirability of the room appro- 
priated to this purpose. Second, 
the furnishings and care of said 
room. The first requisite for an 
ideal nursery, is a room on an 
upper floor, larpe, lofty, well 
ventilated, yet moderately 
warm. It should have a south- 
em exposure, and several large, low windows, that a 
full supply of sunlight may be admitted; for the 
influence of darkness and gloom on the health and 
spirits of children is infinitely deleterious. 

In the nursery the utmost simplicity is not only 
desirable, but imperative, if the room is to be at all 
appropriate «for its use and occupants. It should be 
nicely painted or papered, and there should be 
shelves, drawers, cupboards, and hooks, for putting 
away of toys, books, or whatever is necessary. 

If paint is used on the walls, glaring colors should 
be avoided. The grayish tints are quiet and restful, 
therefore are excellent for this purpose. If paper is 
used, do not resort to huge figures and strong colors, 
but select a small design. The flower form is agree- 
able, and will not become extremely tiresome after a 
few months of daily association. Care should be 
taken that the wall paper contains no arsenic or 
other objectionable ingredient. Those finished with 
wax may be easily wiped with a damp cloth, and all 
dust removed. 

To promote cleanliness the floor should be bare. 
The hard pine, matched floor, waxed or oiled, is 
most desirable ; but the painted, or white board floor, 
will answer every purpose. Especial regard should 
be paid to the prevention of draughts from the cracks 
between the floor and base board. This difficulty 
may be overcome by screwing a molding to the floor, 
all around the edges of the room. 

One or more rugs may be spread, and if there is a 
young child to sit on the floor, it is desirable to 
provide a cushion made from a comfortable, and 
protected on top by a rubber cloth, over which is a 
covering of linen or Turkish towelmg, which should 
be securely fastened at the edge with safety-pins. 

The curtains should be of washable material, and 
reach only to the sill. If there are shades under- 
neath, dotted muslin makes a very pretty and inex- 
pensive drapery. White or colored linen, or cretonne 
in dainty designs are suitable, when draperies only 
are used. 

To allow the utmost freedom of action in the nurs- 
ery there should be no more furniture than is abso- 
lutely necessary ; the strong wicker ware is the best, 
for the reason that it endures wear and tear with the 
least visible marring of anything, and it can be thor- 



oughly washed and kept in a hygienic condition. The 
chairs should be firmly made, with broad seats, that 
they may be safe for the little people to climb upon. 

Among the few articles which may advantageously 
occupy the room, we must not neglect to speak of 
the piano ; it may be superannuated, antiquated or 
discordant ; no matter, it will constitute a never-fail- 
ing source of amusement to the children. A low, 
broad seat, built across one end or corner of the 
room, with a top to lift up, makes an excellent 
repository for toys that have become disabled, but 
are still precious to their owners. 

The nursery should have pictures and plenty of 
them ; but it must be remembered that the taste and 
judgment of its occupants are being formed, and 
care should be taken to provide only such works of 
art as naturally lead to noble, tender, and generous 
thoughts. 

Especial regard should be paid to thorough ven- 
tilation, both in summer and winter. During the 
absence of the children from the room, the doors and 
windows may be opened, care being taken in winter 
that the room is perfectly comfortable on their return. 

In early summer and autumn, when the mornings 
and evenings are sometimes cold, it is advisable to 
have a small fire. If an open grate or fireplace is 
used, it should always be protected by a proper 
guard, securely fastened in place so that it cannot be 
removed. This caution is particularly important if 
there are young children. And still another caution. 
Children should not be allowed to play or sit at an 
open window, unprotected by bars or other security, 
as frightful accidents have occurred from this in- 
attention. 

One or more windows should be set apart for 
plants or flowers. A long, narrow box, fitted to the 
window ledge, may be lined with tin and painted on 
the outside. In this let the children help plant what- 
ever they may like best, flowering plants or greenery. 

Interest them in plant life, with its marvelous 
growth and unfoldment, and let them feel a personal 
resp)onsibility for their care and cultivation. In the 
summer they should, if possible, have a plot of 
ground that they call their own for a flower garden, 
and have full limit to dig and delve and plant and 
sow to their hearts' content. It is not only charming 
to the child, but to the parents as well, to note with 
what enjoyment they tend the flowers they have 
reared, and watch each fresh opening bud as it 
blooms into beauty. 

Accustom the children to simple food, simple 
tastes, and simple amusements, and they will grow 
up healthy, hardy and happy. 

^A/s^ Z. /^oot, M, D. 



A breath of the country is brought to Boston's sick and 
poor by means of the flower mission and its voluntary 
workers. About 2,000 bouquets is the average distribution 
Tuesdays and Fridays. One of the workers said recently : 
"If children in village and country only knew how a clus- 
ter of full-blown clover or ox-eyed daisies can transform 
the barren look of a hospital ward ! " 
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SOME OTHER DAY. 

When clouds the sullen skies o*ercast 
And raindrops patter thick and fast, 
And all the earth is chill and drear, 
Within your heart let love and cheer 

Still live and reign ; 
The clouds will pass, so never fear ; 

The sun will Rrf et the earth again, 
Some other day. 

When loud the winds of winter wail 
And flowers perish in the gale, 
Let not your burdened spirit weep 
As you ascend life's rugged steep, 

Or blindly grope 
Your way through valleys dark and deep. 

Again will shine the star of hope 
Some other day. 

Some days are filled with clouds and rain. 
And life seems naught but grief ana pain. 
But brighter days shall come anon 
When clouds shall all go saihng on 

And fade from view - 
Then lo, behold that promised dawn. 

And gleaming skies of azure hue, 
Some other day. 

Some other day life's toil and strife. 
And storms that seem forever rife 
Will pass away ; and souls oppressed 
Shall lay them down to peace and rest 

In realms afar. 
That haven of the true and blessed. 
That port where saints immortal are — 
Some other day I 

— Sidney Warren Mase, 




Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WHILE SHE WAITED 
For BudneM Wheels to Bun Smoothly. 

T is impossible to collect any outstanding 
debts and hard to pay our bills ; I might al- 
most as well be helping to fight the Span- 
iards." 

John King set down his coffee cup and 
arose from the breakfast table, as he made 
the foregoing remark. The first half of it 
he had spoken with a serious, anxious face, 
but in the latter clause his merry-hearted 
self conquered, and he kissed his wife and 
left the house with a twinkle in his blue- 
gray eyes, more than half of which was for 
this same wife's sake. 

Now, Nellie King had been occupied for a day or 
two making plans, in her own mind, which this sen- 
tence of John's had broken into infinitesimal pieces, 
and left her in a state of consternation too great for 
the closing twinkle to leave its usual pleasant im- 
pression. She had settled with herself that she would 
be very systematic in these first months of the new 
year. She had marshaled the work of the winter and 
spring before her in battle array, and was prepared 
to see battalion after battalion sink, if not into ob- 
livion, at least into accomplished fact, under her all 
conquering hand. But how was it possible to con- 
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quer in this battle if her own side were not provis- 
ioned ? How could she work without the needed ma- 
terial to work upon ? Her pocketbook, after the early 
winter and Christmas expenses, contained just one 
dollar and fifty-nine cents. 

It may seem strange that Nellie King felt that so 
much was settled after that one sentence of John's, 
but ten years before, when this young couple started 
their married life together, John King had frankly 
stated that he believed where a husband made a con- 
fidant of his wife in his business affairs, he need not 
fear that wife's extravagance, or lack of good judg- 
ment They would then pull together, instead of in 
different directions. His untried opinion at that 
time had proved him a wise judge of human nature. 
Nellie had always been a helpmeet to him at each 
turn in the tide of his affairs. If, in her disappoint- 
ment this morning, she allowed herself a trifle of dis- 
may, and some troubled thoughts as she passed from 
room to room, tidying, and putting in place papers, 
toys, and bits of work, she can hardly be censured. 

It seemed to her for the time being that the whole 
world was bound together to hold each other down. 
From the men who might pay their just debts and 
would not, and the women who supplied their own 
luxuries first and paid their washwomen and dress- 
maker last, on from link to link, to those who could 
not pay, and must only incur fresh debt at each turn, 
seemed an unending chain. 

" No," she said to herself firmly at last, " I can't 
control the chain before me, but I will not supply a 
link. I will not add even a little debt to the burdens 
John has just now. I must do something else,'* and 
with the fresh resolve that twinkle in John's eyes 
came into prominence once more. " Dear boy," she 
thought, ** I am glad he isn't fighting the Spaniards; 
I must make home more attractive than Cuba." 

Just what she should fill these weeks with that 
would really count in the months to come now occu- 
pied her thoughts. She began very simply by mend- 
ing carefully and making over each piece of table 
linen or bedding that needed attention, till the linen 
chest was in perfect repair, then she made a note of 
what should be added later to keep her supply full 
and complete. This would save any doubts or re- 
handling in the future. 

She had meant to make little Nell an unusual num- 
ber of white aprons, to be ready when she was busy 
with other things in the spring and summer. She must 
give up that thought for the present, but in its place was 
that pretty challis Aunt Lou gave her to make over 
for Nell. That would count as much in the summer 
labor as the aprons, for it was always double work to 
make out of old. Nellie brought it down from the garret 
one rainy morning, and ripped and brushed it thor- 
oughly, deciding just how to make it up as she picked 
out the stitches. The next day she put a small half 
teaspoonful of ammonia in a large wash bowl and 
washed the challis thoroughly with her hands, and 
hung it up to partially dry before ironing. While she 
was waiting a new thought occurred to her. Why not 
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use the lining? She had always thought it poor 
economy to use old linings, but surely these whole 
breadths of white cambric were unworn, and would 
line little Nell's skirt nicely if they were stiff enough. 
In a half hour more the linings were washed and 
dipped in a little thin boiled starch, and had taken 
the place of the challis on the clothes horse. The 
latter, ironed carefully on the wrong side, came out 
as clear and bright as new goods from the store. 

A week later when little Nell, as a special treat, 
met her father at the front door in a summery little 
gown, all sprigged over with tiny pink roses and 
green leaves and tied with pink ribbons, he tossed 
her high in the air, and said he thought he wouldn't 
go to Cuba quite yet. When the little dress was 
folded and laid away next day, to await the time of 
fresh flowers and green leaves, Nellie took a long 
breath and looked about her before she decided what 
fresh fields she should conquer. She was tired of 
her needle and felt change would be rest. For a day 
or two there had been creeping into her mind a 
thought ahead of housecleaning. The Kings lived 
in an old-fashioned house, but by dint of a few 
changes and some small reconstruction, had managed 
to supply themselves with a tiny bathroom the year 
before. The walls of the little room were still simple 
plaster, though rolls of paper lay upstairs waiting for 
a paperer. Nellie had papered a large screen in her 
girlhood, and she was quite sure this little room was 
within her abilities and strength. Choosing a morn- 
ing when her willing, but not very competent Norah 
was at liberty, and also the kitchen tables, she com- 
menced her work as paper hanger, using the tables 
for pasting boards. With occasional help from Norah 
the little room was finished before the children 
came from school at noon, and their pleasure amply 
paid for the tired and rather idle afternoon 
which followed. 

The sitting room window shades had been an an- 
noyance to the neat housewife for some time. She 
had meant to have new ones ere this, but while she 
was considering their far from immaculate appear- 
ance one day, she remembered how the white Hol- 
land shades in her grandmother's home were laun- 
dered in the days of her childhood, as regularly as 
the spring sent forth bud and flower. But well she 
knew Norah's unskilled hands could never produce 
the even lines, and right angles, necessary to a satis- 
factory result. But Norah's strong hands could and 
did wash the shades clean, and Nellie, one day, when 
every child was in school, and John down town, called 
to her aid the straight eye and deft fingers, taught by 
finer though not more difficult laundry work, and 
produced two shining, even, spotlessly clean shades 
for her cosy little living room. 

After this she turned once more to her sewing, and 
concluded that Harry's best white shirt waists might 
be made to last through another summer for his 
smaller brother, Fred, if the very ragged collars and 
wristbands were replaced by new ones. Down in the 
bottom of her piece drawer had laid for some time a 



good-sized piece of linen. Besides this were bundles 
of smaller pieces. All were yellow and did not look 
very inviting, but after they had been rinsed and 
dipped in a bowl of water in which a half teaspoonf ul 
of borax had been dissolved, and hung out in the 
January sunshine for a couple of days, the yellow 
shade was replaced by a glistening white. When the 
old wristbands and collars were ripped off it was pos- 
sible to follow their shape, and also their make ex- 
actly, and in another week two freshly ironed, appar- 
ently new, shirt waists lay beside little Nell's summer 
dress. Many smaller pieces of work found their 
way in between these larger tasks, and the days 
passed quickly. 

When, one night several weeks later, John ran up 
the front steps with a happy tread, and clicked his 
nightkey in the door in a specially cheerful way, 
Nellie was not surprised to hear him say,** Business 
is looking up, little woman. You must need a little 
of this necessary article to make the wheels run 
smoothly by this time," as he dropped a roll of bills 
in her lap, for, ten years before, when John King re- 
solved to make his wife his business confidant, it was 
not only his anxieties and troubles he meant to share 
with her, but his happiness and prosperity as well. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ — ^. Z. G, 

OrifinaliB Good Housekeeping. 

FLASH LIGHTS 
Upon One Bay of a Woman's Life. 

IT was a sultry summer day ; physically incapable 
of any of the activities of the ordinary routine 
of woman's daily duties, her energies concen- 
trated in the effort to appear as usual and give 
no sign of suffering ; but a sense of impending 
disaster hovered in the air, a presentiment of evil 
that even her resort to the opening of the Bible and 
seeking of comfort from the first sentence that should 
meet her eyes — so often a blessed rest and help — 
gave but a fresh warning — from Jeremiah — that the 
worst was yet to be met and endured. A cry to the 
Father, ** If it be possible, spare ! " then a step up)on 
the stair and a loved one enters hastily and in two or 
three sentences conveys the agonizing truth that the 
last hope and faith in one once beloved has failed ; 
that sin has destroyed the last hold upon that faith- 
ful heart. Alas, that brave women carry crushed 
hopes and heart's best love sacrificed— -a constant 
vulture at their vitals — and make no sign ! Tears ? 
No ; the instinct of a mother must protect her dear 
ones from this stain. Only upon her brain must the 
record be made. She must rise and be brave and 
smiling; pass through the remaining hours of life 
shielding the erring one. Silencing the lips even 
of her informant with a dignity of which few are 
capable, she must meet as usual the friends of yes- 
terday and smile into the faces of little children within 
the hour of her deepest humiliation. Death of a 
loved body is naught when compared to the death of 
a woman's faith in a loved one. 
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GOOD HOUSEEEEPINQ. 
With Something Abont Marriage and Divoroe. 

\ order to secure good house- 
keeping, the person in 
charge, be she wife, mother 
or sister, must be energetic, 
yet mild and patient; thor- 
oughly conscientious, appre- 
ciating the importance of 
her position ; knowing that 
not only the physical, but 
the moral, intellectual and 
spiritual condition of the 
members of the family is 
, largely in her keeping. Are 
■ we not all creatures of cir- 
cumstance more or less, and 
if the home be not orderly, neat and cheerful, yet 
free from unnecessary restraint, will not the different 
members absent themselves as much as possible, or 
stay to make disorder more discordant, and, instead 
of helping to make home more cheerful, add to the 
discomfort by ill-temper and fault-finding ? So we say 
the first requisite to gnod housekeeping is a thor- 
oughly good woman at the head of affairs. 

Then the lord and master of the household should 
be in sympathy, feeling he has not done all his duty 
when he has provided the home, but that it belongs 
to him to help make it pleasant and cheerful. 

Having the house and householders just what we 
desire — all the appointments for comfort and, if pos- 
sible, adornment— we will see that each member of 
the family has his or her own especial apartment. 
There everything is arranged according to the taste 
and requirement of the occupant, so that the physi- 
cal, mental and moral nature may be in the best con- 
dition for healthful development. These things we 
consider of first importance. Let there be the com- 
fortable, cosy sitting room or library, with cheerful 
open fire, where all can congregate for social enjoy- 
ment, reading, sewing, games, music, etc., to enliven 
the hour. Here there should be perfect freedom, 
each striving to add pleasure to the home circle. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the culinary de 
partment. Not that we underrate it. By no means. 
The pleasures of the table are of immense impor- 
tance in order to the comfort, good temper and good 
health of the family, for how could one be comfort- 
able or happy after a meal of indigestible, unpalat- 
able food, or with disorder reigning in kitchen or 
dining room ? Indeed, we think much depends unon 
the food. It should be of the best, served in an at- 
tractive manner. Not only health, but character de- 
pends in a great measure upon the food we take. 

We fully agree with the remark of a young lady 
who had been on a visit to her uncle, whose home 
and all its appointments were all one could desire : 
" Tis easy to be a Christian at Uncle John's, every- 
thing goes on so systematically. Yet there was no 
restraint; all moved smoothly." 



Some may say we have only described the home of 
the wealthy, and that without large means we cannot 
have everything so nice. Perhaps not, but whole- 
some food well cooked, good temper, neatness, good 
order and loving sympathy may be secured when 
there is very little money. So that all the essentials 
of good housekeeping are within the reach of all but 
the very poorest. 

The question of entertaining friends comes up. 
Well, the good housekeeper will have the table 
always ready for one or two friends who may happen 
to drop in near meal time, that there may be no 
confusion or seeming annoyance, but cheerful, cor- 
dial welcome. We consider the pleasure of enter- 
taining friends one of the most attractive conditions 
of housekeeping. The guest chambers should be 
provided with every convenience and in good style, 
and the guest should feel at liberty to retire, at pleas- 
ure, for reading, rest and refreshment, always having 
it understood the members of the family are to put 
no care or restraint on their duties or pleasures. This 
perfect freedom of both parties constitutes the per- 
fection of entertaining and being entertained. 

The question of housekeeping and separate homes 
has a very close bearing on that other question so 
agitating the public mind— viz., divorce. Thie lack 
of good homes and the almost universal custom of 
families congregating in hotels and boarding, or, 
what is worse and more detrimental to the peace of 
families, the bringing the newly-married members 
into one household, where conflicting opinions and 
interests clash, and jealousies and bickerings soon 
make havoc of the peace of the home. 

Time was when the newly-married couple always 
left the old home to make a new one for themselves, 
not aiming to commence at the top of the ladder, but 
contentedly stepping on the lower round, expecting 
by economy and mutual help to reach a higher plane 
some time. And who shall say that was not the bet- 
ter way, and that a return to the old custom would 
not greatly diminish the cases of unhappy marriages. 

Why, once the " marriage vow " was sacred, and 
the little differences of opinions expressed were not 
taken up and made into mountains of discord, but 
were allowed to pass. Mutual forbearance was the 
order of the day, and never a thought of " incom- 
patibility of temper " leading to separation. Sepa- 
ration was a thing almost unknown and unheard of. 
All this not many years ago— within the memory of 
many of us. 

A law making marriage after divorce illegal would 
no doubt greatly change the state of society. There 
would be fewer hasty marriages and less giving way 
to temper were it understood there could be no ** try- 
ing again ; " that it was indeed and in truth for 
" better or worse ^ 

The Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches do 
not allow marriage after divorce. Let the nation be 
sound on that question, for the law must be national 
in order to be effectual. 

— Beacon HiU. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for alL 



It Wears the 5car. 

A rosebud in a sunbeam's arms, 

In sweet repose was sleeping ; 
Its tiny face with cheek of pink, 

From hood of green was peeping. 
The sunbeam gazed upon the rose, 

And fondly he caressed it ; 
But bruised its tender lip, as he 

With kiss too ardent pressed it. 

And though he softly bathed the wound, 
Though night, with tears, him aided. 

In life, and e*en in death, the scar 
Still never, never faded. 

Thus, thoughtless, we may bruise a heart, 

And earnestly endeavor 
To heal the wound ; but, as the rose, 

It wears the scar forever. 

4- 4> 4> ♦ 4> 

The Beauty In answer to a correspondent who 
of the says that " the house seems to me all 

HotiBe. wrong," a writer in one of the daily 

papers gives this little discourse, which 
certainly has some suggestive points : Suppose now, 
to begin with, we put our first use and beauty into 
house itself, rather than the things inside it, so that 
the external size, shape, color and proportion, and 
the relation of the rooms within, should delight the 
eye and satisfy the mind. We stick our rooms full 
of dabs of " color." Suppose the color was on the 
wall ? We hang our rooms with pictures — if we have 
(hem. Suppose when the wall was first made it was 
decorated — beautiful, permanent — requiring no fur- 
ther outlay or alteration } Beauty, real beauty, is 
not expensive in money, though it does take some 
soul and brain. But why should not we women study 
the beauty of the house — our house — as well as the 
beauty of ** internal decoration?" Use and beauty 
— use and beauty I You never get one, truly, without 
the other. Have your house beautiful and easy to 
keep clean 1 Furniture comes next. Do we really 
need so much ^ And must it be just what it is } 

Consider, now, if there were no neighbors, and no 
dealers to persuade you, no traditions of what ought 



to be ; if you had really to create for yourself just 
such an outfit of furniture as you really want— what 
would it be ? The unused brain flaps its weak wings 
and sinks back bewildered and aghast. You never 
in your life thought, in the creative sense, of what 
you wanted ; you only chose among the things that 
were offered you. We oppose or accept the advice 
of others, we select from the stock of the shop- 
keeper ; we read books on furnishing and decorating 
and "how to make home attractive," but we never 
have our own way, because we haven't any way ; we 
don't know what we want. I do not mean that every 
individual should make her own furniture, or even 
design it, but have a clear, definite idea in her brain 
of what she wants, and why, and then find it or have 
it made. 

Go through your house and simplify. Take out 
and throw away, or give away to some lower mind, 
that gilded rolling-pin with a row of hooks in it ; that 
elaborate mass of embroidered-velvet-and-palm-leaf 
fan full of newspapers ; that pigmy three-legged stool 
in the corner, painted— " hand painted"— and be- 
decked with a yard or so of good ribbon. Remember 
Morris' advice, " Have nothing in your homes that 
you do not know to be useful or believe to be beauti- 
ful." . But you do believe these things to be beautiful ? 
Poor little soul ! Go out of doors and look at the 
works of God ! Nothing is or ever can be beautiful 
without use, without harmony. A thing may be 
beautiful of its kind, beautiful in itself, but the 
moment you combine two things to make something 
else, then there needs something more than the 
beauty of the separate parts. Your gilded rolling-pin 
with the hooks in it is not beautiful, because a roll- 
ing-pin is an object with a definite use, and beautiful 
only in relation to its use. To gild it interferes with 
its use ; to put hooks in it prohibits its use ; to hang 
it on the wall makes a permanent laughing stock of 
a once respectable implement. Nothing is beautiful 
out of its place. So of the fan. A fan is meant to 
fan with, to move and swing ; it suggests coolness 
and grace of motion. Fastened to^ the wall it gives 
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the same impression as a butterfly with a pin through 
it— something perverted and imprisoned, robbed of 
its natural function. It would be an endlesss task to 
specify all the enormities and absurdities with which 
the patient housekeeper seeks to make " home at- 
tractive.'' Consider the subject for yourselves, from 
a standpoint wholly personal, and after that in rela- 
tion to your families ; consider whether the things 
themselves, all the dusting and cleaning and carry- 
ing about, and the restricted movements of the rising 
generation among these " ornaments " are really nec- 
essary. The subject is too big for these limits, and 
must wait further handling. 



Powdered charcoal, if laid thick on a bum, causes 
the immediate abatement of the pain. A superficial bum 
CLn thus be healed in about an hour. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The The dreary character of the 

Nightingale modern novel is thus wittily touched 
Sang. by a writer who will find many critical 

persons in full sympathy, not only 
with her protest against nightingales and wistaria, 
but many of the other hackneyed and threadbare 
things which the average novelist borrows and re- 
borrows — when the wide world is full of things that 
haven't been worn out : As one whom duty compels 
to read a great number of modem novels, I should 
like to utter an indignant protest against the nightin- 
gale, the wistaria plant and the conservatory. There 
is an overabundance of these things in our modern 
stories, and I have a strong suspicion that they are 
not treated realistically. I find the nightingale an 
offensively obtrusive and unoriginal bird, that does 
the same things in every novel in which he appears, 
and he is always appearing. I have a shiver of dread 
whenever I read that Lady Blanche leans thought- 
fully on the rustic gate and gazes up at the moon- 
lighted sky, for I know that the nightingale is not far 
off, and that the moment she begins to muse over her 
destiny he will begin to sing. The nightingale does 
not care whether Lady Blanche is an innocent maiden 
waiting for her hero or a wife ready to run away from 
her husband ; he simply waits for the cue when she 
leans on the gate, and then he begins his ravishing 
song. Then he stops for a moment to allow a cloud 
to obscure the unlit glory of a midsummer morn and 
cast its shadow over the castle to which the wistaria 
clings, but when she groans, whispers or sighs 
" Maurice," " Fitzeustachio," *• Roderick," " George " 
or ** Henri," as the case may be, he takes up the 
burden of his song again, and keeps on singing until 
she retires and falls fainting on the floor of her bed- 
room. By actual count this nightingale had the 
audacity to appear in five iiovels that I have con- 
secutively read, and I have become so accustomed 
to his monotonous habits that I can predict the exact 
moment he will appear. He generally avoids the 
hero, but follows the heroine like a pet dog. When 
she reads the hero's letter in the solitude of her 



room the bird has a supernatural knowledge of what 
she is doing, and he sings variations on the theme 
of her passing emotions. After the hero is dead and 
buried the sagacious creature feels that it would be 
a good thing if he could add an extra sharp touch to 
the heroine's grief, and so he sings a song that recalls 
the very first time when the hero told the heroine of 
his love, and the cruel creature is not satisfied when 
the poor woman has melted in a torrent of suffocating 
tears, but he haunts the grave with a malicious per- 
sistence, and though twenty years have passed, he 
sings at the heroine whenever she visits the spot, 
even if she has married, has several grown-up chil- 
dren, and has forgotten all about the first hero in her 
love for the fourth or fifth. Then, of course, the 
memory of the past returns to the unhappy woman, 
and she weeps, but is compelled to hide her grief 
when her husband appears. If the nightingale would 
only do something original, if he would only vary his 
performance, his appearance might be excused, if 
not forgiven ; but he goes through the same specialty 
acts in one novel that he goes through in all the 
other novels, and he has so hardened my heart 
against him that I am glad to escape to the con- 
servatory, where he dare not show himself. 

4- ♦ 4> 4> ♦ 

We have hoiled the hydrant water, 

We have sterilized the milk ; 
We have strained the prowling microbe 

Through the finest kind of silk ; 
We have bought and we have borrowed 

Every patent health device. 
And at last the doctor tells us 

That we've got to boil the ice. 

— Buffalo Medical Journal. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Taking Why has not some enterprising leader 

Tea in of fashion taken the initiative in intro- 
Morocco. ducing the Moorish tea? Here is the 
opportunity for an innovation, and the 
introduction of some taking features, the Moorish 
fashion being thus described by a recent writer: 
Perhaps the greatest tea drinkers of all are the Moors, 
because to them it is everything. Mohammedans do 
not drink spirits— which is more than can be said of 
the Russians — and, therefore, the Mohammedan sips 
his tea as his one and great consolation. The pomp 
with which it is made is amazing to a foreign mind. 
Every one squats on the floor. The head of the house 
sits down beside the teap)ot, with great pomp the ser- 
vant, who seems invariably to be called Mohammed 
or Absalom, brings in the boiling urn, and, after the 
master has rinsed the pot, put in the tea, filled the 
pot with water, waited a certain number of minutes 
and skimmed off the frothy substance that has risen 
to the surface, he packs the precious teapot as full as 
ever it will go with freshly grown mint. Nor is this 
all. He takes as much sugar as the stranger imagines 
would fill the entire pot, and, handful after handful, 
pokes it into this mint-flavored concoction, lets it 
stand some minutes, and then pours out a little of the 
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weak but highly flavored tea and drinks it himself, to 
assure his guests that it is not poisoned. Then 
solemnly cups are filled for the visitors, and, with the 
greatest pomp and wonderful salaams, they are 
handed around— to the men first, of course, as women, 
even foreign women, count for nothing in Morocco. 
Three cups of tea are the regulation supply, and it is 
an offense to leave any Moor's house until one has 
solemnly managed those three cups, enjoyed with 
many bows an<l gracious salutations, and generally 
accompanied by extraordinary cakes, which the 
Moors love, but which to the foreign taste — well, one 
has only to explain that they are fried in rancid but- 
ter, considered by the Mohammedans a delicacy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mrs. Howso : Did the butcher send the lobsters ? 
Bridget : He did, mum, but I sent thim back. They 
wuzn't ripe.— Brooklyn Life. 



Foreign While we may not care to imitate 

Footwear, their peculiarities, here are some of the 
things which are all the style in certain 
foreign lands in the way of footwear : The Portuguese 
shoe has a wooden sole and heel, with a vamp made 
of patent leather, fancifully showing the flesh side of 
the skin. The Persian footgear is a raised shoe, and 
is often a foot high. It is made of light wood, richly 
inlaid, with a strap extending over the instep. The 
Muscovite shoe is hand-woven, on a wooden frame, 
and but little attention is paid to the shape of the 
foot. Leather is sometimes used, but the sandal is 
generally made of silk cordage and woolen cloth. 
The Siamese shoe has the form of an ancient canoe, 
with a gondola bow and an open toe. The sole is 
made of wood and the upper of inlaid wood and 
cloth, and the exterior is elaborately ornamented in 
colors with gold and silver. The sandal worn by the 
Egyptians is composed of a sole made by sticking 
together three thicknesses of leather. This is held 
to the foot by passing a band across the footstep. 
The sandal is beautifully stitched with threads of 
different colors. 

♦ ♦ 4- -f -f 

Mr. Newpop — " Say, doctor, I wish you would fix up 
something to make my wife sleep nights. The baby has 
just beg^n cutting its teeth, and—*' 

Doctor — "Oh, it's the baby you want the opiate for, 
is it?" 

Mr. Newpop—" No ; for my wife. You see, every time 
the baby sprouts another tooth she is so tickled that she 
keeps me awake half the night talking about it "--T winkles. 

4. 4. 4. 4> 4> 

Country Referring to a fashion or tendency 
Life and which is certainly worthy of commenda- 
Living. tion and encouragement, one of the met- 
ropolitan dailies suggests that perhaps 
nothing is more indicative in a small way of our 
growth as a nation in civilization than the increased 
liking among our wealthier young people for country 



living, and the broader and more wholesome interests 
attendant on such an existence. Twenty five years 
ago even fashionable people rarely, if ever, quitted 
the groove in which they all moved. They were con- 
tent with the town life in a brownstone front in 
winter, the smaller and less cared-for cottage in New- 
port, or some other watering place in summer, or the 
then peculiarly American fashion of herding together 
in the great hotels at various famous resorts of the 
day. The rich young men of that generation found 
their pleasures in dancing and flirting, fast driving, 
European travels and more or less rapid living. The 
comparatively recent development of what seems to 
be an American leisure class has had undoubtedly a 
great deal to do with the changes in the ways of 
living and thinking among the fashionable younger 
set, but one must not underrate also the influence 
of outdoor sports which imported originally from 
England, has in the last decade taken root in the 
healthy Anglo-Saxon proclivities of our race, and 
produced a rapid and vigorous growth, the effects of 
which are apparent in the physical development of 
the younger generation. 

♦ ♦ -f ♦ 4- 

Papa — " Willie, you wear out too many shoes." 
Willie—" That's because I have to walk so much. If 

you buy me a bicycle you will save money." — Harper's 

Bazar. 

♦ 4- ♦ 4- 4^ 

Reaping The growing prevalence of the 

as lie had cigarette habit, with its well-recognized 

Sown. injurious effects, is excuse for present- 

ing the following touching picture, 
from the columns of a New York daily newspaper : 
** * Give me a cigarette ! * gasped George Merkt with 
his last breath, as he died Sunday, a raving maniac 
in the insane pavilion ot Bellevue Hospital. All day 
long doctors and attendants had struggled with the 
emaciated young man, who had suddenly gained the 
strength of a hundred giants. He had raved and 
fought until finally he was completely exhausted, 
and had sunk to his cot so weak as scarcely to be 
able to articulate. 

" Young Merkt was a cigarette fiend, and his death 
was the result of nicotine-poisoning. About six 
months ago he began to act strangely. Though a 
strong man, he became extremely nervous ; and un- 
less he had a cigarette in his mouth all the time, he 
was apt to lose his temper and abuse his father 
and his wife. He finally reached a stage where six- 
teen packages a day was considered an ordinary 
allowance. 

"When his condition grew steadily worse, his 
father consulted a physician, who advised that he be 
placed in a private ward in Bellevue. He was taken 
to that institution, and was under treatment for about 
two weeks. When he returned home, his friends 
said that he had at last been broken of the habit. 
Strange to say, up to this time his vicious excesses 
had not greatly changed his physical appearance. 
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He abstained from smoking for two days after he 
returned to work. Then he was unable to control 
the old appetite, which seemed to have returned to 
him with redoubled vigor. He was again soon 
smoking sixteen packages a day, and is said to have 
kept up that average until he was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital in a state resembling delirium tremens. By 
this time the poison had begun to make itself mani- 
fest in the young man's physical appearance ; his 
cheeks had fallen in, his complexion was sallow, his 
formerly powerful shoulders were bent, his eyes 
seemed to be starting from their sockets, his tongue 
grew the color of chalk, and the skin, too, began to 
peel off of it. The metamorphosis in his mental con- 
dition was fully as marked. From a sensible young 
man he was changed by turns into a snickering, 
smirking idiot, or into a raving demon that the com- 
bined strength of four ordinary men could not handle. 
This continued until death cut short his sufferings." 

^ ^ ^ 4. 4. 

" I WONDER why the proprietor of that society sheet 
calls his paper * The Keyhole * ? " 

* Wants people to look through it, I suppose."— Typo- 



graphical Journal. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Where ? Many a singer has sung, and many an 
anxious voice has asked, "Where is my 
boy to-night ? " Says a writer in one of our weekly 
home papers, very pertinently: There should be 
anxious thoughts by parents whose son is absent 
from home evenings and Sundays. Is he wandering 
the streets with vicious companions.^ Is he in the 
drinking saloon, indulging in the habit of dissipa- 
tion ? Is he in the gambling den, engaged in games 
of chance ? Is he in an establishment, playing cards 
for checks, each one of which represents a certain 
amount of money? Well may the parent's heart 
swell with painful emotions, and the eye fill with 
tears of uncertainty, at the thought that he may be on 
the downward road to destruction. 

These feelings are natural and right. But what 
would the father or mother say, if told that the boy 
had at the same moment uttered the words : Where 
are my parents to-night ? Are they seated around the 
card table in the brilliantly lighted and elegantly fur- 
nished parlors of Mr. Diamondust, playing at poker, 
freeze-out, high-five or progressive euchre, for valu- 
able prizes which cost money? What a sad and 
humiliating spectacle ! The boy, gambling in a little 
back room down town, his father and mother, doing 
the same thing in an up-town mansion I Is the boy 
doing worse than his parents ? The very essence of 
gambling is staking some valuable article— money or 
something of money-value, on the game. In both 
cases they are violating the laws of God and man, 
and their conduct is exceedingly reprehensible. If 
the boy is to be condemned, what shall be said of 
the parents? To them is committed the charge of 
rearing him in ways of respectability and usefulness, 
guarding him from temptation to go wrong and do 



wrong. God and community hold them responsible 
for the proper training and wholesome restraint of 
their boy, and setting before him examples of pro- 
priety and right. If they fail in these and instead 
lead him into vice and error by example, as above 
shown, they are greatly to blame if he rushes forward, 
dashes over the precipice, and plunges headlong into 
the abyss of ruin. 

4> ♦ 4> 4> ♦ 

" Did you ever find a will you couldn't break ? " 
"Yes, sir; my wife's," bravely admitted the famous 
lawyer. 

4- 4> 4> 4> -^ 

Science, There is some question, in this mat- 

or ter of "germ " infection, just where the 

Ridicule, thoughtful, prudent and commendable 

ends, and the ridiculous begins. The 

germ theory, like every other, can be carried to an 

excess and made a fad. In that case, its victim 

thinks that bacilli lie in wait for him on every object 

he touches. A millionaire in a certain city is made 

miserable by germs that exist mainly in his brain. 

Whenever he wants to go into or out of a room he 

first wraps a piece of clean tissue paper around the 

handle of the door before turning it. If he desires 

to read a book which some other member of his 

family has been using he first covers it with a sheet 

of this paper, and he never receives money from any 

one if he can possibly help it without its having 

previously been washed. Should necessity, however, 

compel him to handle coin which has not passed 

through this process, he receives it with a piece 

of tissue paper between the metal and the hand. 

This man affects a certain restaurant where his 

particular ideas are respected. He wipes every dish 

before using. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ethel — "And what did George say when he pro- 
posed?" 

Maud—*' He said nothing ; he started to say something:, 
gasped, turned deathly pale, and then fainted away. Of 
course I knew what that meant— so when he came to, I 
told him he might ask papa." 

Ethel— "And then?" 

Maud— "Then poor George fainted away again." — 
London Figaro. 

4- ♦ 4^ ♦ ♦ 

Tiie Land Now that attention is being drawn 
of tlie in some measure to Japan, politically 
ililcado. and otherwise, we take a renewed inter- 
est in some of the matters in which this 
occidental land differs from our own. For instance, 
Japan is a land without domestic animals. It is this 
lack which strikes the stranger so forcibly in looking 
upon Japanese landscapes. There are no cows,— the 
Japanese neither drink milk nor eat meat. There 
are but few horses, and these are imported mainly 
for the use of foreigners. The wagons in the city 
streets are pulled and pushed by coolies, and the 
pleasure carriages are drawn by men. There are but 
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few dogs, and these are neither used as watchdogs, 
beasts of burden, nor in hunting, except by foreigners. 
There are no sheep in Japan ; the wool is not used 
in clothing, silk and cotton being the staples. There 
are no pigs,— pork is an unknown article of diet, and 
lard is not used in cooking. There are no goats, or 
mules, or donkeys. Wild animals there are, however, 
—in particular, bears of enormous size. One of 
these Mr. Finck saw stuffed in a museum, and he 
describes it as being as "big as an ox." War, of 
course, is acquainting the Japanese with the use of 
animals. The army have cavalry horses and others 
to drag the field guns. The empress, also, in obvi- 
ous imitation of European royalties, is an expert, 
horsewoman, and saddle horses are kept for her use. 



♦ 4^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

She— John, will you get up and light the fire ? 

He — Maria, don't keep making incendiary speeches. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What is a Who that has suffered from a pierced 
Needle ? finger ever forgot the pain in recalling 
the interesting facts connected with the 
development of a little implement which must be as 
old as human civilization — older in fact than what we 
now know by that name. Needles were first made of 
bone or ivory, and specimens of these articles have 
been found in many parts of the world. Bronze, 
ivory and bone needles have been discovered in the 
tombs of Egypt, and on the monuments are represen- 
tations of ladies engaged in sewing, and, it is possible 
also, in chatting at the same time. It is known that 
the Chinese, Hindoos and Hebrews used needles 
from a great antiquity. Steel needles were known to 
the Romans, but none has been discovered, the metal 
not being able to resist the corroding influence of the 
atmosphere. The making of fine needles was intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors, and from that coun- 
try was brought to England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The foreigners who made the needles, 
however, refused to teach their trade to the natives, 
and not until 1650 did the manufacture obtain a foot- 
ing on English soil. The needle-making machines of 
the present have been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that the work of managing a machine is largely 
intrusted to boys and girls, and the machines turn 
out thousands of needles per hour. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Light travels at the rate of ii,i6o,oco miles a minute, 
but man hasn't learned yet how to ride on it. 

4. ^ 4- -^ 4- 

Chivalry Is the spirit of chivalry becoming ex- 
and the tinct ? This question is sometimes asked 
Lady. with an accent of lamentation which pre- 
supposes an affirmative answer. Reply- 
ing to an editorial of this tone in one of the New 
York dailies, a correspondent pleads guilty to the 
fact, so far as he is personally concerned, and adds 
this explanation : " I formerly always left my place 



to some woman ; but for several years I stopped it 
altogether, except to some poor, or frail, or sickly, or 
old woman, to whom I always yield willingly my seat 
in a car. Here I am certain to meet a thankful eye, 
a recognizing smile, and I know I did some good. 
But to the average * lady ' who thinks it to be her 
right, who does not even thank you, not even so much 
as look at you, thinks herself by far too high above 
you to sully herself with a kind word or nod— not 
1,000 horse power would bring me round again to 
leave my seat for her. If chivalry in men has gone, 
the mass of women have to blame themselves, and 
all the more so because they seem to take pride in 
the • new woman,' a creature stripped largely of the 
bloom and fragrance of true, elevating, ennobling 
womanhood." The days of aircient chivalry are now 
some distance removed ; and one should not speak 
with too much confidence regarding the social cus- 
toms and usages of those remote times ; yet we have 
settled conviction tha^ the medieval prototype of 
modern courtesy was a plant of mutual growth, and 
that the daring knight who faced dangers and made 
sacrifices, did so partially, at least, in the hope of a 
smile, a thank, a word of cheer by way of recogni- 
tion. Naturally and inevitably, the woman who 
brings herself more nearly to the level of the other 
sex, in any manner, must expect a commensurate 
waning of the deference which was once her sex- 
right. Whether it is better thus is another and re- 
mote question. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



*N0T as I WILL.' 



" Not as I will ;'* the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
" Not as I will ;" the darkness feels 
More safe than light when his thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
** Not as I will," because the one 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfill, 
" Not as we will. '* 

♦ ♦ 4^ ♦ ♦ 

Love The love charms of Sicily are many 

Charms, and curious. One, very popular and con- 
sidered very powerful, is to put into an 
eggshell a few drops of the blood of the longing lover. 
The shell is exposed to the sun for three days and 
to the dew for three nights. It is then placed on hot 
ashes until calcined, when the whole is reduced to a 
fine powder and administered secretly in a cup of 
coffee or a glass of wine to the object of affection. 
Another charm is for the witch to undress at mid- 
night and tie her clothes up in a bundle which she 
places on her head. Then, kneeling in the center of 
her room, she pronounces an incantation, at the end 
of which she shakes her head. If the bundle falls in 
front of her, it is a good sign ; should it fall behind 
her the charm will not avail. 
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" The Bearing and the Training of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— TWmjjm. 



THB WEEK SHB BIED. 

She came and leaned against my tired knees, 
And questioned me of this and then of that ; 

Asked if the dark was made*to hide the light, 
And if the little stars were round or flat. 

I felt I had so many troubling cares 
And worried thoughts, that I could not abide 

Her restless motions and her tireless tongue ; 
Ah me, that was the very week she died. 

It seems to-night, as silently I sit. 
Nothing would rest me like her leaning form ; 

And if she gayly sprang and clasped my neck 
I should not think her arms too close and warm. 

I might have answered her more patiently. 
And borne her noisy glee. Oh, I have cried. 

Thinking of all the things I might have done 
That would have made her glad the week she died. 

The snow is cold above her little grave — 
Above the little feet and dear young head ; 

The springtime sun will shine, and warm, and bless— 
Alas, alas, it cannot reach my dead. 

The birds will come and sing their happy notes. 
And grass again will green the val'.eys wide. 

But ne'er can grass and flowers and songs to me 
Seem what they did before that week she died. 

-C. A. M. Webb. 

4- 4^ 4> 4^ 4> 

HOUSEHOLD ECOHOMT. 

Parents often err in the mode of inculcating 
economy, while striving to enforce its practice ren- 
der the whole subject and every idea connected with 
it distasteful by over-much leaching. 

However that may be, for some reason the young 
appear to look upon it as something to be shunned, 
feeling that they would " loose caste " if they even 
spoke of it, and to attempt to practice it would shut 
them out from certain acquaintances as something 
quite inferior. So, if compelled to economize they 
do it secretly, while they think of it as an evil to be 
deplored. AH their little devices to "keep up ap- 
pearances" and bring their surroundings into har- 
mony with their more wealthy neighbors they shrink 
from having known, as from real disgrace or guilt ; 
whereas, the ingenuity displayed is something often 
worthy of much praise, if used openly, without re- 
gard to foolish criticisms. 



Tnose who have the gift to practice a judicious 
economy, to save carefully, because it is right, and 
not from a niggardly, miserly desire to hoard — in 
household affairs, in dress or in anything that comes 
under their care -are endowed with a talent of which 
they may well be proud, and which is recognized by 
all sensible people as most desirable, even by those 
who are placed in circumstances where the closest 
watchfulness and care may not be a necessity. 

But it is not merely as a matter of necessity that 
we wish to direct the attention of all good house- 
keepers to the duty of thrift and carefulness in the 
management of their affairs. We do not think the 
poor or those merely in moderate circumstances 
should be allowed to monopolize all the pleasure 
which, if rightly viewed, can be secured by a frugal 
use and^ proper economy of the good things of this 
world that may be placed at your disposal. The 
rich have an equal right with the poor to share in 
this pleasure. 

A proper education, presenting this subject in the 
true light, will show exclusively that the more abun- 
dant the riches the greater will be the satisfaction 
derived from proper discretion and judgment in the 
use and distribution of them. The good one can do, 
the large amount of personal happiness to be secured 
by the good done, would be sufficient motives, even 
if there were no higher, for strict watchfulness against 
waste, even in the smallest item. If one has the 
means and recognizes the greater convenience of 
making purchases in large quantities, there is no 
degradation in doing it, because it is also the bet- 
ter economy. 

But the injury done to subordinates by extrava- 
gance is one of the worst features of this evil. Our 
servants are quick imitators, and if the mistress is 
easy and careless in her expenditures, the maid soon 
learns to follow her example, and so will waste the 
material put into her hands. It does not take long 
to teach one of the improvident class, from which 
our servants usually come, a lesson which not only 
leads her to be careless of the property of others, 
even when she has no thought or intention of being 
dishonest, but wholly unfits her for saving her own 
earnings or managing a home of her own. Hence 
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we will see all around us those who have lived in 
wealthy families marrying, with no knowledge of 
providing for a family or of using the little they have 
with economy. So they sink down, year after year, 
into deeper poverty and wretchedness, ending, per- 
haps, in the poorhouse ; when, if the lessons learned 
in their employer's house had been those of true 
economy, they might now be living in neat and com- 
fortable homes.— Boston Herald. 
4- ♦ ♦ 4- ♦ 
80 WE OBOW OLD 

A broken toy ; a task that held away 
A yearning child heart from an hour of play ; 
A Christmas that no Christmas idols brought ; 
A tangled lesson, full of tangled thought ; 
A homesick boy ; a senior gowned and wise ; 
A glimpse of life ; when, lo I the curtains rise 

Fold over fold, 
And hangs the picture, likea^undless sea-^ 
The world, all action and reslity— 

So we grow old. 

A wedding, and a tender wife's caress ; 
A pfattling babe, the parents' life to bless; 
A home of joys and cares in equal part ; 
A dreary watching with a heavy heart, 
And death's dread angel knocking at the gate, 
And hope and courage bidding sorrow wait. 

Or loose her hold ; 
A new-made grave, and then a brave return 
To where the fires of life triumphant burn — 

So we grow old. 

A fortune and a generous meed of fame, 

Or direful ruin and a tarnished name ; 

A slipping off of week and month and year. 

Faster and faster, as the close draws near ; 

A grief to-day, and with to-morrow's light 

A pleasure that transforms the sullen night 
From lead to gold ; 

A chilling winter of unchanging storm ; 

A spring replete with dawns and sunsets warm- 
So we grow old. 

Old to ourselves, but children yet to be 
In the strange cities of eternity. 
^ ^ ^ 4. ^ 
WOMEN'S LUKCHS0H8. 

If a man cannot take time to sit down to his regular 
luncheon, which usually consists of a full course din- 
ner, from the oysters to the black coffee, he will get 
something in a hurry, which, while it may not be 
as warm or plentiful as he might wish, will at least be 
free from pie crust and whipped cream; but lovely 
woman is never so wildly and beautifully inconsistent 
as when she orders her luncheon, and when two or 
three order together they seem to vie with one 
another as to which shall be the most weird and ex- 
travagant in scope. 

Nowhere is this most noticeable than at the various 
"lunch rooms" that are attached to big dry goods 
shops. Not only for herself, but for her children, the 
shopping woman orders an array of queer dishes that 
must make the microbe of dyspepsia laugh in his 
sleeve. In one of these places I looked about me the 



other day and heard women order several marvelous 
combinations. One order called for oysters (stewed), 
pork and beans, meringue pie, chocolate, cake and 
ice cream. Another order called for fried oysters 
and lobster patty, another for Welsh rarebit and jelly 
cake, and another for ice cream and iced tea. 

Lobster in all its forms is a favorite dish with 
women lunchers, although it is without doubt the 
most difficult food to obtain fresh in the entire list, 
and is generally of the canned variety in the cheaper 
eating places. Pork and beans is another dainty in 
special favor, and pie, cake and ice cream are the 
popular desserts. 

One reason for the popularity of the dry goods store 
restaurants is that many offer bargains dear to a 
woman's heart. For instance, oyster stews may be 
had for twenty-four and even twenty-three cents at 
some of the lunch rooms. Coffee and rolls can be 
purchased for nine cents. Ice cream is marked down 
to eight cents— sometimes there is a special day 
when it can be enjoyed for six cents, and only one 
plate is sold to each customer on these bargain days. 

No one orders steak or soup or green salads at 
these places; sandwiches are not in demand, and 
coffee and chocolate are called for oftener than tea. 

Women's queer luncheons can only be explained, 
on the basis of the general inconsistency of the sex. 
They evidently know what is correct, but delight in 
havmg something extraordinary. A woman who will 
serve a perfectly arranged luncheon at home is just 
the one who, when seated in a restaurant with a 
menu card before her, will astonish you with the 
weirdness of the combination of things she will ask 
for. — Philadelphia Press. 

H^ ^ 4- ♦ ♦ 

HEALTH OF BODY AND SOUL. 

A life that accords with the moral law, which every- 
body, even the humblest and least intelligent man, 
understands, will result in health for body and soul 
alike. Obedience to that law is religion. It is mere 
folly to talk about mystery in spiritual concerns, for 
what we want to use, above all things else, is our 
common sense. I never yet met a man who did not 
know what honesty and uprightness and honor and 
charity requireth of him, and if he does these things, 
and does them even when they call for a sacrifice of 
personal pleasure and profit, he lives and moves and 
has his being in the law of God, and therefore in God 
Himself. That man is fitted to cope with all the 
difficulties of this life, and as for the future he has 
absolutely nothing to fear. You may talk as you will 
about the necessity for faith in this, that and the 
other thing, but there is no necessity for faith in any- 
thing except in the grand, awful, glorious fact that if 
you determine to be a whole man, a thorough-going, 
manly man, the whole current of universal law is in 
your favor. And He also is in your favor who made 
the law in such fashion that it is bound to give you 
assistance and bound to bring you out right in the 
end— Rev. George H. Hepworth. 
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OIYB K£ THT HAND. 

Give me thy hand, if thou wouldst know the way, 

Long, steep and lone, 
That leads through darkness unto endless day ; 

Walk not alone. 
And with thy hand thy faith, and fear no more, 
For I have walked the thorny path before. 

Abide in me. There is no grief nor pain 

I have not known. 
But I would bear and suffer all ag^ain 

To keep my own. 
These know my voice, and follow where I lead ; 
To failing strength I give the aid they need. 

Give me thy hand, and I will lead thee on ; 

Oh, look not back. 
Nor faint 1 Thy sins of all the years are gone, 

Oh, look not back I 
Those whom the Father gavest me are mine ; 
Abide in me as branch doth in the vine. 

—George E. Plambe. 

4- ♦ 4- 4- 4- 

HBW HEAYESS AND A NEW EASTH. 

Man cannot live a full life except in the midst of 
infinite surroundings. No mere animal existence suf- 
fices for him. He would pine and die without the 
boundless blue above, and unrestricted space around, 
for these are indispensable to the growth of the irre- 
pressible desire and capacity within him. If he 
dwells for a season on the low-lying flats of existence, 
and herds for a time with meaner things, he cannot 
linger there, but must needs steal away at intervals 
to renew his energies on mountain heights, and clarify 
his sight with a deep glance into vaster horizons. 
The mind may be yoked like a galley-slave to the re- 
straints of business or society, and fret itself for a 
while amid drudgery and care ; but sooner or later it 
seeks its own hereditary skies, and rebounding to its 
native majesty asserts its hatred of all captivity. 

And so, looking for a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, is man's normal atti- 
tude. He is, and cannot help being, the pilgrim of 
the Invisible. Think of him, as many a science and 
philosophy too often conceives of him, as simply a 
creature of sense and physical properties and needs, 
and then he is in structure and capacity little better 
than the beasts that perish. But recognize that he is 



mind and spirit as well as flesh and blood, and then 
no physical or experimental rule will jrield a just esti- 
mate of him. His life embraces the ideal as well as 
the practical. The two are vital in his experience, 
and depend upon each other for nriutual support. He 
gathers inspiration and grasps the unattainable from 
the one, and finds the need of them in the other. 
Like the plants he lives on air and earth. This feeds 
his imagination and all his spiritual instincts and 
affections, and that creates energy and moral fibre, 
and constantly stimulates the appetite for higher 
things. * * * 

The actual world of sense and appetite is unpra 
gressive It never seems more than the auxiliary to 
something diviner than itself. Denuded of the grace 
and beauty of which it continually draws from the 
ideal and spiritual, it would doubtless run its mechan- 
ical round, but its movement would be circular rather 
than progressive. That which speeds humanity to 
its goal is not of the earth earthy, but cometh from 
above. It is a divine inspiration, a fresh current of 
invisible energy that propels things forward and up- 
ward, and not a mere human contrivance or a hazard 
of material circumstance. It is something that God 
continually drops into the tide of human affairs, and 
not a spasmodic draft upon human resources which 
are not vast enough to bear the strain that is put upon 
them. The ordinary life left to itself can mark time 
admirably, but it waits for a stream of divine energy 
flowing through the religious imagination before it 
takes a single step forward. ♦ * ♦ It was because 
Shakespeare had more imagination than any of his 
contemporaries that he was able to write tragedies 
full of his own creations, and which have excited the 
wonder of succeeding ages. And every religious en- 
thusiast and reformer from St. Paul to John Wesley 
has been fired with a devout imagination. They were 
each and all filled with some vision of a new Heaven 
and a new earth, and were happy only so far as they 
were permitted to pursue it unmolested. And if 
there is one lesson more than another which history 
has to teach, it is this, that without the vision there 
is no progress, and without fidelity to unrealized 
ideals there can be no solid advancement in any de- 
partment of life. The secret of all retrograde expe- 
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riences, whether in individuals or in nations, is to be 
found in their blindness to expanding views of life 
and duty, their complete loss of the poetic and^irit- 
ual elements in man, which hitherto have lighted and 
fed the torch of human civilization. 

Rev. John Cuckson, in " Faith and Fellowship." 

^ ^ ^ 4> ♦ 

IN BACH HBABT SOME OBIBF. 

O'er the meadows dank and sere, 
I was roaming there and here ; 
Gazing on the mournful scene 
Once so beautiful and green. 
I bethought me of the rum 
Wreaked upon this sphere so soon ; 
And the fields, beheld so drear, 
Seemed to whisper in my ear. 

This is what I heard them say : 
" Joy is but a fleeting ray." 

And I wondered and I mused, 

O'er the message re-perused. 

But I ventured to reply, 

Why must you be doomed to die? 

And the answer came to me, 
" Death is but our destiny I ** 

Wending farther on I heard 
In a plaintive note, a bird ; 
And I asked with mournful voice, 
Why so sad, why not rejoice? 
And its note gave back this sound : 
** In each heart some grief is found !" 
Then it quickly, with a lay, 
Poised its wings and flew away ; 
And the tree from which it flew 
Seemed to echo, " It is true." 

By a languid stream I stood. 

Gazing at the cheerless mood ; 

I beseeched it to relate. 

And explain its present state. 

And it murmured sad and low, 
" There is no pathway free from woe I " 

Then I turned away and thought. 

Is it true what they have taught : 

And are all things of the earth 

Of a melancholy birth ? 

—George Sands Johnson. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THS DBYBLOPMEHT OF OHABACTSB. 
The business of living,— how infinitely complex it 
is, how endlessly laborious, yet how simple and how 
sure ! Its central principle, we may say, is the right 
fitting of one's self to his surroundings. Modem 
science has learned that for every creature the con- 
dition of success is adaptation to its environment We 
may use that way of speaking to express the prime 
necessity of man. His environment is a vast com- 
plexity of material, social, and spiritual realities. 

There is for him a true way of adapting himself to 
these surrounding facts. He has somehow found it 
out in the long existence of the race ; he has seen it 
more and more clearly. This true way is expressed 
by what we call right principles of conduct. It is 
such traits as we name courage, truth, justice, purity, 
love, aspiration, reverence. It includes the study of 
natural laws and conformity to them. It includes 
the search of knowledge, both for its use and for its 



own joy. It includes the delighted gaze upon beauty 
of every kind. 

Whoever follows this ideal— and just as far as he 
follows it intelligently and earnestly — finds certain 
results. Whenever he acts, he finds set before him a 
right way to follow rather than a wrong. So from 
every situation he may draw strength. So he may 
continually find peace,— often peace won through 
struggle, but the deeper for the struggle. The love 
of beauty finds beauty everywhere. The love of 
living creatures finds objects everywhere, and love 
given brings love in response. This higher life gives 
joy, — not constant, alternating with sorrow ; but the 
joy is incomparably sweeter and purer and higher 
than any other course of lite yields, and the sorrow 
has such nobility that we dare not wish it absent 
from the mingled cup we drain. And always through 
joy or sorrow may come moral growth — development 
of character.— George S. Merriam, in "The Chief 

End of Man." 

♦ 4- ♦ ♦ ♦ ; 

••COMS UHTO ME." 
Oft when the tide of life runs low. 

And brain and soul are sick with doubt. 
And life seems full of grief and woe, 
And mocking devils jeer and flout, 
I turn unto my Lord in prayer, 

I know his strength than mine is best. 
And lo ! a sweet voice thrills the air— 
" Come unto me, ye weary laden. 
And I will give you rest." 
Sometimes the night is very dark. 

The way is rough and wounds my feet. 
And life lies stretched out wan and stark, 

The winds blow fierce and falls the sleet 
I fear, and fearing, fain would fall 

Beneath the shadow's dire distress, 
But that I hear my Saviour call — 

" Come unto me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.*' 
And often when the waters roU 

And surge and foam around me here, 
And threaten to engulf my soul. 

Roaring and rolling swift and near, 
My strongest efforts seem in vain. 

How can I 'scape so hard oppressed ? 
And then I hear that voice again— 

" Come unto me, ye weary laden. 
And I will give you rest." 
Some days my burden bears me down, 

I cannot see the far-off skies, 
The grim, gray cross obscures the crown. 

And in my heart hope faints and dies. 
But leaps to life when, sweet and low. 
With love and mercy full expressed. 
These words across the silence go— 
" Come unto me, ye weary laden. 
And I will give you rest." 
Yea, Lord, I come to thee in all 
The evils that afflict my day, 
And at thy feet repentant fall 

For doubts that daunt and fears that slay. 
Give unto me, oh, give me more, 

The strength to bear, the longing beaU 
Extend thy shield my face before. 

For I indeed am weary laden . 

And come to thee for rest T ^ 
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A 8HAXSB 71IKBBAL AT MOHKT LBBAKOH. H. T. 
SISTER ANNA DODGSON 

When the services were over,— after the last quaint, 
chant-like hymn had been sung, the congregation 
went, soft-footed and voiceless, to the pegs around 
the walls of the meeting house and took their sun 
bonnets or broad-brimmed hats, as the taker might 
be woman or man, and quietly slipped out down the 
white steps to the green dooryard. 

This was at the Church Family of Shakers, at Mt. 
Lebanon, attending the funeral of Sister Anna 
Dodgson, 79. "She lived a life of spotless, conse- 
crated service and is a saint in Heaven, now," had 
been said. 

Before the funeral she " lay in state " in the porch 
of the church — that is to say she had a coffin, imita- 
tion rosewood, as natural as could be, with shining 
silver handles and plate. This was an almost un- 
heard of. thing, as Shaker funerals go, but the family 
undertaker had died some time since, and a substi- 
tute had to be called in from the "World." The 
dead director had left a stock of coffins on hand, 
unpainted pine, and Sister Anna had lined one of 
them with exquisite neatness for herself, but she was 
not to occupy it. The sisters found the lining yel- 
lowed, for it had been long done, and they took it 
out and put in new, immaculate, like the tenant for 
whom they prepared it. And then the coffin was too 
small, and so they had to haste away to Pittsfield 
with the rosewood result. 

She lay in state in the porch ; on the coffin a mat 
of white peonies, with " At Rest " in everlasting ; on 
the calm breast a richer cluster of roses, with white 
ribbon tie. Her face like wax; a linen shroud of 
snowy whiteness marvelously pleated and smoothed 
upon a bosom that had never harbored for an instant 
an unkind thought or palpitated to an anger or a 
passion except, perhaps, to the fervor of her religious 
enthusiasm; and tnese flowers, too, were a de- 
parture. Once before a coffin had been seen in the 
church porch, covered with flowers, apple blossoms, 
but these were the only exceptions to a long cata- 
logue of funerals devoid of these tender little ex- 
pressions of love and remembrance. With rich 
flowers, silver plate and rosewood coffin certainly it 
was a "lying in state;" and while it was impossible 
to imagine a wave of pride in such a soul as this, 



could imagination reach such a height we might 
believe Anna was at least very much pleased with 
the unusual attentions and honors. 

After the service was over the women slipped out 
by their door, and the men shuffled out by their's. 
Then the undertaker's wagon went up to the porch 
and the lid of the coffin being screwed down it was 
borne out by the elders, for it is the elders who have 
to do with the dead. Trudging beside the wagon, 
the sun blazing down upon it, marched the bearers 
or elders, and following came the men of the several 
Families. Behind these were the women. More 
than an hundred slowly, solemnly walked behind the 
funeral vehicle. The route was up a tremendously 
steep slope, a grassy road under trees, and difficult. 
It was not a long journey, however, to a circular 
clearing, and this was the cemetery. It was the one 
shock and surprise of the day. A more neglected 
spot you could not find in a forgotten pasture. A 
hard, weedy grass is knee deep. Scattered about 
are formless mounds, where never a flower is placed, 
where seemingly no footstep goes except with the 
procession, and yet under these mounds sleep the 
saints and heroes of the Shaker faith. One there 
was whose voice and pen made the faith famous all 
over this and other lands. He met all the world's 
reformers of his day and was accounted great among 
the greatest of the "blue-eyed philosophers" who 
were impatient to bring on the millennium and hasten 
quick and full answer to the prayer of humanity's 
hunger, "Thy kingdom come." The least obtrusive 
of all the mounds is his, an accidental roughness or 
hillock is all ; only knowing you were in a graveyard 
you might suspect a grave. And then, there is a 
narrow board at one end of the hillock, unpainted, 
blackened by storm, checked and warped by the 
twisting of frost and heat, and on the board two let- 
ters that will be effaced soon, " F. E." They stand 
for Frederick Evans. His great work, his devotion, 
his divine enthusiasm and unflinching faith, have the 
monumental reward of a hemlock stake ! 

The grave was deep. In no sense was it a bed. 
No green thing lined it. The waiting earth lay in a 
heap at the brink of this terrible yawn, uncovered, 
cruel, uneasy seemingly to smother and crush the 
sweet face and gentle old form. The rosewood 
coffin was let down and a thin board was laid over 
it. Upon this one of the brethren tumbled a lot of 
half-dried grass, using a vile pitchfork from the 
stable. A couple of hymns were sung. One was 
as follows : 

*' O come, come away, where the fig tree forever is bearing, 
Where the flocks and the herds, are so pleasant and gay, 

And the desert its sweet smile is wearing. 
And the wilderness restored to its glory, 

The tongue of the desert sweetly sing 
Oh grave, oh grave, where is thy victory. 

Oh Death where is thy sting." 

Finally, " In the name of the deceased," said one 
of the brethren, " I desire to thank you for your kind 
attendance— and I suppose the next thing is to get to 
work "—filling the S^^^\;\z3t^^ procession re-formed 
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and marched down the slope, the people singing as 
they went, and so out from the trees to the sunny 
road and to their homes. 

It should not be understood that in these burials 
there is purposed disrespect, barbarity, heartlessness, 
wanton unkindness. For years the teachings of the 
Shakers have been in the direction of disregard of 
the body after death, though they keep it pure as the 
temple of the Lord while living. When the spirit is 
gone what remains is of very little moment. It is of 
the earth, earthy, and earth only. Elder Evans was 
a foremost advocate of this view of the body being 
of account only as a dwelling place, and he originated 
the plan of putting an apple tree at each grave that 
the decaying body might, through fertilizing the 
fruit, become useful as it returned to its original 
dust. This sort of horticulture has been abandoned. 
The trees axe cut out of the burial lot and it is an 
open circular terrace surrounded with wood. It 
could easily be made very beautiful, and with little 
care the mounds could be maintained in shape, each 
with its name and mark, and so in the graciousness 
of charming surroundings the burial, the resting 
place, would be an influence for peace and good will 
just as the simple, unostentatious life here lived is 
intended to promote virtue and subdue passion 
and pride. 

The funeral services were chiefly in charge of the 
Sisters. There were several eulogies and poems, one 
of the latter being by Sister DeVere, who has, like 
her sister, " Madeline Bridges," a gifted pen. Sister 
Calver, whose brothers are so famous in Washing- 
ton business and professional life, was one of the 
eulogists, and among those who spoke effectively 
were Brothers Holden, Jones, Graves, Elder Timothy 
and others. Sister Anna had given much of her life 
to teaching ; hundreds of girls had passed through 
her hands. Later she had been house business 
manager. It was said of her she was the dear friend, 
the spiritual mother of the children that came under 
her influence ; that she loved them and won their 
love. She was true to every duty, faithful to every 
trust, industrious, reliable, enterprising and strong in 
her faith. She thought no evil; she was kind of 
heart and full of charity. She wished all people well 
and so far as it was in her power she strove to make 
it well with all people. From two o'clock until nearly 
five her praises were spoken. There was no prayer 
said at any time but appropriate hymns were sung 
without instrumental accompaniment, but with a 
time, harmony, sweetness, melody and effect we have 
heard nowhere else equaled.— Pittsfield Sun. 
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" Governor,*' said the young profligate, "do you think 
I would be warranted in getting married on a salary of 
fifteen dollars a week ? " 

" What do you mean by that ? " growled the old man. 
" You never earned a dollar in your life." 

" I know," drawled the young man, " but I know 
a girl who has a good job as typewriter." — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 



Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OF the Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
to the Catch-all Closet. 

W&xed Paper to Preserve Bread. 
So much has been written within the past few 
years regarding the communication of diseases 
through bacilli microbes found in dust, etc, that 
practical methods are being introduced to counteract 
their extension or growth. One of the latest ideas is 
the protection of such an important article of food 
as bread. In our cities a large proportion of the 
bread consumed is supplied by bakeries. Bread 
from such places must, of necessity, be handled sev- 
eral times by different employes, and it sometimes 
happens that bacilli germs become attached to the 
bread during the handling, either from contamination 
from the hands or perhaps from the clothes of the 
person making the delivery. So to protect the bread 
from such possibilities, the custom is being intro- 
duced in many places among bakeries of wrapping 
each loaf, as soon as it is baked, in a sheet of waxed 
paper, sealing the knot of the string holding the 
paper surrounding the loaf. The bread is not only 
in this way well guarded from bacilli germs, but is 
also kept moist and fresh, as the waxed paper pre- 
vents evaporation of moisture, while the consumer 
is certain to receive an article that can be depended 
upon as healthful and good, without regard to the 
number of handlings it has undergone. The idea of 
wrapping bread, cake, confectionery, tobacco, soap, 
meat, etc., in waxed paper to preserve their freshness 
is quite old, but the use of the paper as a guard 
against the communication of disease germs is com- 
paratively new ; yet it is so practical that it is surpris- 
ing it has never been thought of or advocated before. 
—Scientific American. 

As to Summer Diet. 

The principal fact to bear in mind during the sum- 
mer is that a light diet is in almost every case indis- 
pensable. Fruit at every meal, and cereals for those 
who can digest them. Take cucumbers, as an ex- 
ample. Some people thrive on them ; to others the 
very smell of them brings on acute colic, but to those 
who can eat them they are very healthful. Clams in 
any style, and especially clam bouillon as a drink 
during the day, is to be recommended to the majority 
of people. It is rarely that you meet a person who 
cannot digest clams and with whom they do not 
agree. In the most stubborn cases of cholera mor- 
bus they will be efficacious where perhaps every 
other remedy has failed. 

Lemonade and soda water are excellent in many 
cases^ but the former often produces serious stomach 
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trouble, and in that case must be lef{ religiously 
alone, but if harmless it is refreshing, and strongly 
recommended by physicians. 

Hot tea or coffee only overheats the blood, pro- 
ducing a profuse perspiration, which is very apt to be 
followed by a chill if the person should happen to 
get in a draught. And how are we to avoid draughts 
when the weather is so stifling that every window, 
door and crevice must be left ajar for ventilation and 
coolness? Cold milk is much more nutritious for 
those who can drink it 

Ice water is very dangerous in summer. The fol- 
lowing plan I consider the only safe one to be used 
durin;j: the summer months : Procure bottles which 
will hold about a quart, and fill them with water 
which has been running for some time. Water which 
has run through a filter attached to the faucet is 
preferable. Then cork them tightly and place them 
directly on the ice before you need to use them, turn 
them two or three times, so that they will become 
uniformly cold, and you will find that one can drink 
more of this water with less after discomforts than 
the water which has been cooled by being directly 
iced. — A Physician in the New York Herald. 

The Uset of Fruit. 

1. To furnish the variety of the diet. 

2. To relieve thirst and introduce water into the 
system. 

3. To furnish nutriment. 

4. To supply organic salts essential to proper 
nutriment 

5. To stimulate the kidneys, increase the flow of 
urine, and lower its acidity. 

6. To act as laxatives. 

7. To stimulate and improve appetite and 
digestion. 

8. To act as antiscorbutics. 

Concerning the mode of preparation, ripe fruits as 
a rule do not need to be cooked, and are much more 
palatable and equally nutritious in the uncooked 
state. The proper time to eat fruit is either at the 
beginning of the meal or between meals, when they 
aid digestion and exert the greater laxative effect 
Taken at the completion of a meal, they dilute the 
gastric juice and tend to embarrass digestion.— Prof. 
A. R. Elliott, in Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 



Two Goose at One Table. 
A medicine is something which is taken into the 
body to produce a certain specific and unusual effect, 
the object being to counteract some injurious tend- 
ency or abnormal condition. If taken when not 
needed, its effect is likely to be directly injurious. In 
order to maintain strength and vigor, and repair 
waste, the normally healthy body craves what is 
wholesome, not what is medicinal. When a thing 
has real medicinal value, it is almost certain to be 
unwholesome as a general article of diet. There is 
an old tradition, even now quite generally believed, 
although gradually fading away, that anything that 



affords us simple physical pleasure is dangerous, if not 
absolutely sinful. So when one eats freely of fruits he 
does not feel justified in simply sa]ring he does so be- 
cause he finds them agreeable ; he likes and craves 
them, but is constrained to look wise and solemnly 
observe that ** fruits are very healthy." Some go so 
far as the German prince, and have for each bodily 
ailment a different variety of fruit The prince said : 
" Whenever I meet with any misfortune or affliction, 
and am disposed to give way to my grief, I order a 
young goose nicely roasted, and eat as much thereof 
as I can ; I always find that I rise from the table far 
less unhappy."— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 



A DoHrable Portiere. 

A portiere that has bright colors or something else 
striking about it is most effective in a hallway, or 
where little or no sunlight comes. An inexpensive 
but desirable portiere may be made of burlap. Make 
a twelve-inch trimming or border a little distance 
from the top of the hanging and the second border 
half a yard from the bottom. Make this border by 
pulling out half a dozen of the strands across the 
material, leaving a space and pulling out half a dozen 
more. Repeat this until the width of border desired 
is obtained. With differently colored wools button- 
hole each edge of the threads with irregular stitches, 
fasten the threads together in little clusters with a 
couple of stitches with the wool, letting it run from 
one cluster to the next Bright beads and sequins 
strung upon the wool and fastened in, hit or miss 
add much to the appearance of the hanging, giving it 
quite an Oriental look. 

Complexion. 

Complexion is all a matter of digestion. Where 
there is good digestion a beautiful complexion is 
bound to follow. A well-regulated stomach invariably 
proclaims itself in a good-looking face, and to main- 
tain this well-regulated condition attention to a fruit 
diet is recommended. Plums, blackberries, white 
and red grapes, oranges and peaches are among the 
table fruits, and it is difficult to say which is the best 
for a pretty complexion. If the skin is kept fresh 
and the diet is laxative the face will be good to look 
upon. People eat too much breadstuffs. A mud- 
colored skin is usually an indication of bad blood. A 
good thing for a sallow skin is a trip to the nearest 
mountains— walk up, rest, and climb down again.— 
London Family Doctor. 

For a Sty in the Bye. 

When you feel that pricking pain and see the fatal 
little spot of red on the eyelid which surely foretells the 
coming of a sty, put into a small bag a teaspoonful of 
black tea, on which pour enough boiling water to 
moisten ; as soon as cool enough put it on the eye, 
and let it remain until morning. The sty will, in all 
probability, be gone; if not, one more application 
will be certain to remove it 
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From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Water Drinking. 



To keep in health a person should drink from two 
to four quarts of water each day. The system requires 
to be cleansed and its organs flooded with water. 
Besides its cleansing efficacy water absorbs effete 
matter and carries it through the system. The purer 
the water the greater the power of absorption. Some 
diseases of the kidneys have been known to yield to 
generous drinking of pure spring water. Beer, tonics, 
or alcoholic drinks can not take the place of pure 
water. In many cases kidney and liver troubles have 
been traced to the use of beer or alcoholic drinks. 
It has been ascertained by the medical experts that 
rheumatism, local heart trouble, indigestion, painful 
swellings, eruptions, liver and kidney disorders are 
caused mainly by general or local impeded circula- 
tion. The best tonic and blood purifier is Nature's own 
medium — pure spring water. — Hygienic Magazine. 



Smelts ae Candles. 

People who came to Oregon at an early period 
knew the Columbia river smelt by the name of 
"candle fish," and were told that when these fish 
were dried they would burn like a candle. There are 
probably few who have tried this, and those who have 
not will be astonished to find that the statement is 
practically true. Several persons saw it tried Mon- 
day in a market where there were a lot of dried smelt. 
A match was touched to the tail of one and it blazed 
up, making more light than the tallow dip of our 
grandfathers' age. It had to be inverted once in a 
while to keep the flame from going out, but if a wick 
had been run through the fish this would not have 
been necessary, and this is only a fair requirement, 
for the best wax or sperm candle ever made would 
not burn properly without a wick. If nature had in- 
tended the smelt to be used for candles they should 
doubtless have been furnished with a wick in the 
place of a backbone. However, any one who wishes 
to try the experiment can easily thread a wick through 
the smelt with a bodkin or a needle. They will find 
I he smell slightly appetizing and the light bright and 
clear.— Portland Oregonian. 



Chocolate Cookies. 

Cream half a cupful of butter (use for this purpose 
a perforated wooden spoon), add gradually one cup- 
ful of sugar and then one egg well-beaten. Melt two 
ounces (two squares) of chocolate, by setting the cup 



containing the chocolate into a saucepan of hot water 
on the back of the range ; cool slightly and add to 
the first mixture. Sift together two and one-half cup- 
f uls of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonf ul of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and add this to the 
other ingredients alternately with one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of milk. Flavor with half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Put a portion of the dough on an inverted dripping 
pan, slightly buttered, and roll it evenly upon the 
pan, using an ordinary rolling pin dredged with 
bread flour ; then roll with a corrugated roller, first 
one way, then the other, so as to mark the surface 
in tiny squares (a lemon grater may be used instead 
of this latter rolling pin). Score the dough in squares, 
or in long, narrow strips with a sharp knife. Bake 
in a moderate oven, and separate the cookies by 
breaking where the dividing lines indicate.— Boston 
Cookery School. 

What Fmit Contains. 

Our ordinary fruits contain the following substances 
in greater or less proportions : 

1. A large percentage of water. 

2. Sugar, in the form of grape and Iruit sugar. 

3. Free organic acids, varying according to the kind 
of fruit. For example, the predominating acid is 
malic in the apple, tartaric in the grape, citric in 
the lemon. 

4 Protein or albuminoids, substances containing 
nitrogen, which resemble the white of eggs, and are 
its equivalent in food value. 

5. Pectose, the substance which gives firmness to 
fruit, and which upon boiling yields various fruit 
jellies. 

6. Cellulose or vegetable fibre, the material that 
orms the cell walls, and which is found in all parts 

of plants. 

7. A very small percentage of ash or mineral salts. 
—Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 



A Perfect Home. 

The most perfect home I ever saw was a little house 
into the sweet incense of whose fires went no costly 
things. A thousand dollars served as a year's living 
for father, mother and three children. But the mother 
was the creator of a home; her relations with the 
children were the most beautiful I have ever seen ; 
every inmate of the house involuntarily looked into 
her face for the keynote of the day, and it always 
rang clear. From the rose bud or clover leaf, which 
in spite of her hard housework she always found time 
to put beside our plates at breakfast, down to the 
story she had on hand to read in the evening, there 
was no intermission of her influence. She has always 
been and always will be my ideal of a mother, wife 
and home maker. If to her quick brain, loving heart 
and exquisite face had been added the appliances of 
wealth and enlargements of wide culture, hers would 
have been absolutely the ideal home. As it was, it 
was the best I have ever seen. — Helen Hunt. 
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SOAP LORE. 

The vast majority of people are quite ignorant as 
regards the proper constitution of good and pure 
soap. The purchase of this most important article is 
generally made at random, and in the case of laundry 
soaps, is almost invariably left to the servants. It is 
a notorious fact that our kitchens are the strongholds 
of ignorance, prejudice and irrational habits. This 
is not shown more clearly in any instance than in re- 
gard to washing. Every servant has her favorite soap, 
which is said to " go further " than any other on the 
market. She has her own method of washing, by 
which the coarsest towels and the most delicate fab- 
rics are submitted to much the same process, and 
although the result is, as might be expected, disas- 
trous, the mistress of the house is herself very often 
in ignorance of the true remedy. But, to accept these 
faults as permanent and irremediable, is no longer 
possible. The time has arrived when the spirit of 
improvement must invade even the kitchen, and, by 
the use of a little common sense in its affairs, make 
the work done therein much less laborious and less 
expensive. Fortunately, the application of science 
to daily living is constantly on the increase, and there 
is no doubt that, as the progress of education ad- 
vances, the recurrence of the weekly washing day will 
be much less dreaded. 

It can safely be said that if a soap purporting to be 
" Castile " presents a square, nice-looking surface, it 
is not a genuine imported article, but is one freshly 
made in this country from cottonseed oil. Such soap 
should never be used for washing infants, its most 
common application, for it is generally of an inferior 
quality, containing an excess of alkali which has a 
tendency to irritate the skin. 

Immense quantities of soap are made from the 
vegetable oils, chiefly cottonseed, palm and cocoanut 
oil, either alone or mixed with one another, or with 
various animal fats or resins. Palm oil makes a 
very hard soap, of a rather agreeable odor resem- 
bling violets, and when unadulterated is one of the 
best. It is ordinarily used in an admixture with 
other oils for the purpose of hardening the soap, and 
the great bulk of what is sold for palm oil soap is 
made from these mixtures. Cocoanut oil is one of 
the commonest materials used. It has the property 
of holding a very large quantity of water in the soap, 
and, for this reason, commends itself to those who 
are trying to produce the largest piece for the least 
money. Some samples made from cocoanut oil have 
been analyzed which contain as much as seventy-five 
per cent, of water ; so that a pound bar of them only 
represented one-quarter of a pound of good soap. 
Then, too, this oil is almost always in a rancid state 



when brought to this country, and soap made from it 
leaves a most unpleasant odor on the hands and face. 
The adulterations of soap already spoken of are, 
with the exception of soap grease, really the least 
important ones, consisting in the substitution of an 
inferior oil or fat. Besides, these, however, there are 
scores of substances used for a similar purpose. 
They are added to the cheaper grades of soap, and 
are difficult of detection. The common practice in 
choosing a soap is to select one on the basis of price, 
appearance, or, in the case of toilet soaps, of per- 
fume. This is altogether wrong. Economy in soap, 
like economy in drugs, is a poor policy. Appearance 
is no g^ide whatever. Gelatine, starch and soap- 
stone, which are added to give the soap body and 
weight, are often concealed by coloring matter, which 
lends an attractive appearance, but detracts much 
from the cleansing properties. Perfumes are added 
in many cases to cover up the unpleasant odor, due 
to the poor quality of the fat or oil used in the 
manufacture. — Boston Herald. 



SOME RELIABLE RECIPES 

FROM AN OLD-TIME HOUSEKEEPER'S NOTE BOOK. 

BEEF TONGUE SALAD. 

Boil one smoked beef tongue until thoroughly 
done and when cold grate it very fine. Take the 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, and two 
tablespoonfuls of pure olive oil to the eggs, beat in 
well ; then a dessertspoonful of good made mustard, 
well mixed, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a little 
pepper and a quarter of a pint of vinegar. Beat the 
dressing well and mix with the grated tongue. This 
is especially nice for sandwiches. Chicken and 
oyster salad may be made in the same way. Add 
celery to the chicken. 

DRESSING FOR FOWL. 

Two onions, five ounces of soaked bread, well 
squeezed, a few sage leaves, one ounce of butter, 
one egg, a small piece of well-minced pork, salt and 
pepper to taste and a little celery. Mince and fry 
the onion before adding to the other ingredients. 

SAUCE FOR PUDDING. 

One pint of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a pinch of salt, one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. 

RICE SAUCE. 

Wash about a cupful of rice and throw into boiling 
water and cook until done. Do not stir, but shake 
the kettle occasionally. Beat up two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, with a little milk. Flavor 
to taste and stir into the rice. Serve with cream. 
To be eaten cold. 

POTATO SLICES. 

Put into a deep dish cold, mashed potatoes that 
have been left over. When ready to use them, cut 
into slices nearly an inch thick. Glaze with the 
beaten yolk of an egg and sift over them bread 
crumbs. Put them into the oven in a well-greased 
pan and allow them to become quite brown. Put a 
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little bit of butter on each slice and serve on a 
warm platter. Fried onions are much relished with 
this dish. 

TURNIPS. 

Cut the turnips into slices about an inch thick, boil 
in salted water until tender and drain in a colander. 
Make a dressing of butter, flour and milk and season 
to taste; pour this over the turnips and serve 
very hot. 

SANDWICHES. 

RECEPTION SANDWICHES. 

Trim off all crust from a square loaf of bread. Cut 
the square into thin, even slices ; instead of butter, 
spread a thin layer of salad dressing over each slice ; 
form sandwiches of the slices, press them together 
gently, and cut each sandwich into triangles or fingers. 
Fold a napkin over a platter and neatly arrange the 
sandwiches on it. 

EGG AND SARDINE SANDWICHES. 

Open a small box of sardines and after removing 
the fish allow cold water to gently flow over them to 
remove the oil, which is invariably poor. Remove 
the skin from the fish and pound or chop fine with one 
hard-boiled egg for every four fish. Work into a 
paste with one and one-quarter tablespoonfuls of 
salad dressing to every tgg used. Season with salt 
and pepper, spread over thin slices of bread from 
which the crust has been trimmed, and form into sand- 
wiches. Anchovies may be used instead of sardines. 

SARDINE SANDWICHES. 

Wash off the oil and remove the skin from the sar- 
dines ; carefully split them in two lengthwise. Spread 
over thin slices of toast, like butter, a small quantity 
of salad dressing. On these neatly arrange the fish ; 
place a slice of the dressed toast on the fish, press 
gently, with a sharp knife cut the sandwiches in two 
lengthwise with the fish and serve. The dressing 
adds a zest which is in no other way obtainable. 

CELERY SANDWICHES. 

Chop fine three full-size stalks of celery ; add to 
this enough salad dressing to make a thick paste ; 
spread evenly over thin slices of white, graham, rye, 
or Boston brown bread; form sandwiches and cut 
these into squares or fingers. 

OLIVE SANDWICHES. 

Olive sandwiches is a unique way of serving olives 
at teas and receptions. Cut the flesh from the stones 
of half a dozen queen olives, chop it fine, add to it a 
scant tablespoonful of salad dressing. Mix and 
spread on thin slices of buttered bread, form the sand- 
wiches and cut into small squares. Stuffed olives are 
very appetizing served this way. 

CLUB SANDWICH. 

Butter two slices of bread ; on one place a thin slice 
of chicken, broil a thin piece of raw ham, and, while 
hot, place it on the other piece of bread, dip a leaf of 
lettuce in a small quantity of salad dressing, place it 
between the meats, making a sandwich; trim and 
serve as quickly as possible. 



KEEPING FOOD IN SUMMER. 

Charcoal is of great value in keeping ice chests, 
store rooms, and food swdet. Place a shallow dish 
of charcoal in the ice chest. In milk rooms or other 
rooms where food is kept set dishes of charcoal. If 
poultry or birds are to be hung in a cool place for a 
few days, remove the internal organs, and partially 
fill the body "with charcoal. Now wrap the bird in 
paper and hang up. If the outside of the poultry is 
rubbed with black pepper it will be still further pro- 
tected from flies. Small birds, livers, kidneys, sweet- 
breads, etc., may be wrapped in paraffine paper, and 
then be buried in a bed of charcoal. 

For keeping large pieces of meat and poultry here 
is a simple device : Have a large barrel or hogshead 
half filled with charcoal. Put meat hooks in a strip 
of joist and place it across the top of the barrel. Have 
a netting to spread over this. This barrel may be 
kept in a cool place, and pieces of meat hung on the 
hooks. The charcoal will keep the atmosphere dry 
and sweet, and the netting will be a protection against 
insects. Should there be danger from rats or mice, 
use wire netting. 

Fresh fish may be rubbed with salt, wrapped in 
paper, and buried in a bed of charcoal. Of course, 
the charcoal in boxes and barrels should be changed 
at least once a month. It can be used for lightiqg 
fires or for broiling meats or fish. If, however, it is 
diflicult to get a good supply of charcoal, the old can 
be purified by putting it into the stove with a few 
lighted chips, and allowing it to burn until red hot. 
At this stage open all the windows to let the gas pass 
off ; then close the draughts of the stove, remove the 
covers and leave the room. When the charcoal be- 
comes cold, it will be ready for use again. 

If there is any question as to the purity of the 
water, none of it should be used for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes unless it is first boiled. There are 
several other methods of purifying water, but boiling 
is the safest of all. When water is tainted by decay- 
ing vegetable matter, several methods are used to 
purify it. It may be boiled or filtered through char- 
coal or oak chips, or a little alum may be added. 
The addition of the astringent wood or the alum 
causes the albuminous matter in the water to coagu- 
late and fall to the bottom, and the purified water 
can be poured off. — Religious Telescope. 



An old housekeeper says the cleanest and best 
dishwasher is a round whisk broom made of the finest 
and best broom corn. It is cleaned readily by hold- 
ing under the spigot and running hot water through 
it ; after which hang it in the air to be dried. This 
does away with the annoyance of a discolored and 
often musty dishcloth. 



In summer salt is likely to be affected by the damp- 
ness and then become hardened in its receptacles. 
If a teaspoonful of pulverized arrowroot or corn- 
starch is mixed with each half dozen teaspoonf uls of 
salt it will not be affected by the temperature. 
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Contributions for this department are aiivays in order ^ the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh ^ 
enter latnsngt and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the weute-bashet. 

Prizb Puzzle. 

422.-A THACKERAY ANAGRAM. 

The editor of the *' Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted" 

gives its readers this month **A Thackeray Anagram/* 

which comprises fifty prominent characters from the works 

of this well-known author. Who will be the first to put 

the misplaced letters into their proper places? 

I. Do send mamma, 

a. None search my Hal. 

3. No more is a bale. 

4. He lend nine pens. 

5. Ah, creep crabs. 

6. Can Bob win bit mail pail. 

7. Float bonny N. 

8. My marble tar. 

9. Only be a charm. 

10. Can, oh I Leon, welcoi^e 34. Dame Flora Cadem. 

most. 35. Halt for the. 

11. I been in jams. 36. Arm, rash Samson. 

12. O world do ring. 37. Ben lose yacht rat 

13. Nely Destro. 38. I try carpets Wil. 

14. Rake badly. 39. No growing greater. 

15. Oh 1 none so great will go, 40. Ye lads, aim eel. 



25. Mr. M. ballot in tolerance. 

26. 1 thy lad's wound I 

27. Oh try a warning, R. R. 

28. Nine robbers assent. 

29. I can grant tops. 

30. Yes, lard maid moan. 

31. Dinner jars open hurt ma. 

32. The Master Bcrl. 
ly To call so worded. 



C. E. N. G. 
x6. Joshua Merlnmons. 
17. Do go— vain world. 
xS. I car appoint R. 

19. Yes, a cradle bar. 

20. I felt colder shred. 

21. One Mind can roar. 

22. Mount in Mars. 

23. Permit no sins, K. 
24 Moon bar, arise. 



41. It's hard floor, N. 

42. Poor man pass— N. S. 

43. Menny D*s hero. 

44. A. B. C. Rochester Hall. 

45. Of crude kirk bell. C. 



46. Each best lot yarn. 

47. Axe hurt mules. 

48. Yes, Dora, lead all chat cow. 

49. Mary R. Kent is cold. 

50. Then E. Welcome. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 

Second Priu, Five bound Volumes of Good Housskeeping. 

Third Priue, Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Fourth Prize y one year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page v 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 



entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands ^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, September 11, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

420.-AVIARY ANAGRAM. 

The Aviary Anagram, published in the June issue of 
Good Housekeeping, has, like all others of this class 
which appear in our pages, attracted wide attention from 
every portion of the country. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows : 

First Prize — A handsomely bound Volume of the 
London Magazine of Art — to Mrs. Caroline G. Burling- 
ame, Earlville, 111. 

Second Prize— '' Omt First Century," being a Popular 
Descriptive Portraiture of the One Hundred Great and 
Memorable Events of Perpetual Interest in the History 
of Our Country— Mrs. H. H. Bacon, 255 Tenth street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Third Prize— YW^ bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Mrs. J. B. Colvin, i Jackson street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fourth Prize— Two bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping— Mrs. H. De Witt Smith, Whitestone, L. I., 
N. Y. 

Fifth Prize— One year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping— Jennie C. Fletcher, Milton, Mass. 



I. Sad Aunt T. J. 


Adjutants. 


2. Win the horse. 


White herons. 


3. Bar Sal's toes. 


Albatrosses. 


4. I sunk Pa's fun fad. 


Auks and puffins. 


•5. Rib tents. 


Bitterns. 


6. Bald bricks. 


Blackbirds. 


7. A sea-cow, sirs. 


Cassowaries. 


8. Ina, aim lacquer. 


American quail. 


9. Set choirs. 


Ostriches. 


xo. Dark dusk dances. 


Ducks and drakes. 


II. A corn storm. 


Cormorants. 


12. On, cry flags. 


Gyrfalcons. 


13. Bail Romeo's toiler. 


Baltimore orioles. 


14. Hen, risk figs. 


Kingfishers. 


15. Ed's parsnip. 


Sandpipers. 


16. Get Nan's. 


Gannets. 


17. Slip cane. 


Pelicans. 


18. La, eat eels and eggs. 


Eagles and eaglets. 


19. Roast drawn crops. 


Parrots and crows. 


20. Fan, sun-clouds travel. 


Falcons and vultures. 


21. 0, tacks coo. 


Cockatoos. 


22. Cop's cake. 


Peacocks. 


23. Same pig. 


Magpies. 


24. I slept an hour in an egg, E. 


European nightingales. 


25. Male on figs. 


Flamingoes. 


26. Undo Noel's scrawl. 


Curlews and loons. 


27. Dumb Grim shin. 


Humming-birds. 


28. Slow slaw. 


Swallows. 


29. Codfish glen. 


Goldfinches. 


30. Hugh's Co. 


Choughs. 


31. Was Mac? 


Macaws. 


32. Sop ryes. 


Ospreys. 


33. Poe's quart. 


Paroquets. 


34. Balls won wars. 


Barn-swallows. 


35. Do rocks weep? 


Woodpeckers. 


36. Leed's shark. 


Sheldrakes. 
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37. Chairs pierce ink. 

38. Hi, owls rip plow. 

39. Wait, gals. 

40. Hey, row small me. 

41. Pure sot. 

42. Nine pugs. 

43. Men swear apiece. 

44. David*s one sponge. 

45. Min's brick dog. 

46. O, shake pure trite snow. 

47. Sis, I be. 

48. Rev. S. Pol. 

49. Sal glues. 

50. K. Saw Hogs. 

51. See God*s angel sing. 

52. Boil knobs. 

53. Chills be fun. 

54. Dukes cried. 

55. Lou, Ned assumes. 

56. Fend a calfs chin, son. 

57. Can sad coon stop ? 

58. O, brass keg. 

59. See a Japan duck row. 

60. L D. Alarms. 

61. Pies win gold. 

62. Test near lands. 

63. Sea*s vim. 

64. Land, I'd quarter a pig. 

65. Go sure. 

6S. Pa, can Asia set this ? 

67. Scan out. 

68. Rakes mow, lad. 

69. O, start mad kilt tints. 

70. W. Cooks cod. 

71. Silver ran a sand. 

72. Show raw parks. 

73. Dame, cure four fine rags. 

74. Lulu G., hug an Earl's 

pigeon. 

75. Ki'is sin. 

76. Rob, is sands wind bom? 

77. Drive song. 

78. How b's bite. 

79. Send her age. 

So. Ed, Romans Atab no rats. 
8t. Sis, mules thresh. 

82. Sly arks, K. 

83. Lent sin. 

84. A ruse on Smith. 

85. Olive's red bun. 

86. Chat, cry elfs. 

87. O, dogs, pie now. 

88. Shun the cat. 

89. Wet pies. 

90. Cranks stand sore. 

91. As ice ran. 

92. Mister Crag, sail Nan. 

93. Yes, Lu, jab. 

94. B., bran stabs bread. 
Bards, I fried soap. 
Bulb dries. 
Is the wart hot ? 
Dem a pen's smiles. 



95- 
06. 

07- 
98. 



Prairie chickens. 

Whippoorwills. 

Wagtails. 

Yellow-hammers. 

Pouters. 

Penguins. 

American pewees. 

Pigeons and doves. 

Mocking-birds. 

European white storks. 

Ibises. 

Plovers. 

Sea-gulls. 

Goshawks 

Geese and goslings. 

Bobolinks. 

Bullfinches. 

Eider ducks. 

Emus and ousels. 

Finches and falcons. 

Capons and coots 

Grosbeaks. 

European jackdaws. 

MaUards. 

Wild pigeons. 

Terns and teals. 

Mavises. 

Partridge and quail. 

Grouse. 

Asiatic pheasants. 

Toucans. 

Meadow- larks. 

Titlarks and tomtits. 

Woodcocks. 

Ravens and rails. 

Sparrow-hawks. 

American ruffed grouse. 

European laughing gulls. 

Siskins. 

Robins and snowbirds. 

Ringdoves 

Bobwhites. 

Greenheads. 

Bantams and roosters. 

Missel thrushes. 

Skylarks. 

Linnets. 

House-martins. 

Ovenbuildcrs. 

Flycatchers. 

Wood pigeons. 

Nuthatches. 

Peewits. 

Cranes and storks. 

Canaries. 

American starlings. 

Blue jays. 

Barbs and bar bets. 

Birds of Paradise. 

Bluebirds. 

Whitethroats. 

Merles and snipes. 

Rooks. 

Golden-crested wrens. 



99. O. K., sor. 
loa Cede wrong lent dress. 

Entitled to Honorable Mention^ having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 
containing now and then "the slip of the pen ": 
A. H. Howland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs J. A. Moore, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. W. H Sawyer, Providence, R. I. 



Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury's SUtion, Pa. 
Miss F. C. Murray, New Haven, Ct 
Martha L. Ames, Marlboro, Mass. 
Mrs. H. L. Shirer, Topeka, Kan. 
Helen F. Clarke, New York City, 
Mrs. C. H. Bartlett, Westfield, Mass. 
Mrs. F. C Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. L C. Baker, Hartford, Ct. 
Alice M. Brown, Kendal Green, Mass. 
Theodore R. Ram age, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. John T. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 
Mabel Bickford, Lavaca, Tex. 
S. Alice Reed, Groton, Mass. 
Annie W. Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 
Mrs. A. M. Butts, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. B. Houghton, Roslindale, Mass. 
Miss Ethel M. Conklin, Brooklyn, N Y. 
Mrs. M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Nebr. 
Miss Ruth T. Bigelow, Utica, N. Y.. 
Harriet J. I. Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 
Arthur 'Tillotson, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
S. A. DuBois, Hudson, N. Y. 
M. S. Willetts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary S. Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

E. H. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. E. W. Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. George O. Ssftiborn, New York city. 
Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 
Helen W. Ramage, Holyoke, Mass 
Mrs. J. E. HamiU, Phcenix, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. S. Huston, Burlington, Iowa. 
Mrs. George P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. W. Preston, Dorchester, Mass 
Myra £. Tilden, Brookline, Mass. 

M. Adelaide Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 
Mrs. J. A. Burnham, Manchester, Mass 
Mrs. C. T. Jones, Oak Park, 111. 
Mrs. E. C. Barrus, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harriet D. Parker, West Rutland, Vt. 
Miss E. M. Wilbur, Sayville, L. I , N. Y. 
Mary B. Skinner, Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 

Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

After an unusually busy year, one crowded full of care and 
anxiety, I have found the study of the Aviary Anagram in the 
June number a great delight— a real rest. Though I have 
little hope of getting a prize, I enclose my list witn one blank. 

CoRONADO, Cal. E. M. C. 

Milwaukee is most too far from Springfield, but I do hope 
my list will be early in the field, and, of quite as much impor- 
tance, that it will be found to be correct. I spend mmy pleas- 
ant hours with the " Quick Witted " department, but realize 
that I am too far away to successfully compete with those 
whose homes are within a stone's throw. H. H. B. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

[The Editor of the " Quick Witted " department begs to 
reply to the above letter, and say that our friend is mistaken 
as to Milwaukee being too far from Springfield. Good House- 
keeping is sent out to the far-away cities a few hours in ad- 
vance of those nearer home, in order that all interested in the 
" Quiet Hours " may have an equal chance.] 

As usual, I presume I am "too late." My list has been 
ready for nearly three weeks with the exception of Nos. 80 and 
8$. Over these two I have spent more time than all the rest 
of the list. No. 85 bothered me the most. I think the Ana- 
gram has been interesting from the fact that it gave us an in 
sight to the " little songsters " and the " wonders of the deep." 

West Rutland, Vt. Mrs. H. D. P. 
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are learning to experience the pleasure of a more intimate 
acquaintance with their fiurroundings. The chief object 
of this book is to serve as a guide for those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of insects from the insects them- 
selves, and for this purpose it is well adapted. 



House FUnti. 
House Plants, and How to Succeed with Them. A 

Practical Handbook. By Lizzie Page Hillhouse. Illustrated. 

Cloth, i2mo, 220 pages; $t. New York : A. T. De La Mare 

Printing and Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Hillhouse covers a field of highest interest to 
women, in thus providing a reference book and complete 
guide for those who love plants and would be surrounded 
by them, if they possessed the information necessary to 
enable them to succeed with the familiar, best-loved kinds. 
" House Plants " has been prepared by a woman under- 
standing ]ust what her class need in this direction; it is 
free from scientific formula and learned dissertation, but 
instructs in plain language, readily understood by all. It 
is certain to be prized and safely put away for frequent 
reference by all so fortunate as to become its possessor. 
While all of the standard favorite flowers are treated, 
many not so common are presented, and it is surprising 
what a storehouse of information may be gathered in the 
pages of so small and neat a book. 



tht Third Violet. 
The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane, author of 
"The Red Badge of Courage," etc. Cloth, i6mo, 203 
pages, colored top, deckle edge. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

In this volume its author, having conquered the field 
of battle in his " Red Badge of Courage" and "The Little 
Regiment," and depicted the street life of New York in 
" Maggie," essays the portrayal of vacation life and small 
talk. Decidedly as some of his earlier works have been 
overestimated, on account of certain taking features, it 
must be admitted that " The Third Violet " falls far short 
of the author's previous works. A very thin thread of a 
hackneyed plot is the excuse for page after page of such 
twaddle as might answer in the kind of real life which the 
story attempts to depict, but which becomes very tedious 
and flat when reproduced on the pages of a book. Evi- 
dently the author needs to rest, to study, observe and 
digest ; for most surely he is capable of much better work 
than he is producing. 

Insect Lif«. 
Insect Life. An Introduction to Nature-Study and a 
guide for Teachers, Students, and others interested in 
out-of-door life. By John Henry Comstock, professor 
of Entomology in Cornell University and in Leland 
Stanford Junior University. With many original illus- 
trations, engraved by Anna Botsford Comstock, member 
of the Society of American Wood-engravers. Cloth, 
i2mo, 349 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This work is intended as an introduction to Nature 
study, and is written with the feeling that one need not 
necessarily have the tastes and leisure required for care- 
ful scientific investigation in order to profit by this study. 
The desire to know more of the creatures about us is 
rapidly growing, and everywhere lovers of out-of-door life 



Between Two Worlds. 
Between Two Worlds. By Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reif- 

snider. Illustrated. Cloth, i2mo, 292 pages, |i 25 St. 

Louis : The Anna C. Reifsnider Book Company. 

The psychical and metaphysical novel which is here 
given to the world in book form first appeared as a serial 
in the Arena. Quoting from Bulwer, the author says: 
'* It is a romance and it is not a romance. It is a Truth 
for those who can comprehend it, and an extravagance for 
those who cannot." It is claimed that the **book is a 
plain, helpful presentation of the relation and connection 
between this world of matter and that of spirit. It illus- 
trates clearly what the spirit body is, where and how it 
lives and how it ' returns ' and works through others left 
behind, whether that work be good or bad." To the 
casual reader the story will hardly be found attractive, 
while the work shows need of editorial revision and care- 
ful proof-reading. 

His Fortnnat* Oxmc«. 
His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude Atherton, author 
of "A Whirl Asunder," etc Cloth, i6mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges, 2 10 pages ; New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
" His fortunate grace," the duke of Bosworth, came to 
America to marry a fortune. He really experienced no 
serious difficulty in doing so, even against the firm deter- 
mination of the loving American father who finally 
endowed his daughter, precisely as the mterested " women 
folks " intended and planned that he should do. While 
the novel is not especially entertaining, the story is well 
enough told, and has a fair degree of strength in the later 
chapters. 

Wayside Conrtsbips. 
Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland, author of 

"A Spoil of Office," etc. Cloth, i2mo, 281 pages, I1.25. 

New York : D. Appleton <& Co. 

A collection of short stories, sketches, and character 
pieces, of varying degrees of merit, but generally of more 
than average interest, told in a hearty, happy way peculiar 
to the author. 

Bosemary and Panaies. 
Rosemary and Pansies. Sentiment in Rhyme. By 

Evol Rue. Cloth, i6mo, 75 pages. New York : Robert 

Lewis Weed Company. 

The " sentiment " of this book is very good, and the 
binders have done their work very well; the printing 
might be greatly improved— as might the versification. 



A Gallahad of the Creeks. The Widow Lamport, 
By S. Levett- Yeats, author of **The Honour of Savelli.** 
No. 214. Paper, 290 pages. 
Two complete short novels are given in this volume, 

fully up to the average in interest of narrative and literary 

quality. 

NuLMA. An Anglo- Australian Romance. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed, author of " Mrs. Tregaskiss," etc. No. 220. 
Paper, 291 pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., August, 1897. 



Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



OrlRlnal Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanses. 
The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot eMrt and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduit of Gocd 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line ^l '^^^ 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only joond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary ndShth ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the ioumal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

The way of the world— that is, the proper way in 
the fashionable world— forms the subject of Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole's paper on dinners, teas, and balls. 
There is something pertaining to the forms and 
formalities to be used, the proper dress for both 
sexes, the kind of entertainment to be furnished, and 
the manner of conducting one's self under the 
various conditions and circumstances — altogether 
just what we naturally wish to know about such 
occasions in advance of their actual happening. 



The leading story, written in her best vein by 
Agnes L. Pratt, is entitled "'Taking Down' Desire 
Hardcastle." It is the true and very interesting 
story of a repentant sinner— if properly so .harsh 
a term as "sinner" should be applied to the 
erring one. 

The paper on " Household Insects," in keeping 
with the season, discusses the habits and treatment 
of fleas— the subject of many a joke and of many a 
vigorous remark not of a jesting nature. 



Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, in a few sentences, impresses 
the importance of "That Stitch in Time." 



With "rhyme and reason," the helpfulness of 
"The Helpful Hen" is set forth, though the full 
measure of the subject be but half detailed. 



A story of the practical, helpful kind is told by 
J. M. Davenport, under the title of "A Charm- 
ing Place to Visit," — even in hard times, it might 
be added. 

Sharlot M. Hall has an instructive paper on " The 
Laundering of Delicate Fabrics," which she believes 
and shows may be perfectly done at home, more 
economically and satisfactorily than by the ordinary 
hired laundress. 

This is the season for " Camping Out " parties, 
and the full instructions given by Stanley DuBois 
ought to enable any one to make a pleasant success 
of a little time in the woods, with the rest and diver- 
sion which it would naturally bring. 



Carrie May Ashton utters " A Protest " in behalf 
of girls and women "stitching their lives away so 
that they may have beautiful and dainty wardrobes." 



Milk changes are said to be due to bacteria ; and a 
generous sampling of the valuable and unprejudiced 
information given out by the United States govern- 
ment, is presented under the title, " Souring Milk." 



Martha Dean writes pleasantly and reminiscently 
of " The Old Garden " — a memory, which may touch 
many another memory. 



" The Importance of a Pleasant Nursery " has able 
consideration at the hands of Alice L. Root, M. D. 



" While she Waited " for business wheels to run 
smoothly, Mrs. King showed how true a heroine and 
worthy a wife she could be. 



From "Beacon Hill" comes a paper on "Good 
Housekeeping"— the accomplishment, not the maga- 
zine — with incidentally something concerning mar- 
riage and divorce. 

"A Story-Song for the Hammock," by Charlotte 
Whitcomb, forms the frontispiece, and through the 
pages will be found these choice pieces of original 
verse : " Sea Messages," by Jennie E. Wilson- 
Howell; "To Clarence," by Harriet Worcester; 
"Beyond," by James L. Elderdice ; "Waiting," by 
Olive H. Hills ; " The Heart of the Year," by Emma 
A. Lente; ** Pies," by Anna E. Treat; "A House- 
wife's Poem," by Florence Montgomery ; and " Some 
Other Day." by Sidne^g,Warren^^^g(^ 
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Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 80, 4 1 and 4-3 Lyman Street, Springfield. 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advartlslnff Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and ocdais for this department should be addressed. 
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GOOD HOU8BKBBPINQ Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, w th a 
choicely s elected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found In the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 
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application. 
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'AS OTHERS SEE US.< 



**IP YOU 8BB IT IN THB SUN 1T*8 80." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good HousBKBBriNa 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BNOLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housbkbbping are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast— Springfield Republican. 

A pacific COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbkbbping Is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among THB BXCBLLBNT PBBIODICALS OP THB LAND. 

Good Housbkbbping opens up bright upon the new year. It dealt 
In all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It Is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THB MAGAZINB WANTBD FOB SBLF, WIPB AND CHILDBBN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowi> 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.-* 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN BNVIABLB PLACB AMONG THB BBST MONTHUBS. 

Good Housbkbbping is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS LIVBa UP TO ITS PBOMI8BS. 

Good Housbkbbping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always Uves up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading Is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

of positivb mbrit. 

Good Housbkbbping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments In 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the dally 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little caiea 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housbkbbping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, bat 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits tothepeblie 
at large for along time to oome.— Brooklyn Standard Unioa. T 
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Onfinal in Good Housekeeping. 

SOCIAL QRACE5. 

For Everyday Service in the Home. 



A Series of Twelve Papers, Freshly Considered 
AND Carefully Prepared by 

MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 



Titles and Treatment: 

(i.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3 ) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 
■ngs. 

(S ) Dinners, Teas, and Balk ; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6 ) Courtesies of Host. Hostess and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances. Floral, and otherwise , Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and Improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling ; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(II.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon ; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(^12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Tirpewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege ; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes ; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman's Clubs. 



CHAPTER VI 

^HE serving of a formal dinner 
requires a degree of care and 
involves anxieties second only 
to those accompanying a mar- 
riage and the attendant feast. 
In regard to the invitations, 
the selection of guests, the 
viands agreeable to the season 
and to one another, and the 
serving of the same, to say 
nothing of their preparation, there must be exercised 
taste and judgment. Even where the housekeeper 
can secure a chef or a cook of good ability who de- 
mands neither that name nor the compensation, there 
are inevi' able accessories of the dinner that require 
looking after in many details. 

Formal dinner invitations should be written with 




extreme care, both in the wording, the spacing and 
penmanship. A correct form reads like this : 

??1v. and l?{h^. litnvuy Jcu'y^tt^ 

Request the pleasure of 

MR. AND MRS. HERBERT SPENCER'S 

Company at Dinner on 

Wednesday, March ninth, at seven o'clock. 

500 Willow Street. 

In most cases these invitations, unless the town is 
one of magnificent distances, are delivered by mes- 
senger, and are sent two weeks in advance. They 
should be answered immediately, so that host and 
hostess may, if need be, supply vacant places. Invi- 
tations and replies should be written on fine note 
paper and the use of sealing wax is appropriate, 
since it shows deliberation and respect. In no case 
should the first and the third person be used in the 
same note. In anything informal the first person is 
employed. A correct form, where the dinner is in 
honor of a third person, is to append to the invitation 
below the date and address as above, the words : 
To meet General Lane of Boston. 

The acceptance to a formal dinner, reads : 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Spencer accept with great pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry James' kind invitation for Wednesday, 
March nmth, at seven o'clock. 

In case of a declination, the second and third 

lines, are : 

"Regret extremely that a previous engagement prevents 
their accepting," etc. 

It is understood that a husband is never invited 
without his wife. Readers of the Carlyles' story will 
recall the bitterness of heart of the bright Jeanie, who 
was always ignored in the invitations given to the 
grumbling sage, by a certain titled lady. One won- 
ders how he reconciled the fact with his pride, but 
he did. 

The answer to such an invitation once sent, should 
not be changed except in cases of dire necessity. 
Punctually a quarter of an hour before the hour all 
guests should reach the house. Of all places delay 
here is unpardonable. 

At the door .stands a waiter to indicate the dressing 
rooms for men and women. Here are to be found 
all appurtenances with which a toilet may be fresh- 
ened, presided over in the woman^ dr£Ssin|ypoin by 
igi ize y ^ 
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a dextrous maid. Here are water, towels, pins, hair- 
pins, combs and brushes, a hand glass, with the ever 
needed needles and thread. 

When each fair guest is ready she will find her es- 
cort waiting near the door. A gentleman escorting no 
one will be introduced to the lady whom he is to take 
in to dinner by the hostess. Often husband and 
wife are separated at dinner, each being paired with 
another couple. At such times there will be cards 
either in the dressing room or upon the hall table, 
each bearing the name of those couples who are to be 
table companions. Adept dinner givers carefully 
study the distribution of guests, so that those sup- 
posed to have common subjects of interest shall be 
seated together or near one another. 

Upon the moment fixed a servant noiselessly ap- 
pears and indicates to the housemaster that dinner 
is served. Offering his right arm to the lady whom, 
by position or age he most desires to honor, the host 
leads the way to the dining room, followed by guests 
in pairs. The hostess, with the most distinguished 
man, is the last to enter. In each case, dinner givers 
have at their right, guests of honor. At very elegant 
affairs, where many covers are laid, there are dia- 
grams in the dressing rooms where each guest can 
see the position of all. Where the number is large, 
host and hostess often sit opposite each other, as at 
the State dinners of the President, otherwise they are 
usually at the extremities. Names may be written 
on menus, but they are usually upon separate cards, 
and the attendants indicate to guests where these 
are placed. 

On such occasions the dining-room should present 
a handsome picture. The butler, should there be 
one, and his assistants, are expected to be silent, alert, 
ubiquitous. There is to be no talking or whispering 
among them ; no nods, frowns or asides from host 
and hostess ; no clashing of dishes or noise in the 
butler's pantry. The glasses are to be kept filled, 
and no plates remoyed until all have finished eating. 
Between each course the table is to be cleared, 
save of fancy dishes, which remain throughout the 
entire dinner. 

But let us glance at the table. Snowy linen, 
smoothly spread ; a centerpiece with flowers, not so 
high as to obscure opposite parties ; a glass, with one 
beautiful flower or a tiny bouquet, at each plate ; at 
the ends, a banquet lamp or candelabra with tinted 
shades ; low dishes of cut glass or faience, contain- 
ing olives, almonds, ginger and bonbons, placed at 
intervals; soft, yet bright sidelights, dainty china 
and sparkling silver ; all are the tokens of a social 
evolution that marks the progress of the arts. 

At each plate and in front are wineglasses or a 
water tumbler and a carafe between every two or four 
persons, while at the left are bread and butter plates 
and knives. On each plate is a napkin, between the 
folds of which peeps a roll, and at the right also an 
individual salt and pepper castor, with whatever 
knives and spoons are needed for the courses. At 
the left are forks, the oyster fork outside of all. The 



concave portions of spoons and forks are uppermost 
and the knife blades turned inward. 

In formal functions everything is served from the 
side, only the first course of raw oysters being on 
the plates at each place when all are seated. When 
this is removed, there is a plate underneath which 
remains while soup or bouillon is served, after which 
that is taken away. The waiter removes plates or 
places them in position from the right of the guest. 
Where a viand is offered for the guest to help him- 
self, it is done from the left. The attendant wears 
white cotton gloves and holds the dish upon a folded 
napkin. Guests help themselves and pass along the 
olives, almonds and other trifles ; nothing else. A 
second serving of the same viand is never offered. 

Whenever a dish is undesired a guest never re- 
fuses, but simply affects to eat, though he need not. 
The most famous diner out of New York eats no 
course dinner. " If I partook of one quarter of the 
feasts which I am supposed to enjoy," said he, "I 
should not now be living. I eat a bit of bread, and 
never touch wine." 

In the interest of health it may be stated that the 
number of courses at dinner has decreased in the 
last ten years. It is now recognized that digestion 
has its rights and its revenges. Meantime, the qual- 
ity of cooking and the delicacy of the table service, 
with the refinements of serving, have greatly in- 
creased. At the most rechercM of functions there 
are usually no more than oysters, soup, a roast, an 
entrde, a releve, sherbet, game, a salad, sweets, ices, 
biscuit, cheese and coffee. Of course there are 
always fruits attractively arranged, antl trifles like 
almonds, crystallized ginger and bonbons. In less 
than two hours the most formal dinner will be finished. 

Upon entering the dining room, all are seated at 
the same time, the gentlemen, unless there are many 
waiters, placing those whom they have escorted be- 
fore seating themselves. Ample space should be al- 
lowed, there being nothing more annoying than inter- 
ference with the elbows of one's neignbors. 

And now the brilliant diner out has the field. Con- 
versation should be sparkling, humorous, and as 
general as convenience will permit. The first courses 
are served beginning with the hostess ; in the latter 
part this order is often reversed. During the serving 
there is opportunity for pleasant interchange of anec- 
dotes or whatever will contribute to the agreeability 
of the scene. To obtrude unpleasant subjects or 
personal affairs, is out of place. Should there be con- 
tretemps, like the breaking of dishes or spilling their 
contents, as little notice should be taken of the inci- 
dent as possible. 

Where wine is served, past masters in the art of 
imbibing declare that sauterne or Rhine wine accom- 
panies oysters, sherry appears with soup and fish, 
champagne with the roast, claret with game, and port 
or Burgundy at dessert. It must be an onlooker who 
relates these rules, a partaker would never survive to 
tell the tale. Red wines are to be poured when 
about the temperature of the dining room; white 
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wines are to be chilled on ice, but should never have 
ice in the glasses. 

Contrary to the usual belief, Americans consume 
more wines than their transatlantic cousins. So de- 
clared the late George W. Childs, than whom, on 
subjects pertaining to the table, no man was better 
informed. It was he who set the example of revers- 
ing his wineglass on being seated, an obvious way of 
declaring abstemiousness. Just as effectual would 
be a slight motion of the head to the officiating waiter. 

At informal dinners, Madame serves the soup, salad 
and dessert. 

For men the correct and conventional dinner dress 
is the ordinary evening clothes worn all over the civil- 
ized world, — black swallow-tailed coat, black trousers, 
a black or a white waistcoat, cut low or high accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, and a black silk or 
white muslin four-in-hand tie, low-cut patent leather 
shoes and black hose. About it there is nothing 
picturesque. But— and there they have the advan- 
tage of us — it never goes out of style. Even the hair, 
as long as any remains, is arranged in the same way. 

On the contrary the coiffure of women changes 
like the fashion of their bodices and sleeves. What- 
ever the skirt may be, these two last should conform 
in their main outlines with the prevailing mode, or 
the wearer will seem odd. Still if she have genuine 
esthetic taste she will drape herself in defiance of 
the modiste, yet appear distinguished. In general it 
may be said that a good deal of light-tinted stuff or 
creamy, billowy lace, sets off an evening waist. Prim 
enough it is and out of keeping with a beautiful 
table, flowers, lights and decorations, to see a guest 
wearing a dark silk or cloth without anything to 
soften the lines of neck and shoulder. 

Among the ultra fashionable it is the custom at 
dinner, to wear a frock with a decollete or low neck 
waist. A more quiet and shall we say? a more 
modest and refined taste desires to obscure with soft 
thin light foldings, the neck and bust. The square 
cut or pointed waist front can be made dressy by 
lace or chiffon. So that even a black fabric as a 
background, becomes a thing of beauty. The fancy 
waists now in vogue lend themselves readily to fine 
effects. And, as far as effects are concerned paste 
or colored glass, avowed as such, are as decorative 
at night in shimmer and sparkle, as costly gems. 

In many places in this country, the habit which 
men have of remaining at table after the women have 
withdrawn to the drawing room, is falling into disuse. 
In England it still flourishes. Where the men must 
finish dinner by the use or abuse of the cigar and the 
decanter, it is better they remained by themselves. 
Otherwise not. At men's dinners, it is expected 
that cigars came in with coffee, while the decanters 
flourish at all stages of the repast. 

In withdrawing from the dining room the hostess 
leads the way, followed by ladies, while their chairs 
are deftly removed by the gentlemen who stand 
until they have passed out. All servants having left 
the room after handing about the coffee, one of the 



gentlemen holds open the door while the ladies pass 
to the drawing room. During the period that elapses 
before this, neither host nor hostess should feel 
obliged to give orders to waiters or show anxiety or 
pre-occupation concerning the service. Perturbation 
at infringement of order is never shown by those 
situated at either end of the social ladder, savages 
and members of the famous four hundred. In such 
manner do extremes meet. It must be confessed 
that great will power is evident when woman is 
" Mistress of herself though china fall " 

Unless invited to some entertainment after a formal 
dinner, guests are not expected to remain more than 
a half hour. In cities, such a function frequently 
precedes a theater party or a dance at some residence 
where all invited are known to be expected guests. 
In leaving the dining room, each has taken a menu, 
which is often a work of art, showing originality and 
appropriateness to the occasion. 

That brief calls should be made upon the dinner 
givers within ten days after the function, is incum- 
bent upon all who have attended them. Where dis- 
tance prevents this an appreciative note should be 
forwarded. 

It may be well to state here that bouillon or soup 
is sipped noiselessly from the side of the spoon taken 
from the side of the plate farthest from the diner. Fish 
is taken with a fork while holding a bit of bread in 
the left hand. Salad is never cut, but cheese should 
be ; it is then placed in bits on biscuit or bread and 
conveyed to the mouth. Strawberries served un- 
hulled are held by the stems and dipped in individual 
dishes of powdered sugar. Oranges, peaches, apples 
and pears are peeled and cut across, while bananas, 
after peeling, are sliced and eaten by the help of a 
fork. Peas are usually conveyed to the mouth by a 
fork. The American fashion of partaking of com is 
to break it in two and eat it from the cob. Bread 
should never be buttered in the slice, but only in 
small broken pieces. Fruit seeds should be taken 
from the mouth by the fingers. 

It is not customary either to ask for a second help- 
ing of any dish or to comment upon its quality. 
Should tumbler or glass need replenishing, it is better 
to speak to the hostess than to the waiter. At the 
close, the napkin is left unfolded at the side of 
the plate. 

OF VISITING. 

Special care should be taken of guests who remain 
over night. Whether man or woman, the person 
should at once be shown to the guest chamber. The 
room should be well aired, orderly, neat, with plenty 
of towels, water and other appurtenances for com- 
fort, such as brushes for the hair and clothing, pins, 
a hand glass and button hook, and a well-supplied 
work basket. There should also be a tray containing 
biscuit and fruit, a portfolio with writing implements 
and stamps and closet room for frocks and wraps. 
There should be a shelf of books, a footstool, and 
perhaps a screen. 

These directions to many will seem superfluous. 
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They are not. The writer, once a guest at an ele- 
gant New York residence, found in the room assigned 
her only one sheet on the bed, and that not clean, 
and no towel in the dressing room. In the morning 
she was forced to wait her opportunity to enter the 
bathroom in order to make her ablutions. There 
were servants in plenty, but no Good Housekeeping 
was taken by the mistress. The hostess should re- 
call what she would need when away from home and 
see that such things are provided. 

Tact and discretion, or the lack of them, will make 
visiting pleasant or disagreeable to all. It is related 
of a distinguished foreigner that he made himself so 
exacting that his host and hostess practically fled 
their home, over which he lorded right imperiously. 
Another well-known litterateur accepted the hospi- 
tality of strangers in New York and then abused it in 
a manner most amusing because so unconsciously 
done. The family, though refined, were not wealthy. 
There were a number of children and two domestics. 
This man at once indicated the kind of food he 
liked and the hours of serving it. His late breakfast 
must be specially cooked and his "tub" filled by 
the servant for his bath, though he had only to turn 
the cocks for the water to flow. Genius though he 
was the very slight of him became obnoxious to 
those who served him to the last with chivalrous 
politeness. 

The attitude of this person showed a lack of that 
consideration which is always due from visitors to 
the visited. An appreciative person will refrain from 
taking liberty of any sort. The keenest observer 
will apparently see nothing she herself would not 
wish seen in her own home. Should there be friction 
between different members of the family, she is 
oblivious to it. Everything will be taken as a matter 
of course and in its best aspect. If she detests 
coffee in the morning and no tea is offered her, she 
will make no comment. No preference should ever 
be expressed for viands not set forth, no manifesta- 
tion ever made that is not cheerful, cordial and peace 
inspiring. Each person in the household ought to 
be treated with consideration and spoken to or about 
with pleasantness, not excepting the domestics. One 
would better remain away, if she cannot carry with 
her sunshine and good cheer. In these regards as 
in others the Golden Rule ought to be made practical. 

It is no light thing to be taken into the privacy of 
a family. To notice jars or deficiencies is to be less 
than a lady. After leaving to speak of any faults of 
character or of administering the menage, is to be a 
wretch. Where she sees a domestic storm impend- 
ing, let her go for a walk or fiee to her room. To be 
deaf and blind is her duty. Nor should she permit 
one member of a family to make her the confidant of 
the shortcomings of another. If any little service 
can be tactfully rendered, occasion for doing it 
should be sought. 

On the other hand, where there is a skeleton, how- 
ever tiny, in the home, the hostess must double-lock 
it in the closet and throw away the key, remembering 



that even its ghost may stalk at night. Never whine 
or comploin or speak of any deficiency of any mem- 
ber, thus permitting pride to supplement affection. 

Should the menage be necessarily simple, take it 
as a matter of course, without excuse or complaint. 
Let us stand on our dignity above all the fleeting ex- 
ternals of life, which are as nothing in comparison 
with character. Should our visitors be worthy of 
coming into our homes, they will appreciate simple, 
artistic, comfortable living. If not, it will be to them 
a lesson, or they are not competent to understand 
life. Of all things should we be so high-minded, so 
superior to the accident of wealth, that we shall not 
deny ourselves comforts in the privacy of home in 
order to make a show before visitors. That is the 
indication of a weak development, a false pride. On 
the contrary a true pride will keep host and hostess 
from exposing home matters to a guest. It will pre- 
vent them from uncovering domestic jars, from fault 
finding with children or domestics, with retailing 
gossip or entrenching upon the known views and 
likings of visitors. 

At the beginning of a visit guests should be in- 
formed of the hours of meals, to which they ought 
to strictly conform. On this point young people are apt 
to give cause for complaint. There are few houses in 
which there is a houseful of servants to wait on guests, 
and nothing puts a cook out of temper like being 
required to prepare a late second breakfast. To 
disregard this rule is the height of selfishness. 

" Oh ! let them have a good time ! " exclaims a 
voice at the writer's elbow. " Youth comes but once 
in a lifetime. Let them sleep as late as they please." 

That is all very well if their parents at home choose 
to so indulge them. But to disarrange the family life 
when visiting is to make one's self a nuisance. How 
many a housekeeper has been torn by perplexity be- 
tween her politeness toward young friends and the 
threatening of her maid to leave in consequence of 
additional work. Beside, visitors can retire to their 
rooms for "beauty naps" whenever they choose. 
No cares rest upon them, and they should be trained 
to cause no care to others. Neither should they be 
always willing to appropriate the best seat in a car- 
riage or to take the first and best of anything offered. 

Before paying a visit it is best to have the time of 
departure understood by all parties. Should the 
lime be prolonged, from the hostess, not the host, 
must come the invitation. It is the woman who 
should have charge of the interior arrangements of 
a house. 

A few days after leaving the guest should send an 
appreciative letter to the hostess, who should, in due 
time make recognition of the same. 

Another point deserves mention. In American 
homes a visitor staying for a night, should indicate 
when he or she desires to retire. In England it is 
tiie mode for the house mistress to indicate this, 
not so here. Amusing perplexities arise from one 
nationality not understanding another, even on such 
a minor point of manners. 
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Where such is not desired there need be no insin- 
cerity in not pressing a repetition of a visit. Yet 
the guest should not be permitted to feel she is 
unwelcome or that she has increased family cares. 
At the last "speed the partmg," as well as " wel- 
come the coming guest." Prepare a nice little lunch 
for an all-day traveler. Before that, consult her 
views and wishes about sight-seeing, and never feel 
that hospitality demands you should amuse your 
friend, as if she were a child in search of a new toy. 
Or that you turn your home topsy turvy to meet her 
supposed tastes. That is neither sincerity nor fine 
manners. Such traits mark an effete civilization. 



Original in Good Housekbbping. 

CARE OF THE KITCHEN. 
What To Do, and What Not To Do. 

AFTER the fire is lighted in the morning 
brush off the stove, carefully sweep the 
kitchen and allo'v the dust to settle 
before wiping chairs, etc. In preparing 
breakfast, if one can acquire the habit 
of washing utensils that have been lightly used, imme- 
diately, and putting them in place, much labor will be 
saved and an accumulation of dishes and utensils 
avoided. If bread has been cut, at once remove the 
crumbs, and if the meat or molding board has been 
used, wash at once and put away. Do not use the 
dishcloth or your apron to handle pots, skilleis or tea- 
keitle, but hang on the wall near the stove, two 
holders, and use for this purpose. They can be 
covered with calico, which should be removed and 
washed when boiled. 

The closets or cupboards should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week. The sink should have atten- 
tion daily. Use lye freely with a whisk broom 
for removing grease and keeping the sink pure 
and sweet. 

The tables in the kitchen— there should be two- 
must be marvels of purity. Above all things keep 
them free from grease spots. Some housekeepers 
cover the tables with oil cloths, and others have a 
square of zinc nailed on part of the cooking table 
where the hot utensils may be placed without injury 
to tl.e boards. To keep ihe trbles white use white 
sand, sapolio or bath brick. The latter I find keeps 
the boards beautifully white. A bath brick which 
costs five cents will last for some months, and is use- 
ful for kiichen cleaning in general. The kitchen 
floor, if uncarpeted or if painted, should be wiped 
frequently with warm suds. Keep the windows clean 
and the paints free from finger marks. The stove or 
range should be well polished once or twice a week, 
and rubbed over every day with cloth or brush. The 
kitchen should always be swept before the dishes are 
washed. There is no place about the house where 
vile odors ana filth are so likely to accumulate ^s in 
the kitchen. For this reason it should be kept thor- 
oughly clean at all times. 

— Vira Albert. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE VOICES OP THE PAST. 

From the vale of the past, thro' the mist of years, 

Voices of the long ago 
Come dreamily, soothingly to my ears, 

As the sun of my life sinks low. 

In the whispering breeze, in the pattering rain, 

As I sit by the fireside glow, 
I hear in faint echoes the tones again, 

Of the f nends I used to know. 

When around the eaves the storm-wind howls, 

I am, as of yore, at school, 
And hear with trembling the master's growls. 

As he glares from his three-legged stool. 

All in fancy, forsooth, when the south wind sighs. 

As the evening shadows grow, 
I hear once more a fair maiden's replies, 

In the twilight long ago. 

And the merry br jok, as it softly purls 

Its song in the summer air, 
Calls up from the past the boys and girls 

At play in the meadows fair. 

As I list to these low, sweet voices of yore, 

What joy awakes in my heart I 
For their music delight*) and charms me far more 

Than the best musician's art. 

—A. S. Brtndle, 



Adapted for Good Housekeeping. 

BUTTER MAKUiG ON THE FARM. 

The Most Important Department of Modem Dairying. 

I.- Milk and Its Treatment. 

NE of the most important 
matters for every person 
"keeping a cow," whether 
a single animal or a herd, 
is to be able to make good 
butter; and as a matter of 
1 course, every one keeping 
r cows for the purpose of 
making butter is desirous 
of making an article that 
will bring the best price 
;/; possible if sold, that will 
\ give the fullest degree of 
satisfaction if consumed in 
the household, at the same 
time securing the greatest possible product from the 
available milk. This matter has been made the sub- 
ject of a "Farmers' Bulletin " by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which does so much to 
aid the people toward success in many ways. The 
writer of this bulletin is Professor C. P. Goodrich, of 
the Farmers' Institute Department, University of 
Wisconsin, an authority upon the subject, a syste- 
matic and pleasing writer, who treats the topic in a 
complete and pleasing way. The substance of his 
treatise is here presented, and it may profitably be 
read and studied by all who are interested in the 
making of good butter. 

In his mtroduction the professor remarks that when 
the milk is delivered to a creamery it is usually manu- 
factured by those who have been well instructed in 
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the art of butter making, and the result is that, as a 
rule, a fairly good article is made. Besides this the 
creamery is equipped with appliances which enable 
its butter maker to obtain very nearly all the butter 
contained in the milk ; and by his knowledge of what 
the general butter market demands, he is able to pro- 
duce an article which is readily sold. 

But the case is different with those who make butter 
on farms, where by far the greater part of the butter 
in this country is made. While on some farms excel- 
lent work is done and a choice article is made, which 
brings a fancy price, yet through ignorance of correct 
methods of manufacture and of the demands of the 
market, and, in many instances through carelessness 
and slovenly habits, the great bulk of farm-made 
butter fails to bring the price it should, entailing a 
loss on the farmers of the country which is enormous 
in the aggregate. It is for the benefit of the latter 
class that this article is written, with the hope that 
some suggestions may be given, and some ideas ad- 
vanced, which will serve to improve the methods of 
the dairyman and increase his profits. 

GOOD MILK. 

To make good butter one must have good milk, 
and this comes only from healthy cows, fed on good, 
sweet pasture or on good, sweet grain and other for- 
age, and which have pure water to drink and pure air 
to breathe. Certain obnoxious weeds— leeks, wild 
onions, rag-weed, and others— give the milk and the 
butter made from it a decidedly bad flavor ; so also 
does damaged, rotton silage, moldy corn fodder or 
hay, and musty, damaged grain. Impure water has 
its effect, both on the health of the animals and on 
the quality of the milk. In many pastures are seen 
small pools in which the cows stand during the heat 
of the day to rid themselves of fiies. The wat<»r in 
these becomes filthy and is kept stirred up by the 
movements of the cattle, and where, as is often the 
case, it is the only water obtainable, the cows are 
compelled to drink it This can usually be avoided 
by fencing the pond and keeping the cattle out. If 
this water is needed for the cattle it can be drawn 
out by a pipe laid on the lower side into a trough 
from which the cows can drink. 

In a close, crowded, and illy ventilated stable, 
where there is too little air space for each animal, the 
air becomes foul from the exhalations, and this affects 
the milk as well as the health of the animals. The 
remedy in this case is to provide more room for the 
stock and better ventilation. 

The stable should be kept as clean as possible and 
the cows well bedded and clean. The utmost clean- 
liness should be observed in milking. All dirt should 
be brushed from the cow before beginning to milk, 
and it is best to dampen the udder and flank of the 
cow, so as to prevent the dust and fine dirt from fall- 
ing into the milk. The milk should be strained im- 
mediately after milking and not allowed to stand 
in the cow stable any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 



A good strainer is indispensable, and one of cloth 
is much better than one of wire gauze. Milk pails 
should always be made of tin, and the seams should 
be soldered smooth, so that there will be no places 
for the dirt to lodge where it will be difficult to re- 
move. They, as well as all other dairy utensils, 
should be thoroughly cleaned every time after using. 
Tin articles should be washed first in cool then in hot 
water, and after that thoroughly scalded with boiling 
water or steam. They should then be dried in fresh 
air and, if possible, in the sunlight. They will not 
need wiping after the scalding, as the heat from the 
boiling water will cause them to dry quickly. In 
washing them, if hot water is used first, it will cook 
the milk on to the tin and make it difficult to remove. 

In cleaning the butter bowl, ladle, worker, chum, 
and any other wooden utensil, they should be first 
washed with hot water, then scalded with boiling 
water or steam. They should be aired, but it will not 
do to have them much exposed to the sun, as that 
will cause warping and cracking. 

CREAMING THE MILK. 

When good, clean milk has been secured, the next 
operation is to separate the cream from the body of 
the milk. The old way, practiced by our mothers 
and grandmothers, was to set the milk in shallow pans 
with the milk not more than two or three inches deep. 
The writer of this has been through all the successive 
stages of dairy methods. First, we used to set our 
milk in common ten-quart tin pans on shelves ; then 
we had it arranged so that in hot weather cold water 
flowed around the pans to keep the milk cool. After 
that, large shallow pans were used, each one large 
enough to hold a single milking of the entire herd of 
twenty-five or thirty cows. Under these pans were 
water channels, through which in warm weather cold 
water was run, and in cold weather warm water, to 
regulate the temperature of the milk. Then the deep 
cold-setting was used in both " shot-gun " cans and 
Cooley cans, and finally, for the past five years, the 
farm separator has been used. 

It is undoubtedly true that by the old method of 
shallow setting as good a quality of butter was made 
and can yet be made as is produced by any other 
method, but it has its drawbacks. Uniformly good 
results cannot be obtained, for the reason that the 
milk, being spread out in a thin sheet, is exposed to 
the air, so that it is readily affected by atmospheric 
changes. Whatever may be the reason, very bad 
effects often follow an electric storm or thunder 
shower. The shallow pans make more work than 
other methods ; the creaming is not so thorough as 
with the separator, and, therefore, the quantity of 
butter is less. 

As there are many persons who think they are so 
situated as to make any other method impracticable, 
or who have such a deep-seated prejudice in favor of 
the old way that they cannot be induced to change, 
it is thought advisable to give directions for the best 
manner of proceeding, as determined by the result of 
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long years of practical experience, although the 
method itself is not recommended. 

Milk should be set as soon as possible after being 
drawn from the cow, whether shallow or deep setting 
is used. With open setting it must be in a room 
where the air is pure. A pantry with a door opening 
into the kitchen is a bad place. The odor from cook- 
ing vegetables and meat will surely injure the butter. 
Many make butter in a cellar because it is cool, but 
it is apt to impart a musty, moldy smell to the butter. 
A cellar may be good and cool, and yet be so venti- 
lated as to have pure air ; then it is all right for butter 
making. To get the best results with shallow setting, 
the temperature of the milk should not go much above 
60° F. At that temperature it can usually stand about 
thirty-six hours. The time to skim is when the milk 
has soured just enough to be a little thick at the 
bottom of the pans and to thicken the cream. The 
cream cannot be skimmed off when it is thin and 
sweet without loss. No milk should be taken with 
the cream. Cream with milk in it sours much more 
rapidly than cream with no milk in it. This cream 
will be very rich and thick, and although partially 
ripened when taken off, if kept at a temperature of 
60° or below, it will be all right if held two or three 
days before churning. Whenever a new skimming is 
put into the cream jar or can, the whole should be 
thoroughly stirred and mixed. 

In the winter effective creaming may be had when 
the room in which the milk is set is very cool, even 
down near the freezing point. This is accomplished 
by heating the milk to above 100® F. before setting. 
The cream will rise very rapidly while the tempera- 
ture is falling. The warming can be repeated after 
twelve hours, if the milk is in small pans, by setting 
over a kettle of boiling water. If large pans are used, 
such as have been described, the heating is done by 
running hot water through the water channels beneath 
the milk. This practice of repeated heating and 
cooling makes very effective creaming, leaving but 
little butter fat in the skim milk, and the cream is 
rich and thick. 

DEEP COLD SETTING. 

With this method, the milk is set in cans about 
twenty inches deep by eight inches in diameter. It 
should be set in a tank of ice water as soon as pos- 
sible after milking while the milk is yet warm. The 
most effective creaming is done when the temperature 
of the water is maintained at about 40° F., though 
fairly good work is done when the water is even up 
to 50° F., if it is allowed to get no higher. When 
there is a fountain or flowing well or running stream 
of water continually flowing into and out of the tank, 
so that the water is constantly being changed around 
the cans, the warm milk will be more rapidly cooled 
and the cream will rise more rapidly than if the water 
is at rest. For this reason cool springs, spring pools, 
and spring houses are very satisfactory, even if the 
water is up to 53° or 54° F. ; and deep stone jars or 
milk crocks may be used as well as deep tin cans. It 



is claimed that with this mode of setting all the cream 
that can be obtained will be up in ten or twelve hours. 
This may be so, though it is doubtful. It is better to 
let it stand twenty-four hours, for the reason that the 
cream will be thicker and richer at the end of that 
time, though it may not measure any more, or 
even as much, in depth as it would when set only 
twelve hours. 

Setting the cans in cold air will not prove nearly 
as effective in raising the cream as setting them in 
cold water, even though the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air is near the freezing point. 

With the jars, crocks, and the common " shot-gun " 
cans, as they are called, the skimming is done by 
dipping the cream from the top, but with the Cooley 
cans and many other creamers it is done by drawing 
the milk off from the bottom and leaving the cream. 
There is a strip of glass inserted in the side of most 
of these cans, so that the depth of the cream can be 
seen. With deep cold-setting the cream is always 
sweet and thin, and where the skimming is done from 
the top it requires a great deal of skill to dip the 
cream off without getting some of it mixed with the 
milk and lost. Much more cream and, consequently, 
butter, is lost in this way than is even dreamed of by 
those who practice it. A conical or pointed dipper is 
the best kind of skimmer for this work. In using it 
insert the point of the skimmer in the middle of the 
can and press it down very gently till the cream slowly 
runs over into it. When it is filled carefully lift it 
out and empty it ; then put it into the can in the same 
place it was before — that is, in the middle— and re- 
peat the operation till the cream is all off. This work 
should be done very carefully, so as not to create any 
commotion in the milk; and even with the best of 
care some of the cream will get mixed with the milk 
and lost. Much the best way is to skim by means of 
a faucet, drawing off the milk rather slowly at the 
bottom, so as not to create currents in the milk, and 
leave about one-half an inch of milk under the cream. 

THE FARM SEPARATOR. 

By the use of the cream separator a much more 
perfect separation of the cream from the milk may be 
had than by any system of setting milk. This is 
shown by the increased amount of butter made when 
the separator is used, and also by the amount of 
butter fat left in the milk after skimming, as shown 
by the Babcock milk test. It has been found that by 
no system of gravity creaming can all the butter fat 
be recovered ; and usually, under ordinary conditions, 
a large per cent, is lost ; while with the separator very 
nearly all is recovered. 

The writer has been engaged in the Farmers' In- 
stitute work in the state of Wisconsin, during each 
winter, for several years. At each meeting milk was 
tested with a Babcock tester which was carried along 
for the purpose. Farmers were invited to bring in 
samples of milk to be tested in order to show them 
the variation in value of different milks, and for the 
purpose of illustrating and explaining the working of 
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the machine. They were especially urged to bring 
in samples of skim milk — that which they thought 
had been thoroughly creamed — so that the audience 
might see what the loss was. For two years the writer 
preserved the report of these tests and the average of 
all was eight-tenths of one per cent, for the skim milk 
creamed by any gravity method. It varied from one- 
fourth of one per cent, to one and six-tenths per cent. 
This was in the winter, when there was no difficulty 
in having the milk cold enough. There is no doubt 
that in summer, during hot weather, the average loss 
is Still greater. If the separating is done on the farm 
immediately after the milking, the skim milk from 
the separator seldom tests more than one-tenth of one 
per cent., and frequently less than that. 

From the result of these tests it seems impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the average loss, where 
the milk is set in pans, cans, and crocks, is three- 
fourths of a pound of butter more to each loo pounds 
of milk than where the separator is used. This 
means, with milk of average richness (three-fifths per 
cent, butter fat), a loss of about twenty per cent, of 
the total product of butter. A herd of cows ought to 
average, per cow, 5.000 pounds of milk per year, and 
would do so if made up of good animals and well 
managed ; but even if they only averaged 3.000, the 
loss on one cow would be 22^ pounds of butter, and 
on ten cows 225 pounds, which, at twenty cents a 
pound, would be $45 a year. It will be seen by this 
that the loss to the farmers, who cream their own 
milk by a gravity process, is enormous in the aggre- 
gate. How can any business man succeed and suffer 
such a percentage of loss ? What would be thought 
of the man who would go on from year to year with a 
hole in his pocket through which twenty cents would 
drop out and be lost every time he put a dollar into 
his pocket ? Some men try to console themselves by 
saying : "It is not all lost ; the calves and pigs get 
the butter." But this is poor consolation, for butter 
is dear feed, even when the price is the lowest. One 
cent's worth of oil meal will do the calves and pigs as 
much good as a pound of butter. Besides this, the 
skim milk from the separator, when it is run through 
and fed to them immediately after milking, while it 
is warm and new and sweet, is better feed for calves 
than skim milk that is old and partially sour, even 
though it does contain one-quarter of the butter fat 
originally in it. This can be attested by hundreds 
who are using farm separators. 

The cost of hand separators is from 565 to $125 
each according to size and capacity. They will skim 
from 160 to 400 pounds an hour. Larger sizes with 
greater capacity are used in large dairies and run 
with some kind of a power. It would seem that no 
dairyman, who manufactures his own milk into butter, 
having ten cows or more, could afford to be without 
a separator. One, if properly cared for, will last for 
years. If they are turned by hand, it is true that 
takes time, but not as much time as would be taken 
in setting and skimming the milk and warming it for 
calves. All except the smallest size hand separators 



are so constructed that they can be attached to a 
power. Some use a small gasoline engine, or some 
other kind. A light tread power run by a large dog 
or some other animal of like size is very economical. 
A goat has been found to do remarkably well. 

On the farm of the writer a separator has been run 
for the past five years, making an average of nearly 
9,000 pounds of butter a year. The cost of repairs in 
that time has been S3, and the separator, to all ap- 
pearance, will last for several years to come. It has 
a capacity of 300 pounds of milk an hour. It is run 
by a two-horse tread-power, which was purchased be- 
fore the separator was and which is used for cutting 
feed, filling silo, etc. The power is run by a Jersey 
bull, and works very nicely. He needs the exercise; 
it keeps him docile and gentle, vigorous and healthy, 
and he seems to enjoy the walking and work. The 
separating is done while the milking is going on, and 
ten or fifteen minutes after the last cow is milked the 
calves and pigs have had the new, warm, sweet skim 
milk. The saving by the use of the separator on this 
farm has been already a great many times more than 
the cost of the outfit. 



Oriinnal in Good Housekeeping. 

AUTUMNAL TINTS. 

Now approach the days of autumn 
Clad in robes of gold and crimson, 

Decked with flowers of sweet perfume ; 
All the hillsides and the valleys, 
All the highways and the hedgerows 

Are aglow with wondrous bloom. 

Elderberries purple slowly 

In the warm and golden sunlight 

By the sparkling brooklet's side ; 
While the fruits are growing ruddy, 
And the fields are turning yellow 

With a harvest rich and wide. 

In the lone lanes of the country 
There are flowers of gorgeous colors, 

Buds and blossoms, blue and red ; 
And the mossy walls and fences 
With ivy and the woodbine, 

Here and there are overspread. 

And beneath the royal vestments 
Of the golden-rod and sumac 

Purple asters meekly hide ; 
Regal queens of wondrous beauty, 
All their largess gaily flinging 

0*er the dusty highwav side. 

Nights grow chill and days grow shorter, 
Verdure wears the tints of autumn, 

Dying leaves are turning brown ; 
In the west the soft light lingers. 
Rose and white with crimson blended 

As the sun is going down. 

In the heart creep thoughts of sadness. 
Thoughts of death, decay and sorrow, 

And of springtime's joyous day; 
Dreams of youthful hopes and fancies. 
Once so dear, so fondly cherished, 

Now forever passed away. 

— H^. G.Park. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

MY PETS. 

I know a little maiden fair, 
With bright blue eyes and auburn hair, 
A pleasant smile upon her face, 
And all her movements full of grace. 

This little maid, has brothers three — 
And they are fair, as faif can be. 
With eyes so bright and full of light, 
They shine like stars in a clear night. 

These little children all the day. 
Are busy at their school or play. 
Blanche, Frank, and Will, and Arthur, too. 
Have just as much as they can do. 

For all these little ones, I pray. 
For blessings on them, day by day— 
That they may good and truthful be. 
Loving and loved and loving me. 

— Grandma, 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

HOUSEHOLD INSEOTa 

The H&bita and Treatment of These Annoying and De- 
BtrnctiTe Pests. 

XI. -Ants.* 
HERE are several species of ants 
frequently occurring in houses, 
the more important of which are 
common to both hemispheres, 
and are probably natives of the 
Old World. Perhaps the most 
common of these is the little red 
ant, which has become thor- 
oughly domesticated, and passes 
its entire existence in houses, 
never being found colonized out 
of doors. Its nests are located 
in the walls or beneath flooring, 
and its new colonies are usually 
formed in similar favorable situations. 

Two other species are very commonly found in 
houses— the Utile black ant, and so-called pavement 
ant which is principally known along the Atlantic 
seaboard. These ants are not so much destructive 
to household effects or supplies as they are annoying 
from the mere fact of their presence and their faculty 
for "getting into " articles of food, particularly sugars, 
sirups, and other sweets. Having once gained access 
to stores of this sort, the news of the discovery is at 
once conveyed to the colony, and in an incredibly 
short time the premises are swarming with these 
unwelcome visitors. 

In habits and life history these ants are all much 
alike, and, in common with other social insects, pre- 
sent that most complex and interesting phase of com- 
munal life, with its accompanying division of labor 
and diversity of forms of individuals, all working to- 




* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of ** The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States" -a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department ot Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 



gether in the most perfect harmony and accord. The 
specimens ordinarily seen in houses are all neuters, 
or workers. In the colony itself, if it be discovered 
and opened, will be found also the larger wingless 
females and, at the proper season, the winged males 
and females. During most of the year, however, the 
colony consists almost exclusively of workers, with 
one or more perfect wingless females. Winged males 
and females are produced during the summer and 
almost immediately take their nuptial flight. The 
males soon perish, and the females shortly afterwards 
tear off their own wings, which are but feebly attached, 
and set about the establishment of new colonies. 
The eggs, which are produced in extraordinary num- 
bers by the usually solitary queen mother, are very 
minute, oval, whitish objects, and are cared for by the 
workers, the young larvae being fed in very much the 
same way as in the colonies of the hive bee. The so- 
called ant eggs, in the popular conception, are not 
eggs at all, but the white larvae and pupae, and, if of 
females or males, are much larger than the workers 
and many times larger than the true eggs. 

The red ant is the common house species, and, 
nesting habitually in the walls or beneath the floor- 
ing, it is often difficult to eradicate. There is no 
way of doing this except to locate the nest by follow- 
ing the workers back to their point of entrance. If 
in a wall, the inmates may sometimes be reached by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon or a little kerosene. 
If under flooring, it may sometimes be possible to 
get at them by taking up a section. Unless the col- 
ony can be reached and destroyed, all other meas- 
ures will be of only temporary avail. 

The little black ant is not strictly a house species, 
although frequently occurring indoors, and becoming 
at times quite as troublesome as the red ant. Its 
colonies usually occur under stones in yards, but are 
frequently found in the fields, and will be recognized 
from the little pyramids of fine grains of soil which 
surround the entrances to the excavations. If these 
colonies be opened, they will be found to contain 
workers and usually one or more very much larger 
gravid females. This species, when occurring in 
houses, can often be traced to its outdoor colony, and 
the destruction of this will prevent further trouble. 

The pavement ant is the common meadow ant of 
Europe, and is two or three times as large as either 
of the former species. It was early introduced to 
this country, and while it does not seem to have 
reached the West, it is very common in Elastern and 
central cities and towns It readily accommodates 
iself to the conditions of city life, and commonly has 
its colonies under pavements, where it is often diffi- 
cult of access, or beneath flagging or stones in yards. 
It is often a more persistent and pestilent house 
nuisance than the true house ant. 

This seems to be the species referred to by Kalm 
in 1748 as often occurring in houses in Philadelphia 
and manifesting a great fondness for sweets. He 
records also some interesting experiments made by 
Mr. (Benjamin ?) Franklin, indicating the ability of 
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these ants to communicate with one another. The 
colonies of the pavement ant are often large, and 
they may frequently be uncovered in masses of a 
quart or more, on turning over stones in yards or 
lifting flagging in paths. This ant may be often 
with little difficulty traced to its nest, which, if acces- 
sible, or not thoroughly protected by unbroken pave- 
ment, as of asphalt, can be rather easily extermi- 
nated. So well established is the species, however, 
that new colonies will usually soon take the place of 
those destroyed. Drenching the nests with boiling 
water or saturating them with coal oil, which latter 
also may be introduced into cracks in pavements or 
walls, are effective means of abating the nuisance of 
this ant. 

There are several other ants closely resembling 
this last, some foreign and some native, which form 
large colonies in yards, throwing up earthen ant hills, 
beneath which are extensive systems of underground 
galleries. These may often get into near-by houses 
and become quite as troublesome as the ants already 
mentioned. 

Excellent success has been had in destroying these 
ants with the use of bisulphide of carbon applied in 
their nests. The method consists in pouring an ounce 
or two of the bisulphide into each of a number of 
holes made in the nest with a stick, promptly closing 
the holes with the foot. The bisulphide penetrates 
through the underground tunnels and kills the ants 
in enormous numbers, and if applied with sufficient 
liberality will exterminate the whole colony. 

When the nests of any of these ants can not be lo- 
cated, there is no other resource but the temporary 
expedient of destroying them wherever they occur in 
the house. The best means of effecting this end is to 
attract them to small bits of sponge moistened with 
sweetened water and placed in the situations where 
they are most numerous. These sponges may be col- 
lected several times daily and the ants swarming in 
them destroyed by immersion in hot water. It is re- 
ported also that a sirup made by dissolving borax and 
sugar in boiling water will effect the destruction of 
the ants readily and in numbers. The removal of the 
attracting substances, wherever practicable, should 
always be the first step. 

THE WHITE ANT. 

Our topic will not have been fully covered without 
consideration of the so-called " white ant," which in 
reality is not an ant at all, but belongs with the 
Neuroptera and is allied to the dragon flies and May 
flies The only analog}' with ants is in superficial 
resemblance and in the social habits of the two 
groups, in which great similarity exists. The popular 
acquaintance with the termite or white ant is mainly 
derived from witnessing its nuptial spring flight, 
when the small, brownish, ant-like creatures with 
long glistening white wings emerge from cracks in 
the ground or from crevices in buildings, swarming 
out sometimes in enormous numbers, so that they 
may often be swept up by the quart. These winged 



individuals are not the ones which do the damage, 
however, and are a mere colonizing form. The real 
depredators are soft-bodied, large-headed, milky- 
white insects, less than a quarter of an inch in length, 
which may often be fojnd in numbers under rotting 
boards or in decaying stumps. These last are the 
workers and soldiers, and constitute the bulk of the 
colony for most of the year, the winged migrating 
forms, consisting of the sexed individuals, appearing 
normally only once a year, usually in spring or 
early summer. 

The white ants present, in an entirely distinct order 
of insects, another of those most curious problems of 
communal societies which find so many examples 
among the ants, bees, and wasps. A colony of white 
ants includes workers, soldiers, the young of the 
various forms, and, at the proper season of the year, 
the winged males and females ; also a single parent 
pair, the specially developed king and queen. In 
the case of the common white ant of this country 
{Termes /iavipes), the true fully developed queen or 
mother of the colony and her consort, the fully 
developed king or male, have never been found. 
The soldiers or workers are degraded or undevel- 
oped individuals of both sexes, differing in this re- 
spect from ants and bees, in which the workers are 
all undeveloped females. 

The economy of the termites is almost exactly 
analogous to that of the ants and bees. The workers 
attend to all the duties of the colony, make the ex- 
cavations, build the nests, care for the young, and 
protect and minister to the wants of the queen or 
mother ant. In this they are assisted somewhat by 
the soldiers, whose duty, however, is also protective, 
their enormous development of head and jaws indi- 
cating their role as the fighters or defenders of the 
colony. Both the workers and soldiers are blind. 
The colonizing individuals differ from the others in 
being fully developed sexually and in possession of 
very long wings, which normally lie flat over each 
other, the upper wings concealing the lower, and both 
projecting beyond the abdomen. These wings have 
a very peculiar suture near the base, where they can 
be readily broken off, leaving mere stumps. At the 
time of the spring flight the winged individuals 
emerge from the colony very rapidly, frequently 
swarming in clouds out of doors, and after a short 
flight fall to the ground and very soon succeed in 
breaking off their long, clumsy wings at the suture 
referred to. In this swarming or nuptial flight they 
come out in pairs and under favorable conditions 
each pair might establish a new colony, but in point 
of fact this probably rarely if ever happens. They 
are weak flyers, clumsy, and not capable of extensive 
locomotion on foot, and are promptly preyed upon 
and destroyed by many insectivorous animals, and 
rarely indeed do any of the individuals escape. 

Theoretically, if one of these pairs succeeded in 
finding a decaying stump or other suitable condition 
at hand, they would enter it, and the king and queen, 
being both active, would attend to the wants of the 
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new colony and superintend the rearing of the first 
brood of workers and soldiers, which would then 
assume the laborious duties of the young colony. 
Thereafter the queen, by constant and liberal feeding 
and absolute inaction, would increase immensely, 
her abdomen becoming many thousand times its 
original size. She would practically lose the power 
of locomotion and become a mere egg-laying machine 
of enormous capacity. Allied species whose habits 
have been studied in this particular indicate an egg- 
laying rate of sixty per minute, or something like 
80,000 per day. 

In the absence of a queen, however, while ants are 
able to develop from a very young larvae or a nymph 
of what would otherwise become a winged female 
what is known as a supplementary queen, which is 
never winged and never leaves the colony. This 
supplementary queen is smaller than the perfect 
5exed queen, but subserves all the needs of the colony 
in the matter of egg laying, and is the only parent 
insect so far found in the nests of the common white 
ant in this country. Whether a true queen exists or 
not is, therefore, open to question ; if not, all the in- 
dividuals which escape in the spring and summer 
migrations must perish, and this swarming would, 
therefore, have to be considered a mere survival of a 
once useful feature in the economy of this insect, now 
no longer, or rarely, of service. 

The normal method of the formation of new colonies 
is probably by the mere division or splitting up of old 
ones or the carrying of infested logs or timbers from 
one point to another. 

The development of these curious insects is very 
simple. There is scarcely any metamorphosis, the 
change from the young larva to the adult being very 
gradual and without any marked difference in struc- 
ture. They feed on decaying wood or vegetable ma- 
terial of any sort, and are able to carry their excava- 
tions into any timbers which are moistened, or into 
furniture, books, or papers stored in rooms which are 
at all moist. Their food is the finely divided ma- 
terial into which they bore, and from which they seem 
to be able to extract a certain amount of nourish- 
ment, sometimes redevouring the same material sev- 
eral times. They are also somewhat cannibalistic, 
and will devour the superfluous members of the col- 
ony without compunction, and normally consume all 
dead individuals, cast skins, and other refuse mate- 
rial. They may also feed to a certain extent on the 
liquids produced by the decaying vegetable matter 
in which they live, and perhaps on the fungoid ele- 
ments resulting from such decay. They are capable 
also of exuding a sort of nectar, which is used to 
feed the young and the royal pair, and which they 
also generously give to each other. 

All except the migrating winged forms are incap- 
able of enduring full sunlight, and the soft, delicate 
bodies of the workers, soldiers, and young rapidly 
shrivel when exposed. In all their operations, there- 
fore, they carefully conceal themselves, and in their 
mining of timbers or books and papers the surface 



is always left intact, and whenever it is necessary for 
them to extend their colonies it is only done under 
the protection of covered runways, which they con- 
struct of particles of comminuted wood or little pel- 
lets of excrement. In this way the damage which 
they are doing is often entirely hidden, and not until 
furniture breaks down or the underpinning and tim- 
bers of houses or floors yield is the injury recognized. 
The swarming of winged individuals in the early 
summer, if in or about houses, is an indication of 
their injurious presence and warrants an immediate 
investigation to prevent serious damage later on. 

The common termite of America is very wide- 
spread, occurring from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada southward to the Gulf. It has 
been found on the mountains of Colorado and Wash- 
ington at a height of over 7,000 feet. In prairie 
regions it may often be seen during the swarming 
season issuing from the ground at frequent intervals 
over large pasture tracts, where it must feed on the 
roots of grass and other herbage. It has also been 
carried to other countries and is a common and often 
very injurious enemy of buildings and libraries in 
Europe. A closely allied and equally injurious Euro- 
pean species {Termes lucifugus) has also been brought 
to this country in exchange for ours, but compared 
with our own species is somewhat rare though already 
widely distributed. In this country serious damage 
to buildings from the white ant has not been of com- 
mon occurrence, especially in the North, except in 
some notable instances. In Europe our species has 
caused greater damage, and some years ago gained 
access to one of the Imperial hothouses at Vienna, 
and in spite of all efforts to save the building it was 
necessary ultimately to tear it down and replace it 
with an iron structure. In this country instances are 
on record of very serious damage to books and 
papers. An accumulation of books and papers be- 
longing to the State of Illinois was thoroughly ruined 
by their attacks. A school library in South Carolina, 
which had been left closed for the summer, was 
found on being opened in the autumn to be com- 
pletely eaten out and rendered valueless. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture an accumulation of records 
and documents stored in a vault which was not thor- 
oughly dry, and allowed to remain undisturbed for 
several years, on examination proved to be thor- 
oughly mined and ruined by white ants. Humboldt, 
on the authority of Hagen, accounts for the rarity of 
old books in New Spain by the frequency of the de- 
structive work of these insects. 

Numerous instances of damage to underpinning 
of buildings and to timbers are also on record. The 
flooring of one of the largest sections of the United 
States National Museum has, for some years back, 
been annually undermined and weakened by a very 
large colony of these pests which could not be lo- 
cated, and finally, the present season, the authorities 
solved the problem by replacing it with a cement 
flooring. A few years since it was found necessary 
to tear down and rebuild three frame buildings in 
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Washiriijton in consequence of the work of this 
insidious foe. 

Damage of the sort mentioned has occurred as far 
north as Boston, but, as stated, greatly increases as 
one approaches the tropics, where the warmth and 
moisture are especially suited to the development 
and multiplication of these insects. Here houses 
and furniture are never safe from attack. The sud- 
den crumbling into masses of dust of chairs, desks, 
or other furniture, and the mining and destruction of 
collections of books and papers, are matters of com- 
mon experience, very little hint of the damage being 
given by a surface inspection, even when the interior 
of timber or boards has been thoroughly eaten out, 
leaving a mere paper shell. While confining their 
work almost solely to moistened or decaying timbers 
or vegetable material of any sort, books, and papers 
that are somewhat moist, they are known to work 
also in living ^rees, carrying their mines through the 
moist and nearly dead heart wood. In this way 
some valuable trees in Boston were so injured as to 
make their removal necessary. In Florida they are 
often the cause of great damage to orange trees, 
working around the crowns and in the roots of trees. 
They are sometimes also the occasion of consider- 
able loss in conservatories, attacking cuttings and 
the roots of plants. In prairie regions also their 
work must necessarily be of the latter nature. 

The white ant is not confined to country places, but 
is just as apt to occur in the midst of towns, and espe- 
cially in buildings which are surrounded by open 
lawns containing growing trees and flower beds 
richly manured. 

The first means of protection, therefore, consists 
in surrounding all libraries or buildings in which arti- 
cles of value are stored with clear spaces and graveled 
or asphalted walks. The normal habit of these insects 
of breeding in decaying stumps and partially rotted 
posts or boards immediately suggests the wisdom of 
the prompt removal of all such material which would 
otherwise facilitate the formation or perpetuation of 
their colonies. Complete dryness in buildings is an 
important means of rendering them safe from attack, 
and the presence of flying termites at any time in the 
spring or summer should be followed immediately by 
a prompt investigation to locate the colony and de- 
termine the possibilities of damage. The point of 
emergence of winged individuals may approximately, 
though not always, indicate the location of the colony, 
and if it can be got at by the removal of flooring or 
opening the walls, the colony may be destroyed by 
the removal of the decaying or weakened timbers and 
a thorough drenching with steam, hot water, or, pref- 
erably, kerosene or some other petroleum oil. The 
destruction of winged individuals as they emerge is 
of no value whatever; the colony itself must be 
reached or future damage will not be interfered with 
in the least. If the colony be inaccessible it may 
sometimes.be possible to inject into the wall 
crevices, from which the winge" 
emerging, kerosene in sufficient c 



main nest, if the conditions be such as to indicate 
that it may be near by, and by this means most, if not 
all, of the inmates may be killed. In all districts of 
the South frequent examinations of libraries and 
stored papers should be made. 

The advisability, in regions where the ant is likely 
to be especially destructive, of giving all buildings a 
stone foundation or imbedding all the lower timbers 
and joists in cement will be at once evident. 

— G ood Housekeepings 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A PICKED-UP BREAKFAST. 

** There's many a slip 'twixt cup and lip,** 
In the way of a Picked- up Breakfast, 

And many a lip that fain would slip 

Away from an early kitchen drip 

Of a larder lean, on its morning trip, 

And to some other haven skip, 

With scorn declining to partake 

Of anything less than a sirloin steak. 
In place of a Picked-ap Breakfast. 

Worse things have happened— happen ttill. 
Than a seat at a Picked-up Breakf a&t ; 

An egg or two well*boi!ed, with skill, 

And tried, " turned over,*' browned at will. 

An omelet whisked together quick. 

Served hot in time to be the " nick,'* 

Or a fresh-laid egg on a bit of toast 
* Is no light affair or idle boast, 
As part of a Picked-up Breakfast. 

Of the many things that's good to eat, 

Is oft a Picked up Breakfast, 
Prepared by a housemaid trim and neat. 
With winning, welcome smiles to greet 
When asking one to take a seat, 
At what is thought so incomplete, 
E'en though it be but corned beef hash. 
With this and that too oft called tra^h. 

Made into a Picked-up Breakfast. 
With kitchen trials sad and sore, 

A hasty Picked-up Breakfast, 
From odds and ends of the day before. 
Has oft much genuine metal and ore, 
Tidbits of this and that by the score, 
Perhaps behind the kitchen door, 
Handy to have if wanted quick, 
In case " somebody's taken sick,"— 

For a hastily Picked-up Breakfast. 
There's oft a silver-lining cloud, 

Behind a Picked-up Breakfast, 
At which some rise to " cry aloud," 
And join a would-be "witty " crowd, 
Though very poor, yet very proud. 
Who go about, with heads low bowed, 
Welcoming coming hungry hours. 
Rather than recognize the powers 

That prepare a Picked-up Breakfast 
Then let us meekly rise and sing. 

The joys of a Picked-up Breakfast, 
Many of which are fit for a king, 
Or noble lord one may please to bring, 
When the ** rising bell " begins to ring, 
And the " ready " bell with its ting-a-ling, 
If nothing more it serves to bring 
Than coffee, an egg and a chicken wing, 

Give Thanks for a Picked-up Breakfast. 

—John Wentivorth, 
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Ort^inal in Goob Housekeeping. 

HOW TO MAKE COFFEE. 

** First buy the best coffee, and then— put plenty in.'* 

—Old Saying. 
To have your coffee s«^rong and good, 
Some things must first be understood. 
For if you slight one single rule. 
Neglect the pot or make too full. 
Omit to stir it when you ought, 
Or use the coiifee cheaply bought,— 
Then be quite sure youll not succeed 
Who as he runs may often read. 

Hot water now, 
One cup allow 
To each and ev'iy drinker, 
And still one more, 
Completes the score 
For e*en a tariff tinker. 

Cleanse well your pot. 

With water hot. 
Then use the coffee which is best. 

For each a spoon, 

Night, morn or noon, 
Ten minutes* boil will do the rest. 
But if, oh man, the strength be not, 
Add still a spoon for coffee oot. 

— Isaac Edmunson Wade, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

HIDDEN TREASUBES. 

** What rival's near ? a china iar, 
China's the passion of her soul; 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 
Can kindle wishes in her heart. 
Inflame with joy or break her reit." 

—Gay. 

I HERE is a class of treasure 
hunters who do not sail to mid- 
Pacific islands with strangely 
acquired charts, nor do they 
dive among coral reefs or dig 
where Captain Kidd anchored. 
Instead they disturb the dust 
of ages in the attic, peer along 
the top of the cellar wall, in- 
vade the pantry, and above all, 
ransack the corner cupboards 
of the land. These treasure 
seekers may be subdivided into three classes; the 
commercial, who buy to sell again; the acquisitive 
who like to collect something, and the genuine lover 
of old china, who is almost always an antiquarian by 
nature and values it for its intrinsic worth ; for the 
bit of sentiment connected with it ; for the beauty of 
iis color and design, but most of all as a fragile, yet 
lasting perpetuator of the history of our country. 

Pages of dry-as-dust records do not appeal to 
patriotism or bring the past before us as do these 
old plates and platters, teacups and sugar bowls 
which were printed to commemorate the events that 
shaped the destiny of America. The enthusiasm of 
the time, which must have actuated the seleciion of 
stirring events as embellishment, seems to have been 
imprisoned under the glaze and so preserved for us. 




A careless reading of an account of the battle of 
Lake Champlain does not place the brave Mac 
Donough*s magnificent achievement before us so 
vividly, as does the somewhat blurred blue plare 
known as the *' Victory" plate. Perhaps the ship 
pictured on the dish was the one built in twenty days 
from trees growing on the bank of the river ; at all 
events it is a bit of the times, and has come down to 
us an object lesson of that which may be accom- 
plished by resolution and courage inspired by right. 

Histories may stand unopened upon the library 
shelves, but bring out the "Landing" platter or 
plate with its rich blue ; hang it on the dining room 
wall, and the gallant Lafayette seems to step into the 
gro:p gathered around it " I caught a glimpse of him 
as he passed down Genesee street," says one. " My 
grandfather shook hands with him," says another. 

" My great-great-grandfather fought by his side," 
quietly remarked a third ; while all recalled his 
bravery and courtesy ; his affectionate remembrance 
of those who shared danger with him, as exemplified 
in his kneeling to kiss the turf above a comrade's 
grave with the touching remark : " Id repose un 
cceur noble /^^ 

Dishes bearing Lafayette designs are much sought 
by collectors and students of history; the print 
known as the "Lafayette Landing" design being 
the most valuable. In the foreground there are 
guards mounted upon galloping horses, while ihe 
middle distance consists of ships decorated with 
flags ; of smaller craft, and at the right a view of the 
pier and entrance to Castle Garden ; while the high 
lights of this china picture are supplied by heavy 
white clouds and smoke from the cannons in front. 
At the base, in dark blue letters, are the words : 
" Landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden, New York, 
August 24th, 1824." 

Speaking of hidden treasure: I saw at Richfield 
Springs a few years ago a whole barrel of " Land- 
ing" ware. I do not know whether the set was 
complete ; the pieces I saw unwrapped were saucers 
and small plates— tea and pie plates. These dishes 
were heirlooms and were highly prized on that 
account rather than for their historic interest. Their 
possessor said she was keeping them for early asso- 
ciation's sake 

In a cupboard of which I know, a high comer cup- 
board, there is a miscellaneous collection of old 
china ; mulberry bowls, odd little copper lustre 
pitchers, unique, uncatalogued, gravy boats ; several 
"Utica" plates, as well as some pretty flowered 
plates of no especial value but in perfect condition, 
while there are some teapots and sugar bowls of 
really rare designs. But again, the owner is " keep- 
ing " them. None of the pieces in this cupboard have 
historical value, but there is a china closet in which 
repose— yes, actually repose, for they aje rarely dis- 
turbed, eleven " Temperance " plates without a nick 
or crack. 

This interesting plate is rare and valuable. The 
paste is creamy white and the printing, clearly done. 
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is in black. At the base of the design are the words : 
** Temperance," ** Sobriety," and above them, indis- 
tinctly pictured, are broken wineglasses, jugs and 
decanters. In the center, a shield bearing a number 
of designs— a beehive, a sailor, a cornucopia, a 
snake, a pile of money, the letters '* I. H. S." above 
an open Bible, has also these mottoes : "Industry, 
Freedom, Plenty, Health, Wealth, Wisdom." This 
shield is supported by the figures of a man and 
woman who also hold banners bearing upon them 
** Sobriety" and "Domestic Comfort;*' at the top 
of the plate the motto, " Firm as an Oak," is printed 
upon a scroll, and just below the shield, " Be Thou 
Faithful Unto Death." The plate is unmarked and 
is as often called the " Masonic " as the " Temper- 
ance " plate. It is of Staffordshire ware. 

These plates were purchased in Albany between 
fifty and sixty years ago, as a souvenir of a carriage 
journey taken there, thence to Boston, and recall to 
their present possessor the old family carriage, now 
standing neglected and dusty, and the faithfulness 
of the colored driver who was loyal to the family's 
interests for forty years. In this same china closet 
there is a yellow Wedgwood coffee pitcher with a 
spirited design in raised work, of hounds in full chase 
after a fox. 

Until recently the real historic worth of old china 
has not been appreciated, especially of the Stafford- 
shire wares — the most valuable prints having been 
made by those factories— the most interesting being 
the "States" platters and plates, struck off to com- 
memorate the admission of Kentucky into the Union. 

Many specimens of these wares are yet to be 
found, although the housewife of a half century ago 
is responsible for the destruction of much that would 
now be highly prized. In many instances she tired 
of her "old blue," relegated it to the kitchen cup- 
board and replaced it with shining white or white 
and gold. It was often used for culinary purposes, 
many fine pieces having been irretrievably ruined 
by the grease from pie crust. Not long ago I saw 
some especially desirable blue plates and saucers 
which served to hold the drainage from flowerpots. 

Just what occult quality old china possesses who 
can tell? It has, at all events, the power of rein- 
stating itself in its owner's affections, however it may 
have been disregarded, the moment it is desired by 
another. " No, I will not part with it," declared a 
woman who was drying berries upon a fine old blue 
plate. " If it is worth anything, I'll keep it." Ab- 
solutely nothing can be done by the collector in 
such an encounter except to say, *' Good afternoon," 
as gracefully as possible. 

China hunting is a delicate pursuit and requires 
either a bold and unflinching front or the nicest tact. 
Those who "rush in where angels fear to tread," 
the suave, smooth depredator of the worth of the 
dish which is desired, and the one who approaches 
the subject with utmost delicacy, fares much alike. 
Although the commercial collector usually pays the 
least and gets the most. Nor is this pursuit ayf/i de 



siicU fad. Robert Cecil gave Queen Elizabeth a cup 
of " celadon." The women of 1620 were enthusiastic 
collectors ; a poet of that period wrote lines, " To a 
Lady, on her Passion for Old China." Bulwer 
portrays to us how Lady Frances Pelham was saved 
from a disgraceful elopement by returning to secure 
her " favorite china monster," and encountering her 
husband. But what has become of the treasure trove 
of the women of other days ? Of the fragile, precious 
possessions of the " Lady Bettys " and " Lady Belin- 
das " of Pope's time } Comparatively few pieces are 
preserved in museums. 

Historical American china— rather that pertaining 
to American history is largely in the hands of private 
collectors. The amount of old ware at Washington's 
Headquarters, Morristown, New Jersey, is small. 
There is not a large showing at the Metropolitan 
Museum, while a loan exhibition does not call out 
many pieces of interest or value. It is not only in 
the hands of private collectors, which gives hope of 
final preservation by historical societies, but unfortu- 
nately in the hands of the Philistines. I know where 
there were originally three " Lovejoy " plates. They 
were given to three brothers. Two were* soon de- 
stroyed, the third plate is well preserved and will be 
placed where it will be safely kept. This design is 
exceedingly interesting; those bearing the inscrip- 
tion, " Lovejoy — the First Martyr to American Lib- 
erty, Alton, Nov. 7th, 1837," having been the gift of 
the English Anti-Slavery Society to the American 
Abolitionists shortly after the death of Lovejoy, sold 
at auction in New York, and the proceeds devoted ta 
further the interests of the society. The three plates 
mentioned were those left of six, originally owned by 
a well-known abolitionist. 

" Flowing blue " is, next to " willow ware, * the 
most commonly found of all old china. It has na 
especial value except for its rich dark coloring, 
although every collector likes to have at least one 
perfect piece. Davenport ware of an earlier date, 
with its fine dark blue and clear white is much more 
desirable. It has an oblong mark with "Amoy" 
printed in the center and "Davenport" just under 
it, and each piece bears the "anchor" mark; an 
anchor with " Davenport" in a half circle above it; 
this mark is impressed in the china. A few years 
later a fair imitation of this china was made. The 
coloring, however, is not nearly as good, and the 
design of the Chinese garden scene with the man- 
darins and umbrella is blurred. 

Valuable pieces are often come across unexpect- 
edly, having been bought at an auction "to save 
other dishes " as one woman told me. A New York 
woman who spends her summers on a Rhode Island 
beach discovered a " Pilgrim " plate beneath a piece 
of pie, some pork and beans and potatoes which 
formed the dinner of a man who comes to do odd 
jobs about her cottage. Following this valuable clue 
she found a set of Staffordshire ware of different de- 
signs, chiefly shell-bordered plates and platters with 
views of American scenery, more especially of the 
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colleges of the land in the center; also a number of 
** States " pieces, notably a teapot and sugar bowl. 

At a country fair I once found a tine old blue plate 
of the moss rose and copper luster pattern, showing 
its beauty in the triangle left by the removal of a 
piece of pumpkin pie, and promptly bought pie and 
plate. The obliging owner said she had a sugar 
bowl to match which she would send and get for me, 
but unfortunately it was full of " drippings." A china 
descent indeed, from a repository of sweets to " fried 
meat fat!" A cream colored "Tunstall" teapot 
of "kingfisher" design almost stumbled into my 
possession. 

Light blue ** Longport " ware is fine, and attractive 
in shape ; the washbowl and pitcher of this ware is 
especially refined ; a thin, light stone china of grace- 
ful form. Parts of dinner sets are now and then 
found, although they are apt to be discolored. 

A dinner set of "Davenport" ware, a sprigged 
china tea set, and a full set of "Longport" ware 
formed the outfit of a bride of seventy years ago. 
There were also water and cream pitchers of copper 
luster. A few years later a silver or Brittania tea 
service was added. 

Among the cupboard treasures a cider mug and 
tray of brown pottery is now and then unearthed. 
The mug holds a quart and was set upon the coals to 
heat. When it was piping hot and sprinkled with 
red pepper it was placed upon the tray, which served 
not only to keep great-grandfather's knees from burn- 
ing, but held the overflow of cider. All were invited 
to take a sip as a "nightcap," and perhaps in those 
days of draughty rooms with their great fireplaces it 
was a necessary precaution against cold. 

These articles are glazed, of reddish-brown color 
and are ornamented wiih a crude design in orange. 
They are known to be considerably over one hundred 

years old. 

^Ada MarU Peck. 

OngiBal in Good Housekeeping. 

TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 

554. For night sweats, cold sage tea. 

555. For neuralgia, wet cloths of alcohol and water, 
or paregoric, or laudanum and water, and laid on a 
hot water bottle, and the part steamed over it. 

556. For pains in the stomach, a hot water bottle. 

557. For pneumonia symptoms, hot water bottles 
in the hands, under the knees, under the arms and at 
the soles of the feet. 

558. For sprains or bums, tincture of arnica. 

559. For a cut artery, a small cord or a handker- 
chief, tied tightly between it and the heart. 

560. For bilious colic, soda and ginger in hot water. 

561. For tickling in the throat, gargling with salt 
water. 

562. For cold in the head, powdered borax, 
snufEed up the nostrils. 

Try again next month. 

^Ruih HalL 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WATER LILIES. 

Upon the bosom of the dark, blue river, 

Floating lie the water lilies white ; 
Rising, falling, ebbing, drifting, sinking, 

Half their modest beauty hid aivay from sight. 

Dainty flowers ! sweet with rarest perfume I 

Little dream ye, as ye idle lie, 
That for some, a Heaven-appointed mission 

Waits, in answer to a mandate from the sky. 

Stealing softly into quiet sick rooms 
With a message from an absent friend. 

Saying, " We are sorry," or, ** We miss you ; '* 
Could a flower find sweeter, dearer end ? 

Many an alabaster box of ointment, 
Though it may not lave His precious feet. 

Will be reckoned as if "done unto ** Him, 
When at last we shall the Saviojr meet. 

— Marie Burr^ 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A VARIETY OP SPONGE CAKE RECIPES 
With Some General Bulee. 

OF all the many varieties of cake concocted of 
rich and manifold materials there is none 
that surpasses in dainty wholesomeness a 
well-made, rightly baked sponge cake. To 
make this cake that which it ought to be— a " solidi- 
fied mass of foam "—requires the freshest of eggs, 
the purest of sugar and the finest of fiour, put to- 
gether with the most delicate of touches. To 
fix this foaming mixture, it must be baked in a 
quick oven. 

Sponge cake can be made either of a snowy white- 
ness or a golden yellow. The first is sometimes 
fancifully called "angel cake" and the latter 
"sunshine cake." 

There are a few general rules that must be observed 
to ensure success in making any and all varieties of 
sponge cake. The eggs must be fresh and cool, so 
they can be beaten to a stiff foam. The sugar must 
be fine and dry. The flour made light by putting it 
through a fine sieve once or twice. The cake must 
be baked quickly. After the cake is put in the oven 
the door must not be opened until the cake is set, 
which will be in from ten to fifteen minutes, and when 
the pan is turned or moved it must be done very 
gently. The cake must not be removed from the 
pan until cool. 

If these rules and the directions given in the fol- 
lowing recipes are carefully observed, the results 
will be certain success, in the shape of a perfect 
sponge cake. 
Sponge Cake, No. I. 

Two even cupfuls of powdered sugar and the yolks of 
twelve eggs beaten together until very light; then add 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; the grated 
rind of a lemon and the juice of half a one, beating light; 
add one and one-half pints of fiour, in which two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder has been sifted, stirring only 
enough to mix the flour. Bake in two square tins. 
Sponge Cake. No. 2. 

Four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; one 
glass of sugar, rounded full, beaten into the yolks ; add 
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the whites with a quarter of a glass of water ; lastly, one 
glass of flour, packed and rounded. This recipe gives us 
the sponge cake of our grandmothers, of a close, fine 
grain, its lightness due entirely to eggs. It is taken from 
the manuscript recipe book of the mistress of a Virginia 
home, a legacy from her mother. 
Hot Water Sponge Cake. 

In a mixing bowl break four eggs and beat until frothed, 
then add two cupf uls of sugar and beat well together, then 
two cupfuls of flour into which has been mixed three and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder; lastly, two-thirds 
of a cupful of boiling water. Bake in two square tins. 
If desired, the two squares can be put together with 
frosting. 
White Sponge Cake or Angel Cake. 

On a large platter beat to a stiff froth or foam the 
whites of ten eggs; add one and one-half tumblerfuls of 
pulverized sugar. To one tumblerful of fine flour add one 
heaping teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a small pinch 
of salt. Sift all twice through a fine sieve. Add to the 
eggs and sugar, stirring lightly. The pan must not be 
greased. Turn on the side to cool when taken from the 
oven. This cake will require something over half an 
hour to bake in a moderate oven. 
Sunshine Cake. 

This is made very similarly to the angel cake, except 
the well-beaten yolks of five eggs are added to the mix- 
ture made by stirring the whites and sugar together. In 
this cake granulated sugar can be used. It will require 
about three-quarters of an hour to bake. 
Sponge Cake With Milk. 

One eggy white and yolk beaten separately to a froth ; 
one cupful of sui^ar, one cupful of milk, one and two-third 
cupfuls of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda ; 
mix in the order named and flavor with lemon extract. 
Berwick Sponge Cake. 

Beat six eggs two minutes, add three cupfuls of sugar, 
beat five minutes ; two cupfuls of flour, with two very 
small teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, beat one minute ; 
half the rind, grated, and the juice of one lemon, two cup- 
fuls of flour and a bit of salt. Bake twenty minutes. 
Sponge Jelly Cake. 

Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, in which has been dissolved 
half a teaspoonful of soda and two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; flavor with nutmeg. Bake in a long tin; while 
warm spread with jelly and roll up. 
Sponge Gingerbread. 

Melt a piece of butter the size of a hen*s egg; mix with 
a pint of molasses a tablespoonful of ginger and a quart 
of flour. Dissolve a heaping tablespoonful of saleratus 
in half a pint of milk; strain and mix it with the rest of 
the ingredients. Add suflicient flour to make it roll out 
easily, roll half an inch thick and bake on flat tins in a 
quick oven. If good Orleans molasses is used this cake 
will be very light and spongy. 
Ginger Sponge Cake. 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of butter, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, four eggs, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of milk, one teaspoonful of soda and one heaping table- 
spoonful of ginger. 

The crust of a perfect sponge cake is so crisp 
and sugary that most persons prefer them without 



frosting, sprinkling them instead with very tine 
pulverized sugar. 

During the winter small cakes of various kinds 
have made their appearance on many stylish tables. 
None among them are more delicious than the small, 
oblong sponge cakes. They are baked in tins four 
inches long and two wide, and can be made by any 
of the recipes giv^n. 

-^Marf^aret Ryder, 

Orifrinal in Good Housbkbeping. 

THE ROSE OF DUTCHER'S COOLLY. 

The Rose of Dutcher*s Coolly 

Is a rose within a book 
And I prize her smile so truly, 

Her every word and look, 
That I hold her something rarer 

Than jewels of a mine, 
Nor to Elzevirs compare her 

This human rose of mine. 

In no trim garden planted, 

This rose of sun and dew, 
It glows in clime unchanted « 

Of story old and new I 
The color and the vagrance 

Of happiness and youth, 
A dream of song and fragrance 

From sunny isles of Truth. 

From the Rose of Butcher's Coolly 

I sweet nepenthe borrow 
For all of life's unruly 

Perplexities and sorrow ; 
As Douglas she is tender, 

As Highland Mary true, 
The lissome sunbeams lend her 

A joy forever new. 

She walks the ways of duty 

A sweet transplanted rose. 
But ever love and beauty 

Alone of nature knows, 
E'en as the wild rhodora. 

While eyes are made for seeing 
The Rose of Dutcher's Coolly 

Has own excuse for being. 

^ Is adore Baker, 



Compiled for Goon Housekeeping. 

SOCIAL HOMES. 

Contact with other minds is the means by which children 
are educated. 

Children, reared in a home with few or no associations, 
will grow up either boorish or sensitively timid. 

The human face is a thing which should be able to 
bring the heart into blossom with a moment^s shining. 

God's blessings are not cumulative. The manna that 
fell in the wilderness came every day, and spoiled witn 
the keeping. 

Homes, like individuals, have their relations to each 
other; and, as no man liveth to himself alone, no home 
should live to itself alone. 

It is cruel to deny to children the opportunity, not only 
to become accustomed from their first consciousness to 
the forms of society, but to enjoy its influence upon their 
developing life. 
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THE 5T0RY OF THE WHEEL. 



The spinning wheel was once a tower 

Of strength to every nation, 
In matters of health and wealth a power, 

For high and low of station ; 
Maidens were taught to card and spin 

Fine yarns for household weaving, 
Of wool and flax, with " tow " mixed in, 

Domestic needs relieving. 

First came the " hatchel " and the " card," 

Next warp and woof with shuttle. 
Weaving cloth by inches, feet or yard. 

By hand-work sure and subtle. 
The spinning, then, as now, being done 

By nimble hands and feet. 
While wheels were whirled and yarns were spun 

At home — not on the street. 



The water-wheel came next to view. 

And worked a revolution. 
Leaving spinning-wheels with little to do. 

In the work of evolution, 
As machinery took the place of hands, 

When invention led the way, 
For genius rose in many lands, 

And came prepared to stay. 



The winds of heaven were also found 

To possess a driving power. 
On wheels uplifted from the ground, 

Among the clouds that lower. 
The steam-god, too, turned in a claim 

For an industrial place. 
From tea-kettle Watts to men of fame. 

In the water and steam test race. 



Ben Franklin came and with his rod. 

From an electric laden sky. 
Drew from the heavens the wrath of God, 

In lightning bolts from on high. 
Bringing the dawn of a fateful day. 

Of an all-producing power, 
And turning labor into play, 

The work of a year in an hour. 
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The railway crossed the steamboat track, 

The telegraph stopped the wheels 
Of the slow mail coach, turning it back 

Among forgotten signs and seals, 
The cablegram followed the telegraph then. 

Far down in the ocean's bed. 
To carry abroad from men to men 

Everything done or said. 

Both cot and castle now within call. 

Without recourse to wind or weather, 
From hill and dale, from home or hall. 

Individually all are together, 
And the wheels of time keep turning round. 

With improvements every minute. 
Until those who are not up-to-date found 

Have no show for being in it. 

United with electricity in one hand, 

A destiny flag in the other. 
Rolling away on a cycle grand, 

From this sphere to that of another, 
Little now being left for the world, en masse. 

To think of, for woe or weal, 
For old or young, for lad or lass. 

But a ride to heaven awheel. 

Thus last of all came the wheel of the day. 

After having been e vol u ted, 
From a big and little wheel for play, 

To a wheel to every want suited, 
Until multitudes with cycles go. 

For health, and wealth, and pleasure, 
Men and women, all in a row. 

With lightning speed and measure. 
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THE HOUR GLASS. 

Tis only a tiny hour glass 

That a childish hand may hold, 
And a streamlet trickling through it 

Of shining desert gold. 
And 'tis grain by grain, from glass to glass, 
That the tiny sand drops hourly pass. 

It is only a tiny hour glass, 

But each shining golden grain 
Marks a moment of joy and pleasure, 

A moment of sorrow and pain, 
To the sad heart the hours pass slowly by. 
At joy's light touch they swiftly fly. 

Each quickly fleeting moment 

Wields a tremendous power ; 
The destinies of a nation 

May be changed in a single hour. 
Use then the hours in the cause of right 
And darkness must yield to a flood of light. 

^^_^^^^^^ —A. A T, 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

MBS. PHILANDER EVANS' PRECAUTION 
And the Solying of a Great Mystery. 

IRCUMSTANCES conspired to 
cheat me out of a summer vaca- 
tion, so I took the next best thing, 
namely a winter vacation. The 
tyrant I call my employer objected, 
but when I told him I must take a 
rest or else go to an insane asylum, 
he gave his reluctant consent. 

"And where are you going ? " he 
asked, opening his note book and 
holding his pencil over the page. 

" That," I replied, " I will not 

tell you or anybody. I don't want 

to hear from town or from any one 

I know, while I am gone. It is enough that after 

two weeks I shall be back again on duty." 

While a substitute was being found, I wrote to the 
postmaster of an obscure village forty miles from 
town, asking for the address of some one who would 
take a boarder for two weeks. In a few days came 
the answer that Mrs. Philander Evans took boarders 
in summer, and would perhaps take one in winter. 
So I wrote to her, and by return mail got a satisfac- 
tory reply. My substitute was found just then, so I 
started for Rockford without telling Mrs. Philander 
Evans when I was coming. I trusted to luck to find 
some one to carry me to her house, for it did not 
seem to me that I could stay in the city another 
minute. As I stepped out of the close, hot car onto 
the station platform, the cold February air seemed to 
liven up my dull senses, and filled me with a vague 
excitement. The train puffed off and left me stand- 
ing there, with my small trunk, and a man who was 
regarding the two articles with curiosity and surprise. 
"Can you tell me where Mrs. Philander Evans 
lives ? " I asked. 




"Why, yes, ma'a,m,"— he was old enough to be 
my father. " She lives over to Evans's Corners." 

"And how far is that-^ " I asked, thinking that I 
could walk over there and have some one come after 
the trunk later. 

"Oh, three mile, maybe four." 

" I can't walk that ! " I exclaimed. 

" Well, no ; I shouldn't say you could. Are you a 
relative of hers ? " 

" No," I answered, " but I am going to board with 
her for two weeks. If there is any way for me to get 
there," I added, doubtfully. 

"Oh, you can get there all right," said the man, 
cheerfully. He looked at his watch. "It's about 
time for the butcher to come along, and if you'll step 
in where it's warm I'll hail him when he goes by, and 
you can ride with him." 

So I followed the man into the station. It was 
getting chilly out on the platform. He went into the 
little box of a room where there was a telegraph in- 
strument clicking, so I concluded that he was the 
agent. I had just finished my survey of the dingy 
little waiting room, with its W. C. T. U. paper rack, 
which, though entirely empty of papers, cordially in- 
vited people to " take one," when the agent spoke. 

"There he comes now," and together we went out 
to waylay the butcher. He was a pleasant-faced 
man, and listened with interest to the agent's account 
of me. 

" Why, yes," he said ; " you can ride just as well as 
not, only I can't take your trunk," and he made room 
for me on the seat beside him, while the agent 
assisted me to climb in. Then he bade me good-by 
and the butcher cart rattled off. 

I began to talk to my companion, but I very soon 
found that he was entirely able to carry on the con- 
versation with only an occasional word from me. 
He told me the names and characteristics of the 
people who lived in all the houses we passed, so that 
I began to feel as though I knew the whole of Rock- 
ford. There were not very many of these houses, 
but we had to make a more or less extended stop at 
each of them, so it was quite late in the afternoon 
when the butcher announced that the next house 
would be the Evans's. It was a two-storied, white 
house with a few large elms about it. 

"There is Mr. Evans," said my companion, as a 
man suddenly appeared at the barn door, and as 
quickly disappeared, " Did you see him } " 

" Yes," I said ; " but what on earth did he have on 
his face?" 

The butcher laughed. " Didn't you ever see a ball 
game.^" he asked. "That was a baseball mask, 
such as the catchers wear." 

" But why "—I began, and did not finish, for just 
then the horse stopped and the butcher helped me 
out. We went up the walk to the front door, which 
opened at our approach, and there stood Mrs. Phil- 
ander Evans. The butcher presented me. We 
shook hands and were friends at once. 

" If I'd only known you were comine," she said, 
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" rd have sent Philander after you ; but you're here, 
so I don't suppose it makes any difference how you 
got here. Come right in ; you must be awful cold." 
So in I went to the pleasantest, most home-like 
sitting room I ever saw. While she was negotiating 
for some meat, I had time to look about me and 
warm myself at the large stove. Then I thought of 
my fleeting glimpse of Mr. Evans. What could be 
the meaning of that mask ^ It was the only thing 
that kept me from being entirely comfortable. Per- 
haps he was insane, and showed it in this way. 

Mrs. Evans bustled about and got my room ready 
for me, building a fire in the little air-tight stove 
there for my comfort. Then, after getting supper, 
she came and sat with me in the sitting room. After 
awhile the back door slammed, and she left me. I 
heard her speak to some one ; then I heard a man's 
voice say, in a low tone not meant for my ears : 

** Won't you take this darned thing off ; my fingers 
are so clumsy with the cold that I can't do nothin' 
with it." 

I wondered if he referred to his peculiar headgear, 
and I felt a little relieved, for I had been wondering 
how the poor man would feed himself, and if I could 
keep from watching him. Five minutes later I had 
been presented to mine host, and we three were 
seated cosily at the well-spread tea table. 

And now I had a chance to take a good look at 
both Mr. and Mrs. Evans. He was a quiet, mild 
man, rather thin, but tough and muscular. To my 
relief his gentle blue eyes were perfectly sane, and 
did not look out from behind wires. Mrs. Evans 
must have been a beauty when she was young, and 
even at fifty was a handsome woman. She had great 
brown eyes, which I thought might look determined 
if need be. She had a stately figure and fresh 
complexion. 

After supper, as Mr. Evans was planning to go for 
my trunk, one of the neighbors brought it along, the 
station agent having sent it by him. 

Looking back upon it now, it seems as though that 
fortnight did not last more than a day or two, it was 
so enjoyable and delightful. The long, brisk walks 
I took, the sunsets I saw, the pleasant afternoons 
with Mrs. Evans in the cosy sitting room, the long 
night rests combined to make the time pass with 
lightning speed. The only fly in my amber was that 
baseball mask. I racked my brains trying to think 
why Mr. Evans should wear it. I had half a dozen 
different theories, but none of them seemed quite 
reasonable, and finally I gave up trying to solve the 
problem. I decided to ask Mrs. Evans about it, but 
when it came to the point I somehow couldn't do it. 

At first Mr. Evans tried to keep out of my sight, 
except at meal times, when he was very sociable in a 
quiet sort of way. Soon, however, he got so he did 
not seem to mind my seeing him out of doors with 
his mask on, and I went around with him when he 
cared for his cows and fed his hens. Once or twice 
I went with him to the wood lot, where he was at 
work, and he helped me make a fire of brush. At 



first it gave me a strange sensation whenever I looked 
at him to see his face ** behind bars," as it were, but 
I soon got used to it, and thought but little of it. 

Mrs. Evans and I grew more and more intimate. 
I followed her around while she did her work, and 
though she protested vigorously I helped her about 
dishwashing and a few other little things. 

The day for my return to drudgery came all too 
quickly. I could have cried that morning, as I 
thought that I must leave the pleasant life there and 
go back to the noisy, dirty city. But I promised my- 
self that I would return the next time I had a vaca- 
tion. Mr. Evans was to carry me to the station. He 
had put my trunk into the wagon, and right after 
dinner he went out to harness the horse. Mrs. Evans 
was hovering about me as I put on my things. Now, 
I thought, is my chance. I'll solve this mystery be- 
fore I go. So I began rather timidly, glancing out 
into the kitchen and at the mask as it hung on 
the wall : 

'* I don't want to be inquisitive, Mrs. Evans, and 
you needn't tell me if you don't want to, but I would 
like to know why Mr. Evans wears a baseball mask." 

" Why, bless your heart," she said, laughing, '* of 
course I'll tell you, and I would have before only you 
didn't say anything about it, and I thought he had 
told you. Most people speak of it the very first thing. 

" You see, my dear," she went on, " Philander is 
always and forever banging and bruising and cutting 
himself. I guess you've noticed how he has finger 
cots on most of his fingers. Well, he used always to 
be hitting his face too ; a chip would fly and strike 
him or he'd run into something in the dark, or a hen 
would fly up in his face and scratch him, or one of 
the cows would hit her horns against him, and it was 
always his face that had to suffer. 

" I did get so tired of having the neighbors ask, 

* What's happened to Mr. Evans's face now .^ ' or 

* How did Mr. Evans hurt his nose ? ' And the worst 
of all was going to church. I really felt ashamed of 
him, especially if he happened to have a black eye. 
I actually suppose strangers might have thought he 
was awful quarrelsome and got into fights, but of 
course the neighbors knew he was the most peace- 
able man that ever was. 

"Well, I got so sick of having him look like a 
prize fighter, not to speak of his feelings, that I felt 
as though something must be done. I thought first 
of the things divers wear on their heads, but I de- 
cided that would be too heavy and clumsy, and 
finally I hit on a baseball mask, and it works 
beautifully. 

" He objected at first, and vowed he wouldn't wear 
the thing, but I kept at him, and finally got my way. 
Folks laughed about it a good deal, but now they've 
got so they don't think anything of it. 

"There he comes now, and you've got to go. 
Good by, dear. Be sure you come again next year, 
won't you } " 

And so we parted, and the mystery was solved. 

— Susan Brown Robbins, 
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ASLEEP. 
I. 

The infant rests in mother's arms 
Who smiles upon its thousand charms ; 
The soft cheek, tinted like the rose, 
The quiet beauty of repose, 
As if an angel's lips did place 
Heaven's kiss of peace upon its face. 
Bids her heart bound with joyful leaps. 
While baby sleeps. 

II. 

With whiter beauty on the cheek, 
And half oped lips that do not speak, 
With folded hands upon the breast, — 
The very perfectness of rest. 
In silence and a darkened room, 
The infant lies in twilight gloom, 
And one sad mother ever weeps. 
For baby sleeps. 

—James L. 
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THE ELECTRICAL KITCHEN 
In the Household of the Twentieth Century. 

iY dearest friend, Arline, had 
just left me. We had taken 
our afternoon tea together, 
and our talk had turned upon 
the ever-fresh source of 
Arline's troubles, her servants 
and her housekeeping. Now that I 
was alone, I dropped back in my 
easy-chair, with a half sigh, and looking 
steadily into the heart of the glowing fire, 
wished dreamily that I could put off the temporal 
body, and clothed in astral body only, seek knowl- 
edge, as did the wise men of the east, under the 
direction of occult forces. Animated by this strange, 
fanciful desire, I gazed still more earnestly at the 
flames that were dancing and leaping in the grate, 
when I felt a slight wrench, and my spirit slipped 
from my body as easily as would your hand from a 
worn glove, and clothed in its astral body, seemed 
born of the stars and of fire. 

At once to command seemed natural, and I be- 
thought me of Zanoni's wise friend, Majnour, and 
called him to my aid. Immediately he was with me. 
He was wrapped from head to foot in a long robe, 
half gown, half mantle, and his face was remark- 
able ; so sunburnt and swarthy were its hues that he 
must have derived his origin in the furthest east. 

" What would you } " he asked, in a voice deep and 
sweet, but foreign in its accents. 

** Alas, Majnour, I would that you brought before 
me the picture of a kitchen," I answered, ashamed 
of my seemingly low ambition before one whose life 
was purely intellectual and spiritual, and not specify-' 
ing what kitchen. 

He touched my brow lightly, then waved his long 
thin hand, and in an instant a picture appeared 
before me. I saw a large low room, the floor snowy 



white, and sanded to perfection. At one end a broad 
fireplace was piled with logs that sent forth a brilliant 
light and genial heat. Over the fire, on a crane, hung 
a huge kettle, and reclining on settees, ranged at each 
side of the chimney piece, were men and women clad 
in old-time costume. I turned impatiently to Maj- 
nour, who still stood beside me. 

" No, no ! " I cried, " this is a kitchen of the seven- 
teenth century. I wish to look into the future. Show 
me the twentieth century kitchen." "As you will, 
child," he said. To his hundreds of years I doubt- 
less appeared but a child. " As you will ; but would 
it not be better to keep to the present or the past } 
Prying into the future never yet brought content ; it 
will awaken yearnings that will be hard to quell." 

" No matter ! " I said. In the interests of science 
I can even yearn, for modern intellects must be 
satisfied, even at the expense of the peace of one 
poor mortal ; and then, I had a nobler motive, I 
would help my friend to work out the kitchen prob- 
lem. A humorous smile lit for a moment the grave 
face, then he touched me once more. A mist ob- 
scured my sight for an instant, and when it cleared, 
the scene had changed to one vastly different. 

I seemed to stand at the portals of a large and lofty 
room. Its walls were faintly tinted gray, its floors 
tiled in pale marbles. About the rooms moved 
several maids in neat white caps and aprons, while a 
pleasant faced matron seemed to direct the whole. 

" What is this ? " I cried, ** I do not wish to visit a 
hotel, I want to see a private kitchen." 

" And this is a private kitchen," replied the guide, 
**but it is a co-operative kitchen. There are no 
longer kitchens attached to private residences. This 
kitchen provides for twenty families, and there is no 
dining room connected with it, although many co- 
operative kitchens serve the meals in a dining hall 
attached ; that is at the pleasure of the family. From 
this kitchen the meals are sent. Each family con- 
nects with the building by telephone and telau- 
tograph. Do you see that row of tablets on the wall 
there, each with the number at the top ? The number 
corresponds to the numbers on the houses of the 
patrons of the institution. The orders are sent to 
this central kitchen by a machine called the telauto- 
graph, consisting of pen and paper at both ends of 
the line. Thus, when orders are to be given, they 
are simply written out at home, and are reproduced 
here on the tablets, and the matron or superin- 
tendent, who is also the caterer, sees that they are 
attended to. The various maids do the cooking, each 
having a separate branch." 

But where are the stoves, the ranges, I cry, looking 
about the orderly room. " There are no stoves," he 
calmly replied, ** the cooking and heating is all done 
by electricity. Do you see those shelf-like pro- 
jections about the room ? The electrical machinery 
is beneath, and the heat is turned on or off at will. 
Yonder is the marble slab where the baker kneads 
her toothsome breads and biscuits. She prepares 
her loaves, carries them to the next shelf, where there 
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is enough heat for the first process ; when ready they 
are set on a raised disc, and the ieat turned on by 
pressing a button, when the process of cooking 
begins; at a given time she sets over them a tin 
cover, and they brown to the * queen's taste,' and 
are removed, light and tempting, to a shelf above. 

" Further on the vegetables are treated much the 
same, but the labor of preparing them is now me- 
chanical. Apples, potatoes, turnips, onions, any 
small vegetable is put in that machine there and 
comes out ready for cooking. A chemical solution 
cleanses the machine from all odors, and prepares it 
for further use. 

"These iron bakers are for meats, they set over 
the electrical discs to confine the odors, and keep 
them juicy. 

" This machine is for ice cream, which is now made 
very f easily, as water is frozen into ice as it is re- 
quired by the new process, the water being in this 
small tank. The cream is poured into a receptacle 
over it, where it is easily frozen, and this crank turns 
it out as desired. It can be frozen in the shape 
of fruit or flowers, by adding an attachment that 
comes with the machine. Ices are prepared in the 
same way." 

" But how bright all these tins and kettles look," 
I exclaim. "They must have an excellent dish 
washer." 

"That, too, is mechanical," said Majnour with a 
smile. "The tins, after use in cooking, are put in 
yonder tank, where they pass through a chemical 
solution and drop to the shelf below, in condition for 
future use. The dishes that the food is served on, 
which are of aluminum, gold and silver plated, and 
even in pale tints, decorated, are put in this machine, 
hot water is turned in and they are cleansed, the heat 
of the water drying them. Each maid attends to her 
own dishes, and the expense of a dish washer is done 
away with. China is seldom used now, except for 
five o'clock tea tables, as the aluminum is lighter and 
more durable, and is also cheaper and prettier." 

" But where is the pastry prepared," said I, " the 
pies and tarts that delight the palate of an American ?" 

" There are no pies made in the twentieth century 
kitchen," said my eastern friend, with his rare cold 
smile. "The people of to-day study what will best 
make bone and muscle, what will help the growth of 
the body, and so of the intellect, and there is no intel- 
lect in pie ; it is gross, too gross for present appetites. 
We have passed from an age of progress to an era of 
reform. Simplicity, refinement, intelligence are the 
order of the day, and reform begins, of necessity, in 
the kitchen. Those who wish desserts at all, and 
they are but few, have ices, creams, jellies, fruit, 
wafers, light fancy cakes ; all dreams of fine art in 
cookery, but pies and layer cakes are things of the 
past, like the glaring colors of the crude ages." 

" But how are the meals conveyed to the houses ? " 
I ask. 

"That is an easy matter," said Majnour. "Each 
family owns a case like this," pointing to one of many, 



arranged in a rack at ppe end of the room. " The 
numbers on them correspond to the numbers on the 
tablets. When a meal is prepared, it is placed on the 
tray? in the case. One tray is for meats, one for 
vegetables, this close case is for soups, and the upper 
compartment for desserts. If fruit or ices are de- 
sired, there is a miniature ice box that goes with each 
case. When all is prepared this button is pressed, 
and sufficient heat turned on to keep the contents 
warm. The case is then carried to a slide, where 
electricity takes it to the outer door of the apartment, 
and it is placed by a boy in a * trollyoid,' where in a 
thrice it reaches its destination. Two boys and two 
trollyoids are sufl5cient to carry the meals to the 
twenty families in the immediate vicinity." 

" But is not all this very expensive ? " I ask. 

" Not at all," replies my singular escort, " science 
has brought electricity to such perfection that it is 
far cheaper than the old way. You lose the expense 
of coal, of extra help, of horses, and many of the 
old time methods. The wear and tear is less on 
body and spirit. For the poorer classes there are 
kitchens providing inexpensive meals, cooked so 
nutritiously that there is far less disease, and the 
men and women are able to use their time to better 
advantage, to do away with dirt and unpleasant 
odors, and to take fresh heart and courage for the 
battle of life. To most of the kitchens of the poorer 
classes dining rooms are attached, which the public 
authorities see are kept neat and well ventilated. 
No beer or liquor is sold or permitted, and the 
families pay their pittance, and are as well provided 
for as their circumstances will allow. With good 
food there is less desire for strong drink, and as a 
general thing the people are orderly and decent." 

" We should all look bright with such a load of care 
removed from our shoulders," I responded, "this 
kitchen is so neat, so wholesome ! " 

" All due to electricity," smiled Majnour, " the floor 
is swept with an electrical brush, the tiles washed 
up by an electrical appliance that holds a soft cloth. 
Rugs are brushed by electricity, and the windows 
and paint cleaned the same way. It only needs a 
guiding hand, and a little more intelligence than of 
old. There is so much more time with this system, 
that the maids can attend training schools, and not 
being obliged to come in such close contact with dirt 
and dust, can be always clean. Doing away with the 
use of coal and the tending fires and cleaning lamps, 
makes a great difference." 

"And this is the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury ?** I ask. 

"Perhaps not," said Majnour, "nor is it in the 
fin de sUcle that you Americans love to talk about, but 
just where it comes — time will tell." 

I turned with another question, but there was a 
distant tinkling sound, a sensation of the coming 
together of soul and body as swiftly as flame leaps to 
meet flame, and unite ; a mist before my eyes, and I 
roused myself to hear really the ringing of the 
door bell. 
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Mechanically I looked about, and then, half dazed 
still, followed the faint tinkling of the bell, and 
looked with hew interest on a kitchen of the nine- 
teenth centmy ; perhaps it was not the best type, but 
it was the one / was the most familiar with. A com- 
paratively small room, much overheated by a large 
range that occupied nearly a third of the space, an 
odor of cooking that threatened to pervade the house, 
and many traces of disorder, where neatness alone 
should reign. 

I sighed as I contemplated the picture, and wished 
that I might have for the future " something better 
than I had known.'* Suddenly the words of Majnour 
came to my mind, " Better not pry into the future, it 
brings unrest." And then I thought further, " What 
of this experience, was it real? Did I put off the 
temporal body for the astral ? Did I see Majnour and 
the picture of the * twentieth century kitchen } ' " It 
is an " open question." 

But from the chaos of conflicting thoughts called 
in'o being by my subject, some ideas sprang forth 
and remained fixed; one of them being that the 
intellectual life of the women of to-day does depend 
largely upon the food prepared in the kitchen, on the 
system that prevents worry, and on the abstemious- 
ness that prevents disease, and insures a healthy 
body and a wholesome mind. 

Too many of us have fallen into ways of thinking 
that any food that is palatable is permissible, that 
any materials that produce the desired effect are 
sufficiently good. Instead of wearying ourselves to 
concoct rich and unwholesome dishes, we should 
study the chemistry of cooking, and prepare the kind 
of nourishment that each individual system requires 
for healthy action, and teach our children to think 
less of the taste of food, and more of the simple 
needs of the body, that it may keep pace with the 
growth of the mind. 

Then, even in this century, life will take on a bet- 
ter aspect. We will direct our servants without 
growing nervous or depressed. We will help our 
husbands by taking upon ourselves the entire care 
of the household menage, and with better health, and 
happier hearts, take up the old domestic crosses, to 
find them light and flower crowned. A poet of the 
nineteenth century wrote : 

" Wc may live without poetry, music and art ; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart, 
We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks t 
He may live without love, what is passion but pining, 
But where is the man who can live without dining I" 

A twentieth century woman might say ; 
We may live without luxuries, pates or tarts, 
They but weaken our organs, enfeeble our hearts ; 
We may live without salad:!, they injure our looks. 
But civilized woman must all have their books, 
We may live without cakes, for a season at least, 
For the mind and intellect furnish a feast. 
We may live without dining, but ah, there's the rub I 
The women of our time must all have their club. 

— Mary Louise Brewster. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WHEN THE BUSY DAYS EBQIN 
With the Nobler ISndH of life in View. 

EPTEMEER is the month of 
beginnings. The wheels of 
activity turn again swiftly 
after the lull of summer 
time, keeping time to the 
fresiiening breezes among 
the yellowing leaves, to the 
chirp of the cheerful crickets 
in the fading grasses, to the 
clangor of the school bell, 
and to words of friendly 
greeting, heard now every- 
where. And, because, doubt- 
less, of the very impetus of 
all this newly-quickened energy there is sometimes 
friction. The machinery, however well ordered, does 
not always run smoothly. There are adjustments to 
be made. A retarding touch is needed here, a screw 
must be tightened there, and at many points a drop 
of oil must be applied. This wheel must be coaxed 
to swifter revolutions, that one timed to the pace of 
others. Supply must be proportioned to need, and 
no one department can be allowed to absorb all the 
force available, whether personal or collective. 

These first busy weeks of the working year bring 
many such demands as these, quite as imperative in 
their way, and to the full as essential, as the more 
obvious effort that we dignify by the names of work 
and duty. Indeed, the efficiency and usefulness of 
all our endeavors depends very much upon these 
petty adjustments, and the righting of seemingly 
trivial discrepancies. Friction must be obviated, or 
reduced to the minimum, for we must not waste our 
carefully-stored energy, and no work is well done 
without serenity and cheerfulness. 

Perhaps there is no house mother, and no woman 
who has the best interests of a household at heart, 
who has not some time, doubtless many times, sat 
down with herself to solve the problem, — How shall 
we plan our duties, our privileges, our pleasures, so 
that those of one may not interfere with the others, 
and that each member may not only be not hindered 
by the others, but may be helped in the performance 
of his own task, and feel his own joys augmented by 
the share he has in the others experiences, and by 
the sympathy it is his privilege to give them ? 

The inevitable ills of life are so many, and the real 
burdens so heavy, it is a grave error to permit those 
which a little forethought would obviate, or a little 
consideration do away with entirely. 

The injunction, "Make straight paths for your 
feet," is too often given a very unpractical and purely 
personal rendering. While the obvious import of the 
context reminds us how large a share we have in 
making the ways of others smooth or rough, and even 
toward keeping them in the paths of duty and peace. 
If I were to choose a motto for the average house- 
hold, I almost believe that my first choice would be 
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this : " Be reasonable." It is a positive refreshment 
to think of the ill-considered efforts, the thoughtless 
demands, the petty injustices, the useless sacrifices, 
which obedience to such a mandate would effectually 
prevent. Love itself is not always a synonym for 
considerateness. It is Howells who says, with his 
accustomed penetration, " If we were always just to 
people, we shouldn't have to take so much pains to 
be kind to them." 

The thrifty housekeeper is ambitious to be " fore- 
handed " with her work. An equal prudence is needed 
with regard to her obligations, and she may persuade 
her family to assist her in this provision, to her own 
advantage and to theirs. For this purpose a small 
blackboard, or hanging tablet, is very convenient. 
Reserve a space on the blackboard sufficient to per- 
mit the entry of dates and engagements for two or 
three weeks ahead. Let each member place there, 
or better, let it be the duty of one of the children to 
place there, week by week, or once in the fortnight 
at least, events in which any or all are interested. 
The entries, I fancy, would read something like this : 
" Tuesday evening. Young People's Social. Wednes- 
day afternoon. Woman's Club, — Mother. Thursday, 
Convention, — Father. Friday week, Mollie's birth- 
day. Saturday afternoon, Teachers' meeting, — Edith. 
Monday, expect Cousin Grace." And so on. And 
if such a Family Calendar were faithfully kept, and 
often consulted, I am persuaded that there would be 
fewer conflicting duties and obligations, and a willing 
cooperation, born in part from the mere habit of at- 
tention and forethought, in the endeavors and the 
joys of every one, on the part of the others. 

Whoever would keep the courage and strength that 
may have been gained in vacation time should not 
forget how these gains were made. Great gains 
may be effected by small savings, of energy and en- 
durance as well as of money. And it is the truest 
economy to make the most of the little pleasures. 
Happiness is oftener gathered in particles, like gold 
dust, than mined, as some people seem to expect to 
find it, in ingots. There is hardly any habit which 
needs more to be cultivated, in the average house- 
hold of earnest and diligent people, than that of 
takmg the little joys, and indeed, of planning for 
small pleasures and easily-gotten enjoyments, and 
especially for common happinesses. Each member 
ought to be interested in adding to the common fund 
of enjoyment. 

Any family moved to an enumeration of its re- 
sources in this direction would doubtless wonder at 
itself that it had made so poor a use of its opportuni- 
ties. The birthdays, the family anniversaries, the 
little journeys and inexpensive outings within the 
reach of all save the penniless or the decrepit, nor 
always denied even these, the pleasure, too, we might 
share in simple hospitalities and remembrances, these 
should make our working days far brighter than they 
are, and give to our work that finer quality which 
only freshness of spirit and sustained devotion 
can supply. 



Another habit to be cultivated, if we would make 
the most of life and achieve the best results, of what- 
ever sort, is that of the patient bearing of little and 
unavoidable hindrances. We may reduce these to a 
minimum, but we cannot do away with them all. 
" And if they seem to thee not very small," says wise 
Thomas h Kempis, quaintly, ** beware lest thine own 
impatience be the cause thereof. However, whether 
they be small or great, endeavor patiently to undergo 
them all." 

It is the part neither of wisdom nor of courage to 
expect that the ways will all be made quite smooth 
and plain. We have other things to do than the re- 
moving of petty ills, though this, too, has its place 
and time. Very many of them, moreover, are best 
borne by the forgetting of them, if this be possible. 

Nor may we allow either our vexations or our re- 
sponsibilities to overshadow the lives of others. The 
sick should not suffer their pain, nor their endurance, 
unduly to depress the spirits of those about them ; 
nor is it considerate in the well and strong to project 
the shadow of their burdens, however bravely borne, 
over the lives of those whose strength, if whose cares, 
are less. 

After all, the noblest rule, and one of the most 
potent inspirations for the ordering of life and the 
fulfillment of its best ends, is the remembrance of 
those beside us, and the resolve that we will not only 
not hinder, we will truly help them. And this, both 
by the doing of our own tasks, and by the recollection 
of their needs. It is possible to do one's task very 
diligently, and with entire devotion, and yet one's 
neighbor be not at all happier or better, even for the 
example. It is also possible to do the same task with 
the same devotion, yet with such sympathetic recol- 
lection of those by one's side, such remembrance of 
their cares and joys, that the one will be lightened 
and the other enhanced by the consciousness. 

It is wlien we live in sight of the nobler ends of 
life that we can best bear both its trivial and its 
greater ills. As we realize that the complaint we re- 
press, the work we perfect, the service we render, is, 
in very truth, fulfilling, in its measure, God's purpose 
for our brother's helping, we do not pay much heed 
to the little hindrances, nor think of petty obstacles. 
We work with real things, for real ends, albeit the 
most enduring of them are out of sight. 

— Olive E, Dana. 



Compiled for Good Housbkbbping. 

OEMS FROM A MIIfE OF LITERABT WEALTH. 

• None of us know what is in us. 

People act about money as they do about nothing else. 

A fit of temper has very often nothing to do with the 
thing which appears to give rise to it. 

Nothing is more vexatious to an active and enterprising 
person than to be thrown into a state of entire idleness. — 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

As all creation is evidently organized with a view to 
making people work, it follows that no one has so much 
care as the man who resolves not to take any. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

SIMULACRA. 

The stream of life from fountains flows, 

Concealed by lacred woods ahd caves ; 
From crag to dell unchecked it goes, 
And hurrying past from where it rose. 

In foam and flash exulting raves. 
But straight below the torrent's leap. 

Serenely bright its effluence lies, 
And waves that thundered down the steep 
Are hushed in quiet, mute and deep. 

Reflecting rock, and trees, and skies. 

And 'mid the pool, disturbed yet clear. 

The noisy gush that feeds it still 
Is seen again descending sheer, 
A cataract within the mere. 

As bright as down the hill. 
A living picture, smooth and true. 

Of headlong fight and restless power 
Whose burst for ever feeds anew 
The lake of fresh and silver dew 

That paints and drinks the stormy shower. 

So Thought, with crystal mirror, shows 

Our human joy, and strife, and pain ; 
And ghostly dreams, and passion's woes. 
The tide of failures, hates, and foes, 

Are softly figjured there again. 
Do Thou who pourest forth our days. 

With all their floods of life divine. 
Bestow thy Spirit's peaceful gaze, 
To still the surge those tumults raise. 

And make thy calm of being mine I 

—Edward Wilbur Mason. 




Orifimal in Good Housekeeping. 

SANDWICHES. 
Ten of 'Em, and Handy to Have in the Home. 

, HE varieties of this delectable form 
of food, and the occasions for its 
use, are almost without number. 
The journey, the picnic, the chil- 
dren's party, and the more formal 
gatherings of older people, all call 
for the dainty sandwich in some 
shape, and the selection of the 
most tempting and suitable form for the occasion is 
quite an art. Here are a few recipes which cover to 
some extent the ground mentioned : 

Choose a moist sweet loaf of bread and remove the 
crusts from all four sides before the cutting in slices 
begins. Some bakers offer loaves of " cream " bread 
which are baked in small square tins. These loaves, 
when procurable, are well adapted to sandwich 
purposes. Buttering the loaf, and cutting one thin 
slice from it at a time, prevents crumbling of bread 
or butter. The sandwiches to be appetizing, should 
be made thin. They are also handled with greater 
ease cut in small sizes, either square or triangular. 

Tongu? Sandwiches. 

Cut boiled tongue in thin slices, removing carefully the 
tough outer edge. Place the slice of tongue upon a slice 
of bread and butter, and sprinkle a little salt and pepper 
upon it, then add the second slice of bread. 



Chicken and Lamb. 

Select a portion of lean meat, and chop very fine in a 
chopping bowl Moisten with a littie cold gravy wholly 
free from grease, add salt and pepper to taste, and spread 
between slices of bread and butter. 
Corned Beef. 

Boil the corned beef till it is very tender, and let it 
remain in the water it has been boiled in over night. 
Chop a piece of the lean meat with a small portion of fat. 
Add a littie of the liquid and a sprinkle of pepper. The 
corned beef is usually sufficientiy salt, though some care 
should be exercised to make sure that it is well corned 
and not fresh. In the latter case the mixture should be 
salted the same as fresh meats. 
Ham. 

Chop the ham very fine, mixing a littie fat meat with the 
lean to prevent dryness. If deviled ham is preferred, 
make a thin paste of mustard and weak vinegar, and stir 
through the meat. Spread this highly seasoned mixture 
very thin on the bread and butter. The potted ham from 
the stores is a very good substitute for that made at home, 
and is most useful in an emergency. 
Beef and Veal. 

Beef and veal sandwiches are not tame in comparison to 
the more tasty meats, if they are well seasoned. Chop 
them very fine, season well, and moisten with soup 
stock or gravy. Appetizing sandwiches may be made in 
emergencies from beefsteak, veal or Iamb chops or fried 
ham, provided the tough portions and gristle are removed 
and the meat is chopped very fine, and the seasoning and 
moistening are carefully added. 
Sardlnea. 

Cut the sardines in halves, remove the back bone, also 
scrape off the skin when it is noticeable, and place the 
fish between slices of bread and butter. Sardine sand- 
wiches are still more delicious when a small amount of 
lemon juice has been squeezed over the fish or a little 
mayonnaise dressing has been added. 
Lettuce. 

Use lettuce that has stood in water in the refrigerator a 
few hours. These leaves retain their crispness longer. 
Place a leaf between each slice of bread and butter. 
Spread the leaf with mayonnaise dressing or any thick 
boiled dressing. Do not allow the leaf of lettuce to be 
much larger than the slice of bread and butter, though a 
peep of green adds to the dainty effect. 
Cheese and Ginger Wafers. 

Make or purchase the thinnest of ginger wafers. Spread 
them carefully on a flat surface to prevent cracking with 
cream cheese, and form into sandwiches. 
Saltines and Jam. 

Spread the jam, choosing any kind that is preferred, 
on the saltines and join two together. 
Biscuits and Currant Jelly. 

Cut biscuit dough into tiny biscuits with a small cutter 
and bake. When cold divide in half and spread with but- 
ter and currant jelly. These are considered an addition 
to small ham sandwiches at children's parties. Lines of 
sandwiches packed closely together and entirely wrapped 
about with paraffine paper, will keep fresh for a consider- 
able time. It is wise to pack them in this way for picnics 
or in traveling, or even for home use when they are not to 
be used immediately. 

—E. Z. Gebhard. 
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Original in Good Housrkxvping. 

PRACTICAL HOnSEEE^nfO 
For Modestr Bagixu&ng. 

I- 

THE KITCHEN. 

D attain to anything like suc- 
cessful and happy work in the 
kitchen certain things are 
essential. Perhaps the first 
to be mentioned is an abun- 
dance of light and air. A 
number of windows should be 
so placed that they will freely 
admit fresh air and sunshine — 
even permit a strong draught 
when needed to free the 
kitchen from the fumes and smoke of cooking food. 
These same windows should be fitted with easily- 
rolling shades. Thus an effect of coolness and re- 
pose, when desired, can be given to this workroom by 
the simple adjustment of the shades. Nothing is 
more restful to a busy or tired housewife, returning 
from other duties to the kitchen work, than the half 
light of the half-darkened kitchen, speaking of a ces- 
sation of effort there during the interval of absence. 
Then a pull at the cord of properly fitted shades and, 
behold, the full light needed again enters to stimu- 
late by its brightness and to aid the eye during the 
performance of duties. 

Walls painted in a neat, clean color of medium 
tone can be readily cleansed. A tint not too dull and 
cheerless may be chosen for these walls. Let even 
the colors prevailing in the kitchen suggest comfort 
and brightness. There is a tile paper having a hard, 
glazed finish, and the porcelain effect which the 
name implies— that of square tiles — which is finely 
adapted for use on walls of kitchen, pantry or bath- 
room. A damp cloth may be used to cleanse this 
tile paper, thus the cleanliness which should always 
characterize these rooms may be easily secured. 

Neatly painted woodwork will add its note to the 
neat, attractive appearance of such rooms. An oak 
finish is less dismal than the grays and browns fre- 
quently chosen, and shows the wear less perhaps. 

Oiled floors are pleasing. Oilcloth in cheery, me- 
dium tones, with a carpet rug before the hearth, oven 
door, and work table, enables the careful housekeeper 
to have a kitchen clean and cosy in appearance. The 
old-fashioned rag carpet, washable and durable as it 
is, makes a most simple and homelike covering for 
the whole floor. With a small, low rocking-chair 
added to the straight work chairs, a kitchen thus 
carpeted is, with little expense, given an aspect of 
comfort presented by none other. 

Let the kitchen chairs be presentable and neatly 
painted. Cheap table covers to add to the work 
tables when not in use will transform the room. 

A lamp in a bracket, high above the busy house- 
wife will, with its reflector, give much light from a 
safe distance. 



A little .bracket shelf with simple, tastrful lambre- 
quin will suitably support clock, matches aj^^d small 
articles. 

A mirror, before which the hair may be quickly 
smoothed and the dress tidily adjusted, should never 
be omitted from this room. Two work tables should 
be provided. 

So much for the general furnishing of this room in 
which so many housekeepers necessarily spend many 
hours of the day. No room should receive more 
thought and care in its appointments than the family 
kitchen. Simplicity, neatness, cheer, convenience, 
comfort should be the motto here. So may smiles 
and a sense of rest often be made to replace frowns 
and overwhelming weariness. 

A second paper will treat of the utensils necessary 
to satisfactory work in the kitchen. Here again an 
exercise of thought and care and common sense will 
well repay the housekeeper. May she have every 
simple and reasonable comfort. 

—Jane Long Boulden, 

OriffiMil In Good Houibkbbpihg. 

A TRIO OF GOOD RECIPES. 
Ribbon Pudding. 

Into a quart of flour work shortening (half of lard and 
half of butter preferred) as for pie crust. Mix with but- 
termilk, in which a teaspoonful of saleratus has been dis- 
solved with the salt. Roll thin, the width of the pudding 
dish and cover with a layer of sliced tart apples. Spice 
and sugar as for pies. Begin at one end and with the 
hands roll up crust and apples together. Steam in close- 
covered buttered pudding dish, and serve with whipped 
cream or sugar sauce. The roll may be boiled in a pud- 
ding bag, but is less apt to fall if steamed. 

Hermits. 

A pinch of salt, one cupful of thick cream, one-half 
cupful of thick milk or buttermilk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one tablespoonful of molasses, one egg, two cupf uls 
of sugar, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
the same of cassia and allspice, one-eighth of a teaspoonful 
of cloves, one to two cupfuls of seedless or seeded 
raisins, chopped. If cream be unobtainable substitute 
butter or pork shortening. If sweet milk must be used 
with butter use baking powder instead of soda, and use 
but a teaspoonful of molasses. They are palatable mixed 
with water, but milk gives more satisfactory results. 
Mix soft, with only flour to roll. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Hard Gingerbread. 

One cupful of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of saleratus 
(heaping), two cupfuls of molasses, a pinch each of differ- 
ent spices, salt. Mix hard enough to roll on a board the 
size of baking tin. Lift with hands and place in the pan 
to bake, in moderate oven. It may be thought tough 
without shortening, but it will be found a welcome 
change. Some cooks even use sweet milk and less soda, 
when buttermilk is unobtainable. 

— Z. Z. Trott 



Two parts of crude oil and one part of turpentine remove 
white spots from furniture and make as good a polish as 
one can desire to have. 
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Thingt new and old» and great and small. 
A pleatant word, a thought for all. 



A Brave There is perhaps no sweeter picture 
Qlrl. of pure heroism on all the pages of history 
than the touching story of a brave little 
California girl, which should be preserved and en- 
shrined among the heroic deeds of earth's bravest 
and best. Here is the story complete, as told by a 
San Francisco paper: She lived in Placer county, 
not far from where the pretty town of Auburn now 
stands, for it happened many years ago, in the early 
'6o's, and I expect that but few now residing there 
have any recollections of the affair. The family, 
consisting of her father, a miner, her mother, and 
little brother, dwelt in a small shanty erected under 
cover of a convenient ledge. The shanty was a 
miserable structure of two rooms, but it held what 
many a grander dwelling failed to contain, a loving 
household. The mother lay sick with the fever, and 
Carmen, then a girl of twelve, performed the drudg- 
ery of the house. Her little brother, a curly-headed 
romp of five, was Carmen's great responsibility. The 
father was away from early morning until late at 
night at his work, and so the little hands of twelve 
found plenty to do. In common with the custom of 
miners, the father kept a store of giant powder in the 
house, which in the present case was contained in a 
sack placed in an old box that stood by the foot of 
the bed where lay the sick mother. The upper part 
of the shanty, under the sloping board roof, was 
utilized as a storage place for old dunnage and rub- 
bish. One night the father was absent in the mine, 
on night work. By some means the shanty took 
fire, probably from the cracked and defective adobe 
chimney. Carmen awoke to find that the roof was 
afire and sparks dropping down. 

Springing up, she loudly cried to awaken her mother 
and Tommy, but the little boy became frightened and 
hid his head beneath the covers of his bed. Carmen 
sprang to lift him from the bed when she saw the 
shower of sparks falling upon the powder box. Rec- 
ognizing the awful danger, she attempted to leave 
the child for a moment and carry out the powder, but 
in her excitement she caught her foot in the over- 



hanging bedclothes and fell to the floor, breaking her 
thigh bone. Unable to rise, the brave girl crawled 
to the box of powder, and drawing herself up, covered 
the box with her body. The mother had by this time 
succeeded in getting out of bed and getting outside 
the now furiously burning shanty, and managed to 
take with her the little boy. The cries of Carmen : 
"Oh, take Tommy out, won't you I" turned for a 
time the mother's thought from her daughter's 
danger. The fire had aroused some of the neighbors, 
who speedily ran to the burning shanty and lent 
what aid they could. Carmen was discovered and 
removed. Her rescuers found her almost hidden 
beneath a mass of burning cinders, her back fright- 
fully burned. Tender hands bore her to a neighbor- 
ing shanty, where all that could be done to alleviate 
her suffering was eagerly bestowed. But human aid 
came to late. The brave little spirit lingered until 
the following day and then departed for a brighter 
land. It was not known until after she had recovered 
consciousness, a short time before she died, that she 
had broken her leg Her last words were, "Kiss 
me. Tommy, dear ; I've saved you and I'm so happy." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Delia — Why do you always kiss the men good-night ? 
Susan— They go so much earlier.— Town Topics. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fifty In picturing some of the conditions of 
Years life in her girlhood, Mrs. M E. W. Sher- 

Ago. wood, in her ** Epistle to Posterity," thus 
notes certain contrasts between that time 
and the present: In the early forties and fifties 
almost everybody "had enough to live on," and 
young ladies dressed well on a hundred dollars a 
year. The daughters of the richest man in Boston 
were dressed with scrupulous plainness, and the wife 
and mother owned one brocade, which did service 
for several years. Display was considered vulgar. 
Now, alas ! only Queen Victoria dares to go shabby ; 
fine clothes have become a necessity to the lesser 
lights. The greater proportion of people were hap- 
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pier, because there was not such emulation, such 
vulgar striving, nor such soaring, foolish ambitions. 
Then men and women fell back on their own minds 
for that entertainment which they now seek in fast 
horses, yachts, great and constant change, journeys 
to Europe and to Newport. Books took the place of 
dress and display. When a young lady was intro- 
duced into society one bouquet did duty for the 
seventy-five which now are considered quite too few. 
There was a sober elegance among even the first in 
position and the richest in pocket. There was no 
talk about money ; it has become a subject of con- 
versation since the war. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ada — Why does Clara speak of George as her intended ? 
Are they engaged ? 
Alice — No, but she intends they shall be.— Tit-Bits. 

^ 4^ ■«. 4. ■«. 

Fruit as The abundant fruitage of the present 
a Food, season ought to prove a factor for good 
health among the people, for it is now 
almost universally admitted that there is nothing 
more directly promotive of good health than the 
generous consumption of fruit during the summer 
and autumn, when the various products of garden 
and orchard are at their best, and come to us heavily 
laden with the strength-giving properties of nature. 
A writer on this subject emphatically and truthfully 
says : It is a popular fallacy that the free use of fruit 
in summer is the cause of bowel disturbances, while 
as a matter of fact no diet can be more healthful at 
this time than one composed of fruit and farinaceous 
foods with perfectly pure milk. Flesh of all kinds 
decomposes with great rapidity both before and 
after eating, and summer heats greatly accelerate 
this process; hence flesh foods frequently cause 
grave derangement of the bowels, as the poison pro- 
duced by this decomposition acts powerfully as an 
emetic and purgative. All meats are so heating that 
they should be used sparingly during hot weather, 
and there is the added argument that the whole 
system craves a change from the winter's diet. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*• Why do vou say we are perfectly safe if we elope on 
a railroad train ?" 
" Because papa won't pursue us until he can get a pass.'* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Starting There is no doubt that many a well- 
In disposed young couple, in entering upon 
Life. their housekeeping experience, fail to 
study so carefully as they might the great 
problem before them. Some suggestions which 
might profitably be taken into consideration by per- 
sons of this class are made by a lady who has given 
much thought and attention to the matter. " How 
much more sensible it would be," she declares, " if 
young people would furnish their apartments more 
in the fashion of a country house, instead of adopt- 
ing the conventional styles of heavy brocatelles and 



plushes, and the leather and hardwood combinations 
known in house furnishing establishments by the 
comprehensive names of * parlor suits,' * dining room 
suits,' etc. It is all good, useful furniture, no doubt, 
which a certain class of people would call *real 
elegant,' but it is altogether too suggestive of being 
manufactured by the quantity to suit the popular 
demand and purse for beauty and refinement. The 
very young housekeeper, just beginning life, how- 
ever, likes it ; the very solidity and respectability of 
this eminently strong and enduring-looking furniture 
appeals to her imagination and newly awakened 
instinct of economy and sense of possession. The 
parlor suit especially gives her the sensation of a 
new departure that is delightful in itself. ' Of course 
with this furniture I must have everything in keep- 
ing,' she concludes ; and so she goes on to choose 
heavy curtains, * reps ' most likely, and other needed 
accessories to * match ' the style of the * suits,' until 
in the end her rooms look as well furnished and con- 
ventional as any first-class boarding house, and as 
eminently adapted to suit the taste of the multitude 
who always desire to see the * worth of their money.' 
Young people are proverbially difficult to advise, so 
it is hardly worth while to say to this ambitious 
young housekeeper that her rooms would be far pret- 
tier and more like her own charming self if she put 
aside all conventional ideas and arranged them with 
pretty chintzes and cottons and odd bits of furni- 
ture, which as the years go on may be added to and 
improved." 

4- ♦ 4- ♦ ♦ 

Foot baths are given for sick headache, and should 
be taken when the stomach is empty, and in water as hot 
as can be endured. The hath should reach to the knees. 
If nothing but a good sleep and a good sweat is taken 
after, there will be a good appetite and a good looking 

face in the morning. 

♦ >♦♦•♦• 

Again One of the factors in the great prob- 

House lem of house service is the reluctance of 
Service, suitable girls to enter domestic life, in the 
capacity of servants. Harper's Bazar, 
which has manifested throughout the most candid 
disposition toward all domestic problems of this sort, 
has been asking the reason for this reluctance, and 
as the result of its investigations decides that it can- 
not be the financial conditions, because everywhere 
the wages of women engaged in housework are rela- 
tively larger than the salaries earned by women in 
branches of business involving no more skill or 
capacity than is required of the domestic assistant. 
It must be remembered that in addition to her 
weekly or monthly stipend the cook and the waitress, 
the parlor maid and the seamstress, have also board 
and lodging, both excellent of their kind. A thrifty 
woman in service needs to spend very little on her- 
self beyond what it costs for her clothing, her car 
fare, and, in case of illness, her doctor's bills and 
medicines. 

As against domestic service, the chief objection, 
so far as intelligent women are concerned, does not 
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lie in the amount of the wages ; it is probably due to 
two considerations that it finds so little favor in the 
«yes of native-born Americans. One objection, and 
a strong one, is that it involves a loss of caste, of 
social standing; that women of fair education and 
respectable position in the community feel that they 
descend a step when they become household assist- 
ants in any paid capacity. A second objection which 
servants urge with much reason is the lack of per- 
sonal freedom which their work entails. They have 
no clearly defined hours in the small household 
where one maid, or at most two, may constitute the 
force, and their work is never done. It is always 
overlapping, and in one way or another the loose 
ends are being unraveled. They must ask leave to 
go out; they must return at a certain hour. The 
saleswoman, the factory operative, the dressmaker's 
apprentice, the skilled needlewoman, even the char- 
woman and the laundress, are privileged to go home 
at the end of the day, and may employ their evenings 

as they choose. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" While Miss Fitz was away George took her 
parrot ? " 

** Anything happen ? '* 

" I donH know ; she keeps the parrot down cellar, and 
the engagement is off." 

4- ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Keeping Again we go to the daily papers for 

Children suggestions, and here is one of down- 
Busy, right value which will be found valuable 
at any season of the year ^and in almost 
any condition : Froebel long ago discovered that 
occupation was the keynote to a child's happiness. 
Bearing this in mind, a mother may help herself 
almost unlimitedly in the care of her children, par- 
ticularly on a journey, which restless children often 
make a serious trial to their guardians. A pencil 
and a pad of paper have proved the best sort of 
nursemaid to one mother on many an otherwise diffi- 
cult railroad trip with her little son. In a Hudson 
river train the other day another mother was noticed 
converting the restless fatigue of her young pair, a 
boy and girl, into contented and happy occupation 
with the aid only of a time-table map. It was a suf- 
ficiently large affair when opened to show a dozen 
states, and the ingenious woman improvised a game 
which completely absorbed her charges. Each in 
turn selected a city, the other endeavoring to discover 
its whereabouts, the mother letting the child who had 
not chosen guide her pencil as a pointer over the 
map, the other child following its course with the 
significant words **hot** and **cold " as the location 
of the place selected was approached or receded 
from. For an hour and a half the game was kept up 
with unabated interest on the part of the children. 
Peals of laughter and exclamations of eager excite- 
ment greeted the halting progress of the improvised 
pointer. It is safe to say that the mother will see 
that a time-table map is in her traveling bag every 



time she sets out on a journey with her active young- 
sters. The same principles may be profited by for 
rainy days in the summer outing. Some simple, 
easily carried games or devices for children's enter- 
tainment will be found invaltiable. 

♦ 4- 4- ♦ ♦ 

It IS NECESSARY to hopc, though hope should be always 
deluded ; for hope itself is happiness, and its frustrations, 
however frequent, are yet less dreadful than its extinc- 
tion. — Dr. Johnson. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The It is not in facing death alone that 

Little the highest and finest heroism is dis- 
riotlier. played. In living, and in meeting and 
conquering the obstacles which come to 
real life — especially "life among the lowly" — far 
from the observation of an applauding world, chil- 
dren as well as their elders are daily, hourly, ex- 
hibiting those qualities which in all positions of life 
mark the hero and the heroine. Here is another 
picture true to the life, as so many can testify ; yet 
who stops to think of the sacrifice and devotion while 
the object lesson is visibly before him ? That is the 
Little Mother, and she is the sweetest blossom that 
springs from the soil of the tenement. In her lies 
all the poetry and pathos of the poor. She knows so 
little and she wants to do so much. The world is so 
rough to her and she is so gentle to her baby brother. 
Blows and rough words tor her she translates into 
caresses for him. In that squalid room she sits, 
down those gloomy alleys she wanders, and always 
her feeble arms support the dragging weight of a 
baby that is not her own, but on which she lavishes 
more care and tenderness, perhaps, than she will 
upon her own first-born. And the little fellow shall 
find her face tenderer than the mother's that bore 
him, and he shall thrive apace until his fat body shall 
become a burden to the aching arms and back of his 
true foster mother. 

To her constant endearments he can only return a 
few crows and kicks and grimaces. He does not 
know that he is the selfish and pampered cuckoo in 
the home nest, and that as his life opens she shall 
grow thin and pale and old in her ways, even while 
her youth should be in its springtime. She will not 
tell him in words or in cuffs. She will be patient to 
him and talk to him and walk with him and tote him 
about in the park and make him a little supper and 
put him to bed again before the weary mother is back 
from her work. 

Child life in the tenements is full of brawls and 
bickerings and precocious oaths and all un happiness. 
The young ones hunt in packs like jackals. Among 
them, but not of them, is the Little Mother. Want 
has stamped out the joyfulness of her youth, but 
patience and sweetness are written large in her grimy 
face, and, though she has forgotten how to laugh, she 
can smile on little brother with eyes that reflect the 
Madonna's. You have seen her trudging in the snow 
drifted parks, thinly enough clad, and clasping a 
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gigantic youngster in her arms, and you have noted 
the true maternal instifict in K6t unvarying kindness. 
But you have not seen her in the home, bravely bear- 
ing the household burdens, cooking and scrubbing 
and sewing, often at ten the virtual head of a house 
from which death has taken the mother. These tiny 
marchionesses are ignorant of a great many things on 
which a six-year-old could return you an answer, but 
somewhere they have learned the difficult lessons of 
denial and a great unselfishness. They are just 
quaint studies in brown, scarcely seen against the 
dull background of the tenement. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I DUNNO AS the prodigal son was so very bad, after 
all," said Mrs. Comer. 

"He wasn't no good to his family," her husband 
rejoined. 

*• That's a fact. But, when he got home, he didn't have 
no more to say. If he'd been like most folks nowadays, 
the fust thing he'd have done would have been to find 
fault with the way the fatted calf was cooked for him."— 

Woman's Journal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

That Discussing the annual "spring clean- 

Stuffy ing," a British medical journal asks why 
Room, rooms become so stuffy and disagreeable 
as to require this annual disturbance, and 
in making answer touches upon a hygienic topic 
which seems to have had but inadequate considera- 
tion, and which must be of interest at all seasons. 
Says the journal in question : The answer is plain — 
partly from neglect of daily dusting, partly from the 
very deficient ventilation, entailed by the common 
love of warmth, partly by the offensive nature of the 
material used in producing that downy softness 
which fashion and love of luxury demand in our car- 
pets, cushions, curtains, and furniture of all sorts. 
Dr. James Niven, Medical Officer of Health for 
Manchester, has been inquiring into the causes of 
death in the case of upholsterers, and after searching 
the record for 1895, he finds that four out of six died 
from infectious disease, which he attributes to the 
dust inhaled in their occupations. This brings out 
another evil arising from the dust-absorbing and 
germ-absorbing padding with which so much furni- 
ture is now stuffed. He says that the material with 
which the poorer class of chairs and sofas are stuffed 
is either cotton flock or rag flock, and that furniture 
stuffed in this way not infrequently finds its way into 
fashionable drawing rooms. These rag flocks are 
often very dirty. They are obtained from poor house- 
holds, middens, tips, etc., and many of them are filthy 
and infectious. In regard to them Dr. Niven says 
that they " must contain the infective matters of a 
number of diseases, amongst which must be specially 
mentioned tuberculosis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
erysipelas, puerperal fever, and other forms of septi- 
caemia." Can we wonder, then, that at the end of a 
long winter, when the exhalations and the dirt pro- 
duced by many people have been absorbed by mate- 
rials originally so foul, living rooms tend to become 



foul, a spring cleaning is a necessity, and that those 
who do the beating find the process far from healthy ? 
The fact is that modern furniture is incapable of 
being cleaned. So long as the furniture was made of 
wood which could be dusted and polished all over, 
and all necessary softness was furnished by cushions 
which could be removed and pulled to pieces for 
cleaning purposes, a spring cleaning, however peace- 
destroymg it might be, at least produced cleanliness. 
The introduction of spring seats, however, has 
changed all this, and it is no exaggeration to say that, 
from the time it is made to the time when it is re- 
turned to the upholsterer for recovering, modern fur- 
niture is never cleaned. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Every fancy you consult, consult your purse first. 

— Franklin. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Good Housekeeping has always been. 

Vile and will always be utterly and unchange- 
Novel. ably opposed to what may very properly be 
called the " sewer novel." There is a world 
of true, strong sense in these pithy sentences from 
Mary Fishers's Letters on English Authors : " The 
less it is stirred the less offense it will be to healthy 
nostrils, so I shall not offend you by speaking in 
detail of this vile trash. If it were not that men of 
undoubted cleverness degraded their talents to its 
service, I should not speak of it at all ; but we pardon 
so much to intellect, we listen so eagerly to its 
seductive voice, we follow so readily whatever direc- 
tion it goes, that you ought to be warned that it does 
not always lea'd upward, but sometimes, drags you 
downward into filth and darkness. The sewer novel 
appeals to the most bestial passions of human kind. 
It prefers pictures of foulness, sin and degradation 
to pictures of purity, innocence and loftiness. It 
smuts every thing it touches with vile insinuation. 
It exalts the senses and degrades the spiritual nature. 
Sometimes, when its author is not utterly lost to all 
sentiments of purity, it apologizes for itself under the 
plea of holding up images of warning, of picturing 
life as it is, and attempting to excite disgust of it, 
professing that the best safeguard of innocence is 
not ignorance, but enlightenment. This may be true 
of a sweet, clean, pure and healthy mind, that can no 
more be soiled by filthy thoughts than the oiled 
plumage of a duck can be wet, but it is not true of 
the vast majority of minds that have no such innate 
protection. For such minds innocence is the safe- 
guard, and the shock and recoil they feel at the first 
unavoidable contact with vice in real life is that 
which holds them to virtue. Destroy this possibility 
of shock and recoil by familiarizing their mind of 
images of sin, and you remove from them nature's 
strongest force of resistance, natural repulsion." 
One must not infer from the generic use of the term 
**men" as above given, that masculine writers of 
fiction are the only transgressors in this respect. 
Unfortunately many women lend themselves to the 
authorship of novels whose main strength lies in 
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"pictures of foulness," which are none the less foul 
because they are ** clothed in the garb of respecta- 
bility." Away with them all! There are bright, 
healthful, helpful things enough in this world of ours 
to •give inspiration to all the novels that can be 
written for a thousand years to come. Let us have 
them, and leave the atmosphere of lust and foulness 
for the police and the courts. 

^ ^ 4^ ^ 4^ 

Tommy— Mother, what is an angel ? 

Mother— An angel is a being that flics. 

Tommy— But, mamma, papa calls my governess an 
angel. 

Mother— Then, my dear, she is going to fly immediately. 
Harlem Life. 

4 4 4 4^ 4 

What to Speaking of summer drinks. Dr. John 
Drink. A. Wyeth, president of the New York 
Polyclinic hospital and college, says : 
Water and milk are the only really safe drinks for 
any one in hot weather. Water should not be too 
cold; ice water and iced water should be avoided, 
and so should iced tea. Cold milk is almost as good 
as water, and hot tea is also recommended, but 
lemonade, soda water and all the compositions of the 
bar are only a vexation, and those that drink them 
are most liable to be overcome by the heat. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mrs. Mann (meeting former servant). Ah, Mary, I 
suppose you are getting better wages at your new place ? 

Mary— No, ma'am, I'm working for nothing now. I'm 
married. 

4^ -^ 4^ 4 ^ 

A Flash One of the incidental results of the 

of general harnessing of electric force for 

Lightning, the services of heating, lighting and 
conversation has been an increased 
familiarity with this subtle power, and a less general 
and indefinable dread of its manifestation through 
the medium of a thunder-storm. But there are still 
altogether too many persons, especially women, who 
suffer greatly whenever an electrical disturbance 
takes place, through their fear of being ** struck by 
lightning." As a recent writer on the subject has 
concisely pointed out : The chance of lightning 
striking a house, for example, is not one in a million. 
Particularly is this true in cities, strung as most of 
them are with electric wires. The greater danger 
from electric storms is in the country, and even there 
the danger may be lessened if the simplest and most 
common sense of precautions are exercised. The 
surest electric conductor is a draught, and if, when a 
thunder-storm approaches, it is seen that all windows 
and doors liable to occasion a draught are kept 
closed, the danger is at once reduced to a minimum. 
If a woman is '' caught " out in a thunder-storm the 
safest shelter is a house ; the most dangerous is a 
tree, particularly an oak tree. It is a peculiar, but 
nevertheless a proven fact, that the oak is the most 



susceptible of all trees to a current of electricity. 
Over fifty per cent of trees struck by lightning 
storms during one summer, the government statis- 
tician tells us, were oak<, while the beech tree was 
the least harmed. Therefore, the worst possible place 
of shelter in an electric storm is under an oak tree, 
while by all odds the safest place is in a house and 
out of a draught. * * The actual danger (from 
an electric storm) is in truth not from the lightning 
nor the thunder, but from the nervous condition into 
which women allow themselves to fall. And this is 
a danger which they can avoid. A little calm thought 
and a few grains of common sense will do it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Bertha— What is the height of your ambition, dear? 
Marie (blushing)— Oh ! something between five and a half 
and six feet. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Carrying Under the head of "Loving too 
the Late," a writer in ope of the leading do- 

Burdens, mestic journals presents a phase of the 
home life which unfortunately does not 
receive the consideration which it should, in these 
words : " Not long ago I met a young lady in poverty 
whom I had previously known in wealth, and this 
was, in substance, the story she told me : * Father 
died suddenly in Washington, and the professional 
skill through which he had coined money for us died 
with him. I am not weeping because we are poor. 
I am broken hearted because none of us saw that he 
was dying. Was it not pitiful that he should think it 
best not to tell any of us that he was sick ? And I, 
his petted daughter, though I knew that he was tak- 
ing opium to soothe his great pain, was so absorbed 
by my lovers, my games and my dresses, that I just 
hoped it would all come right. If I could only re- 
member that even once I had pitied his suffering, or 
felt anxious about his life, I might bear his loss 
better!' The story is common enough. Many a 
father, year after year, goes in and out of his home 
carrying the burden and doing the labor of life, while 
those whom he tenderly loves hold with but careless 
hands all of honor and gold he wins by toil and pain. 
Then some day his head and hands can work no 
more! And the hearts that have not learned the 
great lesson of unselfish love while love was their 
teacher, must now begin their sad duty when love has 
left them alone forever." This is all true, and it is a 
subject which might profitably have consideration in 
many a household. The overworked father is just 
as actual a figure as the overworked mother, though 
perhaps less frequently met. In fact how often is it 
the case that the burden of life rests very unequally 
on the different members of the family, though each 
is under obligations and has a share (or should have) 
in the duties of the family life. When those duties 
and their burdens can be so distributed, and the ne- 
cessity for the duties so adjusted that there shall be 
no hardship and undue struggle devolved upon either 
father, mother, children or other members, then in- 
deed we shall be near to the ideal iiidiistiialjcpndition. d 
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WHAT SHALL THB HABVEST BE1 
O patient mother in life's toilsome way, 
Why dost thou watch and never cease to pray? 
That seeds of truth sown in the infant's mind 
May bring a fruitful harvest, like in kind ; 
That at the dawn of life thy little child 
May learn the precepts of the Saviour mild. 

The germs of evil which are often sown, 
The seeds of error by adverse winds bloom, 
May fail to take root in the guileless heart, 
And at the harvest fail to form a part. 
That at the ingathering of the golden sheaves 
No empty husks appear, no useless leaves. 

List, gentle maiden, with the brow so fair. 

Who nurtures all the graces sweet and rare, 

How dost thou all thy precious hours employ? 

What hast thou sown m tears to reap in joy ? 

Hast thou beheld the tear of anguish flow ? 

And have thy feet, by mercy shod, been swift to go. 

Comfort to give, thy strength to lend. 

The suffering to aid, the poor befriend ? 

If so, the harvest for thee shall be blest ; 

For thus thou answerest thy dear Lord's behest. 

The word of comfort spoken in his name 

Returns not void or fruitless whence it came. 

O reckless youth, who scatter seeds of sin. 

Pause, ere the harvest days begin. 

To nurture pleasure you will surely find 

Brings only chaff soon scattered by the wind. 

Ye wayward ones, hear ye instruction now. 

Do not to folly and to pleasure bow ; 

Be wise in time, hear wisdom's voice to-day, 

To-morrow it may be too late to pray. 

The summer may be gone, life's harvest past. 

And you have only empty husks at last. 

— Elizabeth M. Applebury. 
■*•-♦■•♦•♦ + 
HOME CABBS AND COMPENSATION. 
The woman who can daily go apart from her family, 
and can put aside the cares and the worries, and find 
herself in a new atmosphere, has the means of self- 
preservation within reach; she cannot get old, or 
rusty, or worn, in a disagreeable sense. I do not 
mean to assert that this condition of rest and renewal 
is possible at one trial ; it is generally a gradual 
process, this of placing oneself in the way of receiv- 
ing the benefits of the recuperative powers. Some 
have for months tried all sorts of devices toward this 



end, and at last have succeeded in unbending the 
strung bow, and have found themselves upon the road 
toward complete renewal. 

This habit of taking a rest each day has a closer 
relationship toward happiness and achievement in 
all realms than we usually realize. Even our spiritual 
experiences are depressed or heightened, according 
to our physical condition ; so that it is well to make 
the purpose of refreshment a leading idea. 

After the homekeeper is rested, she will begin to 
find her interest in people and things brightened and 
quickened, and will find herself looking about with 
new vision. The neighbors will not seem so dull as 
formerly ; their little troubles will awaken sympathy 
and a desire to offer help. She will find herself, un- 
less hopelessly selfish, offering acts of kindness, and 
almost involuntarily healing wounds, and brightening 
situations. And if she stops to consider, she will feel 
that she has hitherto been blind to the variety and 
beauty of character close to her own home. Then, 
besides this revelation in the lives of people, she will 
make discoveries in the woods and fields that before 
had seemed barren of attractiveness. A day spent 
in a ramble beyond the sight and sound of business 
and ordinary service, and with a real wish to find out 
the secrets of nature, and to offer grateful worship to 
the power behind all of her forces, will bring about a 
new alliance with that world which we call inanimate, 
but which is alive and voiceful beyond expression to 
one who really gets into companionship with God's 
creations of beauty. 

The home woods, the near pastures — after years of 
neglect, how, when limitation beset us, and we seem 
shut away from opportunities, we go to them, and 
carrying our loneliness and need, return if we will 
with new sight, and hands filled with those specimens 
of delicate and beautiful natural life that we formerly 
ignored ! Not only the kingdom of grace but the 
kingdom of nature is nigh unto us, as the Master 
tried to teach. 

After all, it is through the old precious stay-at- 
homes in the woods, by the wayside, in the every-day 
life, with its homely duties, its abiding love, its im- 
movable loyalty, that we gain the power that keeps 
the wheels of life in the truest sense in motion, and 
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though the years must deny us change in travel, and 

keep us fixed in habitation, let us remember that God 

shuts no soul away from true rest and variety. — 

Christian Work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A WELCOME FBOM CHILDBEK IN HEAVEK. 

" Oh, what do you think the angels say ? " 

Said the children up in Heaven ; 
" There's a dear little girl coming home to-day, 
She's almost ready to fly away 

From the earth we used to live in ; 
Let's go and open the gates of pearl, 
Open them wide for the new little girl," 
Said the children up in Heaven. 

" God wanted her here, where His little ones meet," 

Said the children up in Heaven ; 
" She shall play with us in the golden street ; 
She had grown too fair, she had grown too sweet 

For the earth we used to live in ; 
She needed the sunshine, this dear little girl. 
That gUds this side of the gates of pearl," 
Said the children up in Heaven. 

" So the King called down from the angels' dome," 

Said the children up in Heaven ; 
" My little darling, arise and come 
To the place prepared in thy Father's home, 

The home that my children live in ; 
Let's go and watch at the gates of pearl, 
Ready to welcome the new little girl," 
Said the angels up in Heaven. 

" Far down on earth do you hear them weep ? " 

Said the children up in Heaven ; 
** For the dear little girl has gone to sleep I 
The shadows fall and the night clouds sweep 

O'er the earth we used to live in ; 
But we'll go and open the gates of pearl ! 
Oh, why do they weep for their dear little girl ? " 
Said the children up in Heaven. 

" Fly with her quickly, oh, angels dear," 

Said the children up in Heaven. 
*• See— she is coming I Look there I Look there I 
At the jasper light on her sunny hair. 
Where the veiling clouds are riven I 
Ah— hush— hush— hush— all the swift wings furl I 
For the King Himself at the gates of pearl 
Is taking her hand, dear, tired little girl. 

And leading her into Heaven." , 

—Woman's World. 
•♦•♦♦♦♦ 
T&ITB WOMANHOOD. 
The emancipation of woman is a burning question 
of the day and it has been brought to the attention of 
the people by its advocates in public meetings, in 
legislative halls and from the pulpit, not only by ec- 
centric women who never had or have lost all percep- 
tion of the high and noble calling of woman as in- 
tended by a wise Creator and ignore the qualities and 
powers with which nature endowed woman for her 
work. Some men have also championed the cause 
of these women, but the saying is that they were all 
married men, who did this under the irresistible in- 
fluence of their wives. The emancipated woman is 
an abnormity in this progressive century even, and is 
generally regarded with curiosity or disgust. If a 
woman discards the virtues which constitute true 
womanhood, ennoble the sex and win the respect and 



love of men, if she oversteps the bounds of nature 
and time-honored customs and claiming masculine 
prerogatives by her words and deeds challenges the 
opinion of true women and sensible men, she deserves 
the contempt bestowed upon her by. the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 

But there is an emancipation of woman which every 
sensible person must advocate and promote, the 
emancipation from prejudice and inactivity or squan- 
dering of time and opportunities to work out a use- 
ful life. 

It is wrong if a maiden spends the best days ot her 
life in silly dreams and idleness. Without employ- 
ment there is no real life ; a person without work is 
a dead or useless member of society. It does not 
depend upon the kind of work but upon the diligence, 
conscientiousness and perseverance with which a 
work or duty is performed. Proper work prevents 
levity and dissipation, preserves virtue and insures 
happiness and health. — Educational Gazette. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THX BHTME OF THE BOWL OF MILK. 
Oh I here is the milk, so sweet and white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. 
This is the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. 
This is the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill. 
To take to the mother who, with delight. 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 
All ready for dear little Baby. 

This is the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill. 
To take to the mother who, with delight 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. 
This is the dry and sweet-smelling hay. 
That was fed to the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the mother who, with delight. 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. 
This is the grass (in the field it grew. 
Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew)— 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smelling hay. 
And fed to the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill. 
To take to the mother who, with delight. 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. 
This is the mower, who worked at the farm. 
Swinging the scythe with his strong right arm. 
Mowing the field of grass (that grew. 
Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew)— 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smeliing hay. 
And fed to the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill. 
To take to the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white. 

All ready for dear little Baby. ^ .,. „ , 

— Emilie Poulsson. 
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THE FLOWma BIVEB. 

Another boat load for the Further Shore. 

Heap them up high in the stern ; 
Nae ane o' them ever has crossed before 
An' never a anell return. 
Heavy it rides sae full, sac full, 

Deep, deep is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull, 
The River flows silently on. 

A cargo o' corps that are cauld I trow— 

They're grippy that grudge the fare 
An' the antrin quick wi' his golden bough 
That's swappin' the Here for There. 
Heavy it rides sae full, sae full, 

Slow, slow is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull, 
The River flows silently on. 

In vain will they look wha seek for a ford. 

Where the reeds grow lank an' lang : 
This is the ferry, an' I am the Lord 
An' king o' the boat an' Strang. 

Heavy it rides sae full, sae full, 
Black, black is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull. 
The River, my River, flows on. 

—Charles Murray. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE GHBI8TIAN COMMOITWBALTH. 

Jesus gave to the world great ideas and great 
ideals. They who would work in his spirit must 
learn to apply them. One thing we must always re- 
member when we read his sayings. Everything he 
thought, said, and did, had relation to a distinct 
hope, expectation and purpose, namely, to found a 
new order of society here upon the earth. He did 
not say, as so many do now, everything is bad, and 
must therefore be made over; but he said, every- 
thing is so good it ought to be better. The world 
has come to the time when it must come up higher, 
and live according to a more spiritual law. He 
thought, first, of those around him, his neighbors in 
Galilee, then of the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Then his thought widened to take in the world. Then 
there came to him the vision of a commonwealth of 
all holy souls, a new bond of association, a spiritual 
league, higher and holier than that of the family, the 
tribe, the nation, or the church, as they then existed. 



Without reference to race or creed, all human beings 
were invited to unite on a higher level, where their 
interests should be created by their highest moral 
and spiritual hopes, desires and aspirations. 

This new association he called the kingdom of 
God, or the kingdom of Heaven. He called it a 
kingdom, because that was the highest word of 
power. There was no republic then. Had there 
been, he who called himself the Son of Man might 
have called his new association not a kingdom, but 
the republic of humanity, or the commonwealth of 
man. Let us, in his name, call it the Christian com- 
monwealth. Then, when we remember that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and all the teachings about 
conduct which are so difficult to understand and so 
hard to observe, are the principles of that common- 
wealth, and the terms of admission to it, all become 
simple and harmonious. 

The Christian commonwealth was to have ranks» 
orders, social distinctions, honors, and emoluments. 
But the principle by which men were to be assigned 
to their posts of honor was to be new. No one was 
eligible to honor who sought power for his own advan- 
tage. No one might rule for the delight of governing 
others. No one could have power who sought or used 
it to gratify his desire for personal exaltation. That 
haughty, fierce delight which strong souls feel when 
they find themselves alone above the multitude whom 
they despise is the dignified but deadly vice of great 
men. The man who was guilty of it must be condemned 
by the public opinion of his followers. They must 
refuse to do him honor, to serve his purpose, or to fol- 
low his example. In the new kingdom, if he should 
attempt to serve himself at the expense of others, he 
would be a traitor. If he should persist, he would 
become an outlaw.— Rev. George Bachelor. 
•♦■ ♦ •♦■ ♦ ♦ 
"ALMSDSED8." 
There are a great many people who are willing to 
give alms who are never ready to do almsdeeds. 
Half the beauty and power of Christian charity is in 
the personality of its administration. To give money 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked is good, but 
to carry the food with your own hand, and manifest 
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Christian fellowship, is infinitely better. To gfive 
money to buy clothes is good, but for Christian 
women who have meajns and leisure to make and be- 
stow garments with loving words is infinitely better. 
To give money to send the gospel to the heathen is 
good, but to go to the heathen one's self, when it is 
possible, is better. We cannot always administer 
our own charity, but when we can, let us do it. It is 
certain that we can do our alms much oftener than 
we do. — Bible Studies. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4, 

THE UHFULFILLEB IDEAL. 

When yoathf ul Summer decks the sward 

With flower on plain and bill, 
And Nature wins her meet reward 

For working Winter's will, 
Even then Life's music lacks a chord; 

Something wanted still ! 

In Autumn, when each searing leaf 
With gentle sorrow fraught, 

And every garnered golden sheaf, 
Yield fruit for mingled thought :— 

We feel a void— there comes a grief- 
Something vaguely sought ! 

When Winter lays an icy hand ^ 

Where Spring had kissed the ground. 

And stiff and stark is all the land 
Where Summer erst was crowned :— 

We feel but do not understand ; 
Something still unfoond. 

When Spring returns with radiant grace 

To fill the earth with song, 
And gladness smiles in every place. 

And love and life are strong. 
Still comes the want we cannot trace ; 
Something wanted long I 

— " Spring's Immortality." 
4. ^ ^ 4, 4, 
ON THS BOAD TO BUIN. 
Nobody expects to go to ruin at one step. No 
man ever thought to walk so fast that he could not 
turn. He would go a few paces down the road to 
ruin just to see what the road is like, but would come 
back at once, and no harm would be done to any- 
body. But another curious thing about sin and its 
slaves is that it does not take big sins to kidnap the 
slaves. As a matter of fact, the big sins would be 
usually the least lucky. They are ugly, truculent, 
coarse, and they frighten the victims. Few men 
could be found to travel down the road any distance 
in company with one of these. There are little, 
smiling, innocent, harmless looking sins in hundreds. 
It is with one of these the journey is always begun. 
*' They are so weak looking, or no importance any- 
way, one can just turn his back upon them and walk 
away, it is not worth while being alarmed." It is just 
these harmless little sins that do all the capturing. 
Their slaves are writhing in the lowest depths in 
thousands. They get hold of the soul gently. They 
do not frighten it. Step by step thiey lead it by the 
hand, till aM at once there starts up on the road 



beside it or before* ir the strppg, coarse, hideous, 
outspoken sin tliat has been- wafting for its coming 
and demands it for its own. The soul starts back in 
horror, often to retreat, and discovers the other hor- 
ror that it cannot retreat, that it has lost the way, 
that there is, as it thinks at least, no return, and 
beaten down and despairing it yields. A man is led 
by promising ventures which just tremble on the 
edge of strict integrity ; by little transactions which, 
if not exactly according to the rule, are, at least, not 
in intention dishonest; by small stretches of per- 
mitted management he is led to take at last the step 
which makes him a forger or a thief. A woman is 
led by vanity, by love of admiration, by things small 
and harmless in themselves — concealed where, how- 
ever, they should be known— by things apparently 
trifling and not worth mentioning or considering, till 
one day she finds the meshes tangled about her and 
she is helpless and lost, shuddering at the hideous 
thing whose slave she henceforth is, and vowing she 
never dreamed of expecting it. In either case there 
was no intention, and no belief that there was the 
slightest danger of an ending which was so shocking 
that it was supposed impossible, that if ever looked 
for was on the instant scouted as a thing preposter- 
ous. And yet in each case the end is reached by a 
logic as strong as an iron chain. There was no point 
in the progress where return was easier than at 
another, and if we follow up the links we find that the 
first link determines the whole. From the first small, 
trifling aberration to this end, wretched and vile as it 
may be, there was one straight, unswerving path. 
—Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson. 

4 4 4, 4. 4, 

••THEBE SHALL BE NO NIQHT THEBE.** 

[ReTelation, xxi . 25 . ] 

No night of watching, who hath known it not ? 

The torture of suspense when life and death 
Hang trembling in the balance, as beside 

Some dearly loved one, counting every breath. 
We long for morning ; there shall be no night 

No night of suffering. It may be long hours 
When every quivering nerve is racked with pain. 

Or, in the darkened room for years to lie. 
While wasting sicknesses life's fountain drain, 

Oh, patient sufferer, there shall be no night i 

No night of sorrow, when with bleeding feet. 
We stumble o*tr the thorns that strew our way : 

Thrice blessed if we hold our Father's hand 
Amid the darkness, and can only say, 
** Thy will be done " ; but there shall be no night. 

No night of death. Oh God I Thou knowest all. 

The agony of yearning and regret. 
When life seems emptied of all light and joy. 

While, though our cheeks with bitter tears are wet. 
We still look upward ; there shall be no night t 

No night— yet in that holy, happy land. 
No sun shall shine, no moon so silvery bright. 

For in those ** many mansions," God Himself 
And Christ the Lamb shall be the glorious light— 

Oh, blessed day when there shall be no night 
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BOSES AND BOSE WATEB, OB THE ATTAB OF 
BOSES. 
Not only in the neighborhood of Paris, but more 
extensively in the south of France, roses are culti- 
vated for the purpose of manufacturing the attar, 
and over 30,000,000 pounds of rose leaves are annu- 
ally collected by the French for the purpose of 
making rose water or the attar of rose. The valley 
of Damascus yields a fine quality of attar, and the 
vale of Cashmere has for ages been famous not only 
for its roses, but also for the quality of its product. 
In Northern and Central India rose water and attar 
are manufactured. At Ghazipur, near Benares, there 
are miles upon miles of rose gardens, fields in which 
the rose is cultivated for the flowers. In Italy 
and Sicily rose culture is practiced for the sake 
of the product, and during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years the attar or essence of the rose has be- 
come one of the most important commercial re- 
sources of Bulgaria. The rose fields of Roumania 
are found on the southern slopes of the Balkans 
and the plains which descend to the River Maritza. 
There is a district in Roumania over 120 miles long 
by 40 in width, which, by climate and soil, is sin- 
gularly well-adapted to the production of the rose, 
and almost the whole of this region is given up to 
rose fields. The roses are known to botanists as 
Rosa Masch ta, z. red rose, and are propagated by 
layering the shoots, the layers being placed in rows 
about six feet apart. In three years the plants are 
in full bearing, and continue at their best for five 
years longer, when the quality and the quantity of 
the product begin to deteriorate, the plants are 
rooted up and others set out in their stead. A rose 
grower so manages his planting that fresh supplies 
of plants are continually coming on, consequently 
no portion of his ground goes to waste. Every- 
where through the fields in swarms and armies are 
the pickers, men, women and children, boys and 
girls, for the rose harvest must be quickly gathered. 
The time of the harvest is known for 400 or 500 
miles in every direction, and whole families migrate 



from Bosnia, Servia, Northern Bulgaria, Albania, 
and even from Greece, Roumania and Asia Minor, 
to take part in gathering the roses. The harvest 
lasts about eight weeks, and during this time anyone 
who can pick roses can find a job in the South- 
em Balkans. 

Every picker is equipped with a basket holding 
about two bushels, for rose leaves are light, and 
there is considerable difference in weight between 
two bushels of rose leaves and two bushels of pota- 
toes. When the baskets are full they are emptied 
into sacks, and as soon as possible these are trans- 
ported to the houses and there converted into es- 
sence. Picking begins at early dawn, when the dew 
is on the leaves, and is continued until 10 or 11 
o'clock, or during cloudy days, all day long. When 
the sun is shining brightly labor is discontinued 
toward noon, and recommenced at four or five, and 
then work is carried on as long as the pickers can see. 

The factories, where the attar of roses is made, 
are mere sheds ; sometimes the walls are of brick, 
more frequently of stone, occasionally of plank. 
On one side stand the retorts in rows, copper alem- 
bics about three feet in height, with a brick furnace 
underneath. Each alembic has a capacity of no 
litres, a litre being about a standard quart, but for 
a charge only about seventy-five litres of water are 
used and ten kilos of roses, a kilogram being 2.2 
pounds, or about seventy-five quarts of water to 
twenty-two pounds of rose leaves. The process of 
distillation is carried on for an hour, when the flask 
which is used to receive the distilled product con- 
tains ten litres of oil and condensed water ; it is 
removed, the alembic is recharged, and the process 
begun anew, while the fiask with the product is set 
aside ; the attar of rose, or oil, which floats upon 
the surface is subsequently taken off by cooling and 
condensation. 

The quantity of the product as proportioned to 
the amount of rose leaves used varies considerably. 
Some kinds of roses produce the attar in much 
greater abundance than others, the product also 
varying in different countries, and it has been 
found by experience that the season has much to do 
with the quantity of attar ; a humid spring, with in- 
tervals of warm sunshine, causing the petals to yield 
more liberally than is the case in a dry, hot season. 
In Bulgaria 3,000 kilos of rose leaves produce one 
kilogram of the attar, and this is the yield of about 
one hectaire, or two and one-half acres. A kilogram 
of attar is worth about 800 to 1,200 francs, say an 
average of 1,000, and thus the Bulgarian realizes 
about $100 an acre on his crop, a very fair return 
for the amount invested and the outlay. In France 
the production is about the same, or 3,000 pounds 
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of rose leaves to a pound of attar and is computed 
that the leaves of 400,000 roses are necessary to 
produce one ounce of the oil. In Algeria the roses 
are much less productive, but in Cashmere and at 
Ghazipur it is estimated that from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of petals produce one pound of the essence. 
Only the red rose is used for manufacturing the es- 
sence ; the white or yellow varieties while fragrant 
to the nostrils, appearing to lack the essential oil 
which forms so valuable a product. 

An ounce of the pure attar is worth from $100 to 
$150, and when it is remembered that the market 
price of gold is only about $20 an ounce, some idea 
of the value of this marvelous oil may be gained. 
A few years ago some dredgers off Coney Island 
brought up from the depths of the sea a box, and 
opening it ascertained that it contained nearly 100 
ounce vials of attar of roses. It was remembered 
that fifty or sixty years before an East India man had 
been wrecked near the point where the box was 
found, and the box had undoubtedly formed a part 
of the cargo. The oil was uninjured by its long 
submersion in sea water, and the dredgers realized 
a fortune from a box little more than fourteen inches 
square. The value of the annual yield of the Balkan 
rose district alone is about $400,000 worth of attar. 

The Persians have a pretty legend to account for 
the discovery of the attar, according to which, in 
the year 161 2, the Princess Nour Djihan, who was 
about to marry the Prince Djihanguyr, was walking 
with her affianced in one of the galleries of the 
palace, when she noticed that in the pools of rose 
water furnished by the fountains in the palace there 
were drops of a yellow liquid. She ordered the 
attendants to collect the scattered globules with 
feathers, and when this was done, behold the attar 
of roses, which, therefore, was called in Persia the 
attar Nour-Djihan-Djihanguyr, which is well enough 
for the ease-loving Persians who have an abundance 
of leisure, but is rather lengthy for the western 
world. Whether the name is responsible for the 
story, or the story for the name, matteks not, but it 
is certain that rose water and the attar of rose were 
known in Persia long before the Prince and the 
Princess with the unpronounceable names walked 
through the galleries. 

The attar is taken by perfumers, who finding it 
too strong to be used in its pure state, since thus 
employed it causes headaches, and sometimes 
nausea, '' cut " it with alcohol, and sell it in the 
form of rose water. It is said that even in the 
countries where it is made adulterations are prac- 
ticed, for other oils bearing some resemblance to it 
in odor are frequently mixed with it. Geranium oil, 
sandal wood oil, rhodeum and other volatile oils are 



said to be employed by dishonest dealers as adul- 
terations, and fine olive oil, with a few drops of the 
attar of rose, is sometimes sold for the pure article. 
The genuine oil is so exceedingly powerful that 
when used to perfume hair oil, for example, one drop 
is said to be sufficient to impart its characteristic 
odor to a pint. — Adapted from the St Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
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Picked \Jr in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OP THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



Frnit at Breakfast. 



Fruit in some form should have a prominent place 
in every breakfast menu. Either the uncooked fruits 
may be employed in their season, canned fruit or 
sauces. All will be found appetizing, and all medical 
testimony bears witness to their value as an article of 
diet. More especially where there is dry, disagree- 
able, slightly feverish condition of the stomach, the 
cooling action of the fruit juices will be found most 
agreeable and refreshing. The action of the fruit 
acids is especially beneficial. All persons require 
more or less acid in their food or drink, to meet the 
requirements of the system. If this comes from the 
natural acid of fruits, it does away with the stronger 
and less wholesome acids of pickles and other vine- 
gary condiments over indulgence in which unques- 
tionably does harm to many a stomach. 

A writer on this subject recently declared that ** for 
a breakfast dish nothing is nicer than sliced oranges 
with cocoanut. Some add sliced bananas to this, and 
if heavily sprinkled with powdered sugar you will 
abandon hominy, chops and steaks, and breakfast 
exclusively on this dainty dish which French people 
have justly called ** Fruit de Paradis." The writer 
would not go to the extent of urging an exclusively 
fruit diet for breakfast, feeling that in many cases 
there should be '* substantial " added in more or less 
generous measure ; but that fruits should have a place 
and a large one, at every breakfast cannot be denied. 
— North American Horticulturist. 

Baths for Beaaty. 
It has long been recognized that the beauty of the 
body can be increased by means of the bath ; the 
Greeks and Romans had skins like marble for smooth- 
ness and whiteness. In the stories of famous beauties 
much is said of their baths. This one bathed in wine 
which was afterwards bottled and sold to the people, 
who esteemed it the more on that account ; the next 
bathed in asses' or goats' milk ; another preserved 
the beauty of her skin with rain water only ; a fourth 
laved in the juice of crushed strawberries, which im- 
parted a lovely tint and a surpassing fragrance to her 
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skin. All kinds of essences and perfumes were added 
to the bath to impart beauty to the skin and a fra- 
grant charm to the body of the woman who often 
swayed the destiny of kings and kingdoms. These 
secrets of the bath are little heeded these days, though 
now and then one hears of the milk and strawberry 
bath being used by an actress. 

There are certain things that can be used in the 
bath to advantage. A bran bath, for instance, softens 
and greatly benefits the skin, especially a skin easily 
irritated. Bags of the bran may be had ready pre- 
pared at the druggist's and are more agreeable to use 
than bran scattered loose in the bath, though some 
writers say that the bran should come in direct con- 
tact with the skin. A couple of quarts of bran should 
be used for a bath. The addition of orris root per- 
fumes the skin. A little borax or ammonia added to 
the water is good for the skin, especially if the water 
is not soft, but too much should not be used as it 
makes the skin dry. The same is true of alcohol, 
which is excellent for use after the bath, making the 
skin smooth and firm, and improving its texture, 
unless too much is used, or the skin is naturally 
dry, when one should use oil of some kind. — The 
Delineator. 

The Momiag Bath. 
** There is one point I should like to emphasize, and 
that is, the good a tepid sponge bath every morning, 
taken on getting out of bed, may do a man out of 
sorts. If a person can take a cold sponge bath, so 
much the better ; but a tepid sponge bath acts on the 
the nervous system in a very decided manner, and I 
know of many persons who find it a very admirable 
means of preserving their health and tone. Of course, 
the tepid bath can be taken all through the winter, 
even by those who are not accustomed to baths at 
all ; but personally I prefer the cold sponge bath 
every morning, which is a capital tonic for those who 
have a good reaction after it I do not think we value 
cold and tepid sponging as highly as we ought." — 
Dr. A. Wilson. . 

Nnferition for ConramptivM. 
The following is recommended as food that would 
be nutritious for one suffering from chronic consump. 
tion, since ordinary foods had become replignant: 
One hard boiled egg, which when perfectly cold is 
pressed through a sieve so that the albumen and hard 
yolk may be thoroughly triturated, then add to this 
by thorough stirring, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
perfectly roasted peanuts, which have been ground 
or chopped very fine. This will make two inter- 
mediate meals, say one at 1 1 a. m. and one at 4 p. m. ; 
a cracker or glass of hot milk will help the ingestion 
and secure perfect nutrition. — Hygienic Gazette. 

Keep the Mouth Shnt. 
As a guard to health old age needs, and by the way 
people of all ages as well, need to know that it is nec- 
essary to keep the mouth shut, for it was not intended 
for breathing purposes, the nose being essential to 
this purpose and having the advantage that it warms 



the air and strains from it-irritating matters injurious 
to the lungs. Remember the mouth is exclusively 
needed as a port of entry for food and a port of exit 
for crystallized thought, the chief inedium of com- 
munication between man and man. It is well for all 
to remember, though unfortunately the sick and suf- 
fering and the aged, have especially to remember, 
that save in rare exceptions unkissed kisses are the 
best. The kiss is only good for family use, and since 
we know that more than one hundred varieties of 
microbes have their home in the average disinfected 
mouth, the aseptic kiss is the only permissible one 
anywhere. — ^Medical Mirror. 

The Wife and Mother. 

It does make one tired — slang is excusable here- 
to read the census reports giving the number of 
women "engaged in self-supporting occupations," 
said list including clerks, typewriters, school teachers, 
etc., but not one wife and mother. As if the woman 
who dams her husband's stockings, keeps the chil- 
dren's faces clean, cooks for a family of a dozen, more 
or less, keeps a house in order, washes, irons, bakes, 
mends, sews, sweeps, nurses the sick, spanks the 
erring and keeps an eye on a thousand and one things 
from early morning till late at night, and then sleeps 
with one eye open lest Tommy kicks the bed clothes 
off his sturdy little limbs or baby shows signs of 
croup, were not "self-supporting." But come to 
think of it she isn't. She supports all the rest of the 
family, and in nine cases out of ten has neither time 
nor strength left to look out for herself. — Lewiston 

(Me.) Journal. 

OhUdhood Freeodty. 

It is a recognized fact by all authorities that the 
most impressionable age of children is between six 
and nine years. Between these ages the child's ob- 
servations are the keenest and the memory most re- 
tentive. At this time parents should be most par- 
ticular, as the whole after life of the child may be 
effected by the training it receives. A wholesome, 
moral atmosphere in the home, with proper care for 
the health of the child, and a firmness on the part of 
the parents in respect to their wishes, will become 
impressed upon the child's mind in such a manner 
that in after 3^ears the memory will still cling to these 
surroundings and it will have a great influence on the 
character of the child when it reaches manhood or 
womanhood. — Life and Health. 



*• FUling np with Fmit.** 

" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst " can be 
said as truly of our bodily wants as of our spiritual 
necessities ; not blessed because they shall be medi- 
cated, but because " they shall be filled " with what 
tastes good, with what gives good health, strength, 
and lasting pleasure. 

In satisfying our hunger for fruit— fruit that is well 
matured, juicy, and finely flavored— we can get per- 
haps the highest form of palate gratification with the 
least possible digestive effort.— Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette. 
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From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Hotel Billi of Faro. 
The proprietor of a hotel seems ordinarily to delight 
in the length of his bill of fare, rather than in the 
quality of that which he furnishes. An American 
summer hotel dinner table is crowded with a collec- 
tion of little crockery dishes containing spoonfuls of 
this and dabs of that, portions which when they reach 
those who order them are commonly in a chilled and 
uninviting condition. If a relatively simple menu 
was prepared and the main dishes containing the 
food supply were passed, as is customary in Europe, 
from guest to guest, each one could then supply him- 
self with food in a relatively warm, and hence, edible 
condition. The same amount of money spent in en- 
deavoring to get up an elaborate bill of fare, covering 
articles many of which none of the guests will call 
for, would, if utilized in the purchase of fewer first- 
class materials and the employment of first-class 
cooks, give to the guests far more in the way of satisr 
faction for their money than they now commonly 
receive. — Boston Herald. 



Orapo Seodg and AppondicitU. 

There has arisen in many localities such an absurd 
idea that the seeds of grapes will produce appendicitis 
that the sale of grapes has been greatly restricted. 
As an article of food no fruit is equal to grapes, and 
they can be eaten with absolute freedom by all per- 
sons. When converted into raisins, they have a food 
value second to none among the dried fruits. The 
percentage of sugar is so great that as an article of 
diet they should find a place on every table. One is 
not obliged to swallow the seeds unless he so desires. 
Stewed with prunes or figs, raisins impart a delicate 
flavor which is greatly admired by those who have 
tried it. There are many ways to prepare raisins 
which, if generally known, would greatly increase the 
demand for them. Containing, as they do, upwards 
of thirty per cent, of sugar, we have, bulk for bulk, a 
greater concentration of nutrition in raisins than in 
any other food. They are so cheap that every family 
can use them almost as freely as bread. — Public 
Health Journal. 

Good and Foor Foods. 
The best brain foods, or phosphates are lean meats, 
fish, cheese, crabs, wheat, barley, oatmeal, almond 
nuts, southern corn, beans, potatoes, figs and prunes. 
The best carbonates, or heat producers, are fat meat, 
sugar, butter, rice, rye, chocolate, dates, buckwheat. 
Northern com, white flour. Excess in this branch is 



the cause of poor health, poor blood and bad skin. 
The best nitrogenous foods or muscle makers, are 
vermicelli, eggs, cheese, meats (particularly beef), 
Southern com, salmon, beans, and peas. Phosphatic 
foods for persons of strong mentality, and those who 
study much cannot be too strongly urged. The best 
food is the cheapest It is well to remember that in 
hot weather we should avoid carbonates or heat mak- 
ers such as fats, rich cereals, sweets, etc. A liberal 
fmit diet at such times is well. — Medical Mirror. 



Sat AU Cold Food Slowly. 

Digestion will not begin till the temperature of the 
food has been raised by the heat of the stomach to 
ninety-eight degrees. Hence the more heat that can 
be imparted to it by slow mastication the better. 
The precipitation of a large quantity of cold in the 
stomach by fast eating may, and often does, cause 
discomfort and digestion, and every occasion of this 
kind results in a measurable injury to the digestive 
functions. Persons of low vitality and delicate health 
should eat their food warm. Strong persons who are 
full of warmth and blood can safely eat cold food if it 
is eaten slowly and is thoroughly chewed. — ^The 
Safeguard. 

Some Teitod Foints in Diet 

Formerly a fever patient was forbidden to take milk, 
while in modem practice it is about the only food 
allowed, and a well-nigh exclusive diet of that liquid 
is said to be very efficacious in diabetes. At the 
German spas, Carlsbad, Wiesbaden, etc., a very little 
bread is allowed, the diet being mostly made up of 
milk, eggs, grapes and lean beef ; a non-starch diet 
is the rule, bread, starchy vegetables and cereals 
being almost excluded. Rice is easily digested and 
an excellent food, except that it abounds in earth 
salts. Emits are not only digested in the first 
stomach, but they have a large part of the nourish- 
ment already in a condition to be absorbed and as- 
similated as soon as eaten. The food elements in 
bread and cereals have to undergo a process of di- 
gestion in the stomach, and then be passed on to the 
intestines for a still further chemical change before 
being of use to the human system, showing the ad- 
vantage of a diet of lean meats and fruits. — North 
American Review. 

Abont Meat "VitUes.*' 

Why eat animal flesh at all ? It isn't necessary ; it 
isn't conducive to health. On the contrary, the flesh 
of animals oftentimes proves dangerous to health, 
and many, from eating certain diseased meats, have 
been fatally poisoned from animal parasities. All 
animals are subject to various parasitical diseases, 
and all flesh eaters partake more or less of the para- 
site, which often gives rise to boils, pustules, car- 
buncles, tubercles, trichine, flukes, tape worm, etc. 
But some will say good cooking will destroy the para- 
site. Admit it ; but if there is any nutrimental quality 
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in the meat, that may be lost, for the cooking may 
destroy it also. Fire is a devouring element, and a 
roasting fire may not know enough to know how to 
spare the meat, to roast the parasite.— R. Greer, M. 
D., in Chicago Vegetarian. 



Pieked-ap Pieoei. 

The chef of a New York hotel has found a new 
way of shelling peas. He uses an ordinary clothes 
wringer. The pods, as they go between the rollers, 
burst open, leaving the peas behind. The first 
impression is that the peas would be broken or 
bruised, but it is said this is not the case. The pods 
stain the rollers, therefore an old wringer should 
be used. 

Put two cupfuls of boiled rice into a bowl, add two 
cupfuls of milk and the well beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Sift in gradually one cupful of flour, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
and the whites of the eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. 
Turn into a well greased, shallow pan and bake thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

All fruit looks nicer on delicate, light china. A few 
leaves in the fruit dish add wonderfully to the effect 
upon the eyes, and the eyes coax the appetite when 
nothing else will. 

A small dish of fine charcoal kept upon a shelf of a 
dark closet or in the refrigerator, and renewed every 
week, will absorb all odors and help to keep things 
fresh and sweet. 

Learn to treat a shabbily-dressed customer with as 
much civility as you manifest toward the richest of 
your patrons ; the dollar you get from each is of the 
same value. 

Poisoned Meat. 

As regards preventive measures to be taken in re- 
lation to meat poisoning, too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the necessity for stringent supervision of 
the lower class butcher. There should also be a close 
inspection of all kinds of prepared and preserved 
meats. Cleanliness should be observed in all places 
where meat is prepared or stored. The cooking must 
be thorough. This will destroy all micro-organisms, 
but not necessarily a toxine, which would retain its 
virulence in spite of having been subjected to the 
temperature to which the meat would be raised. 
Rigid supervision, therefore, of our source of meat 
supply and cleanliness in its preparation for con- 
sumption are necessary.— Hygienic Gazette. 



Children at Home. 

The future of nations rests in the hands of the 
children of to-day, and with the fast increasing edu- 
cational faculties of the present, parents should use 
their endeavors to aid their children so that when 
they become men and women they will be well fitted 
to fulfill their mission in life endowed with both good 
health and firm characters.—Life and Health. 



APPLES. PEACHES. TOMATOES. WATER- 
MELONS. 

THE cook of the kitchen department of the 
New York Sun tells a thing or two about 
how to make something good from orchard 
and garden fruitage, of which we may freely eat, 
in the following recipes. 

FRIED APPLES. 

Cut the apples into thick slices or into eighths. 
Roll each piece in beaten egg, to which a couple of 
spoonfuls of milk or water has been added, and then 
in crumbs, and lightly dredge them with flour. Fry 
them in plenty of butter until they are tender and a 
nice brown. Then arrange them on a hot platter. 
Pour into the frying pan a little milk and stir until it 
is boiling ; then pour it over the apples and they are 
ready to serve. If the dressing does not seem thick 
enough a few crumbs should be added ; or it may be 
thickened with a little fiour. Frequently a half dozen 
chopped raisins or a spoonful of dried currants are 
added with the milk. 

BREAD APPLE SAUCE. 

A good apple sauce to eat with meats is made by 
putting into a porcelain or earthen dish two quarts of 
peeled, quartered, and cored apples. Sprinkle over 
them one-half cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
water. Flavor with a little ginger, lemon, or cinna- 
mon, according to taste, and put bits of butter over 
the top. Cover the dish and let the apples cook 
slowly over the back of the fire, where they cannot 
bum, but will just simmer for one and a quarter hours. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. 

For a New England apple custard pie — Stew quar- 
tered apples in a very little water until they are 
tender ; then rub them through a colander. For one 
pie allow one pint of cooked apples. While they 
are still hot stir into them a spoonful of butter, one 
cupful of sugar, two well beaten eggs and one-half 
cupful of cream. Line a deep pie plate with rich 
crust rolled thin, and fill the plate with the prepared 
mixture. Bake in a quick oven. A meringue may 
be put over the top, if desired, after the pie is baked. 

PEACH PUDDING. 

Cut a cake in thick slices, dip them in sherry, 
and put a layer in the bottom of a pudding dish. 
Fill the dish with peeled and sliced peaches and 
sprinkle the fruit with sugar. Make a meringue of 
the whites of two eggs, beaten light, and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; spread the meringue over the 
peaches and place in a moderately cool oven long 
enough to lightly brown over the top. Make a cus- 
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tard of one pint of milk and one-half cupful of sugar. 
When the milk boils, stir in the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, cook a moment, and remove from the fire. Stir 
the custard until partly cool, then flavor with one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and serve with the pudding 
for a sauce. Both the custard and pudding should 
be ice cold. 

PEACH AND RICE PUDDING. 

Wash one^half cupful of rice and soak for an hour 
or more in water enough to cover it. Put two and 
one-half cupfuls of milk over the fire in a double 
boiler. Drain the water from the rice and put the 
rice with the milk; add a saltspoonful of salt and 
cook slowly two hours without stirring. Select one 
dozen large peaches, peel, cut them in halves, and 
lay in cold water to prevent their turning dark. Make 
a sirup of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar and an 
equal amount of water ; put the prepared peaches in 
the sirup and let them just simmer fifteen minutes. 
Then take up the rice and arrange one-half of it in a 
mound on a hot dish. Over the rice put half of the 
peaches. If any of the halves are broken use them 
on this layer. Cover these with the remaining half 
of rice and arrange the peaches that are left prettily 
over the top. Add two tablespoonfuls of wine to the 
hot sirup, pour it over the rice and peaches and serve. 

FRIED TOMATOES. 

Peel and cut a solid tomato into slices half an inch 
thick, remove the seeds and roll them in crumbs. 
Put in a short-handled spider a little butter, and fry 
in it two slices of onion. Remove the onion and lay 
in the sliced tomatoes. Sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper and chopped parsley. Cover the slices with 
a buttered paper, and keep the spider in a hot oven 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

BROILED TOMATOES. 

The tomato should first be peeled and then cut 
into slices three-quarters of an inch thick; small 
tomatoes are cut into halves. Put some olive oil into 
a soup plate and put each piece of tomato into the 
the oil, covering all the parts, before laying the 
pieces upon a fine wire broiler and cooking over a 
clear fire. Arrange on a hot platter and season with 
salt and pepper and chopped parsley. Another 
method is to peel and cut the tomatoes into thick 
slices and broil ; have ready some grated cheese, and 
sprinkle it over the tomatoes while they are broiling, 
covering both sides ; serve on a hot dish as soon as 
they are taken from the fire, seasoning well with salt 
and pepper. Still another mode is to leave the skins 
on; cut the tomato into halves; place them on a 
coarse broiler with the skins down; sprinkle them 
with salt and pepper, and broil without turning, over 
a fire not too strong, until the pulp is tender ; when 
cooked, cover them with melted butter or a sauce 
if preferred. 

BAKED WATERMELON. 

Cut the melon in halves and with a dessertspoon 
take out the pulp by putting the spoon in and turning 
it around, cutting the fruit in symmetrical egg-shaped 



pieces. Place the cut pieces on a compote dish or 
platter and keep in the ice box until they are very 
cold. Take the whites of as many eggs as are 
needed, add to them a generous pinch of salt, and 
beat them until they are very light. Dry them and 
stir in a small spoonful of powdered sugar for each 
tgg. Thickly cover every part of the chilled melon 
with the meringue, letting it come down to the edge 
of the dish. Place the dish on a board at least an 
inch in thickness and keep it in a moderate oven just 
long enough to lightly color the meringue and serve 
at once. 

WATERMELON MERINGUE. 

Cut the watermelon in squares, round, or any 
shape you may fancy. Perhaps one of the easiest 
shapes is triangles. First cut the melon in thick 
slices, then cut each slice in quarters, and cut the 
rind and white part off in one piece. That will leave 
triangular pieces. Put them into a refrigerator until 
they are cold. If the melon is wanted quickly, pile 
the pieces in an ice-cream freezer, pack the freezer, 
and let the melon remain long enough to become 
cold. Make a meringue as in the above recipe. 
Take out the pieces of cold melon, and arrange them 
on a cold platter, heap a spoonful of the meringue 
in the center of each piece of melon and return to 
the refrigerator. 

NESSELRODE PUDDING. 

One pint of shelled almonds, one and one-half 
pints of shelled chestnuts, one pint of grated pine- 
apple, one-half pound of French candied fruits, one 
pint of cream, the yolks of ten eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of vanilla extract, four tablespoonfuls of wine 
(this may be omitted), one pint of water, one pint of 
sugar. Boil the chestnuts half an hour, then rub off 
the black skins and pound the kernels to a paste in 
a mortar. Blanch the almonds and pound them in 
the same manner. Boil the sugar and water and the 
juice from the pineapple together for twenty minutes 
in a saucepan. Beat the yolks of the eggs and stir 
them into the sirup. Set the saucepan in another 
pan containing boiling water, and beat the mixture 
with an egg-beater until it thickens; then remove 
from the fire, set in a basinful of cold water and beat 
for ten minutes. Mix the almonds and chestnuts 
with the cream, rub all through a sieve and add the 
candied fruit and the pineapple. Stir this mixture 
into the cooked preparation, add the flavoring and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and freeze as for 
ice cream. — Delineator. 



A little lemon peel makes a delicious flavoring 
for many things, such as puddings, fruit sauces, 
croquettes, and meat pies, and is one of the things 
it is best to have at hand. When using the juice 
only of lemons, save the peel by rinsing it in clear 
water and letting it dry ; then grating it and putting 
it in a glass jar with a close cover. Treated thus it 
is always ready. ^^ j 
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Contributions for this department are always in order ^ the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh^ 
entertaining^ and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address «f the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

Pkizb Puzzlb. 

423.-A VEHICLE ANAGRAM. 

Good Housekeeping gives its " Quick Witted " readers 
this month *'A Vehicle Anagram," which comprises the 
names of many of our various conveyances that are in 
use at the present day. 

I. Ah, rob caes. a;. Anna's Qoilp. 

a. Yes, be dty calf s. a8. La, lane dust 

3. Go, chase cats, £. ag. Hark, Ed., Blanche's sea 

4. See vice plod. wit. 

5. Kiss Tzar, B. 30. I shot car. 

6. Be carts oil? 31. Co. chase. 

7. Nice Foe dug boned glass. 3a. Sue cop. 

8. A van's car. 33. R., slay Carl. 

9. La, mop rare tubs. 34. Aia, cry '* Big bear." 

10. Ha, rum bogs. 35. Got one swan stage wand. 

11. Is Rajah's grin cut in? 36. Carve ill stag. 

la. Hand ace, sirs. 37. Bird can call acesecret 

13. Sad Luna. 38. Cert, city candy scales 

14. R., test B. blind me. 

15. Sob, dark cub. 39. Ay, row sack. 

16. We gild sweet hog. 4a O, clay holes chat 

17. The pan, sobs Kate. 41. Kiss Luc. 

18. Coal sire. 4a. Ash pies cost 

19. Cord, tags. 43. Rag cots. 

ao. Yes, hand knack cash. 44. Raw beer howls. 

ai. Dice in legs. 45. Stand char. 

aa. Miss U. Bone. 46. Sells dead hens' gigs. 

a3. His case. 47. I rear cold glass. 

a4. Sue, nab clam. 48. Grand bass cad. 

as- Gala sport won. 49. Vast ducks ran, N. 

26. S. H. cried. 50. Ah, rig cross eel's ears. 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize^ A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 

Second Prize^ Five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Third Prizct Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Fourth Prite^ one year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 



entered in competition for the above prizes y or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient ^ as 
the answer Sy passing through several hands s are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, October 9, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzlb— Answers. 

421. -A MUSICAL ANAGRAM. 

Good Housekeeping has been giving the ** quick 
witted " fraternity an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the names of musical instruments, and it has in its 
possession many telling evidences that the opportunity 
was thoroughly improved by not a few of its readers. 

Special mention should be made of a correct solution 
received from a lady in her eightieth year^Mrs. Charlotte 
Piatt Underwood, Auburn, N. Y. — accompanied with a 
letter from her daughter, from which we quote : 

*' The enclosed list of answers is sent by my mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Piatt Underwood, who is eighty years old 
next month, and who enjoys your magazine and its Prize 
Puzzles with the keen interest of a young girl. She has 
taken much pleasure in working out these answers, and I 
am in hopes that her e£Eorts will be successful." 

As to the awarding of Prizes, the editor finds that lists 
of two of the successful contestants were posted the same 
hour, which necessitates the giving of two " Third Prizes.** 
The Prizes have therefore been awarded as follows : 

/7rj/ i'r/^r—" Webster*! International Dictionary,** — 
to W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 

Second Prize — Five Bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Mrs M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 

Third Prize— -l-^o bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Sallie P. Fletcher, Drawer H, Milton, Mass. 

Third P?^ze—T\<ro bound Volumes of Good House^ 
keeping — Mrs. F. J. Collier, 509 Union street, Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Fourth Prize^Ont year's subscription to Good 
Housekeeping— Emily C. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 

1. Cert I can, son. Concertinas. 

2. Golf at Lee's. Flageolets. 

3. I grab bony Dan*s pa. Baby grand pianos. 

4. Ida croons, C. Accordions. 

5. I mash a com. Harmonicas. 

6. Shop chairs, Dr. Harpsichords. 

7. Is love cool, N. L. ? Violoncellos. 

8. O, cat, eggs on rat. Cottage organs. 

9. Ed did tin flasks. Fiddles and kiu. 

10. A son sobs. Bassoons. 

11. I darn £d*s muffs. Drums and fifes. 

I a. Sun dazes the flirt. Zithers and flutes. 

13. Vain villains do so. Violas and violins. 

14. Ma*8 old inn. Mandolins. 

15. Lemon does. Melodeons. 

16. Learn, Stoic ! Clarionets. 

17. Style rules Dan. Lutes and lyres. 

18. Sara, equip son I Square pianos. 

19. No shad rang. Hand-organs, 
ao. Taste cans. Castanets. 

31. I boss a grand jaunt. Banjos and guitars. 

22. O, me six cubs. Music-boxes. 

23. T. cannot pin dresses. Cornets and spinets. 

24. Can Prang discern, too ? Concert grand pianos. 

25. O, help shrews pin t Welsh hornpipes. 

26. An oil sea. iEolians. 

27. The pod chars. Heptachord 
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Timbrels. 

Scotch bagpipes. 

Trombones. 

Phonoharps. 

Tymbals and cymbals. 

Clarions. 

Upright pianos. 

Parlor organs. 

Trumpets and bugles. 

Kettledrums. 

AutoharpSy 

Piccolos. 

Tambourines. 

Citherns. 

Chimes. 

Base-Tiols. 

Toy pianos. 

Dulcimers. 

Hautboys. 

French horns. 

Harps and jewsharps. 

Church organs. 

Xylophones. 



aS, Belt rims. 

29. C. get Bishop's cap. 

30. Bent Moors. 

31. Hal horns pop. 
3a. L, stands my baby calm ? 

33. Con rails. 

34. Oh, a pig*s turnip. 

35. O, lorn rags rap. 

36. Peg nabs mud-turtles. 

37. Melted Turks. 

38. Pout, Sarah. 

39. Cops coil. 

40. Amuse Rob— nit I 

41. Rich nets. 
4a. Sic 'em, H. 

43. Val is boss. 

44. No top, I say. 

45. Mild cures. 

46. Tubs ahoy 1 

47. Nor chefs, R. N. H. 

48. Sharp Japs draw hens. 

49. Ho I crunch rags. 

50. Sly oxen hop. 

Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 
containing now and then ** the slip of the pen ** : 

Mrs. Everett B. Hale, Brookfield, Mass. 

Annie W. Brownell, Little Compton, R. L 

Mrs. C. L. Mather, Atchison, Kan. 

Emma Terry Skinner, Greenport, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Lamb, New Castle, Pa. 

Alice C. Tilden, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Helen T. Clarke, New York city. 

Florence G. Littlefield, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. C. F. Taylor, Cleburne, Tex. 

Mrs. E. B. Cadwalader, Aurora, N. Y. 

Aim^e D. Wirt, Hanover, Pa. 

Clara A. Prentiss, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. George Kendall, Manchester, N. H. 

Sarah H. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. C. M. Parrish, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. J. Frederick Sayer, Boston, Mass. 

Miss H. T. Murray, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. L. A. Pollard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss A. S. Buchanan, New York city. 

Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury's Station, Pa. 

E. E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. O. T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct 

Mary J. McLeod, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henry J. Carr, Scranton, Pa. 

Mrs. C. B. Houghton, Roslindale, Mass. 

Mrs. J. B. Horton, Dorchester, Mass. 

Miss Annie Lynch, Norwood, Ohio. 

Clara L. Baker, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Alfred T. Nason, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss Nellie Domey, New York city. 

Mrs. Lizzie C. Flavell, Marshfield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. J. Brown, Kendall Green, Mass. 

M. H. Jaquishf Topeka, Kan. 

Sarah E. Cotting, Marlborough, Mass. 

Clara F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. B. Carder, Iowa City, la. 

Nellie B. Fisher, Cairo, 111. 

Mrs. J. F. Shea, Holyoke, Mass. 

G. M. Woodcock, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Abbie Swank, Washington, D. C. 



Mrs. A. H. Hoit, Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss Mary H. Saunders, E. Pepperell, Mass. 
Elizabeth Van Keurn, Pueblo, Col. 
Miss Helen M. Graves, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John T. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 
Miss A. O. Winans, Springfield, Mass. 
"Mary E. Haunahs, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. B. Connor, Paris, Tex. 
Mrs. Harriet F. Davis, Chicopee, Mass. 
Mrs. Charlotte P. Underwood, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. J. Griffin, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. Anne L. Akeley, Exeter, t^. H. 
Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 
M. B. B. Strange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Cath. S. Ensign, Kingston, N. Y. 
H. J. I. Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 
Mary J. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Miss Marie E. Lynch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertha Phelps Brooks, Westfield, Mass. 
Miss Isabel G. Herries, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sarah Freeman Baker, Worcester, Mass. 



AT HOME TO-NIGHT. 

The lessons are done and the prizes won. 

And the counted weeks are past ; 
Oh, the holiday jojrs of the girls and boys 

Who are ** home to-night " at last I 
Oh, the ringing beat of the springing feet 

As into the hall they rush t 
Oh, the tender bliss of the first home kiss, 

With its moment of ferrent hush I 
So much to tell, and to hear, as well, 

As they gather around the glow I 
Who would not part for the joy of heart 

That only the parted can know ? 
At home to-night. 

But all have not met ; there are travelers jret 1 

Speeding along through the dark. 
By tunnel and bridge, past river and ridge. 

To the distant, yet nearing mark. 
But hearts are warm, for the winter storm 

Has never a chill for love ; 
And faces are bright in the flickering light 

Of the small dim lamp above ; 
And voices of gladness rise over the madness 

Of the whirl and the rush and the roar. 
For, rapid and strong, it bears them along 

To a home and an open door- 
Yes, home to-night 1 

Oh, home to-night, yes, home to-night, 

Through the pearly gate and the open door I 
Some happy feet on the golden street 

Arc entering now to ** go out no more ;" 
For the work is done and the rest begun. 

And the training time is forever past, 
And the home of rest in the mansions blest 

Is safely, joyously reached at last. 
Oh, the love and the light in that home to-night I 

Oh, the songs of bliss and the harps of gold I 
Oh, the glory shed on the new-crowned head I 

Oh, the telling of love that can ne'er be told I 
Oh, the welcome that waits in the shining gates 

For those who are following far, yet near. 
When all shall meet at his glorious feet. 

In the light and love of his home so dear- 
Yes, home to-night. 

—Frances Ridley Havtrgal. 
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An Epistle to Fosttrity. 
An Epistle to Posterity. Being Rambling Recollections 
of Many Years of My Life. By M. E. W. Sherwood, author 
of " Manners and Social Usage/' etc Cloth, xamo, gilt top, 
deckle edge, 380 pages. With portrait. New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. 

** Mrs. Sherwood writes charmingly; she has been 
everywhere and seen everything ! " exclaims an enthusiast 
after spending several delighted hours over this latest of 
her productions. Every reader must immediately assent 
to the first proposition ; for this gifted woman does write 
with a most refreshing charm; while, if she has not 
literally ** been everywhere and seen everything," she has 
been in a great many interesting places, and has seen 
many things which, under the glow of her rare literary 
light, beam with an interest of no common order. Her 
narrative begins in her childhood home, opening with a 
pen picture of her father which is drawn in such a charm- 
ing way as to insure undivided attention for all which is 
to follow. It would be impossible in the compass of an 
ordinary review to follow the writer through all the scenes 
which she depicts, or even to note the more important 
points of interest which she touches; nor should the 
attempt be made, for the reader will better enjoy going 
with her without having anticipated just the route 
which is to be followed. But it leads to most of the 
points of interest in our own country and many others, 
introduces famous characters of history and social life, 
depicts the manners and customs of successive decades, 
and draws from all the observations of a keen and quick- 
witted woman a wealth of charming recital and finished 
literary presentation, rarely met in these days of hasty 
and careless book-making. 



Captain Molly. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. By Mary A. Denison, 
author of " That Husband of Mine," etc. Cloth, lamo, 251 
pages; $1. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In many respects " Captain Molly" is one of the best 
of recent American novels. The scenes are laid in New 
York, and the title will readily suggest the Salvation 
Army, which comes frequently into the narrative. Captain 
Molly was bom the daughter of a prosperous banker, to 
whom she was very dear ; but the life of idleness and 
fashion which seemed her birthright was by no means 
satisfactory to her impulsive, sympathetic nature. She 
longed to do something for humanity, and to get 'Outside 
the routine of merely formal fashionable charity. In the 
work of the Salvation Army she saw the opportunity for 
doing something congenial to her nature, and for that 
work she left the home of her father. The characters of 
the novel are drawn with unusual strength and clearness, 
each standing clear and well defined. The scenes which 
are well depicted are in many cases drawn with dramatic 
force, especially the crisis in the career of Sebastian Bas- 
sett, the drunkard, and the burning of " Paradise Flats." 
The " thread of love " is admirably treated, while every 



phase of the story is wholesome and helpful. To many 
a reader there will be found gratification in the fact that 
ail ends well at last, the noblest aspirations of each worthy 
character being fully realized. 



Equality. 
Equality. By Edward BelUmy, author of " Looking Back- 
ward," etc. Cloth, 412 pages. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. 

In the preface to the present volume, the author casually 
mentions that "Looking Backward" was a small book, 
and he was not able to get into it all that he wished to say 
on the subject The importance of what had been left 




out seemed to grow upon him, and he finally decided to 
write another and larger book, taking up and continuing 
the fundamental thoughts of his former work. This he 
has now done, incorporating into the preface a summary 
of the essential features of ** Looking Backward," so that 
the reader may take up the new work understandingly. 
Really "Equality" is but a sequel or continuation of 
" Looking Backward," and the whole book is devoted to 
a tedious series of questions and answers which are calcu- 
lated to bring out the author's peculiar views of the subject 
matter. To the average reader, *' Equality" can scarcely 
fail to prove a disappointment. It is a dry, dull, labored 
rehearsal of the platitudes regarding capital and labor 
which demagogues have long delighted to ring with 
numerous variations. It is impossible for a thinking 
person to read many of the bald statements which are de- 
sigpied to represent the present condition of the relations 
between capital and labor without rising in indignant 
protest against their manifest injustice and unfairness. 
Passages of this sort might be quoted by the score, were 
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it a necessity. But the striking feature of the book is that 
it eliminates individuality—or to speak more correctly 
imagines a world from which it has been eliminated— and, 
faintly as it sometimes attempts denial, presents to us a 
condition where the virtues of industry, enterprise, devo- 
tion, temperance and right living have no place ; where 
every man and woman and child— presumably— is the ser- 
vant of a government, the precise nature of which is not 
explained, and in which each is an individualized atom. 
Theoretically, everybody is equal to everybody else ; yet 
in the next breath the author gives the solemn assurance 
that such is not the fact, but that there are still, in this 
equal realm, degrees of glory. Such is ** Equality.** 



The Ghristiaii. 
The Christian. A Story. By Hall Caine, author of "The 

Manxman," etc. Cloth, tamo, 540 pages ; ^x.50. New York : 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Caine*s latest novel, while differing widely from 
some of those which have made his enviable fame, is 
scarcely less finished as a piece of literary work, and has 
elements of popularity which will no doubt send it 
through mrany editions, in common with his other works. 
The leading characters in this work, as in those which 
have preceded it, are from the Isle of Man ; but they are 
transported to other scenes, and the events are laid 
largely in the whirl of great London. The period of the 
story is in the last quarter of the present century, so that 
it deals with modern institutions and conditions ; but the 
author is careful to say that he has "not intended to 
paint anybody's portrait or to describe the life of any 
known society or to indicate the management of any 
particular institution." His idea is " to present a thought 
in the form of a story, with as much realism as the require- 
ments of idealism will permit." In the delineation of 
character and the verisimilitude of the scenes depicted, 
Mr. Caine is at his best— and no further assurance of the 
fascinating character of the narrative will be required. 



Familiar Features of the Boadside. 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. The Flowers, 
Shrubs, Birds and Insects. By F. Schuyler Mathews, 
author of " Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden," etc. 
With x6o drawings by the author, and many of the songs of 
our common birds and insects. Cloth, xamo, 269 pages. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this charming volume begins his preface 
by saying " that it might be possible to find a wider field 
for the study of nature than the highway, but in many 
respects certainly not a better one ; for, if we keep on 
traveling, we will have eventually seen and heard about 
everything that is worth seeing and hearing in the wide 
world.*' It might be too much to say that this book de- 
scribes all the things which are worthy of description; but 
certainly it takes up a great numt>er of the more .common 
sights and sounds of the New England roadside, invest- 
ing them with a new and vital interest, which must kindle 
in many a breast the desire to go out and verify by per- 
sonal observation some of the interesting things which the 
author presents so charmingly. It is no circumscribed 
field in which he travels, for, to quote again the preface, 
" the road " leads ** to the top of the loftiest mountain, to 
the margin of the sea, across peat bogs, through primeval 
forests, over green meadows, along ferny pastures, down 
shady glens, over pleasant hills, beside silvery lakes and 
gliding, shining rivers, over rushing brooks." We are 



ready indeed to " see something else besides brick walls 
and stone pavements, and hear something different from 
the ceaseless din of the busy, restless town. How delight- 
ful to hear and know the voice of every bird, and to see 
and know the face of every flower, as we pass over the 
highway which crosses the open fields ! " We may draw 
consolation from the further statement of the author — ^the 
truth of which we have suspected in advance— that 
'* fortunately there are extremely few who know every 
wild flower and who can name every shrub by its leaf, and 
every bird, frog, cricket, and grasshopper by his song. If 
there were such a man, how intolerably wise he would be ! 
The world is wide, and creation is infinite ; we should not 
expect to know everything under the sun." But a careful 
perusal of ** Familiar Features," with the opportunity for 
personal verification of the author's observations, must 
certainly do much toward providing a foundation for such 
diversified knowledge as would make one, not by any 
means "intolerable" but charmingly tolerable^ through 
the practical, everyday knowledge which is so often pain- 
fully absent from many who are popularly accounted 
learned and well informed. 



The Great Island. 
The Great Island; or, Cast Away in Papua. By Willis 

Boyd Allen, author of " Lost on Umbagog," etc. Camp and 

Tramp series, No. 3. Illustrated. Cloth, lamo, 176 pages; 

75 cents. Boston : Lothrop Publishing Company. 

A story of adventure in New Guinea, the greatest 
island in the world. Some of the boys already familiar in 
Mr. Allen's ** Camp and Tramp " series start for a trip 
around the world, but are shipwrecked in the China Sea 
and drift upon the g^eat island of New Guinea. They 
endeavor to tramp across the island and have many 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes by the way. 
They are captured by " head hunters," discover gold 
mines, engage in battle, and finally escape and reach the 
settlement and their friends at last. Full of information 
about an almost unknown land and intensely entertaining 
and absorbing. For boys and girls of from twelve to 
sixteen. 

Then, and Hot 'til Then. 
Then, and Not 'til Then. A Novel. By Clara Nevada 
McLeod. Cloth, i2mo, 2x5 pages; |x. New York: Robert 
Lewis Weed Company. 

This novel is declared in the publisher's advertisement 
to have * * been written with a purpose. " The nature of this 
purpose is shown by the quotation which serves as a pref- 
ace to the book : " When the husbands and fathers are 
as pure as they wish their wives and daughters to be; 
then and not till then, will the foundation of pure society 
be laid." No one will for a moment question the truth of 
this declaration; but there may be serious question 
whether it forms an appropriate theme for a novel. While 
the present narrative is better than its title, it is told in a 
hard and crude manner, and the literary world would have 
been none the poorer had it not been written. 



History for Tonng Beadtrs. 
Germany. By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker; 251 pages. Eng- 
land. By Frances £. Cooke; 253 pages. Each doth, 
i6mo ; 60 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Of each of these little volumes, it must of course be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the compass is much too small to 
permit adequate historical treatment of great nations like 
England and Germany. At the most, only an outline can 
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be given of the more important events, though in the 
history of Germany the author takes the liberty of intro- 
ducing a few anecdotes and incidents. The propriety of 
taking the limited space at her disposal for this use must 
be questioned, though they are well and briefly told. The 
history of England, too, is in some respects almost as 
much an essay as a history, and there is notably absent 
the judicial weighing of cause and effect, and the presen- 
tation of both sides of great subjects, without which true 
history cannot be written. But as the histories them- 
selves are merely suggestive, and can only become intro- 
ductory to more extended and thoughtful writings, these 
small defects may be overlooked in the generally com- 
mendable character of the volumes. The books are uni- 
form in style, and are well made— as are all which these 
publishers send forth. 

Barbara Blomberg. 

Barbara Blomberg. A Historical Romance. By George 
Ebers, author of ** Cleopatra," etc. Translated from the 
German by Mary J. Sa£ford. In two volumes, i6mo, 402 and 
333 pages ; paper 40 cents, cloth 75 cents per volume. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 

In the same attractive form in which previous works of 
this author have been put forth by them, the publishers 
issue this latest of the historical novels of Professor 
Ebers. It opens with the great Emperor Charles V. at 
Ratisbon, near the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
in the stirring scenes connected with those times when 
g^eat events in the world's history were being wrought 
out, the versatile historical student finds an abundance of 
material ready to his hand. This he gathers and uses in 
his usual careful, pleasing manner, and the result is a pro- 
duction which, while in no way exciting or sensational, 
gives the abiding pleasure of the historical novel at its 
best The work of the author has been well conserved 
by the translator, whose rendering is always of the best, 
preserving the distinctive coloring of the German life and 
thought, yet presenting a narrative so smooth and perfect 
that one would never observe the fact of its translation. 



An Expectant Heir to imiions. 

An Expectant Heir to Millions. A Novel. By Charles 
Macknight Sain. Cloth, lamo, 241 pages; 75 cents. New 
York : Robert Lewis Weed Company. 

It is hard to decide whether the botched plot, the crude 
and awkward literary style, or the wretched mechanical 
execution of this book is worst. There is nothing about 
it in which either author or publisher can take any pride. 



The Library of Useful Stories. 

The Story of the Atmosphere. By Douglas Archibald, 
M. A., Fellow and Sometime Vice-President of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, London. With 44 illustrations. 
Flexible cloth, i6mo, 194 pages ; 40 cents. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The author has brought together in this small, handy 
volume, a great variety of facts relative to the atmosphere 
or air in which we live ; and which, as he points out in the 
first chapter, is really a part of the solid globe on which 
we stand. The style which he has chosen is that of the 
easy, discursive essay, rather than of the technical text- 
book, and one reads his several chapters much as the 
same matter would be read in a newspaper article, or 



heard in a familtSir talk. This makes the work attractive 
for the casual reader; while it is so filled with varied 
information, of a diversified character, that no one can 
scan the book without a feeling of increased knowledge 
of the universe of which his actual information is so 
limited. 

Saints. Sinners and Queer People. 

Saints, Sinners and Queer People. Novelettes and Short 
Stories, by Marie Edith Beynon. With portrait of the 
author. Cloth, lamo, 341 pages; 75 cents. New York: 
Robert Lewis Weed Company. 

Seven stories have been brought together to form this 
pleasing book, which is heralded as the first ofiEered to the 
reading public by its author. We must hope and believe 
that at no distant day it is to be followed by others, since 
this author writes with a strength and power of character 
painting which will assuredly make her a favorite with 
those loving a good story well told. That of " Nanny " 
must be given the place of honor in comparison with its 
associates, though all are good. Mrs. Beynon's stories 
are told in an easy, finished manner, without affectation or 
commonplace, while her dialogue is very well {Jresented. 



Appleton*s Town and Oomtry Library. 

His Majesty's Greatest Subject. By S. S. Thorbum^ 
Bengal civil service, author of ''Asiatic Neighbours," etc 
No. 223. Paper, 324 pages; 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton Sc Co. 

The scene of this novel is laid in India, with which the 
service of the author has made him so well acquainted that 
he is able to give a highly realistic setting to his pictures. 
The adventures are supposed to have happened in the 
early years of the twentieth century ; but the reader will 
not be critical of the chronology. The author is a master 
of literary expression, and his adventures are so ceaseless 
and so varied in their characteristics that the work is 
decidedly pleasing. 

Dear Faustina. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton, author ef 
•• A Beginner," etc No. 219. Paper, 306 pages. 

A rather heavily told story, not by any means up to the 
best of this author's work, and with a decided want of 
literary polish. **Dear Faustina'* is a strong-minded 
woman with whom the heroine, Althea, is for a time 
blindly infatuated, her infatuation making trouble for 
herself and her friends. 

A Colonial Free-Lance. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, 
author of "In Defiance of the King." No. 222. Paper, 
312 pages. 

This is a story of adventure in the time and amid the 
scenes of the American Revolution, and the reader must 
follow the succession of thrilling episodes, covering both 
sea and land, with unabated interest. The author is a 
graphic and powerful writer, and in this novel is at his best. 



The Folly of Pen Harrington. By Julian Sturgis, author 
of " John Maidment," etc. No. 221. Paper, 269 pages. 

This novel has the merit of being told in a bright and 
charming way; its characters are unconventional, well 
drawn, and full of spirit; the dialogue is excellent, with a 
fine sense of humor pervading every scene. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., September, 1897. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeping^. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Original Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housbkbepihg will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and — with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 
The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we shou Id 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow 1 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit mav accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 

SOCIETY, STORY, AND SENTIMENT. 

The formal dinner is taken up and considered by 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, in her paper on "Social 
Graces" in this number of Good Housekeeping. 
The author very pertinently remarks that this event 
"requires a degree of care and involves anxieties 
second only to those accompanying a marriage and 
the attendant feast." But after perusing the very 
complete and sensible instructions which follow, 
specifying just how all phases and matters connected 
with the undertaking are to be carried through, even 
the novice cannot fail to succeed, and to make such 
an event a gratifying pleasure to all participants. 



Vira Albert teUs in brief manner but very compre- 
hensively, what to do and what not to do in the 
" Care of the Kitchen." 



Readers who live upon or are in any way interested 
in a farm will find instruction and profit — of a ma- 
terial nature— in the article on " Butter Making qn 
the Farm," which deals in the present issue with 
the treatment of the milk, reviewing all approved 
methods, and giving explicit suggestions as to the 
proper procedure in the interest of best results in 
quantity and quality. 



All that is known, or that any one will wish to 
know, about ants will be found in the article on 
'* Household Insects," which with the series closes. 



Ada Marie Peck writes of " Hidden Treasures," a 
subject which will interest every housewife delight- 
ing in rare and valuable things. It is not always that 
these are recognized when met—the perusal of this 
essay will aid in the ability to make such recognition. 



Coming to the practical papers, Margaret Ryder 
offers one on "Sponge Cake," with a variety of 
recipes and some general rules. 

" Mrs. Philander Evans' Precaution " necessitated 
on the part of a visitor the solving of a most bewilder- 
ing mystery. How it was done is told in a pleasant 
short story by Susan Brown Robbins. 



The part which may be borne in the household of 
the twentieth century by the electrical kitchen is 
depicted through the medium of a vision by Mary 
Louise Brewster. Whether her description shall 
prove prophetic remains to be seen; but most 
assuredly the occult electric force which now does so 
much for us, will very soon do more for woman. 



" When the Busy Days Begin," that is, about this 
season of the year, those who have the nobler ends 
of life in view may find help in the suggestions of 
Olive E. Dana. 

The original papers of the current number close 
with three brief practical articles : " Sandwiches," 
by E. L. Gebhard ; " Practical Housekeeping— the 
Kitchen," by Jane Long Boulden ; and " A Trio of 
Good Recipes," by L. L. Trott. 



The original verse will be found of more than usual 
merit and charm — which is saying much. It begins 
with the frontispiece, "Golden-rod and Aster," 
by Mary A. Gillette; while scattered through the 
number will be found: "The Voices of the Past," 
by A. S. Brendle; "Autumnal Tints," by W. G. 
Park; "My Pets," by Grandma; "A Picked-Up 
Breakfast," by John Wentworth ; " How to Make 
Coffee," by Isaac Edmunson Wade ; " Water Lilies," 
by Marie Burr ; "The Rose of Dutcher's Coolly," by 
Isadore Baker; "The Story of the Wheel," an 
illustrated poem, by Clark W. Bryan ; " The Hour 
Glass," by A. P. T. ; " Asleep," by James L. Elder- 
dice ; and " Simulcra," by Edward Wilbur Mason. 



Then following the several popular departments^ 
including the favorite prize anagram, which will 
elicit attention from all portions of the English- 
speaking woild , ... :-:•* 
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J^ublisKers Desk. 



S'-PTEMBER, 1897. 



Good-Housekeeping 

OONDVOTXD nr THB INTEBB8T8 OF THB HIGHER UVX 
OF THB HOTTSSHOLD. 



Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 89, A 1 and A3 Lyman Street. SprlnEfleld. 
Mass.. where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

AdvertlslnE Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
BAAD, 3iB Times Building, New York City, where correspoodenoe 
and ofden for this department should be addressed. 



RmUrmi mi SprimgfUld^ Mass.^ as stccnd-elats mail matUr, 



GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature^ w th a 
choicely sel e ct ed Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found In the rapidly Increasing mines of 
Htarary wealth. 

Subeortptlcn PrloCt #s.ooa year; so cents a month, at news 
landc 



Remlttancee should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clakk W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be gircn. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Olecontlnuancee. Subscribers wishing Good Housbkbbping 

stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 

that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 

continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 

«huively**In the Inteiests of the Higher Life of the Household in 

the Homes of the World," and is widelyquoted by both press and 

pubUc as ** The best househokl magasine published." 



ADVERTISING RATES 
One Page per time, |8o.oo 

One hslf Page per time, 4S00 
Oee qusrter Page per time, s$.oo 

SIZB OF PAGB, 9 IN. LONG, 6 I-4 IN. WIDB. 
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Illustr^kNi, 37.50 
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Months' Contract, 
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Reading Notices, narrow column, (in t er sp er s ed with reading 
matter) , #i oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the loth of the month preceding date of issue. 

lar'Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 88 TImee 
Bulldlnff, New York City. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
jp^4x and 43 Lyman St, :•;*: ••; S?R}n^fibld, Mass. 



OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a ** Special Journal of Informatioa, Dls> 
csssion and Recital as to Paper,*' making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper coa- 
suming— a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, #a.oo a year. Advertising Rates made known oa 
application. 

Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
Illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits, so cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertlslnff Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33H Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving In each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
SO cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons, of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the pubHshen 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLismBB, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spbingpibld, Mam- 



*'AS OTHERS SEE US." 

**IF YOU SBB IT IN THB SUN IT'S 80.*' 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbkbbpxnq* 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BNGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housbbbbping are to be congratulated •■ 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Repnbttcan. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbbbbping is altogether an ideal magasine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THB BXCBLLBNT PBRIODICALS OF THB LAND. 

Good Housbbbbping opens up bright upon thc^ new year. It dealt 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the Americas 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THB MAGAZINB WANTBD FOR SBLF, WIFB AND CBILDBBM. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl* 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my diildrenw* 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN BNVIABLB PLACB AMONG THB BBST MONTHUBS. 

Good Housbbbbping is one of those periodicab that steadily holds 
its own. and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS LXVBS UP TO ITS PBOMISBS. 

Good Housbbbbping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladles who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

^ of positivb mbbit. 

Good Housbbbbping does not limit its activitiee, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments In 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the dally 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cues 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy Uw 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social oiganitatloa. 
Good Housbbbbping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of poeitive merll,bal 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits toUiS| 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Unloa. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WHEN THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS. 

There's music here and everywhere, 

Abroad throughout our land. 
There's light and learning on the air, 

Ambition takes the stand, 
And floats her modest banners free 

To the winds of Heaven wide, 
From mountains grand to rolling seat. 

At ebb and flow of tide, 

When the school bell rings. 

There's Progress at that very hour. 

There's Achievement in the breeze, 
There's Love and Loyalty and Power, 

A birthright for increase ; 
For jjrowth, and life in coming years. 

For development of mankind. 
There's disappointments, hopes and fears. 

Left on the track behind. 
When the school bell rings. 

There's A, B, C, now quite moss grown. 

And D, E, F, discarded, 
G, H, I. J, in somber tone. 

And K, L, M, regarded ; 
There's N, O, P, with shoulders cold, 

Q, R and S, near sighted, 
T, U and V, though printed bold. 

Like W, X and Z, benighted. 
When the school bell rings. 

Leaving only Z to fill the gap, 

And hold the fort meanwhile 
The modern teacher springs a trap, 

With bait of form and style, 
Where the old is old because its old, 

And the new because its new, 
When fame and fashion manifold 

Take seats in frontest pew, 
When the school bell rings. 

So let us on life's way to school. 

Whether old or young or medium, 
In order to obey the rule, 

Through weariness and tedium. 
Let's study as we onward go 

Our lessons well "by heart," 
And whether linked with friend or foe, 

Let's take an honest start. 
When the school bell rings. 

That when the evening hours draw near, 

And the teacher rings the bell. 
We may go forth without a fear, 

Of things " afraid to tell," 
And when the cry comes " school is out," 

And we pass life's open door. 
May there be no halting, fear or doubt 

Of reaching the shining shore. 
When the last bell rings. 

—Clark W.Brvan. 



Ongmal in Good Housekeeping. 

SOCIAL GRACES. 

For Every -day Service in the Home. 



A Series of Twelve Papers, Freshly Considered 
AND Carefully Prepared by 

MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 



Titles and Treatment: 

(i.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3 ) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 
ings. 

(S.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls ; dress for public occasions, of tx>th 
Sexes. 

(6 ) Courtesies of Host. Hostess, and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise , Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(II.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon ; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(la.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege ; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes ; Proper 
Deportment on or o£F the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman's Clubs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AUSE, in the language of Emerson, 
all mankind love a lover," whatever 
srtains to the function of marriage 
everywhere the subject of the 
reatest interest. The point of de- 
irture of a new and dual life, it can 
scarce attract too much attention on 
the part of family and friends. Yet no more sacred- 
ness attends the wedding of a couple which is her- 
alded by columns of interviews in the Daily Trumpet, 
where there are ten bridesmaids, several officiating 
clergymen, celebrating the occasion with pomp and 
circumstance, glare and glitter, in which magnificent 
presents arc displayed, than in the quiet, simple sa- 
cred nuptials of the less ostentatious. In fact the 
divorce court is more likely to be used to separate 
those "whom God hath joined together," in the 
former case than in the latter, for, whenever there 
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are wealth and leisure, there are also temptation 
and opportunity. 

In all portions of the country it is now the fashion 
to announce to the friends and acquaintances of both 
parties that engagement to marry which it was the 
habit to sedulously cbnceal. In this there is nothing 
objectionable. In some places the parents of the 
bride expectant give a reception at which both the 
young people are present, and during which the en- 
gagement is quietly announced. It is also the style 
for guests, to whom the tender relation is an open 
secret, to send engagement presents which rival in 
costliness those afterward showered upon the young 
woman at the time of her marriage. On one such 
occasion over one hundred gifts were received, some 
very costly and many of the same kind. 

By a ring the engagement is usually scaled. It is 
hardly ever of plain gold, as that is reserved for the 
marriage. Where expense is not considered, dia- 
monds are the first choice. Sometimes these are set 
with the favorite gem of the young woman. After 
the wedding, this ring is used as a guard for the sig- 
nificator of wifehood. Often the bride to be, gives 
her future lord some inexpensive trifle to be equally 
treasured by him. Before the ceremony it is not 
good form for rich presents to be exchanged. Birth- 
days and holidays may be appropriately observed, 
but anything exceedingly costly should be reserved 
until just before the time when the man is to declare 
that " with all my worldly goods I thee endow." 

It is still more inappropriate to display before 
others too much affection. With such exhibitions 
the world has no business. Among those who are 
cautious regarding conventionalities, the youthful 
fiancee never appears in the evening without the com- 
panionship of a matron. 

It has lately become the fashion in some exclusive 
circles, where the announcement reception is not 
given, to send cards to friends reading as follows : 

Ttli. a,7ui iTlva.. ^Ctutv ^uu>aiL 

Beg leave to annoupce the betrothal of their daughter, 

EM/LIE LEE, 
to 

MR. JAMES FOLWELL of Montreal, 

It must be confessed that such cards (either en- 
graved or written on heavy note paper, once folded 
to fit a square envelope) look like bids for carefully 
selected wedding presents. In regard to such pres- 
ents nowadays, little modesty is expressed. The 
making them grinds heavily upon friends who have 
not a small fortune. This is one sample of the 
tyranny which fashion can exercise. 

As the wedding day approaches, the prospective 
bride is deep in preparing her trousseau. That such 
an important step should be marked in every way 
seems only fitting. Nothing in her life can be more 
important than marriage. Still it is a pity that these 
last few weeks, which should be greatly spent in 
earnest mental and spiritual preparation for the sac- 



rament of marriage, should be frittered in overseeing 
details of finery. If ever, she then needs becoming 
gowns and pretty things, but not to the exclusion of 
thinking about more profound subjects than styles 
and colors. 

Fortunately, at present the trousseau need not 
comprise all sorts of articles by the dozen, as if the 
young woman never expected to have anjrthing new 
again, except, indeed, in the underclothing. A dozen 
pieces of each of these are not too many. In frocks, 
mantles and hats, fashion changes so often that one 
needs fewer than our foremothers had. 

The wedding frock for a youthful bride may be of 
simple muslin, but it should be white. Beside that 
there should be two pretty street dresses, one lighter 
in texture and color than the other; a handsome silk 
for calling, dressy bodices, and one showy tea gown, 
with small toilet articles such as handkerchiefs, 
gloves and shoes, selected to match these costumes. 
These selections will show more taste and good 
breeding in their coloring and fitness than in the 
expensiveness of the materials. 

Invitations to the wedding are sent out by mes- 
senger, if practicable, two weeks in advance. A 
very simple invitation to a home ceremony may be 
written in the first person ; otherwise it is engraved. 
Stationers can be trusted to furnish the style of 
paper and the form of invitation. If it be a church 
wedding, it will read something like the following : 

iTiv, a/yid iTl'b^. (L(>MX Lcuuyu.nM. 

Request the honor of your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter, 

GRACE ELLA, 

to 

MR. JAMES JOSL YN, 

Thursday, January Fifteenth, 

At eight o'clock, in 

Saint Andrew's Church, Cincinnati. 

In order to prevent the entrance of a crowd of 
strangers, there is enclosed, with the invitation, an- 
other bearing these words : 

Please present this card at the door of Saint Andrew's church, 
Thursday, January fifteenth. 

Always, at such a formal wedding, there is a recep- 
tion afterward at the home of the parents of the bride, 
or of some near friend of hers, to which only a se- 
lected portion of those who witnessed the ceremony 
are bidden. Enclosed with the invitation to such is 
still another card engraved thus : 

/^i/. cund iTVi^. (Zihd-att jCoAovt^ya^ 

AT HOME, 

Thursday. January fifteenth. 

From half past eight until ten o'clock, 

RECEPTION, 

From eight and one-half until ten o'clock. 



or thus. 
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In case of an invitation to the reception, an answer, 
likewise in the third person, is imperative. It should 
be sent at the guest's earliest convenience, so the 
number expected may be known. Where there is an 
invitation to the church alone, no answer is 
required, but, at the date of the wedding, a card 
should be sent to those in whose name the invitations 
were sent. 

To go back to the simple home wedding, the most 
sacred and sweetest of all. In the preparations for 
this function great latitude is admissible. 

In summer time the house may be decorated with 
the wild or the cultivated flowers of the season, or 
even with bright autumn leaves. A pretty feature is 
to have one or two tiny maids or pages, quaintly 
dressed, precede the bride, scattering flowers along 
the path she is to tread. 

Should the parlor be small the couple enter the 
room, when all the guests are assembled, arm in arm. 
They proceed through an aisle, left for that purpose, 
to the head of the room or a bay, by which the attend- 
ing clergyman is standing. Over the place is usually 
thrown a floral arch, or there is a floral bell. Should 
there be more formality and a larger room, there are 
bridesmaids, a maid of honor and a best man pre- 
ceding the bride and her father. Then the groom 
enters at a side door to meet the bride as she comes 
to the improvised chancel on the arm of her father or 
a near friend. After the ceremony the couple remain 
standing to receive congratulations during the recep- 
tion that follows. At the appointed time the bride 
steps away to change her frock for a traveling cos- 
tume, and, if possible, to accept the shower of rice 
and old shoes that follow her should she linger before 
entering the carriage that is to convey the youthful 
couple to station or steamer. 

Where the home preparations are elaborate, rib- 
bons are stretched across the room, within which are 
seated the immediate families of the contracting par- 
ties. The maid of honor stands by the bride, holds 
her bouquet, assists in removing her glove, and, if 
needed, throws back her veil. The best man stands 
by the bridegroom during the ceremony, and after- 
ward gives his arm to the maid. Latterly Mrs. Grundy 
has made an innovation by declaring that the maid 
of honor, so styled, may be a young matron. Formerly 
it would have produced a cataclysm in social 
circles. It should be said that in this ceremony the 
clergyman faces the guests. After it, the contract- 
ing parties merely turn as they stand, to front 
congratulations. 

In church weddings, the formalities are strictly 
observed. There is an organist at the instrument 
while guests assemble, and sometimes there are 
choristers or a quartette. The ushers are at hand an 
hour before the appointed time, and see that every 
preparation is in progress and that the ribbons are 
stretched across the aisle, to mark where acquaint- 
ances cannot pass, but only family and friends. 

The number of ushers, like the number of brides- 
maids, depends upon the size of the church, the 



number of guests and the amount of display. There 
are never more than twelve. In a day wedding they 
wear black frock coats, light gray trousers, narrow, 
light neckties, pearl or white kid gloves and white 
boutonnieres. At an evening wedding they would 
wear the prescribed black evening clothes. Standing 
just within the church door, they are ready to escort 
guests to their seats, giving the right arm to ladies 
as they enter. The family and friends of the bride- 
groom sit on the right of the aisle. Should the usher 
not know the guest whom he escorts, she should tell 
him whether she belongs to the house of Montague 
or Capulet. Of course the family of the bridegroom 
occupy the front seats on one side, that of the bride 
on the other. When the mother of the bride enters, 
it is a signal that the bridal party are near. 

Meantime the bridegroom and best man have 
reached the church and are in the vestry or study 
awaiting the signal of an usher that the bride has 
come. Her father and mother having preceded the 
carriage containing herself and her maid, the mother 
has been taken in charge by some friend and has 
entered the church, while the father, or, if she be 
fatherless, a brother or an uncle, wait for the bride. 
In other carriages the bridesmaids follow. 

The ushers now fall into a procession, two by two, 
and march to the door by which the cortege is to 
enter. As the doors are thrown open, enter the 
bridesmaids, two by two, either all dressed uniformly 
or each pair alike, with tints contrasting, such as two 
in delicate pink and two in light green, or light 
blue and buff. In number there may be from two 
to twelve. 

After the maids comes the maid of honor, walking 
alone, immediately preceding the bride, who is on 
the left arm of her father or guardian, and pages last 
of all, if there are pages. With slow and stately 
steps does the procession approach the altar, to the 
music of a wedding march. As they pace up the 
aisle, enters the bridegroom and his best man from 
the vestry, and taking his position on the right of the 
chancel rail, as the spectators sit, stands facing the 
procession. 

As they reach the chancel, ushers and maids part 
to the right and left, while the bridegroom advances 
two or three paces and, taking the hand of the bride, 
faces the officiating clergyman, when both kneel a 
moment before awaiting the first words of the cere- 
mony. Meanwhile the father, standing a little to 
the left and behind his daughter, is ready to answer 
" Who giveth this woman to this man " by a simple 
inclination of the head in most cases, or, if a stickler 
for the letter of the ordinance, by putting the hand 
of the young woman in that of the man. Then he 
retires to the seat nearest him. 

Sometimes the procession is varied when the maids, 
emerging from the vestry, walk slowly down to meet 
the cortege. There they separate at either side of 
the aisle, leaving the ushers to pass through, after 
which they fall into line, preceding the maid of honor 
as before. Then there is a burst of joyous music 
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from the organ. At the close of the ceremony all 
turn to face the assembly. The groom, who is al- 
ways at the right of the bride, slowly paces with her 
to the door, where they enter the carriage in which 
the bride came to the church. Then follow the best 
man (who stood at the bridegroom's right) with the 
maid, and the bridesmaids and ushers, two by two, 
and the parents of the bride, then those of the bride- 
groom. After placing the ladies in a carriage, the 
best man and an usher hasten ahead of the others to 
be at the house ready to receive the entire wed- 
ding party. 

Taking their places in whatever part of the room 
has been decorated for the purpose, the newly mar- 
ried couple, flanked on either side by the brides- 
maids, stand to receive congp-atulations of guests who 
are presented by the ushers. In an hour or a little 
more, they lead the way to the refreshments. Mean- 
while the mother or hostess stands near the parlor 
door, and to her the guests speak before greeting the 
bridal party. 

Refreshments are handsomely set forth and in va- 
riety are in keeping with the elaborateness of other 
functions. There are oysters, if in season, boned 
chicken or turkey, salads, creams, fancy cakes, fruit, 
coffee and bon-bons, with flower decorations in which 
orange blossoms play a conspicuous part. There 
must be waiters in plenty, and in the dressing rooms 
appurtenances for the toilet, as in other receptions. 
Awaiting the guests are also handsome oblong boxes, 
often covered with white watered silk and tied with 
satin ribbon, bearing in raised or gilt letters the 
entwined monogram of the happy pair, filled with 
wedding cake, for those who choose, to take on their 
departure. 

The bride is expected to cut the bride's cake and 
distribute portions among her maids and friends. A 
ring contained in one piece is supposed to have some 
peculiar virtue for the maiden who secures it. All 
such customs date back ages, so that to moderns they 
have lost their original signification. 

Such in fact, are the forms of an " up to date " 
church wedding. It is a relief to think that the affec- 
tion of contracting parties may be just as stanch and 
the prospective happiness just as secure if these 
conditions are simplified. The fact that such compli- 
cated ceremonies require one or more church re- 
hearsals, where not only ushers and bridesmaids, but 
the young people and the clergyman go through the 
process of making one out of two, would in some 
cases detract from the romance and the sanctity of 
the real wedding. However, to many parties a spec- 
tacular performance is a delight. 

Other special features require a few words. The 
veil may be of expensive lace, or of fine tulle. In 
the latter case it must be very full and reach nearly 
or quite to the floor. Whether it drops over the face 
or a short tulle veil is used for that purpose, or 
whether the features remain uncovered, rests with 
the bride to say. In the former case it is removed by 
the maid of honor after the ceremony. It is usu- 



ally fastened to the head by white blossoms and 
sometimes by a gem. Ordinary jewelry should never 
be seen on a bride. Pearls or diamonds seem the 
only thing suitable, and the less seen of them the 
better. A wedding costume is no place for the 
display of gold. There simplicity, however rich, 
must rule. 

The train may be long or short, but the bodice 
must be high-necked. The bride usually carries a 
prayer-book or a bouquet of white blossoms, which 
on going away is divided among her maids. Some- 
times to facilitate this, it is made up of a number of 
small bouquets, all tied with white ribbon. During 
the ceremony the maid of honor holds this, and 
returns it afterwards. The bride's glove upon the 
ring finger, must be slit or so easy of removal as not 
to cause delay in placing the ring, otherwise awk- 
wardness will result. For the same reason the ring 
must be accessible to the bridegroom's nervous 
fingers. Forgetfulness in this respect has caused 
embarrassing fiascos. 

In going down the aisle, after the ceremony, neither 
the bride nor groom should recognize friends in the 
church, much less bestow osculatory privileges to 
any one. In the privacy of a home wedding they can 
do as they choose. 

In regard to expense it may be said that the friends 
of the bride pay all fees save that of the clergyman. 
After the ceremony the best man slips into his hand 
an envelope containing that tribute from the bride- 
groom. Where he can afford it, he often gives to his 
ushers a memento of the occasion in the shap>e of 
scarf pins, and the bride presents lace pins to her 
attendants. 

The traveling costume of the bride will be incon- 
spicuous. No real lady desires to advertise her 
blushing honors. Soon enough, wherever they go, 
these are detected. 

After the wedding, and sometimes they are sent 
with the invitations to the ceremony, there are mailed 
to friends and acquaintances whom they desire to 
know, cards with these engraved words : 

1?{\,. and iTlv^. jcuvyit'^ foa^yn, 

AT HOME. 

Wednesdays, February second and ninth, from eight to eleven. 

19 Willow Street. 

At these receptions the bride is clad in her wed- 
ding gown, without the veil, which she never wears 
again. It is the Japanese who have the poetic and 
pathetic custom of using it once more. Then it is 
wrapped about the winding sheet of she who wore it 
on the first joyous occasion. The husband receives 
with his wife, and if the bridesmaids and ushers are 
present, so much the better. 

When, for any reason like illness or mourning in 
the family of either of the parties, the witnesses of 
the ceremony are only the intimate friends and there 
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is no reception afterwards, engraved cards, bearing 
an inscription like this, are sent to acquaintances : 

iTl'b. a/yid TTlvQy, GMott jCcii4}i^7u& 

Announce the marriage of their daughter, 

GRACE ELLA, 

to 

MR. JAMES JOSLYN, 

On January Fifteenth, 1897. 

A blunter and less elegant form is one simply 
announcing the event, without the names of the 
parents or friends, thus: 

Married, on January Fifteenth, 

GRACE ELLA LAWRENCE, 

to, etc. 

In case no cards at all are used, the words, " No 
Cards,'* frequently follow the published notice. 
Nothing can be more inelegant. Silence is much 
better. 

Where a widow remarries, she wears neither a 
white frock nor a veil. As she desires, she may or 
may not be given away by a friend, usually not. The 
costume is some neutral tint, like soft gray or light 
mauve. On such an occasion there should be little 
display and few witnesses. There may be a best man 
and one bridesmaid, usually there are none. 

That wedding presents are overdone, that the mak- 
ing them often entails hardship and their expectation 
shows a mercenary spirit, have been repeatedly 
charged, yet fashion or affection continues to pour a 
flood tide into the laps of two young persons who are 
about to launch 9ut upon an untried sea. 

In regard to what should or should not be done in 
the way of giving, each must decide for herself. It 
is generally expected that all who are invited to the 
ceremony and the reception should send some gift. 
Too often this is done in accordance with the reputed 
wealth of the recipient, not that of the giver. Any- 
thing more heartless than the eager counting the 
value of the gift and appreciating it accordingly, can 
scarce be imagined. Its influence upon character 
cannot be ignored. A really noble mind desires only 
tokens as spontaneous as the affection it illustrates. 
How many brides can so regard the majority of 
their gifts ? 

A trifle made by loving fingers ought to be valued 
more highly than gems from an indifferent hand. 
Who can be so unworldly ? 

It is good to say that there are independent per- 
sons who will not, even in such cases, stoop to insin- 
cerity. They do not forget that there have often 
been issued invitations to parties little known merely 
to secure handsome wedding gifts. 

As to the suitability of such presents the position 
and condition of giver and recipient must decide. 
In some cases a set of kitchen utensils might be most 
acceptable, in others money, with a request to spend 
it as the bride chooses. If she is living luxuriously, 



it is difficult to select anything she needs or would 
like. Books and pictures are always in order. But 
the tastes of the bride must be known. If pictures, 
they should be framed ; if books, handsomely bound. 
As for silver, the immediate family of the bride 
generally sees to that. There are apt to be too many 
pieces alike, to the exultation of those jewelers who 
take the surplusage at a discount in exchange for 
something else. On one occasion known to the writer, 
thirteen berry spoons were received in one week. 

If an ornament be sent, it should harmonize with 
the style in which the parties expect to line. It would 
be as unwise to present anything so fine as to throw 
other possessions into the shade, as it would be to 
give something inferior to them. In many cases 
though, a handsome etching or vase may be given to 
one who is sufficiently refined to appreciate it, and 
who would otherwise never have the opportunity to 
own anything so artistic. A finely developed nature 
would enjoy " a thing of beauty " as ** a joy forever," 
like a handsome statuette of the Venus de Milo, even 
if she did not possess some frivolous piece of bric-a- 
brac that was the rage of the passing moment. All 
depends on the perception of character and the purse 
of the giver, wherever sentiment is not. 

Presents should be sent to the bride expectant as 
soon as invitations are issued, each with the card of 
the donor. To these she, or some friend in her 
name, should give immediate notes of recognition. 
To display them upon the occasion of the wedding is 
questionable taste. 

Where gifts can be marked like table linen, silver 
and traveling bags, they should have the initials or 
monograms of the bride. It does not matter if the 
donors be friends of the bridegroom who have never 
seen his fiancee, this rule is inelastic. 

Five years after marriage comes the wooden anni- 
versary ; ten years, tin ; fifteen, crystal ; twenty-five, 
silver; fifty, golden, and seventy-five the diamond 
wedding. Happy they who at any of these periods 
can say from the heart, that it was a blessed day that 
brought them together. 

Should these anniversaries be kept by a reception, 
presents are usually sent in accordance with the cog- 
nomen of the occasion. 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. . 

HOUSEWIFERY AND INDUSTRY. 

Young women, the glory of your life is to do something 
and to be something. 

Some of the noblest heroisms of the world have been 
achieved in humble life. 

Life is real— it is a real and earnest thing. It has homely 
details, painful passages, and a crown of care for every 
brow. 

Girls will never be happy except in the company of their 
playmates, unless home becomes to them a scene of regu- 
lar duty and personal usefulness. 

There are few objects in this world more repulsive than 
a selfish woman — a woman who selfishly consults her own 
enjoyments, her own ease,her own pleasure.— J. G. Holland. 
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unginzl in Good Housekeeping. 

LONQ AQO. 

Twas beneath the mistletoe. 

Long ago— 

Polly stood ; 
And her hair was white as snow. 

Powdered so I 

In its snood. 

Sweet the eyes, so soft and brown. 

She cast down 

At tbe floor. 
While she gave a little frown 

At her gown ; 

Nothing more ! 

Tnat a lover near her drew 
Polly knew— 
£*en to claim 
'Neath the mistletoe his due. 
(Wouldn't you have done the same ?) 

— Z^na S. Thompson, 



Origiaal in Good Housbkbbping. 

SEEEKA ALLEN'S DEVIATION. 
A Very Simple Little Chroniole. 

RS. SERENA ALLEN 

stood at her kitchen table 

washing dishes, just as she 

had done a gp'eat many 

other evenings, at about the 

same hour, during the thirty 

years which had passed 

since she came, a bride of 

seventeen, to preside in that 

same kitchen and to assume 

all the other responsibilities 

belonging to the position of 

mistress of her husband's 

home. Thirty such years of toil as had been hers, 

usually kill any plants of ambition or intellectual 

aspiration which may attempt to grow, and not one 

of Serena Allen's acquaintances but would have 

asserted that none had ever been allowed to take 

root in her mind ; that she was as prosy as the prosiest 

of them. Note that word, acquaintances, friends 

would have known better, but she never found time 

to cultivate friends. 

As she stood there in the hot kitchen deftly wash- 
ing and wiping her best china, listening meanwhile 
to the sweet voices of her three children, joined with 
those of some young friends they had been enter- 
taining during the afternoon, her thoughts were for- 
eign to her present surroundings— not at all what one 
would have expected her to entertain. 

Now the young people were all in the distant par- 
lor, around the piano practicing singing for an ama- 
teur concert which was to be held soon at the village 
hall. This it was which had started the unusual train 
of thought in Mrs. Allen's mind— this little prepara- 
tory drill of the young amateurs around her daugh- 
ter's piano while she stood and worked at the kitchen 



table alone, even Susie Rogers, her one small servant, 
being, on this occasion, absent 

Not that she felt any sense of injury because the 
young people were enjojring themselves while she 
worked alone in the kitchen. She was not one of the 
meek martyrs of which one hears and reads, whose 
husband and children tread upon them and crush 
them under burdens which they find too irksome for 
themselves. She would have resented such an im- 
putation with indignation. 

It was from choice — of her own free will— that she 
always did as she was now doing ; that is, worked 
while the others played and enjoyed themselves. 
Yet she loved refined pleasures, and longed for leis- 
ure to indulge some fancies which a life of self-sacri- 
fice had not been able to reduce to the order of her 
ordinarily practical ways and appearance. 

"The children" had been always first and fore- 
most with her, that is, since their father died. Any- 
thing which would promote her own interest and not 
theirs was ruthlessly set aside. Not that she con- 
sidered that she had " had her day," or anything of 
the sort, but just the opposite. She had nof had her 
day, she had suffered cruelly through the omission of 
fate to give her a "day," and she resolved that her 
children should, if possible, each have one. 

So having toiled early and late to accomplish this 
desired end, and seeing its gradual fulfillment in the 
satisfactory development going on in the minds of 
her children, whose every faculty and talent she had 
sought to discover and cultivate, she had come to 
have certain thoughts about the things her own 
youth had missed. 

The daughter, Jennie, was now twenty ; the boys, 
Fred and Walter, were respectively eighteen and 
twenty-one. There were plenty of means to continue 
their plans of education and accomplishments to 
the finishing point, and at the same time she 
might conscientiously indulge certain hopes of a 
selfish nature. 

The sweet, well-trained voices which came to her 
from the parlor brought up painful memories of the 
time when she had vainly striven for such training, as 
they enjoyed, for her own voice, which she knew had 
been well worth the expense of cultivation. 

Had been ? Why not now ? There were plenty of 
means, so that no question of robbing the children 
ot their birthright need enter into the case. Certainly 
there was no reason why she should not pick up some 
of those bright dropped threads, the loss of which 
from the web of her life had made it of such a somber 
hue. She wondered if she had toiled and fretted the 
sweetness out of her once beautiful voice. No, she 
did not fear that. She felt as if she would like 
to try it. 

She went through and closed all the doors between 
herself and the young singers beyond, then tried a 
few bars of an old song she had sung years befoFe. 
She remembered how her voice had been praised in 
that song by a city cousin, in those long past years; 
one who had often heard the sweetest and greatest 
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singers, and "knew whereof he spoke." He had 
said that it was a great pity that her voice could not 
be cultivated, and she never forgot the words. 

Now she tried her voice in that same old song and 
she knew that it was as true and sweet as ever, and 
stronger, more powerful than in the days of her 
youth, when she attended singing school and led the 
choir in church. Yes, those privileges had been hers 
and she remembered them with thankfulness and 
pleasure. Only for a little while had she enjoyed 
them, for she had chosen to make that early marriage 
and had immediately found her time filled with house- 
hold cares; yes, more than filled. Ah, well; that 
was indeed well, but now— 

The dishes were all done, the thousand and one 
other chores attended to for the night at length ; still 
the voices issued clear and sweet from the distant 
parlor, but the twilight-shrouded figure by the kitchen 
window did not hear or heed them ; she was busy 
mapping out a plan of procedure for the future in 
which not one of " the children " figured, but in which 
she herself would be the chief personage. 

By and by, gay voices came near, and some one 
opened the kitchen door and called, ** Mamma ! " 

She rose from her seat, and her dreams stood aside 
for reality to take their place for the present until 
they too should develop and in turn take their place 
among the realities of her life that was to begin to be 
lived to-morrow. 

She was up betimes the next morning and at an 
early Iiour of the day she went and caught the staid 
horse which had served the family in various capaci- 
ties for twenty years, and yet seemed as fresh as ever 
because of the excellent care which had been given 
him. With her own hands she attached him to the 
wagon, which had the same staid, respectable and 
well-kept appearance as the horse. 

As she drove away, not having, as usual, told the 
family her business and destination, heads appeared 
from one door and two windows, and their owners 
exchanged conjectures as to where " ma " could be 
going. And strange it was, indeed, that she had 
gone away in that manner, not telling them where 
and why ! 

This same experience was repeated twice a week 
all the long summer and also all the winter, with the 
exception that her departure or return was seldom 
witnessed by any one but the daughter, as the boys 
were generally away from home or occupied, and so 
failed to be at hand to gaze and wonder with 
their sister. 

Mrs. Allen saw with much amusement that Jennie 
felt injured at not being favored with her mother's 
confidence ; but the secret rides were continued, and 
the whole household seemed to dwell in a different 
atmosphere, though wherein no one seemed able 
to explain. 

Often, when the young folks came home from par- 
ties or rides, they saw a light in the parlor, heard 
the piano and high, clear tones of a voice as if in 
practice. 



" I really believe ma's taken to music," observed 
Jennie one night as they paused outside to listen. 
"Hear that?" 

" Sounds like it," replied Walter ; " there's no one 
else in the house but Susie." 

"Hear that high note, Jen? You can't do that 
with all your training ; let's go in and hear her," sug- 
gested Fred. 

But as they entered the house the music ceased, 
and their mother met them at the parlor door, smiling 
and serene, a girlish color in her cheeks and a look 
in her brown eyes that betokened consummation of 
some kind, though " the children " hardly interpreted 
it in that way, but said in a chorus : 

" How sweet and young ma looks." 

At which "ma" only smiled dreamily. 

And Jennie added : 

" Why didn't you let us hear you sing, ma ? " 

" My dears, it is eleven o'clock and bedtime," was 
the reply as she hastened away to her room. 



One long pleasant year had passed since Serena 
Allen washed dishes at her kitchen table and laid 
plans for the adoption into her life of a beautiful 
new element. 

It was, as then, a dreamy July twilight, and in the 
kitchen of the Allen farmhouse domestic matters had 
just settled into a state of order and repose. All day 
long the rattle of haying machinery had sounded 
in the sweet scented air, and Mrs. Allen had only 
to think complacently how smoothly and well her 
outdoor as well as her indoor work was done for 
the day. 

She had no care for the men who did h.er farm 
work as they all boarded and lodged at their own 
homes. The time had been when this was otherwise, 
when her days had been long and wearisome, but 
having been faithful and wisely economical she was 
now reaping her pleasant reward. 

It is a fact that Serena Allen likes best of all her 
other pleasant rooms the large kitchen. Even when 
all her work is done she is more often to be found 
there in her " cosy corner," with book in hand. To- 
night, Jennie comes in and finds her there. 

"Mother," she says with eagerness in voice and 
manner, " Cousin John has written a special invita- 
tion for us all to drive into town to attend a concert 
which is to be held there two weeks from to-day. He 
says that you must go and hopes that not one of us 
will fail to be there, as it is to be one of the finest. 
He mentions several of the celebrated singers of 
whom I have heard often, and, oh, I do hope I, or 
that is we all may go. What do you say, mamma ? " 

The mother looked up smilingly. " I say we will 
go most certainly," she said. 

Then the daughter, who had been kept so near to 
her mother that she was never happier than when 
nestled to her side talking loving, babyish nothings, 
drew a chair up close and nestled there now. But 
something was on the daughter's mind and the usual 
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words of laughing, loving nonsense did not come 
freely to her lips. At last she gathered courage 
under cover of the deepening twilight to say some- 
thing which had long been clamoring for utterance. 

" Mamma, what is it that has been different with 
you for — oh, I do not know how long, but for a good 
many months ? It is nothing bad, I know, for you 
are even nicer and sweeter than ever before, but— but 
you're different, somehow, and you worCt tell your 
Jennie^ there I " 

And the brown head tumbled low in the mother's 
lap, and something very like a sob came forth from 
the depths of the big kitchen apron, which had not 
been removed since the dish-washing process was 
finished. 

" Poor little foolish girlie," the mother murmured. 
" There is very little to tell, but you will soon know 
all there is to know. Only a little longer, my baby." 

Jennie's flushed face rose up all shining with tears 
and smiles, but the smiles were a little forced. 

"You see I'm jealous, you bad mamma. I hope 
it won't be long, for I'm tired out with wondering 
what it is you are keeping away from w^." With a 
great emphasis on the " me." Then she ran away, 
and Mrs. Allen was left alone in the big kitchen, 
again to dream and recall the past. 

The room was only dimly lighted by starlight and 
yet every object was plainly visible to the woman, 
who knew so well where each one was and exactly 
how it looked. Over thirty years of constant asso- 
ciation had endeared and familiarized them all to her. 

There was her husband's heavy secretary which he 
would always have in that corner by the window, 
because he said that nowhere else in the house could 
he get that perfect light ; there she had always left 
it ; there it would always stand, while she lived. 

There were the antlers on which his hat and coat 
had always hung ; there the picture he loved so well 
— a scene of the country, full of horses and cattle, 
and all things pertaining to the farming life which as 
man and boy he had loved and followed. 

There were many things in that large old room 
which spoke of the past so plainly, that in such dim 
sweet light as was around her now, Serena Allen 
found it easy to imagine the lost companion of her 
early womanhood in his old place by her side, just as 
he used to be when they sat there together after 
their hard day's labor and planned the work for the 
next day, or talked over the future in regard to their 
children 

She had carried out all the plans which they had 
made together for the children, as nearly as possible, 
considering the natural inclinations which asserted 
themselves after he had passed on to the far country. 
And now, having done all in accordance with his 
wishes in regard to the children and the home life, 
she had ventured to deviate a little. 

" Oh, he would be glad I know, poor Dick. I wish 
he were here to see me and to enjoy my triumph for 
I know I shall not fail." 



It was the afternoon of the concert to which the 
Allen family had received invitations, and they 
started in season to get to town before dark. 

They made a merry party and the ten-mile drive, 
which Mrs. Allen had accomplished alone twice 
nearly every week during the past year, was soon 
at an end. 

They stopped at the house of the cousin who had 
given the invitation, of course, and Jennie and her 
brothers were much mystified at seeing their mother 
drawn away into quiet corners to be interviewed by 
this one and that one belonging to the family, as if 
she were some very important personage, or was the 
possessor of some gp'eat secret which they were 
anxious to fathom. 

Then to place the cap sheaf, the cousin and his 
wife took their mother away an hour earlier than 
seemed to them at all necessary, leaving them to fol- 
low at their leisure along with the younger members 
of the family. 

It was not an entirely new scene to Jennie and her 
brothers, yet concert or opera-going were rarely en- 
joyed pleasures in their quiet lives, and they looked 
around the crowded house with interest and awaited 
the first number of the programme with pleasant an- 
ticipation—more pleasant because of not being 
cloyed by such pleasures, as were many of the indif- 
ferent looking people around them. 

Most of the notables had made their graceful 
appearance, performed their parts, encore and all, 
and our little party were beginning to look regret- 
fully at the few remaining selections to be enjoyed. 

" The next is * Mary's Dream,' " said Jennie, coming 
to herself after listening to a rendering of something 
artistic and beautiful which had fairly dazed her with 
its entrancing sounds and beautiful sentiment. " Oh, 
where is mamma ? Here, somewhere, I suppose ; how 
she will enjoy that ! I have heard her sing it when 
I was too small to climb in her lap alone." 

" Yes," replied one of her brothers ; she never knew 
which one, for her sense of sight and sound were en- 
gaged in trying to persuade her that they served her 
correctly, and that she saw upon the stage not a 
stranger bowing gracefully before the audience, but 
her own mother !— dressed quaintly and simply, yet 
beautifully, reminding her of old pictures she had 
seen ; and she it was who was to sing " Mary's Dream," 
the first words of which now rose upon the perfume- 
laden air clothed in the music of a voice which was 
and yet was not familiar to Jennie. Her brothers, 
also, were stricken dumb by the sight of that graceful, 
familiar figure on the stage, whose song was doing 
what nothing before it had done, chaining the atten- 
tion of a large proportion of the audience before un- 
interested. These gazed and listened with senses 
all alert and with bated breath to the words of 
" Mary's Dream." 

Old men who had come there because their wives 
and daughters must have an escort, or because it was 
fashionable, or because it was a pleasant way of con- 
tributing to a worthy charity, bent forward with their 
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withered cheeks flushed as with wine, their eyes 
shining with eagerness, all their stately indifference 
gone, their whole attention given to the rendering of 
that old, old song. 

Elderly ladies looked young and sweet because of 
the soft light in their tear-wet eyes and the beautiful 
color lent to their cheeks by the excitement of hear- 
ing once more that song which their mothers had 
sung, having learned it of their own mothers further 
back in the dim, beautiful time of "auld lang syne," 
which now, having been encored till the walls rang 
again, Serena Allen was singing in that sweet, clear 
voice which sounded to Jennie like the bird which 
always sang at twilight in a certain field near their 
own home, which dear old home seemed in some 
mysterious manner to have been removed too far 
away for them ever to reach again. 

When Serena Allen left the stage there was, after 
an unusual length of time devoted to applause, a 
hurried consultation of programmes to see if she 
would appear again, but only once was her name on 
the list, and the other two selections, artistic and 
beautiful though they were, received less than their 
due of attention and appreciation. 

Even Jennie and her brothers had lost interest in 
the entertainment. Pale and excited they sat out the 
remaining time, impatiently longing for a sight of 
their mother's face. To Jennie, mother and home 
seemed to be somehow removed to a distance far 
greater than the reality. 

They did not meet her again till all had reached 
the house of their cousin, and it seemed to Jennie 
that she must have been mistaken, when at length 
her longing eyes rested on her mother's face. It was 
the same as ever — calm, smiling, and beaming a 
world of love upon the three excited ones who 
awaited her. 

"Oh, my hard-hearted mother, not to have told 
me r^ said Jennie, and then relief came to her in a 
burst of hysterical tears. The boys went up to her 
and put each an arm over her shoulder. 

" It is difficult to believe that you and that lovely 
woman we saw and heard on the stage are one and 
the same," said Walter, "but I suppose it is true, and 
I am very proud of my mother." 

This complimentary speech being a little dubious 
in its wording caused an audible smile among the 
listeners, and Fred, looking his mother gravely over 
from head to foot without a word caused the " smile " 
to extend to a general laugh, in the midst of which 
Mrs. Allen escaped to her room. They rode home 
in the morning, and a sigh of relief escaped Serena 
Allen as she entered her own quiet home once more ; 
and though she had undoubtedly enjoyed her little 
success, and did not repent having taken the course 
she had followed during the year just past, she told 
Jennie that night that wild horses could not drag her 
upon the stage again. 

They were alone in the dark in the old kitchen 
when she said that to Jennie, and though her mother's 
stage appearance had been so creditable in every 



way, and she had been proud of her, Jennie felt a 
wonderful sensation of relief to hear those words 
from her mother's lips. 

" But I am glad I did what I did, Jennie. I shall 
always be happier for it," she said. " I never should 
have known otherwise what I was capable of doing, 
and I always wanted to learn music." 

" You dear mother ! But you will sing for us and 
with us. I, too, am glad you studied* music, only—-" 

Jennie could not quite forget that she had been 
excluded from her mother's confidence during the 
time of her course of musical tuition. The mother 
laughed at the reservation, knowing well its meaning. 

" I wanted to see how it would seem to do it all 
alone by myself," she said, and then Jennie and she 
laughed together. 

In a certain original modest line Mrs. Allen might 
have attained a flattering place in the ranks of 
musical celebrities, but she remained firm in her 
resolve to go no farther in the way of public exhi- 
bition of her talent. 

So the many opportunities which came to her were 
rejected, though some of them would have been re- 
munerative to a considerable degree. 

" I might learn to love the life too well," she said, 
" and I could not follow it successfully without neg- 
lecting home duties and the children." 

" The children " smiled down upon her — every one 
of them was inches taller than she— quite willing that 
she should sacrifice her chance of a unique musical 
success in order to devote her energies to the promo- 
tion of their welfare, well knowing that she thereby 
assured her own happiness as well. 

Perhaps there are those who can understand how 
this little deviation served to renew Serena Allen's 
youth. Her home was made many degrees happier, 
both for herself and her children, not only because 
of their pleasant musical practice being now shared 
by their mother, who far excelled and was now en- 
abled to assist them in their musical studies, but for 
other unexplainable reasons. 

Something in her nature had demanded that she 
turn aside for a little from the hard-beaten path of 
drudgery and self-sacrifice; that demand was now 
satisfied, and peace and harmony reigned always after. 

— Mary Sweet Potter, 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 

In the snow country it is better to go in the wrong road 
than to stop going altogether. 

The motives which take a man to the house of God lie 
between himself and his Maker. 

Generally he who is most just toward himself is most 
charitable toward his neighbors. 

All that we can do as regards other worlds, and the 
most we can do in this, is to discover what is. 

It would be extremely stupid for a man to go down 

cellar to live because he had bought a pound of tallow 

candles. ^ „ ,^ ., 

— Gail Hamilton. 
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OriKinai in Good Housekeeping. 

WHAT BETTER EPITAPH? 

What better epitaph than this? 

Believe me, friend, no marble can 
Be letter'd with a sweeter praise — 

" Here lies a noble man f '* 

—Timothy Q. Whitcomb. 




Adapted for Good Housekeeping. 

BUTTER MAKINQ ON THE FARM. 

The Most Important Department of Modem Dairying. 

II.-Maklnff the Butter. 

J HEN shallow setting has been used the 
cream is already ripened, or partially so, 
when taken off. It has been kept cool, 
stirred up when each skimming was added, 
and is ready to churn at any time when 
brought to the proper temperature. A correct dairy 
thermometer is indispensable in butter making. 
Temperature plays an important part all the way 
through. It is necessary to know the temperature of 
the dairy room, the water, the milk, the cream when 
ripening, and above all the temperature of the cream 
at time of churning. No person can guess at tem- 
perature correctly every time ; therefore, no person 
can make a uniform quality of butter without 
using a thermometer at almost every stage of the 
work. Yet a cheap, unreliable thermometer is worse 
than none. 

Cream from deep cold setting is cold and sweet 
when taken off. If it is kept in a room where the 
temperature is about 60° F. for twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours it will begin to sour. Each skimming when 
put in the cream can should be well mixed with what 
was in before. No fresh cream should be put in the 
can for twelve to sixteen hours before churning, for 
if this is done the fresh cream will not be ripened and 
the butter will not all churn out. 

Cream from the separator is warm when it is sep- 
arated right after milking, and has the " animal heat " 
still in it. It must be aerated and cooled immedi- 
ately. When the cream is run into ** shot-gun " cans 
the aeration and partial cooling may be done by pour- 
ing several times in a small stream from one can to 
another. * A better way is to have a cream cooler, 
made something like a large colander, placed high 
above the cream can. The bottom of this cooler has 
a great number of very small holes through which 
the cream runs in tiny streams into the cream can, 
and in that way is thoroughly aired and partially 
cooled. Setting in cold water will complete the cool- 
ing. Afterwards it can be handled the same as de- 
scribed for cold-setting cream, except that, being 
fresher, this cream needs about twelve hours more 
time to ripen. 

The way just described is practiced by a great 
many with excellent results; but there is a better 
way, if one has the facilities for doing it. Keep the 
cream by setting in small cans in cold water, or other- 
wise, at a temperature of 50° F. till twelve hours be- 



fore the time for churning. Then mix it all together 
in a vat or can and warm it up to 70° F. Then put 
in a "starter," and keep it njearly, it not quite, up to 
70® for twelve hours, and when it is afterwards cooled 
to the right temperature it will be ready for churn- 
ing The starter may be some good skim milk which 
has been kept at a temperature of 85^ or 90° F. till it 
is sour and thick, or it may be some cream already 
ripened, or some buttermilk from the last churning. 
Use of the starter an amount equal to about two per 
cent, in bulk of the cream ; in other words, one quart 
of the starter to twelve gallons of cream. Another 
form of home-made " starter " that has been highly 
recommended is made as follows : Take fresh milk, 
secured in a perfectly clean way, from a healthy, well 
fed, fresh milch cow. Set this milk in ice water and 
expose only to pure air for twelve hours, or pass it 
through a separator, and keep the skim milk at a 
temperature of 85*^ F., long enough to lopper. Do 
not disturb thd coagulum until ready for use. Then 
skim off the top, stir it carefully, and strain through 
a fine mesh into the cream, in the proportion 
already stated. 

One of the most difficult things to determine is 
when the cream has the proper ripeness to be churned, 
so that uniform results can be obtained and one 
churning be like another. For aid in this respect 
acid tests have been invented for testing the acidity 
of cream during ripening "to trace the progress of 
its souring and show whether the fermentation should 
be hastened or checked in order to have the cream in 
a certain acid condition and ready for churning at a 
given time." These acid tests require experience 
and skill for their successful use. A skillful and ex- 
perienced butter maker is able to judge closely as to 
the right condition of cream for churning by its ap- 
pearance. But this is a matter which it is impossible 
to exactly describe in words. 

THE CHURN. 

The best chums are those with no inside fixtures 
and which revolve, like the barrel chum, square-box 
churn, rectangular churn, etc. These "bring" the 
butter by the concussion of the cream in falling from 
one side to the other as the churn is revolved. A 
quite common mistake is to get too small a churn. 
It should never be filled more than half full of cream. 
One-third full is better, because the cream has a 
better chance to fall Before putting in the cream 
the churn should be scalded with hot water and then 
rinsed with cold water. 

CHURNING. 

The cream should be brought to the right tempera- 
ture for chuming before being put in the churn by 
having it surrounded by cold water if the tempera- 
ture needs to be lowered, and hot water if it needs to 
be raised. The chuming should be done at as low a 
temperature as possible and have the " butter come " 
in a reasonable time, say from thirty to sixty minutes. 
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The colder it is churned the less butter fat will be left 
in the buttermilk and the more perfect will be the 
:granules of butter. It is impossible to lay down any 
exact rule as to the right temperature ; that will have 
to be determined by trial, each butter maker for him- 
self. Ordinarily from 58° to 62** F. is right, but some- 
times it needs to be much lower and sometimes, pos- 
sibly, a little higher. At the dairy tests at the World's 
Fair, in 1893. where expert butter makers made every 
effort possible to do exhaustive work, the Guernsey 
cream was churned at times as low as 43°, while the 
cream from the other herds was chuftied 8° to 10° 
F. higher. 

The temperature at which cream should be churned 
<iepends in some degree on the breed of cows, the 
individuality of certain cows or of certain families of 
cows, the period of lactation, the feed of the cows, 
and, more than anything else, the thickness or rich- 
ness of the cream. The temperature of churning 
needs to be higher when cows are in an advanced 
stage of lactation ; also when they have dry feed in 
winter, and when cotton-seed meal is being fed to any 
extent. When cream is rich in butter fat, such as can 
and ought to be obtained with the separator, contain- 
ing from thirty to thiny-five per cent, of fat, the tem- 
perature of churning can be low, usually from 52° to 
55° F. This is the way to get the most exhaustive 
churning ; the amount of buttermilk and the per cent, 
of butter fat in it will be small at these low tempera- 
tures. With deep cold setting the cream will be much 
thinner, containing considerable milk, and therefore 
the per cent, of butter fat low, and it will be useless 
to try to churn at a low temperature. In such cases 
from 60° to 62° will be necessary. 

Cream from shallow setting, if it is skimmed pretty 
clear of milk, can be churned at a somewhat lower 
temperature than that from deep setting. Sometimes 
the cream from shallow setting, especially if the 
process of heating and cooling has been resorted to 
in raising the cream, is so thick that it will not fall 
when the churn is revolved. In that case it must be 
diluted. Water is better than milk to dilute it with. 

The chum should be revolved at a speed that will 
produce the best concussion. With a 40-gallon box 
or barrel churn this will be about fifty revolutions 
per minute; with a smaller churn somewhat more 
speed is required. One can soon learn to tell by the 
sound when the cream begins to break. Then close 
watching is needed, so as not to chum it too much. 
The churn should be stopped when the granules of 
butter are somewhat smaller than wheat kernels. To 
make the butter float well, so that the buttermilk can 
be drawn off, throw in some salt, say one pint to 
each twenty gallons in the churn. Then revolve the 
chum a few times. Draw off the buttermilk through 
a hair sieve, so as to catch the granules of butter 
that escape from the churn. Then wash the butter 
with pure water at a temperature of 50° or below. 
This will harden the granules so they will not so 
quickly mass together. Wash it twice, each time 
using ten or twelve quarts of water to every twenty 



pounds of butter, and revolve the chum a few times. 
Do not wash it more, nor let the water stay on a 
gp'eat while at a time, for this will be likely to wash 
out the flavor and aroma, for which fine butter 
is prized. 

The writer is well aware that this is contrary to the 
instructions given by teachers on this subject. They 
advise washing more, saying that it should be washed 
till the water runs clear. But numerous experiments, 
where the butter has been submitted to the judgment 
of experts, seem to prove conclusively that the mar- 
ket yet demands some of the flavor that is found in 
butter which has not been excessively washed. 

WHITE SPECKS IN BUTTER. 

Mottles in butter and " white specks " are some- 
times confounded, and by some are considered the 
same, but there is a difference. Mottled or streaky 
butter is explained as being caused by an unequal 
distribution of the salt ; but " white specks " have a 
different cause or causes. Sometimes, when the 
milk is set in shallow pans, they result from the 
cream drying on top, so there are small portions that 
are so hard they do not churn into butter. These 
particles do not take the color like the rest of the 
butter, and the "specks" are thus caused. This 
may be remedied by carefully straining the cream 
when it is put into the chum. 

Another cause of " white specks " is this : When 
some milk is skimmed off with the cream, as is 
usually done in the case of deep cold-setting, this 
milk settles to the bottom, gets overripe, and forms 
a curd, which will be so hard as not to break up in 
churning and will not mn off with the buttermilk, 
but will remain with the butter as " white specks " or 
" flecks," as they are sometimes called. This can be 
remedied by not letting the cream stand so long 
before churning, or by frequent and thorough stirring 
of the cream during the process of ripening. These 
hard, white particles can also be taken out by strain- 
ing the cream. Mottled, streaked, or speckled but- 
ter will not sell well in market ; therefore it is the 
part of wisdom to guard against such conditions. 

COLORING BUTTER. 

Butter should be colored to suit the person for 
whom it is intended. The general market demands 
that butter should have a color, the year round, about 
like that of grass butter in June. Doubtless any of 
the standard butter colors are good. The coloring 
matter should be put in the cream after it is all ready 
for the churn. When the butter would be nearly 
white if not colored, as is often the case in winter, 
about a teaspoonful of color is usually needed for 
eight pounds of butter. In summer, in times of 
drought and in the fall, when cows are partly on dry 
feed, some coloring may be needed, but very little. 
One will soon learn by experience how much to use. 
It is well to be cautious, as it is better to have too 
little color than too much. ^^ ^ 
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SALTING AND WORKING BUTTER. 

Good, fine dairy salt should be used, and never the 
common, coarse barrel salt that is used by many. 
The salting may be done in the churn when the but- 
ter is in the granular form, if it is a box or barrel 
churn. The salt can be sifted on the butter by put- 
ting on a part, then revolving the churn half way 
over, thus making the butter fall with the salted side 
down, then sifting on the rest of the salt. Then re- 
volve the chum a few times, after which the butter 
can be taken out and worked on a butter worker. 
This is the way most commonly done, but it has its 
difficulties. The trouble is to have just the right 
amount of salt in the butter when it is finished, so as 
to have the product perfectly uniform as to saltness. 
The exact weight of the butter in the churn is not 
known, though this can be closely estimated, but it is 
impossible to tell how much water the butter con- 
tains, while in its granular state. This water must 
be all salted, and a portion of it will run off in the 
form of brine when the butter is worked. The fin- 
ished butter should contain about three-fifths of an 
ounce of salt to the pound. To insure that amount, 
at least an ounce and a half of salt must be put in 
for each pound of butter in the churn, and yet, do 
the best we can, it will be found that two successive 
chumings are seldom salted just alike. 

A better way to insure uniform salting is to take 
the butter out of the churn, drain and press out a 
part of the water on the worker, then weigh the butter 
and salt one ounce to the pound and work enough to 
get the salt evenly incorporated. Some more water 
or brine will run off in the working and leave the 
butter salted about right. In this way it will 
be found that one churning will be salted very 
nearly like every other churning. There is no but- 
ter worker better for home use than the common 
lever pattern. 

THE NUMBER OF WORKINGS- 

The object of working butter is to get the salt 
evenly distributed and to expel a portion of the brine. 
When it is worked but once, the butter maker thinks 
he has worked the butter enough and packs it imme- 
diately. There is, at that time, no way of telling 
whether the salt has been evenly distributed or no.t. 
A few hours afterwards he draws out some of the 
butter with a trier, or cuts it with a ladle, and finds it 
mottled, which will seriously affect the selling price. 
He knows the cause is unequal salting ; that the por- 
tions which have salt are changed to a deeper yellow, 
and the unsalted portions have remained of a lighter 
color. With the next churning he is determined to 
remedy this and be sure to work enough. The 
chances are that this time it is worked too much, so 
that the grain is injured and the butter has a greasy 
appearance. But after much practice and the exer- 
cise of good judgment and care, these errors can be 
avoided to a great extent, and a fairly uniform and 
even product produced. 



It is better to work butter twice instead of only 
once. The first time it should be worked just enough 
to mix in the salt. Then for four or six hours it 
should be left on the worker, or in some other place, 
where the temperature is from 60*^ to 65° F., so that 
the butter will remain in the right condition as to 
hardness to work well. This will give time for the 
salt to dissolve and also time for it to change the color 
of the butter with which it comes in contact. Then 
it should be worked just enough to obliterate the 
streaks and mottles. This second working expels 
some more o#the water, for the salt has had time to 
draw the moisture together in drops, and it is worked 
out, thus making a drier butter containing from eighty- 
five to eighty-seven per cent, of butter fat. Such 
butter will be firmer and better and more satisfactory 
to the consumer than it usually is when worked but 
once. Immediately after the butter is worked, it 
should be packed in neat, clean packages, or put up 
in such form as is required by the market to which it 
is to be sent. If tubs are to be used, ash or spruce is 
to be preferred, and they should be well soaked be- 
fore packing the butter. If other wooden packages 
are used they should be lined with parchment paper. 
This will prevent the butter tasting of the wood. 

MAKE BUTTER TO SUtT THE CONSUMER. 

One thing should always be borne in mind by the 
person who is making butter to sell. The butter is 
for somebody else to eat, and it is for your interest 
to make it to suit them, whether it just suits your 
taste or not. Habit has a great deal to do with our 
likes and dislikes. You may have been accustomed 
to sweet-cream butter ; if so, you probably like that 
best. Or, you may have got used to eating butter 
made from very ripe cream, and the butter not washed 
to expel the buttermilk, causing it to have a very de- 
cided flavor and taste, and so you look upon fine, 
delicate-flavored butter as insipid. Or you may like 
little or no salting or high salting ; light color or high 
color. But all this is of no consequence. It is no 
matter what you like. You want to make it to suit 
your customer, and you want j'our customers to be 
those who are able and willing to pay a good price 
for what suits them. If the customer wants sweet- 
cream butter, make it ; if unsalted, make it so ; if he 
desires it high salted, salt it high, and so on. Always 
make it the same for the same customers. They are 
getting tastes formed which you can make it profit- 
able to gratify. It is not the province of the maker 
of dairy butter to try and educate the tastes of people 
who buy butter, but rather to cater to their tastes 
when he finds out what they are. If one is making 
butter to put on the general market, he wants to make 
what that market demands and will pay the best price 
for. The best way to learn the market demand is to 
have the butter inspected by an expert judge who is 
a dealer and knows what takes best in the market. 
Ask him to criticise it and tell you just what he thinks 
of it ; and don't get angry at what he tells you, but 
try and profit by what he says. 
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HER MISSION. 

Not thine the task to frame our laws. 
To lead to war the valorous host. 

To win the statesman loud applause,— 
Thy victories he can never boast. 

Tne magic of thy tenderness 
Conquers whom kings cannot subdue; 

The mightiest own thy power no lest 
Than weak and clinging natures do. 

With thee the difcnity that charms. 

The love that lighted Paradise, 
The faith that quiets all alarms, 

The purity that purifies. 

O queenliest woman of them all, 

To thee the angel task is given, 
To "imile on him thou boldest in thrall, 

And point and lead him unto Heaven. 

— James L, Elderdice, 




Orif^nalin Good Housekeeping. 

CONVERSATION AS AN ART. 
Of Great Importance, but Sadly Neglected. 

NOTED English writer has said 
that " the commonest thoughts 
well put are more useful, in a 
social point of view, than the 
most brilliant ideas jumbled 
out." How fundamentally 
true is this declaration, one 
cannot fail to observe by cas- 
ually listening to any general 
conversation for a very short 
time. One person will quietly 
and easily reach the pith of 
any subject under discussion, 
making every sentence clear 
and instantly comprehensible, 
while another will flounder 
through a maze of words, leav- 
ing the hearer uncertain, not only what has actually 
been said, but what the speaker intended to say — 
which is yet worse. 

Another writer declares that this part of our edu- 
cation is so important and so neglected in our schools 
and colleges that it cannot be too highly impressed 
upon the young man that proposes to enter society. 
And this declaration may be extended to include 
every young person of either sex. and not only those 
who are to **g:o into society," but all who are to 
mingle with their fellows, whether in business or 
socially. Says this author: "We are often encour- 
aged to raise a laugh at Doctor Syntax and the 
tyranny of grammar, but we may be certain that many 
misunderstandings arise from a want of grammatical 
precision. There is no society without interchange 
of thought, and since the best society is that in which 
the best thoughts are interchanged in the best and 
most comprehensible manner, it follows that a proper 
mode of expressing ourselves is indispensable in* 
^good society." 



Nor is it merely the words which are chosen that 
constitute proper expression. It has appropriately 
been said that " the tones of the voice, the construc- 
tion of our sentences, the choice of our words, and 
the manner in which we pronounce and articulate 
them— all have their influence in impressing, either 
favorably or unfavorably, even the most unlettered." 

While it is an impossibility in the compass of a 
single paper to canvass all the elements of good con- 
versation, a few general thoughts may be given ex- 
pression in such manner as to prove helpful to the 
person who would make the best impression upon 
those with whom he is brought into contact. The 
first factor, and one of the most important, in con- 
versational grace, is an easy bearing in the presence 
of all sorts of people and under all conditions. This 
implies self-control, so far as external manifestation 
is concerned. Nothing more certainly indicates want 
of culture than giving way to passionate, abusive, 
profane or otherwise coarse language. The culti- 
vated man speaks easily and without embarrassment ; 
his manner is always respectful, no matter what may 
be the relative social position of the person ad- 
dressed. He says what is necessary to express his 
thought clearly, and avoids straining after complicated 
phrases, high-sounding words, or other labored form 
of expression. Better far to say only a few words, 
expressing just what is meant, than to make an effort 
for greater things and realize that the attempt has 
been a failure. 

The modulation of voice is another important 
matter. Some men— and also some women— habit- 
ually speak so loudly as to make the opening of their 
mouths a source of alarm ; while others give utter- 
ance to their thoughts in tones so low or so indis- 
tinct as to make it a matter of difficulty to carry on 
conversation with them under ordinary circumstances. 
The happy mean between these extremes is a voice 
so modulated as to easily reach the ears of those to 
whom the conversation is directed, and so distinct 
in enunciation that there shall be no difficulty in com- 
prehension. There is nothing more certainly indi- 
cative of a generally slovenly habit than indistinct 
pronunciation, whether through neglect to form the 
consonant sounds, or the almost equally offensive 
practice of jerking out an entire sentence in an almost 
indistinguishable knot, without pause, accent or di- 
vision into words. 

These matters, however, relate only to the mechani- 
cal part of the art. Of possibly greater importance, 
but certainly of wider reach, is the question of what 
to talk about. The first consideration should be for 
placing personal topics in the background. If ihey 
must form the subject, let them be brought into play 
modestly and with an utter absence of assumption. 
In an article published in one of the American maga- 
zines a few years since, but as true and important 
now as then, the writer gracefully said : " More than 
anything else, conversation implies individual self- 
abnegation, the putting out of sight of large egotisms 
and small vanities, and contentment with one's due 
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share of attention only. There need not be agree- 
ment of opinion, but there must be mutual tolerance. 
It also implies individual responsibility, and the obli- 
gation of every one to give of his best. Intellectual 
sloth has no place at the feast of reason. One need 
not shine in the talk, but one must at least be able to 
listen intelligently. How much of the charm of 
words lies in the manner in which they are spoken ! 
Our thoughts and sentiments have not one mode of 
expression, but a hundred; the tone of the voice 
interprets the meaning of the word, the glance and 
the smile soften or intensify it." 

To quote another writer — and in generous quota- 
tion we secure the best thoughts of numerous mjnds : 
" We must not bring our gloomy moods or irritable 
temper with us into society. To look pleasant is a 
duty we owe to others. One is bound to listen with 
the appearance of interest even to the most invet- 
erate proser who fastens upon us in society ; to smile 
at a twice-told tale ; and, in short, to make such 
minor sacrifices of sincerity as good manners and 
good feeling demand. In conversation the face 
should wear something that is akin to a smile; a 
smile, as it were, below the surface." 

To listen well is an important part of conversation. 
There should be manifested a kindly interest in what 
is being said. Oftentimes the mere attitude of the 
listener determines whether the diffident speaker 
shall or shall not do himself justice. An encour- 
aging, sympathetic attitude on the part of the listener 
inspires the speaker ; while an appearance of indif- 
ference or of impatience at a possibly long-drawn 
recital may discourage and confuse. When reply is 
made to such an one, it should be a model for his 
imitation — kindly, framed in well-chosen words, and 
above all brief. 

Dean Swift, who wrote two centuries ago, though 
not by any means, if we may believe the reports of 
contemporaries, a happy conversationalist himself, 
nevertheless gave to English literature some price- 
less suggestions regarding good conversation, in his 
customary vein of caricature. He aptly describes 
those who " with great art will lie in watch to hook 
in their own praise. They will call a witness to re- 
member that they always foretold what would hap- 
pen in such a case, but none would believe them ; 
they advised such a man from the beginning, and 
told him the consequences just as they happened, 
but he would have his own way. Others make a 
vanity of telling their own faults; they are the 
strangest men in the world ; they cannot dissemble ; 
they own it is a folly; they have lost abundance of 
advantages by it ; but if you should give them the 
world they could not help it ; there is something in 
their nature which abhors insincerity and constraint 
— with many other insufferable topics of the 
same altitude." 

The Dean describes two apparently diverse faults 
in conversation which spring from the same source — 
an impatience to interrupt others and impatJence at 
being ourselves interrupted. Both of these traits are 



the manifestation of egotism which should have no 
place in polite intercourse. As has been well said : 
" If any man speaks in company, we may suppose he 
does it for his hearers* sake, and not for his own ; so- 
that common discretion will teach him not to force 
their attention if they are unwilling to lend it ; nor, 
on the other hand, to interrupt him who is in pos- 
session, because that is in the grossest manner to in- 
dicate his conviction of his own superiority.'* 

It is quite the fashion in certain literary circles to 
decry what is contemptuously designated "small 
talk " ; and it must be admitted that when printed 
and set before the world in the permanent form of a. 
novel or other work of like nature, it seems " small " 
enough. Yet it must be admitted that this same de- 
spised thing has its prop)er place and serves a recog- 
nized purpose. It is to be borne in mind that the 
actual words spoken and the topics considered are 
not all of conversation. The beam of the eye, the 
smile of the lips, the accents of the voice, all these 
combining as an expression of interest in those whom 
we perhaps but casually meet are as important as the 
mere words of which they form the soul. How often, 
following a pleasant dinner party, one hears the ex- 
pression, "What a charming woman is Mrs. Brown " 
— or White, or Black, or Gray, or Green, as the case 
may be. Yet it is doubtful if in her hours of brilliant 
conversation Mrs. Brown had touched upon a single 
topic of "weight," or .had ventured into anything 
more profound than this same underestimated " small 
talk." The charm was not in the words she had 
uttered or in the topics upon which she had touched, 
but the sweet expression of womanly grace which 
gave the spirit to all her utterances. 

To quote again from an English comment : " Be- 
sides, we cannot afford to carry on an exchange by 
which we always lose. We cannot give our five-pound 
notes when others stake but shillings and sixpences. 
Barter is fair and profitable only when we get as much 
as we give. Our pockets may be full of sovereigns, 
yet we shall hesitate to give one for a penny roll ; but 
to a man that has nothing but counters in his pocket, 
it does not matter whether the roll cost a penny or a 
shilling. The moral of this is, that we must put pence 
into our purse as well as pounds. For want of such 
a precaution, the meditative scholar is often, in so- 
ciety, at a loss to find topics for conversation ; he has 
nothing small enough to give, and his companions 
have nothing with which to conduct an exchange. It 
is wisdom, therefore, to pay close attention to this 
matter of small talk, and endeavor to arrive at a cer- 
tain command of and proficiency in it. Men of the 
highest gifts cannot dispense with it if they wish to 
be at no disadvantage in their ordinary intercourse 
with mankind." All of which is unquestionably as 
true in the bustling life of this country as in the land 
of the English writer. 

But there are grades of small talk, and too much of 
that which is current, even in what is designated 
" cultured " society, as has been well said, it is pain- 
ful to listen. "The name of a common friend is 
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mentioned, and something that he or she has said or 
done is commented upon with a freedom that, to be 
in any way justifiable, presupposes a thorough knowl- 
edge of all sides of the case ; and the minor worries 
of life— servants, babies, and the like — furnish the 
theme for a multifarious and protracted discussion. 
If there is talk that should disgust all refined tastes 
and ordinarily intelligent minds, it is the farrago of 
trivialities that makes the daily staple of conversation 
in some of our homes." 

This is only one form of the " shop talk," which is 
tabooed in all quarters. Referring to another phase 
of the matter, the author of " Hints Upon Etiquette," 
published during the first half of this century, re- 
marks: "There are few things that display worse 
taste than the introduction of professional topics in 
general conversation, especially if there be ladies 
present ; the minds of those men must be miserably 
ill-stored who cannot find other subjects of conver- 
sation than their own professions. All such exclu- 
sive topics are signs either of a limited intellect or 
the most lamentable ignorance/' They are signs, 
too, of bad breeding; since the introduction of a 
topic on which no one but the speaker can discourse 
necessarily chokes out the life of a conversation and 
makes of it a dreary monologue. 

" I would establish but one great rule in conversa- 
tion," said Richard Steele, another English writer, 
contemporaneous with Swift, "which is this, that 
men should not talk to please themselves, but to 
please those that hear them. This would make them 
consider whether what they speak be worth hearing ; 
whether there be either wit or sense in what they are 
about to say, and whether it be adapted to the lime 
when, and the place where, and the person to whom, 
it is spoken." 

Of the late George Eliot, who was one of the most 
agreeable talkers of her time, some one has said : 
" She had one rare characteristic that gave a peculiar 
charm to her conversation. She had no petty ego- 
tism, no spirit of contradiction ; she never talked for 
effect. A happy thought, well expressed, filled her 
with delight; in a moment she would seize the 
thought and improve upon it, so that common people 
felt themselves wise in her presence, and perhaps 
years after she would remind them, to their pride 
and surprise, of the good things they had said. " 

This subject can scarcely be better closed than by 
quoting the earnest words of caution uttered by 
Alfred Ayers in " The Mentor " : "Avoid slang as 
you would the plague. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that slang is in any way a substitute for wit. It 
is always low, generally coarse, and not unfrequently 
foolish. With the exception of cant, there is nothing 
that is more to be shunned. We sometimes meet 
with persons of considerable culture that interlard 
their talk with slang expressions, but it is safe to assert 
that they are always persons of coarse natures. . . 

"Profanity is absolutely incompatible with gen- 
uine refinement; it is always ungentlemanly, and, 
therefore, to be avoided. If those men that habitu- 



ally interlard their talk with oaths could be made to 
see how offensive to decency their profanity is, they 
would, perhaps, be less profane. Really well-bred 
men are very careful to avoid the use of improper 
language of every description." This is correct; 
they strive to be, in word as in act, everywhere and 
at all times, true to their highest standard of life. 

— Lea Leason. 

Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

HOME TAILORINa. 

IT is necessary for almost every housekeeper to 
exercise a certain amount of care and economy, 
and nowhere in the household will this pay so 
well as in the making over of various garments, and 
of cutting down and giving a new appearance to the 
clothing of grown up people, so that they may serve 
another period of usefulness as garments for the little 
folks. New suits for the boys can often be made of 
those that the husband has decided were past wear- 
ing for himself. 

To the woman who is at all clever with her needle, 
the pante are but little trouble, and as they always 
wear out sooner than the coats, it is best to have 
several extra pairs. A pattern can be bought, if 
thought best, or a very good one obtained by ripping 
an old pair that fit well. Then by using the best suit 
as a guide, one will get along nicely. Of course the 
cloth must be cleaned, and if it is faded or you wish 
to change its color, dye it black, navy blue, seal 
brown, or any dark color preferred, using diamond 
dye for wool if the material is all wool or the dye for 
cotton if it is a mixed goods. After thoroughly 
rinsing, drying and pressing the goods on the wrong 
side, lay the pattern on the cloth to see how to cut it 
to the best advantage. Use the best pieces for the 
parts that will have the most wear, and make an 
inside band of strong drilling or jeans, with button- 
holes at proper intervals. Press the seams carefully 
and you will have cause to be proud of the achieve- 
ment, for they will look as nice as though fresh from 
the tailor's. 

Coats made with outside pockets are easier to 
manage than the others, but with a little practice 
the pockets can be set in so the joinings will be 
neatly made, and the lapels placed so as to cover 
most of them. The Norfolk jacket is probably the 
easiest to make with the aid of a good pattern. Put 
sleeves in smoothly, have the collar well pressed and 
neatly fitting, and make nice buttonholes. 

An old coat can be freshened with new braid and 
buttons; mend the lining and sponge the outside 
with ammonia and water. Clean the collar with a 
nail brush and warm soapsuds. When partly dry, 
press in shape after laying a piece of muslin or calico 
over it. Press the whole coat after sponging it, but 
keep a cloth between the goods and the iron. Re- 
new frayed lining at the wrist with farmer's satin. 
The vest can also be renovated and given a new 
lease of life. 
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ONE OCTOBER MOBHING. 

October's dawn lit up the eastern sky 
With sea-shell pink and moming-glory blue, 

And from the land where tarried yet the sun 
The gold was bursting through. 

From all the yalleys floated silver plumes. 
That spread abroad ; and curling mists of steam 

Snow-white, arose into the chilly air 
From every placid stream. 

Through dusky woods the light crept, dim and pale, 
Then, broad and ample, surged, and swept away 

The somber shapes that slept beneath the trees 
And vanished with the day. 

And then the world awoke to mellow warmth— 
To wide blue skies, and sunshine still and sweet. 

October's self was roaming through the land 
On light and noiseless feet. 

Beside the barnyard gate Melissa stood. 
The autumn sunshine glinting in her hair ; 

In frock of calico and apron blue 
She looked exceeding fair. 

So thought young Ned, the farmer's stalwart son, 
Who came to gather in the ripened corn ; 

And so, a new betrothal came about 
That bright October morn. 

--HattU Whitney, 

Original in Good Housp.kbbping. 

PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
Tor Modest Beginning. 

II. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. 

NNUMERABLE are the utensils 
to be had in recent times to aid 
the busy housewife. Certain few 
are necessary to convenience and 
satisfactory results. First of all, 
two good dish pans at least are 
needed. Dishes cannot be con- 
sidered truly clean which have 
not been rinsed in a pan of clean 
water after leaving the washing 
suds. A little wooden box, with 
perforations in the bottom, hung 
over the sink, forms a suitable 
receptacle for the much used 
soap. Sapolio and scouring sand, with a little cloth 
close at hand, will find daily employment from the 
careful housekeeper. 

A good strong wash basin for the hands should 
hang above the sink. A hand towel, also, should be 
within easy reach. 

At least two dish towels, a fine and a coarse one, 
should be in constant use for a small family. A third 
towel yet, softer and free from lint, should be pro- 
vided for the polishing of glasses. All these towels 
should find their way into the weekly family washing. 
Thus fresh ones will be ever ready to take the place 
of the soiled. 

For the daily cleansing of the sink with soap and 
boiling water, small scrub brushes with a handle a 



few inches long are very well adapted, making this 
work rapid and removing the objectionable features. 
A good, strong, old-fashioned scrubbing brush will 
be needed to keep tables and the woodwork about 
the sink in presentable condition. 

For the necessary morning dusting of the stove or 
range, a common painter's brush with its round, 
close bristles and small, long handle will perform the 
work speedily and neatly with little soiling of the 
hands. Gloves for use about the stove are favored 
by many. Some use only cloth holders, which hang 
always ready to grasp the tongs or Hd lifter. A good 
quality of stove blackmg and a suitable brush will 
be needed. A little blacking added frequently will 
keep the range bright and tidy in appearance. 

A gasoline or other summer stove is almost a neces- 
sity during the heated term. 

A number of simple articles may be mentioned which 
are almost indispensable in the kitchen. Hammer, 
tacks and nails must be near at hand! For receiving 
refuse matter during the time of work, a galvanized 
bucket holding several gallons and having a bail will 
be the most satisfactory, and will be easily conveyed 
to the larger receptacle provided for the removal 
of refuse. 

A list of convenient articles, whose cost is but a 
few cents, follows ; A simple can opener, a revolving 
^%% beater, a paddle for turning cakes, etc. ; a small 
meat saw, a bread board with wooden strips raised 
along three sides, a double boiler for rice, etc. ; a 
cork screw, a tea strainer, a lemon squeezer, a ladle 
strainer, a tin colander, a tin bread box with close- 
fitting lid, a tin grocery box for crackers, with lid ; 
other tin grocer's boxes, a wooden sugar box with 
cover, a jar for salt, receptacles for coffee and tea 
with close-fitting lids, a flour measure with revolving 
sifter within, two or three skillets, tin or granite 
saucepans, several sizes of boiling kettles, toaster, 
ladle, basting spoon, work knives, forks and spoons, 
a bread knife, baking dishes, pans for roasts, pie 
pans, cake pans, tin kettle lids, a funnel, tin cups and 
dipper, oil can, rolling pin, chopping knife and bowl, 
jar, crocks, jugs, wire meat or toast fork, and 
coal scuttles. 

Only really necessary utensils have been named. 
Many of them by the expenditure of a few cents give 
untold satisfaction. For spices a round tin box with 
hinged lid, containing round tin boxes set close 
within and lettered "pepper," "cloves," "ginger," 
etc., is a delight for a methodical housekeeper. 

The secret of success and pleasure in the use of 
all the articles mentioned is to have a place for each 
and each always in its place. Thus time and annoy- 
ance are saved when anything is needed. Frequently 
there is not a moment to spare in searching for mis- 
placed utensils, and always it is pleasant to find them 
ready for the hand. 

For large families and full purses many other 
articles could be suggested. The aim has been to 
name those which seem absolutely essential. 

—Mrs. H. B. BotOden. 
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Four Scenes from the Drama of Home Life^ 

A LUNCH-TABLE PRESENTATION. 



Scene First — Farce and Fashion. 
* Very little meat and a great deal of table cloth." — ^The Spanish Student. 



A lunch in princely palaces is " something good to eat," 

Where elaborate spreads are had to furnish a showy treat, 

To such as may have " standing " in society's open place 

By those who effect to " entertain," in order to keep in pace 

With the fad of the hour, the thing-to-do and the fashionable whim, 

Of those who mainly live to keep prominent " in the swim." 

There are meats both hot and cold ; there are oysters served on ice, 

There are salmon, sardines and olives, puddings made in a trice. 

There are soft shell crabs, and lobsters, the latter just " live-boiled ; " 

There are salads and dressings of mayonnaise, all thoroughly stirred and oiled, 

There are pigs' feet fried in batter, and head-cheesfe, coldly pressed. 

There's cold turkey, ham and chicken, and sometimes celery dressed. 

There's minced fish and cold potato all chopped up very fine ; 

There's jellies with " a joggle," and " tipsy Parson " in wine ; 

There are macaroons, creams and sherbet, there's punch served in a cup, 

Of which every guest is expected to take a hearty sup. 

There's gossip, chirp and chatter, by the acre and the cord. 

But for the food partaken, no thought to thank the Lord. 



Scene Second — Cosy Chat and Cheer. 

"Good Sister, let us dine, and never fret"— Comedy of Errors. 



There's a gathering of social life at a modestly kept home. 

Where hospitality welcomes all who may chance to come 

To its modest, generous shelter, its hearth-stone and its hall, 

Where modest words and welcomes are held for one and all. 

An old friend comes back from "way down east," or else from "way out west,' 

From north or south locations, to an old time dear home nest, 

And a childhood's loved companion calls in a few old friends, 

To meet again where hearty cheer and pleasant memory blends. 

In recital and in story, in recalling olden days. 

Warming the hearts of gathered ones with dear memories ablaze. 
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The fare may be quite simple, without pretence or display, 

That dazzle the eye only, and out of the palate's way, 

But the welcome there is hearty, the speech the very best, 

Echoing sweet memories of the loving and the blest, 

Hand clasps a hand with fervor, smile meets with honest smile, 

And the lunch-board is a way-mark betokening a new mile, 

On life's checkered way and journey, from the cradle to the tomb, 

Where earthly flowers are gathered in eternal life to bloom. 



Scene Third — Frolicking and Fun. 

" Gazed round them to the left and right, 
With prophetic eye of Appetite."— Don Juan. 



Out in the woodland region, children under a cloudless sky, 

Have frolic and fun that startles the tourist passer-by, 

Where loving hands have labored with unknown aching head. 

That friends and family, alike, may have a generous spread. 

Where paterfamilias looks on without a thought or care. 

But sits beside his little ones who play with his checkered hair; 

Where romps and runs are prominent, where a fair maiden brings. 

Pitchers of pure water from near by mountain springs ; 

Where well-filled hammocks gaily sway, and cheerfully hang and swing. 

Under leaf -embowered tree-tops, where happy ones laugh and sing. 

Where when the wearied matron says, " Come to your lunch now," 

A wild stampede soon follows, in a graceful row-de-dow. 

The table, a blanket, broadly spread upon the sheltered ground. 

That the old and young may come together cosily around, 

" Mamma, I want a sandwich," ** Papa, please hand an egg," 
Says bright-eyed Betty Blossom, and brown-eyed little Peg. 

" Will you please to pass the olives," says pretty Daisy Prim. 

" Anything to eat, I'm hungry," says restless young-blood Jim ; 

" Is there any coffee, mother ? " " Is there going to be ice cream ? " 
Tender voices in unison miscellaneously scream, 

" Be patient," says the mother, '* you will all be served in time," 
And little eyes droop loyally in confidence sublime. 
Cold chicken there is plenty, and egg shells have a place. 
So high that paterfamilias cannot gracefully say grace, 
And when the ice cream portions have gone down red thirsty lanes, 
Joy unconfined has precedence and happiness attains. 
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Scene Fourth — Lasting Love and Loyalty. 

" Such affection and unbroken faith, 
As temper life's worst bitterness/'— Venus and Adonis. 



On a pile of cleanest lumber, where a home is being built, 
A maid with a full dinner pail, from which nothing may be spilt. 
Sits patiently in waiting for the striking of the clock, 
A little heart is beating for the opening of the lock. 
That tells to toiling millions of the waiting mid-day hour, 
When labor briefly halts again, for its sustaining power. 
'Mid noise and much confusion, the patient maiden sat. 
In the shade of a wide-spreading tree, beneath a broad brimmed hat, 
And when the clock had sounded twelve, she stood upon her feet. 
That she might the more respectfully her loved parent greet, 

" My little lass, and are you here ? " a loving voice then said, 
And taking her dainty hand, with a pat on her precious head, 

*' Now sit you down my sweet one, while we take a bit of sup 
Of what the mother sends me, in her dinner pail and cup ; 
Spread out the napkin neatly, on your knee, and let me bring 
A slice of bread from out the pail, a chicken leg or wing,*' 

" But here, papa, I find for you a fresh laid hard-boiled egg." 

" Pray, eat it dear," the father says, " while I eat the chicken leg." 

" Now, while you eat your dinner," the little maiden said, 

" Let me hold my sun-umbrella just above your head." 

" Oh no, Tm used to burning sun, alike with falling rain. 
Such as would give you, my dear, unnecessary pain," 
But the little maid and heroine, of sweet domestic type. 
Held the umbrella over him, while he ate and lit his pipe. 
And so the lunch went gaily on, until the empty dinner pail. 
Told of love and life and labor, a touching " ower true tale," 
Of the mother in her trustful home, giving of the best. 
To her loyal lord and master, a true and loving test 
Of the life that's worth the living, of a love that never dies 
Of the life to live forever, beyond the starry skies, 

And when the evening hours draw near, at the door of a humble home. 
From the skies there came a blessed light of the Eternal Kingdom Come. 



And so the world goes round and round, each and every day. 
Some being born to labor, and some for a little play. 
And when the play is over, and life's curtain is rung down. 
Which of the lunching parties will wear the brightest crown ? 
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MOBE WET. 
He calls across the waving wheat 
In nutes that echo clear and sweet, 
Over the distant wooded hill 
Where maples stand out dark and still, 
Against a cloudless burnished sky, 
Incessant rings that clear, shrill cry, 
" More wet, more wet I " 

O, little harbinger of ill. 
How can a perfect day fulfill 
Your prophecy of cloud and rain, 
The sunshine lights the golden grain — 
Never was summer day as fair. 
Yet, through the hot and quivering air, 
" More wet, more wet I " 

Ah, little prophet, false or true, 
Full many in the world like you 
Are ever seeing cloud and rain 
Though sunshine lies on hill and plain ; 
Though skies be blue and days be fair. 
There rings out through the summer air, 
" More wet, more wet I " 

— Florence A. Jones, 



Origin 



I 



al in Good Housekeeping. 

TRAININQ FOB DOMESTICS. 
Are Indof trial Schools or Homes the Better Places 1 

HE matter of an education for 
our young folks, by which 
they may be fitted for the 
discharge of those duties to 
. which they are likely to wish 
or need to give their ener- 
gies, is becoming yearly of 
greater importance. This is 
recognized in the introduc- 
tion of commercial courses, 
sewing and other accom- 
plishments as a part of the 
regular curriculum in many 
public schools, and especially in the establishing of 
technical schools, colleges, institutes, and the like, 
all over the country, each with certain functions 
peculiar to itself. 

Naturally enough, the question of training girls for 
domestic service in this way has been agitated more or 
less ; and apart from the " cooking schools " without 
number, some organized efforts have been put forth, 
in our own country as well as in others, to improve the 
quality of service which " the new help " is capable 
of giving, by providing means for careful instruction 
in those branches which are most important and 
indispensable. There has been, naturally enough, 
some question as to the degree of success which 
could be expected to come from these schools for 
housework, and while their friends have been 
sanguine, not a few interested people of excellent 
judgment have had positive doubts regarding the 
possibility of giving helpful and really practical in- 
struction in that manner. 

Probably the idea of training schools for young 
ladies had its inception in foreign countries, in many 



of which, it must be admitted, the " home " features 
of life are not so strong as with Americans. In Ger- 
many, for instance, there are numbers of such schools, 
and one of them is charmingly described by a lady 
writing from that country to a friend on this side of 
the Atlantic. The writer was stopping at one of these 
training schools, situated in a beautiful part of the 
country. " The house "—thus she wrote -" was built 
five years ago by a company of gentlemen as a hotel, 
with all conveniences and comfort and attractions, as 
a home for themselves and their families during the 
summer. In every respect it is a complete success. 
We have yet to find a flaw in the conception or work- 
ing of the plan. It moves on like the universe, ap- 
parently without laws or rules, and yet in ordered 
ways. The woman who has charge is a cultivated, 
lovely lady, who had quite a course of preparation in 
various active Christian labors for such a position, 
and fills it with perfect grace. She speaks good Eng- 
lish, and makes one feel as if you were a guest and 
she your hostess, while all the financial affairs are at- 
tended to with punctilious exactness and prompti- 
tude. When asked to take the place she was unwill- 
ing, but consented on condition that she might dur- 
ing the winter h ive nine young ladies, as her family, 
to train in household affairs, as German girls always 
expect to be trained after leaving school. There is a 
pretty cottage adjoining the hotel, covered with vines 
and flowers, in which they make their home in winter. 
They come, selected most carefully, and recommended 
out of a large number of applications from November 
I to September 30 ; in summer practicing (by sharing 
all the cares of the large house with its many guests) 
what they learned in the small routine, and go away 
admirably fitted to be mistresses of establishments of 
their own. 

'* All the duties which a daughter might be called 
upon to share are here practiced, but so carefully ar- 
ranged that there is no burden or anxiety or hurry. 
One or two of these girls we are quite in love with, 
one the daughter of a prominent pastor in Berlin. 
The care with which they are kept, perfectly free and 
at liberty, and yet guarded from mixing too inti- 
mately with the guests, is praiseworthy. One must 
see, or could not believe, how completely this is done. 
They have their coffee an hour earlier in the morning 
and an hour later in the afternoon. They sit together 
at a table with their embroidery in the evening, and 
at nine bid all good night, and go to bed in another 
part of the house. 

" The grounds about the house are charming, and 
one can take each day a new walk in the forest or 
mountain paths. The routine of the day here is most 
restful. Coffee is served from seven to eight, and 
pleasant chat circulates among the guests. Precisely 
at that moment the servants file in and take their 
seats ; i he young ladies also ; one sits at the melodeon ; 
the pastor, having had his coffee in his room, comes 
in and sits with us at table. Two verses are sung; 
then he reads a text for the day, and makes a few re- 
marks or explanations of it, which he closes with * In 
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the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen!* A short prayer, another verse or some 
hymn is sung, and the benediction given, after which 
all go to their various duties or amusements. 

" In winter two professors come from Madgeburg 
to teach the young ladies music, etc. They read 
aloud history or literature every afternoon, and are 
taught to cut out and make their clothes, to em> 
• -roider in every style, etc. On Wednesday evening 
all their sewing and embroidery is devoted to mis- 
sions, and it interested us to see what lovely things 
they were making, and how full of interest they were 
m the cause. There is never a loud word among the 
servants, or running, or noise. Prayers for them are 
earlier than our coflFee, and while we have ours they 
go two and two into the rooms to put them in order 
and mop the halls, so that we scarcely ever see any 
one. The work is done, and they are gone. While 
we are at supper it is again arranged for the night." 

Doubtless one of the most interesting projects in 
this line in our country is the kitchen garden in the 
Wilson Industrial School at New York. This was 
the first of its kind in the United States. It had its 
beginning in 1876, being started by Miss Emily 
Huntington, and the idea has since been widely 
copied. This garden is still in a flourishing condi- 
tion, after more than twenty years of faithful service 
in training the poor girls of New York in the funda- 
mentals of housework. At the beginning, brooms 
were borrowed from a neighboring grocer, and, in 
honor of the Centennial year, tied with red, white, 
and blue, and bows of the same gay colors were 
pinned on the shoulders of the children, who swept 
and scrubbed to the music of lively tunes, to which 
appropriate words were set. There were big scrub- 
bing brushes and brooms then, but as the idea devel- 
oped a full set of household furniture, dishes, dish 
pans, brooms and brushes, tables and chairs, and 
beds of small size were obtained for these play 
housekeepers. 

The children take a six months* course, which 
carries them through the entire household instruc- 
tion. For a week one lesson will be used and be 
repeated. A tiny table is set, with all its furniture 
arranged in perfect order, and the songs that accom- 
pany the work explain the details carefully. There 
are washing days, ironing days, and bedmaking days, 
when small beds, with miniature pillows and shams, 
are to be dressed. On wash day the small tubs and 
washboards are in use, and lines are stretched from 
small clothes poles upon which to hang out the wash. 
On calling day one little maid is a visitor and a 
second receives her respectfully at the door. Little 
waitresses pass trays, held so that nothing can pos- 
sibly fall, while they explain the etiquette of service 
at the table. The tunes the little kitchen gardener 
sings are lively, well-known airs, easy to learn and 
easy to remember. Each little girl wears a white 
cap and a long white apron. 

The school is on the corner of Avenue A, in the 
heart of the tenement district, and the children who 



attend are too poor — not sufficiently well clothed— to 
go to the public schools. There are departments in 
the building for children of all ages. They come in, 
many of them, as babies, into the day nursery, and 
pass through the kindergarten to the school proper, 
where the regular English branc1|es are taught, as in 
the public schools. From the school the little ones 
come, twice a week, to the kitchen garden. Their 
clothes they earn by good marks in the school. 

One of the features of the mission work is the din- 
ner which is given every day at noon to the children 
who attend school. Four little kitchen and two little 
parlor maids are selected from these children to 
assist in the work each week. They take turns. One 
parlor maid and two kitchen maids serve in the 
morning, and the same number in the afternoon. 
The little parlor maid dusts, sweeps the bare floor of 
the halls, and answers the bell, being excused from 
duty long enough to go to school on an upper floor 
and recite her lessons. Just before dinner is served 
she dresses up neatly in a clean white apron, to be 
ready to wait on the tables. In the meantime, the 
kitchen maids have set the table for the children and 
for the teachers in their private dining room. This 
latter is quite a task, even for kitchen garden gradu- 
ates,, and the patience of those in charge has to be 
inexhaustible. The afternoon kitchen maids wash 
the dishes from the teachers' table and assist with 
those the children have used. It is good practice 
for them, and only playing at work they think. The 
great pride with which the small handmaiden re- 
marks, "I am parlor maid this week," must be heard 
to be appreciated. 

Miss Huntington is now — or was quite recently — in 
charge of the New York Cooking School, in the 
United Charities Building, Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-second street. There the children of the 
working classes— from 900 to 1,000 a year, all under 
fifteen years of age — receive instruction, and the 
improvement in the homes of the children, and in 
their own personal appearance and manners, testifies 
to the benefit which they receive. 

The rooms occupied by the school were intended, 
when the building was put up, to be used for a restau- 
rant. The idea, however, was given up almost with- 
out a trial, and the cooking school, moving in, found 
the new quarters admirably adapted for its purposes, 
and still in a condition of pristine cleanliness. The 
central room, which was built in the first place for a 
kitchen, has a skylight over the table in the center 
of the room, where a class of amateur cooks can be 
found at almost any hour of the day or evening con- 
cocting appetizing and nutritious dishes. A large 
hotel or restaurant range is in this room, with the 
overhanging ventilating sheet to prevent the escape 
of bad odors. 

Another room, lighted by several large windows, 
has an ordinary kitchen range and table, where the 
members of the ladies' and nurses' classes receive 
instruction, and later test the results of their increas- 
ing skill. Another room, also used by the mission 
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classes, has two long tables with gas jets placed at 
regular intervals, one for each pupil, where the little 
ones mix their various ingredients, do the cooking, 
and finally eat the dinner which they prepare. This 
is the second class, which has completed the course 
of cooking on the tange. There are several china 
closets in the apartments, a large, commodious store- 
room and refrigerator, sinks, and everything that the 
most exacting cook could demand. The floors of the 
rooms are laid with fine red bricks, which give the 
place a delightful air of cleanliness. 

There are twelve little cooks in each class, two of 
the number being delegated at each lesson to pick 
up and wash the dishes and clean the sink. The 
children come directly from school in the afternoon, 
smooth back their hair, wash their hands, don caps 
and aprons, and are ready to prepare the bill of fare 
for the day. Each child has a small closet just below 
her table space where the utensils are kept. There 
are a knife, a fork, a wooden spoon, two pewter 
spoons, a pan for peelings, two saucepans, one frying 
pan, three bowls, and a tin measuring cup. The 
bill of fare for the day is usually written upon the 
blackboard, and charts showing the cuts of meat on 
the different animals hang upon the wall. Codfish 
on toast, potatoes stewed in gravy, batter pudding 
with snowdrift sauce, with tea, will be one menu 
Another will be beef soup, boiled corned beef, baked 
turnips, and molasses cake. Before the first cooking 
lesson is given, the small maids are taught to build 
the fires, regulate the heat, and use coal economically. 

There are three courses of plain cooking, the first 
two being repeated to insure a thorough knowledge 
of fundamental principles. If the children are allowed 
by their parents to continue their attendance the in- 
struction carries them through the space of about 
two years. Marketing and economical management 
are included in the instruction, and the children are 
encouraged to make use of the knowledge they gain 
in their homes. Many of the children do, to a very 
great extent, both in marketing and cooking, and 
with most satisfactory results. At the close of each 
lesson the tables are carefully set, under the direction 
of the teacher, and the little cooks and housekeepers 
sit down to a feast which is not the least pleasant 
part of the afternoon's work. 

These experiments, which are simply specimen 
cases, and have, more or less, many counterparts, in 
all the larger cities, show beyond question the practi- 
cability of class education in household duties. But 
there is still much to be said in favor of the "good 
old-fashioned way " of educating by actual service in 
the home. Mrs. Margaret Sangster, the well-known 
author, who has written so many sweet things regard- 
ing the home and home life, declares emphatically 
that she is not in favor of training schools. "There 
is nothing occult or difficult about housework," she 
says. ** I do not think there is anything about it a 
woman could not learn in six weeks and learn much 
better in a home than she could in a training school. 
Cooking is a science that requires study, but the fun- 



damental principles are very simple and can be 
quickly learned. A girl just from college could learn 
to broil a steak, make bread, and, with the aid of a 
good cook, other branches ot cooking with very little 
trouble. I speak of a college girl because she is not 
likely to have had any experience in domestic ser- 
vice. I have seen a great many ignorant and un- 
trained servants who learned with surprising quick- 
ness. I have a woman in my kitchen who knew 
, almost nothing when she first came to me, and who 
learned in a very short time. I do not know an3rthing 
about the trouble with servants. I always have 
the most delightful maids, who stay with me until 
they marry." 

But after all it must be recognized that there are 
many poor girls to whom it may be of the greatest 
importance that they should learn the principles of 
household service and home economy, to whom the 
opportunity for actual service in a home worthy the 
name is a sealed book. To such, no matter what 
may be the peculiar nature of their debarment, the 
school offers the only possible avenue of adequate 
preparation for the duties of home life. It may not 
equal a good home, in at least some of its aspects, 
but that it presents certain advantages, and has a 
place in the economy of the times, it would seem 

unkind to deny. 

— G ood Housekeeping. 

Onginal in Good Housbkeeping. 

TO AN AUTUMN CRICKET. 

Welcome, blithesome little singer, 

Sweeter music there may be, 
Never notes were half so golden 

As your crick-a-crick to me. 

Here I sat alone and lonely, 

There, without, the moaning sea, 
Beating rain upon the casement. 

Night birds shrieking o'er the lea. 
Winds that swept the sedgy marshes, 

Flaring down the chimneys tall, 
Stealing eyrie to my doorway 

There to wail a banshee's call. 
So my heart to outward grayness 

Hauntings held of coming doom, 
Sick and hopeless of to-morrow, 

Bringing naught but pain and gloom. 
When from 'neath the blue Dutch tiling, 

Broke your merry little note, 
Never learned from music master, 

Such as no composer wrote. 
Lo, I saw the old home party 

Gathered by the evening hearth, 
Saw the rosy firelight gleaming 

Heard your cricket song of mirth. 
Well, perchance another singer, 

Brother-cricket, cricket-friend, 
Still I like to think, dear chirper, 

You a messenger they send. 
Sing away 1 the gloom is lightened ; 

Sing away 1 the sea may foam ; 
Sprites of wind and rain may threaten, 

For you've brought me cheer and home. 

— Caroline Wither ell. 
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OriffiBml in Good HoutiKBiPine. 

WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN TO TURN. 

When the dew on the grass falls heavily, 

And the cricket mindfully sings, 
When the Frost-King is stealthily waiting, 

And the Queen of Autumn brings 
Her waning season messages, 

And she sets anew her urn, 
For floral funeral rites again. 

Then the leaves begin to turn. 

Fresh buds have come, and blossoms sweet. 

Have decked both fen and field. 
Fruit blooms have set and ripened fair, 

Bearing abundant yield. 
Wheat fields once dressed in living green. 

When ** the bloom is on the rye," 
Have whitened 'neath midsummer suns. 

While the breezes passed them by. 

The gardener in his daily rounds, 

Has scattered well his seeds. 
Has kept with care the flower beds, 

Has pulled the noxious weeds, 
And from the vegetable growths. 

Found lessons well to learn, 
As sowing-growing seasons pass. 

When the leaves begin to turn. 

And so the seasons come and go. 

With changes every day, 
Of morning calls for labor time. 

Of evening hours for play 
In the Garden of the World, as set. 

Good wages we may earn, 
If God's promises are harvested, 

When the leaves begin to turn. 

—Clark fV. Bryan. 



Ori0Bal in Good Housbkbbping. 

THE EEEOSENE CAN. 
A XJiafol Senrant, but a Daagerous Ck>mpAnion. 

ONTRADICTORY as the terms 
may seem, the kerosene can may 
be deemed at once the house- 
keeper's most convenient and use- 
ful assistant, and her most dan- 
gerous and deadly companion. 
At certain seasons of the year, 
especially, one can scarcely take 
up a paper without reading of 
some horrible case of burning, 
frequently resulting in death. In 
many cases these accidents are 
caused by carelessness alone; in 
other instances, and it is to be feared very numerous 
ones, much of the blame should be placed upon the 
quality of the oil that is used. 

This latter is a matter of much greater importance 
than is usually realized. Everybody understands 
that the common illuminating kerosene is the refined 
petroleum, which in its crude state contains consid- 
erable quantities of more volatile matter, as well as 
a residuum of more dense nature. It is from the 
volatile portion, principally naphtha, that the danger 
comes. An American physician some years since 
made a test of illuminating oils of this class, and 




found that the addition of a small proportion of the 
naphthas of commerce would make a normally good 
quality of kerosene extremely dangerous. The addi- 
tion of not more than one to five per cent, of naphtha 
made such oil highly inflammable and explosive at a 
comparatively low temperature. 

A fact so startling as this might well call for care- 
fully considered legislative enactment in the several 
states, looking to the protection of the lives and 
property of the people ; but as a matter of fact there 
is no uniformity of law on this matter, in many of 
the states none at all, and a congressional enactment 
on the subject has been repealed ; while it is to be 
feared that in many cases such statutes as exist do 
not have very thorough enforcement. There is, 
therefore, no absolute safeguard to the average per- 
son except care to secure the so-called best grades of 
oil on the market, and then to exercise the greatest 
care in use. 

It is an interesting fact that glass-bodied lamps are 
safer than those made of metal, under like condi- 
tions. That is, the temperature of the oil is found 
to be several degrees higher in the metal lamp, espe- 
cially those of the student pattern. This might make 
a material difference, as the investigations above 
mentioned showed that the addition of five per cent, 
of crude naphtha to illuminating oil reduced the 
" flashing point " from wV" to 70° Fahrenheit. By 
" flashing point " it should be explained is meant the 
temperature at which the oil gives off a sufficient 
amount of vapor to ignite explosively under proper 
test. To be sure, there are occasional instances in 
which a lighted lamp is thrown or falls, and a glass 
lamp being more liable to breakage than one made of 
metal, would in that case become the more dangerous, 
though either would be dangerous enough. 

But it is in the use of kerosene as an assistant fuel 
that the greatest danger lies. The morning fire bums 
slowly, or refuses to burn at all, or there is a feeling 
of indisposition to await the natural process of com- 
bustion. The kerosene can is handy; its contents 
offer an easy and prompt solution of all difficulties. 
A stream is poured upon the fuel, often when a strug- 
gling bit of flame is laboring for existence. The coal 
oil meets the little flame ; a partnership is at once 
established, and a good deal of business is done in 
short order. 

It does not matter how the result is reached; 
whether the can explodes, or is dropped from fright, 
or whether simply an undue quantity of the oil has 
been employed, so that when it ignites the flames 
flare up and envelop the unfortunate victim. In many 
cases the latter, usually a woman, is clothed in flow- 
ing garments of cotton or like inflammable material, 
which are all ablaze in a moment. What shall she 
do ? or what shall others do for her, in case assist- 
ance is at hand ? 

The great need, in case of an accident of this kind, 
is presence of mind — something that is decidedly not 
easy to maintain when one is enveloped in flames. 
To the spectator, self-possession ought to be more 
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certainly p)ossible, but frequently those witnessing a 
serious accident of this kind become too horrified to 
render any assistance of value. Ordinarily the first 
thing to be attempted is to smother the flames. If 
the person endangered is alone at the time, she should 
catch the heaviest woolen article at hand— a rug, 
shawl, blanket, overcoat, bit of carpet— drop upon 
the floor, and press the covering quickly and firmly 
over the burning portions. If this is done promptly, 
a quite serious blaze may be almost instantly extin- 
guished. So far as results are concerned, it is imma- 
terial whether the work of smothering the fire is done 
by the person endangered or by another. 

If the bum has not been severe, and the patient is 
not suffering from shock, it is only necessary to cover 
the injury with a dressing of vaseline, lard, tallow, 
dry flour, or similar protection from the air, until 
more formal dressing is available, if required. In 
case of nervous shock, that condition should have at- 
tention at once, while medical aid is on the way. 
This condition is so little understood by those not 
trained in matters of the kind that some explanation 
may be timely. 

Shock following an accident, in medical phrase, 
does not at all present the features which might be 
understood by the lay mind from the term employed 
for its designation. It is merely a condition of ner- 
vous weakness, differing in its characteristics from 
faintness or syncope. In shock the nerve centers are 
so affected that a partial paralysis ensues. "The 
patient is unable to lift his arm or move his leg ; the 
respiratory functions are performed wearily, and the 
muscle of the heart contracts feebly; the muscular 
iibres in the walls of the blood vessels lose their to- 
nicity and the blood vessels dilate ; the blood collects 
in the large venous trunks, more especially of the 
abdomen; the vessels of the skin are emptied of 
blood, giving rise to the marked pallor. . . The 
heart beats feebly because its nervous energy is low- 
ered, and because it has not a sufficient quantity of 
blood to act upon. 

"An understanding of these facts gives the gen- 
eral indications for treatment — external stimulation 
over the heart by mustard poultices or turpentine 
stupes ; elevation of the limbs, to cause the blood to 
gravitate toward the heart ; manual pressure on the 
abdominal cavity from below upward, to encourage 
the flow of blood from the dilated abdominal veins 
to the heart. These measures may be supplemented 
by the administration of stimulants by the mouth, 
if the patient is able to swallow, or otherwise by sub- 
cutaneous injections of a diffusible stimulant— which 
should be left for the doctor on his arrival." 

Under the influence of a " shock," the patient is 
pale, and bathed in cold, clammy perspiration ; his 
sensibility is blunted ; his pulse is small and feeble ; 
he is unable to make any active exertion, but remains 
indifferent to external conditions, and is but par- 
tially sensible of pain from the mjury which has 
caused the condition, though frequently complaining 
of cold, sometimes accompanied with tremors and 



rigidity. A person in this condition should be 
allowed to remain recumbent, and if both head and 
feet are a little higher than the region of the heart, 
so much the better. Recognizing the conditions, 
one will be prepared to act in the right manner. 

The danger of a possible accident of this kind 
should deter every person from the use of such an 
article, under conditions where life or property is put 
in peril. It is not enough to say, " Do not kindle a 
fire by using kerosene." This may safely be done 
by saturating the fuel before any fire is introduced 
to the stove or range, using but a very small quan- 
tity of oil ; but under no conditions should the oil be 
added to a fire which has once been lighted, whether 
a trace of fire is still apparent or not. On the same 
ground of general safety, no lamp should ever be 
trimmed or filled while lighted, or extinguished by 
blowing down the chimney. The wick should fit the 
burner perfectly, and the chimney should also fit the 
lamp, and be firmly held by the springs provided for 
that purpose. No lamp should be permitted to stand 
in a draft, whether the air be hot or cold— in the former 
case the danger might perhaps be the greater. 

Lamps should be cleaned and carefully inspected 
every day, when in regular use, and the slightest sign 
of crack, weakening of the connection between 
parts, or want of perfect fit at any point where parts 
are fitted together, should unqualifiedly condemn 
such lamp for further service. If to these precau- 
tions we add the exercise of care to have all lamps, 
when lighted, so placed that no carelessness can 
throw them to the floor, much has been done to 
guard against a class of accidents, horrible in their 
character, most of which could be prevented by care 
and thoughtful ness. 

— Mrs. Arthur StanUy. 
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TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 

563. For pain in the side, a mustard plaster. 

564. For nervous spasm, a little salt dissolved in 
the mouth. 

565. For hemorrhages, small doses of salt. 

566. For insomnia, a cloth wrung out of cold water 
at the back of the neck. 

567. For wind colic, peppermint essence in a little 
warm water. 

568. For stomach cramps, ginger ale, or one tea- 
spoonful of tincture of ginger and one-half teaspoonful 
of soda in one-half a glass of water. 

569. For sickness of the stomach, a cup of hot 
soda water. 

570. For an emetic, one teaspoonful of ground 
mustard in a cup of warm water. 

571 . To stop the bleeding of a cut, powdered rosift. 
As soon as the wound feels feverish, wetting the cloth 
around it in cold water. 

Try again next month. 
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Original in Good Housbkbeping. 

THE RETROSPECT. 

I sit and think of the days long past, 

The days of our youth and toil, 
When our fertile state was a prairie yast 

And our plows first broke the soil. 

There were hardships aye, but our hearts were strong, 

We labored with courage gay ; 
For the future years and the boys and girls 

Who work for their own to>day. 

Ah, many a milestone we have passed 

Smce leaving the farmhouse brown, 
But they were the happiest days of all 

Before we had moved to town. 

Yes, there's room to spare in the spacious house. 

But tne birdlings ail have flown ; 
They have built new nests and now you and I 

Must sit by the hearth alone. 

Sit and dream of the bygone years. 

And all that they held in store ; 
For life lies all behind us now, 

Though then it lay all before. 

Yet often on our quiet steals 

The sounds of a merry voice. 
When the children's children come with glee 

And again our hearts rejoice ; 

For our youth returns while the young folk stay 

And we are blithe at they, 
And we quite forget we are seventy odd 

Till they all have gone away. 

^Lillian Gertrude CobUigh. 
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THE BICYCLE 
As a Factor in DomeBtic Economy. 

HEN my colored butler came 
to me a few weeks ago and 
told me he was going to pur- 
chase a bicycle, my heart 
sank. I saw that it was inevit- 
able, all the colored men 
were getting them, and he 
must have one, too, but I 
thought his days of useful- 
ness were over, and that I 
should soon have to make a 
change. The next month, 
when he received his wages, 
he went to the factory and 
selected a new fifty dollar 
bicycle, for which he paid ten 
dollars down, and engaged to 
pay ten dollars a month until the fifty dollars were 
made up. Of course at first it \^as like a new toy, he 
wanted to be out on it at every opportunity, but to 
my utter surprise he did not neglect his work. If he 
took a spin on it in the early morning before it was 
time for him to put the house in order I was none the 
wiser. The morning work was accomplished more 
thoroughly and even more regularly than usual, and 
everything was ready for our eight o'clock break- 
fast. If occasionally through the day he waiued to 




go " off the lot," as he called it, to chat with one 
of his cronies, as the colored people will all do, less 
time was spent if he went on his wheel. We did not 
need his services in the summer evenings when we 
were sitting out on the piazza, so after the six o'clock 
dinner was cleared away I let him go. That, and his 
afternoon out one day in the week, and some hours 
on Sunday afternoons gave him a good deal of time 
for his wheel, and he was very eager to go on any 
errands that we might require. Then, to my surprise, 
I discovered one morning upon the back piazza a 
woman's wheel, and learned that his wife who was 
not in my employ had bought herself a bicycle. It 
has completely revolutionized my ideas of domestic 
service, and taught me a lesson which it may be help- 
ful to other housekeepers to learn. 

We may as well conform ourselves to circumstances 
and recognize the fact that servants are no longer 
what they used to be. The old-fashioned servant 
whose whole interest centered in the family that she 
served, has passed away, the patient plodding maid- 
of-all-work is no more. 

In these days of eight hours for a working day our 
servants, and especially the colored race, must have 
their times of recreation not occasionally, as it used 
to be, but frequently. I often call to mind what 
a colored woman once said to me when I was re- 
monstrating with her for staying out late to a dance, 
when she had a hard day's work before her. '* Colored 
people must have their fun. If they have to work all 
day they must play at night." A great deal has been 
written about the duty of the employer to the em- 
ployed, and the poor tired housekeeper has been told 
that it is her duty to make a happy home for those 
under her, and to see that they have time and oppor- 
tunity to improve their minds. There are two sides to 
this as to every question. It is useless to expect that 
people whose knowledge is limited to the three R's, 
or less, should use their spare time on any literature 
better than the yellow-covered novel which certainly 
does them no good. If on the other hand we can 
give them time for healthful recreation, and they will 
work the more busily when they do work, it is better 
for them and for us. We have to pay high wages for 
domestic service, and the housework is harder and 
more varied in this country than in the older countries 
of Europe where labor is cheaper, but the work must 
be done, and if we can help the workers to do it more 
easily and more happily by giving them the exhilara- 
tion of an occasional spin on the bicycle, let us do it 
by all means. The bicycle has come to stay — let us 
make the best of it. 

— y. M, Davenport. 

LIFE. 
Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,— forenoon. 
And afternoon, and night,— forenoon,— and what ? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more ? 
Yes, that is life : Make this forenoon sublime. 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 

-E. R. Sill. 
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Original in Good Housbrebping. 

THE CARPET. 
Its Gtnetis of Old and Its Kew Bsvalatioii. 

»^OST of the household magazines speak 
of the carpet as though it were an 
essential part of home decoration and 
comfort instead of a source of danger 
and discomfort, as it is. The genesis 
of the carpet in America is easy to 
read. In " ye good old times " in which we are all 
glad that we did not live, houses were roughly built, 
the best of them, and breezes came in everywhere, 
not least at the floors. The carpets were then an 
adjunct to warmth and comfortable living, and it 
was only the very poor who had not even a rag carpet 
to cover their bare floors. Withal, so deeply in- 
grained in the New England housekeeper has become 
this belief in the rag carpet as a sign of thrifty liv- 
ing that it still survives and may be seen covering 
the floors of many a good New England homestead, 
although no cheaper and far uglier than grades of 
factory-made carpeting. Gradually more expensive 
and heavier floor coverings came into use; still 
warmer, more comfortable and luxurious as the 
people increased in wealth, until the carpet became 
a mark of the prosperity of the household and the 
bare floor a sure sig^ of poverty, and, indeed, stood 
in the novels of some decades past as a sign of and 
concomitant of want, discomfort and destitution. 

So deeply ingrained in the American people is the 
respect for the carpet that in many a beautiful, far, 
far Southern home on the opening of the outer door 
the peculiar scent, half must, wholly dust, and a sug- 
gestion of decay, which is an unfailing evidence of 
a fully carpeted house, greets one after the odors of 
magnolias and jasmines without, doubly repulsive. 
In some of the Creole homes, where a certain 
amount of good taste and love for fitness is inborn, 
the incongruity of the carpet and the long, luscious 
summer is recognized, and during those months the 
ugly abominations are banished. In others the fetich 
worship is too deeply rooted. To save that, and yet 
not offend their natural good taste, the monstrosity 
is covered with a pretty, creamy, washable crash. Is 
it not, however, reducing the carpet to a manifest 
absurdity ? 

At the present day the carpet really has no good 
excuse for existence, and there are many and most 
excellent reasons for its abolishment. Nearly all 
houses are heated by furnace, and the floors are never 
cold whether bare or covered. As for the bare floors 
offending the eye, the carpet is sure to offend delicate 
nostrils, and at the worst the bare floors can be re- 
lieved by rugs. Rugs can be kept far cleaner, aired, 
beaten and disinfected frequently, so that they will 
be as wholesome as anything of such a nature can be. 
At the present day everyone accepts the germ 
theory of disease, and everyone knows that all tex- 
tile fabrics are liable to harbor germs and bacilli in 
uncounted numbers. Disease germs are surely in 



sufficient quantities in the streets. They may come 
to the house on the feet of friends and lurk for 
months in the carpets. 

The possibilities of the infected carpet are far more 
gruesome than of the tuberculosis-haunted milk. As 
for cleanliness, let any housewife look at the heap of 
disagreeably scented refuse which comes from the 
floor when the carpets are removed and call it clean if 
she can. It is a survival of the time when, after a 
feast, the Saxons spread fresh rushes on the floor to 
hide the dirt of the day past. To keep them really 
clean is impossible. Dirt will ** seep " through, dust 
will gather and the semi-annual cleaning is not equal 
to the demands of an inhabited room for disinfection 
even let alone absolute, sweet-smelling cleanliness, 
which disdains the necessity of scents and heavy 
odors to hide filth and possible disease. 

From the hygienic point of view, the plain, bare 
floor is far preferable to any amount of rags or car- 
peting. The clearer and purer the air of a house, 
the more healthful, and of course all superfluous 
draperies and fabrics of all sorts will interfere with 
absolute, perfect cleanliness, most of all the carpet 
trodden by so many feet. Fortunately, polished 
floors are already accepted among fashionable people 
with the rug proviso, and even the simplest house- 
hold can afford stained or oiled floors in preference, 
as being less expensive as well as more healthful. 

That the "bare rooms," as we would term them, are 
less homelike and attractive is simply a superstition 
from the fact that simple furniture and no draperies 
has been associated in our experience with poverty, 
bad taste and discomfort. But the prettiest, most 
charming room I recall was in the home of a little 
Japanese lady, a large, lofty room with bare floor, a 
few screens of bamboo and matting, simple furni- 
ture, little decoration, with the sea breezes blowing 
through and two tiny, black-haired, quaintly garbed 
Japanese babies playing about the cool, clean, 
breezy space. 

-^Sara A, Warner^ 

Compiled for Good Housekbbping. 

BRIEF REMABES BT THE WAT. 

Well lathered is half shaven. 

Want is the mother of industry. 

Water run by, will not turn a mill. 

We shall lie all alike in our graves. 

We seldom find out that we are flattered. 

We carry our greatest enemies within us. 

Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 

What a day may bring a day may take away. 

What belongs to the public belongs to nobody. 

Vice often rides triumphant in virtue's chariot. 

We can live without our friends but not without our 
neighbors. 

What one knows it is useful sometimes to forget. — 
Publius Syrus. 

Vice is the most dangerous when it puts on the garb of 
virtue. — Publius Syrus. 
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OrifiBal in Good Housekbrping. 

HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 
How they may be Kept Strong and Healthy. 

S the long cold days of winter begin 

to pass into the sunny days of spring, 

we frequently hear the remark from 

home-fiorists : "Another winter I will 

not keep so many plants," and the 

tired housewife sighs, as one after 

another she carries dead or dying 

plants down into the cellar. Very sorrowfully she 

thinks of the bright hopes cherished for those same 

plants when potted in the fall. 

" Another year," it is not at all unlikely that the 
same thing happens again. To avoid this, why not, 
while the memory of past failure is fresh in the mind, 
make a note of " what I would like to do next year." 
When the fall comes again those experiences will be 
worth much, and are a surer guide to present action 
than mere impulse of the moment. 

Better still, it would be, to keep a florist diary the 
whole year round. Put down when you planted 
seeds, potted or bedded plants, when the seed came 
up, how long they took to bloom, what special treat- 
ment was given them, how often certain plants 
needed watering, what the state of the weather, day 
by day, or temperature of the room. Those who are 
accustomed to diary-keeping will readily perceive, 
not only how useful, but how interesting such an 
account would in a year or years become. 

To find that too much has been attempted, and to 
profit by the experience is one of the best impulses 
to successful floral culture. One windowful of strong 
healthy plants will give to its possessor more real 
enjoyment than half a dozen full of sickly specimens. 

Too many plants take up more time and attention 
than the average home-gardener can spare. If at- 
tempted the pleasing recreation develops into a tire- 
some, toilsome duty. 

Spring and summer are none too soon in which to 
make a choice of plants for winter blooming. Some 
need careful training, others disbudding, all through 
the hot weather to make fine plants for the window 
garden. 

As to selection, there are so many plants to choose 
from that one is often puzzled as to which particular 
ones to select. A few hints based on personal ex- 
perience may perhaps be to some— a help. 

Geraniums, beautiful when they bloom, are old-time 
favorites, but what plant takes up more window- 
room when grown as it should in a bushy form, 
Some kinds bloom better in winter than others, there- 
fore, if chosen, be careful to get the strictly winter- 
blooming sorts or there will be an abundance of 
green but no flowers. The ivy geranium is preferred 
by some to the ordinary kind, as neatly trained to a 
frame it takes up less room, and for profusion of 
bloom nothing can excel a well-grown specimen. 

Begonias are unfailing bloomers, and so are Chinese 
primroses. Best of all they do better in the shade 



than in the sun. This is often no small consideration 
with those who happen to be domiciled where sunny 
windows are in the minority. 

To successfully grow begonias two or three things 
are to be remembered. They cannot bear bright 
sunshine, draughts or strong winds. The soil should 
be kept moist, but not soaking wet. Never water the 
foliage when in the sun. Some say never water the 
foliage at all. Rich soil made friable with clean 
sharp sand is well suited to this reliable winter- 
blooming class of plants. 

The Chinese primrose should be set in the pot with 
its crown well above the soil. In potting plants it is 
well to remember that those which start in many 
shoots from the base of the plant should have the soil 
recede from the crown, there will then be no danger 
of water settling about the middle shoots and thus 
causing decay. 

Bulbs take a foremost place in a window garden 
selection. There is so very much to recommend them. 
They stand the cold better than any known class of 
plants and bloom under very trying circumstances. 
When done blooming they may be dispatched to any 
sunny window to " ripen," and thus leave room for 
fresh ones to take their place and so keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom. 

One thing, above all, to be considered in bulb 
culture is that the bulbs must be fresh and sound. 
Bulbs, such as the hyacinth will not repay for forcing 
a second year. They will bloom, but the blooms will 
be few and straggling. Trust an amateur florist to 
try, as much as possible, everything that is going. 
This is the first stage. It may take more than one 
winter to pass it, but, if they are truly flower lovers 
they will soon learn to specialize and then the study 
of nature is begun in earnest, a study so rich in 
results that, failures thrown in, it never is regretted. 
—M. D. P, 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

ONCE SAID AND WORTH REPEATING. 

Uniform indulgence is not a favorable school. 

Having the last word is one of the tokens of victory. 

By a single clew an intricate maze may be threaded. 

Nothing easier than to deceive senses on the watch for 
alarm. 

Reason is but a jack-o*-lantern light in most people^s 
minds. 

He surely may walk straight who hath nothing to draw 
him aside. 

Detection in guilt is said marvelously to enlighten men*s 
consciences. 

One should not betray a consciousness of the conjugal 
yoke, though it gall. 

The plough-share that leaves no trace on sand, makes a 
furrow in a richer soil. 

Marriage is not essential to the contentment, the dignity, 
or the happiness of woman. 

Home can never be transferred ; never repeated in the 
experience of an individual. — Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
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Things new and old, and great and tmall, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 



The Hermit and the Pilgrim. 

Within the holy hermit knelt and prayed, 
With arms upraised above his bended form, 
He called aloud amid the beating storm, 

Invoking for the homeless heaven's aid. 

** O God," he cried, " if in this bitter night 

There be but one who seeks sheltering rest— 
£*en as thou givest to the birds a nest — 
Lead thou, O Lord, his f aJt'ring steps aright I ** 

Without, a lonely pilgrim, faint and sore. 
Drawn thither by the laura's flickering light— 
A star, amid the tempest ridden night — 

Stood knocking at the hermit's welcome door. 

** O man of God, take pity ere I die, 

And grant to me the refuge of thy care I " 
But to the anchorite, absorbed in prayer. 
There came no soond of knock nor pleading cry. 

When darkness with Its stormful wrath had sped. 
His duty done, the weary hermit slept. 
While he for whom that night he'd prayed and wept 
Lay at the door, unrecognized and dead. 

—Pearson's Weekly. 
♦ ♦♦♦■♦• 

••The Blush As though the idols of our earlier 
of years were not falling with sufficient 

Modesty." rapidity, here comes another physician, 
anxious to assure us that the ^* lovely 
blush of startled innocence" is after all only the 
manifestation of a nervous weakness closely allied 
to disease. A tendency to blush, he says, is gener- 
ally regarded as a sign that the young woman who 
does it is ashamed, morbidly self-conscious, or silly. 
Now both of these conditions are shown to be ner- 
vous diseases. Those who have red noses and those 
who blush do not need the total abstinence pledge 
or the stern reprimand of the mother, as much as 
they do the drugs and advice of a doctor. Young 
women blush not because they are ashamed or bash- 
ful, but because they have vasomotor paralysis of the 
little blood vessels just underneath the skin of their 
faces. It is a nervous trouble, and is closely con- 
nected with the burning sensations, " hot flashes," 
"cold sweats," felt by nervous people in various parts 



of their bodies. 1 u a young woman various slight emo- 
tions have a prompt effect on the nerves of the face. 
It may result in an excessive red blush all over the 
body, in blushing on only one side of the body, or in 
the daintiest little tinge of red in the cheeks. It de»- 
pends in some cases on the cause, but in most cases 
the lightest cause produces the most startling blushes, 
if the young woman is nervous or hysterical. It 
then becomes a manifestation of weakness in the 

nervous system. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Why do you have a plush chair on your piazza in 
such hot weather. Miss Julia? " 

" We have to have it. We always offer it to men whom 
we don't care to have stay all evening." — Chicago Record. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Something Closely related to the subject of 
about over-eating is that of over-drinking — or 

Drinking. of unwise indulgence in beverages ; not 
necessarily those of an alcoholic nature, 
but where they are taken with the primary intention 
of quenching thirst Touching upon this subject, an- 
other eminent physician remarks that if people only 
knew how to really quench their thirst in hot weather, 
they would go about it in a very different manner than 
is generally the case. " The abuse of liquids will end 
in bringing about troubles of the digestive organs, 
and, in my opinion, school children should be taught 
at an early age how to drink scientifically, in such a 
manner as to stop the feeling of thirst without im- 
pairing their digestive organs. The first thing to do 
in order to quench thirst is to diminish the dryness 
of the mouth, and for this it is unnecessary to drink 
a great deal. When a great deal of liquid is absorbed 
in too short a time, the tissues of the mouth and of 
the pharynx are wet too quickly, and the feeling of 
thirst returns rapidly. Consequently, it is logical to 
drink much less than is the general custom, and to 
derive greater benefit from the* amount absorbed. 
The best plan is to drink slowly through a straw, and 
to pause between each mouthful, so as to lengthen 
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the time during which the liquid passes through the 

mouth. The contents of one large glass taken in the 

course of an hour should be quite enough to quench 

a healthy person's thirst. Iced liquids of any kind 

do not refresh ; on the contrary, they increase thirst. 

Watch a man who drinks a glass of ice water and you 

will notice that he becomes deadly pale as he drinks. 

The best drinks to quench thirst are lemonade and 

acids, or a decoction of cold coffee; these are all 

much preferable to alcoholic drinks, such as beer, 

wine, or whisky." 

^ 4^ 4^ ^ ^ 

"Why, I'd like to know," said a lady to a judge 
^* cannot a woman become a successful lawyer ? " 

'* Because she*s too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay," answered the judge. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How to Hon. Chauncey M. Depew of New 
bo York is noted as being one of the happiest 
Happy, and most entertaining of after-dinner 
speakers, and his reputation in that direc- 
tion has gone forth far and wide. In fact, Mr. 
Depew is not only a happy speaker, but is a very 
sensible and happy man all around. As the world 
would be better if more of its people were happier, 
it may be that Mr. Depew's secret will help some one, 
and Good Housekeeping is pleased to give it in his 
own words : My recipe for happiness is to keep in 
touch with the young. Join in their games, be a part- 
ner in their dance, romp the fastest and turn the 
quickest in the Virginia reel of the country dance, 
go up to the old college and sit down and light your 
pipe and sing college songs, take the children to the 
theatre and howl with them at the roaring farce, and 
laugh with them at the comedy, and cry with them 
at the tragedy : be their confidant in their love affairs, 
and, if they are not equal to it, write their love let- 
ters, and never stop writing some for yourself. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Parke— I have a joint account in the bank with my 
wife now. 
Lane— Good ! You make an even thing of it, eh ? 
Parke — Yes ; I put the money in and she draws it out — 

Detroit Free Press. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A5 wo A NOTED German physician. Dr. Exner, 
Used expresses his conviction that ages ago the 
to bo. bodies of mankind were covered with hair, 
and that its present disappearance is due 
to the fact that its absence was regarded as a beauty, 
and hence that in the choice of mates preference 
was always given to those that had the least of it. 
**As to the physiological functions of hairs," says 
Dr. Exner, **it is admitted that they are modified 
sense organs, which have lost all connection with the 
nerves. It is probable that in primitive man the dis- 
tribution of the hair upon the body was irregular, and 
that the length, color, structure and thickness of the 
hair varied with functions for which it was intended. 
The hair which has been left upon the body in the 



process of evolution has been left there for a definite 
purpose. Certain hairs serve as* organs of touch, 
notably the eyelashes, the bulbs of which are sur- 
rounded by a network of nerve fibres, and in a less de- 
gree the hairs of the eyebrows. Both these serve to 
protect the eyes, for, being sensitive, they give warn- 
ing of danger, so that reflex closure of the lids is 
produced. The eyebrows also prevent drops of sweat 
from running into the eyes, while the eyelashes keep 
out dust. ... In animals the hair serves to main- 
tain and regulate the heat of the body, but in man 
the hair of the scalp alone serves this purpose. Hair 
is itself a poor conductor of heat, and retains air, 
also a poor conductor, in its interstices. The fact 
that the forehead is not covered with hair, Exner ex- 
plains on the theory that in the contest between the 
natural tendency of the hair to protect the head 
against changes of temperature and the tendency of 
human nature toward beauty, the latter has prevailed 
more easily, because the non-conducting properties 
of that portion of the skull are increased by the air 
— containing frontal sinuses, and that that portion of 
the head is easily protected from the heat of the sun 
by inclining the head forward." 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" George, I fear you are marrying me just because my 
uncle left me a fortune " 

" No, my precious. I'd marry you just the same if any 
other person had left it to you." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Something A noted American physician, writing 
About in the North American Review, gives 
Eating. publicity to certain truths which many 
persons might profitably ponder with 
advantage for the present and ample reward in a 
longer and happier life in the years to come. Three 
popular errors, he declares, consist in too much meat 
eating, an excessive consumption of sweet and 
starchy foods and ovt- r-eating. Of the latter he says : 
To the lay mind nothing seems to augur so strongly 
in favor of robust health as a hearty appetite. Fur- 
thermore, there would seem to be a strong conviction 
in the public mind, sanctified by tradition from time 
almost immemorial that the more a man eats the bet- 
ter he is. The quantity of food that many people 
naturally eat is very large as compared with their 
actual physiological requirements; add to this the 
many tempting forms in which food is presented to 
the palate by our modern culinary arts, the sharpen- 
ing of the appetite by the anteprandial cocktail, the 
stimulus afforded by a bottle of good wine and the 
result is often the consumption of an amount of food 
that simply overwhelms the assimilative organs. 
Such indulgence, if unrestricted and habitual, taxes 
both the assimilative and the excretory organs to 
their highest capacity, especially when coupled with 
sedentary life, and moreover it lends an additional 
impetus to evils springing from the use of improper 
quality of food. The human elaborating and ex- 
cretory mechanism was evidently adjusted for oidi- 
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nary wear and tear to an average limited period of 
about seventy year's. Under forty per cent, of extra 
work we must naturally expect impairment or break- 
down of the mechanism much earlier. It should, 
therefore, excite no special surprise that so large a 
proportion of our well-to-do people die from Bright's 
disease, heart failure, and allied diseases at fifty-five, 
who should, and under properly regulated lives and 
habits would, have attained the natural ages of 

seventy or over. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Things will Take a Turn. 

If the day be dark and dreary, 

Things will take a turn, 
What if brain and hands are weary ? — 

Things will take a turn. 

Daylight always follows darkness ; 

Things will take a turn. 
Quiet always follows harshness ; 

Things will take a turn. 

Here's the law of compensation ; 

Things will take a turn. 
Such a queer conglomeration — 

Things will take a turn. 

As the earth keeps on revolving, 

Things will take a turn ; 
Sunshine, shadow, it*s evolving— 

Things will take a turn. 

Side by side, the rose and thorn grow, 

Things will take a turn. 
Sunshine is what makes the shadow; 

Things will take a turn. 

If to-day, your cup is sorrow, 

Things will take a turn ; 
Still look for the bright to-morrow— 

Things will take a turn. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tha There is a good deal of food for thought 

Dusty in a brief article which recently appeared 
Carpet, in a British medical journal, and which 
may properly be reproduced in substance 
for the benefit of Good Housekeeping's multitude 
of readers. That our American methods are in 
some respects in advance of those across the water 
will be surmised from the mention made by the 
writer regarding a desirable household implement. 
"To those who know the true inwardness of things," 
says the writer, " the sight of a housemaid brushing 
a dusty carpet is suggestive of many evils. The 
death of Pasteur has reminded the world of what is 
constantly present in the thoughts of medical men, 
namely, that while micro-organisms are the great 
producers of disease, dust is the great carrier of 
micro-organisms. Now that we know these things, 
now that we understand that in the quiet hours of 
night the germ-laden dust settles down upon the 
floor, it is distressing to find how little our knowledge 
is put to practical use, and to see old customs still 
unchanged, old habits which we know to be destruc- 
tive carried on, and to find the housemaid on her 
knees, with her brush and dustpan stirring up dust 
to the detriment of every one, and breathing germ- 



laden particles to her own destruction. It needs but 
a small amount of common sense to see that if car- 
pets must continue, a thing greatly to be deprecated, 
they should be rubbed with a damp cloth rather than 
brushed, and that if, in deference to prejudice, they 
must be brushed, this should be done by a covered 
American sweeper with plenty of damp tea leaves. 
Of all ways of removing dirt from a carpet the worst 
is by the ordinary short brush, which involves the 
housemaid's kneeling down in the midst of the dust 
which she so needlessly creates, and drawing it into 
her lungs with every breath. For ordinary household 
use something like linoleum, something which can 
be washed with a wet cloth every morning, would 
seem to be the best covering for floors ; but if car- 
pets must be, and if it is impossible to teach the 
present generation the evils of seeking present com- 
fort at the expense of future risks, at least let us re- 
member that carpets may be washed even where they 
lie; that, till the day of washing comes, a closed 
sweeper is far better than a brush, and that the worst 
form of brush is one with a short handle." 



Tommy — I think mamma is an awful gossip. 
Ethel— O, Tommy ! how can you say such a thing? 
Tommy — Well, she is ; everjrthing I do she goes right 
off and tells papa. I hate gossip. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A A RECENT WRITER, extolliug the won- 

Wondarfful derful range of merit of mineral oil, 
Halper. or kerosene, remarks that in the house- 
hold its value is most actively appreci- 
ated. Its special characteristic is that of a cleansing 
agent, and there really seems to be no object of 
domestic service that is not benefited by the applica- 
tion. It has, for example, robbed window washing 
of all its terrors, and under its mild and oleaginous 
regime the long procession of pails, brushes, cloths, 
papers and chamois skins which followed the house- 
maid about from spot to spot all through window 
cleaning day have vanished, never to return. Now 
all she considers necessary is a cloth, small basin of 
warm water, a cup half full of kerosene and one clean 
chamois. She takes her small hair brush and cleans 
away all dust from about the window ledges. The 
cloth is dipped into the water and wrung out nearly 
dry ; about a teaspoonful of the oil is poured upon 
it, and with this the pane is rubbed clear and trans- 
lucent almost by a turn of the wrist. The chamois 
is used as a polish, and not a single cloud or smear 
— such as in the old days the maid was constantly 
being reprimanded for— mars the glistening surface 
of the glass. Moreover, windows washed by the new 
kerosene method retain their brilliancy and cleanli- 
ness nearly twice as long. Mirrors have given up 
their cantankerousness under the same treatment 

Tins in the kitchen feel the magic of mineral oil, 
and where long scouring was necessary to keep them 
bright and shining in the past, to-day the up-to-date 
cook dips her flannel cloth in kerosene, then into 
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powdered lime or common whiting, and with these 
scours her tins into a likeness of the kerosene 
cleaned mirrors, and all with only half the labor. Of 
course they want a thorough rinsing in hot suds 
afterwards to free them of all odor, but the real toil 
of scouring is what she dreads, and not the quick 
and easy rinsing. If she has an oil cloth on her 
floor she adds a gill of kerosene to her scouring 
water,dips a mop in a pail, passes it quickly over the 
painted surface, dries it with a flannel cloth and with 
this slight effort leaves it bright and polished almost 
as new, and an oil cloth treated in this manner will 
outlast one scrubbed up in the old way twice over. 
Perhaps, however, the most valuable quality yet dis- 
covered in kerosene as a household agent is its power 
of cleansing soiled clothes. A bar of soap should be 
shaved up into a quart of warm water, and allowed 
to stand until it has quite melted. Into this stir one 
tablespoonful of kerosene oil and set aside. Take 
the most soiled of the white clothes — colored ones 
are not benefited by this process — lay them in soak 
with just enough water to cover them. Soap them 
well wiih the soft soap in which the kerosene oil has 
been mixed. Leave them over night. In the morn- 
ing add more hot water and rub them out— they will 
require very little of this, no matter how soiled they 
may have been— and they can then be rinsed in clear 
water, starched and blued and hung out to dry. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

**Yes," soliloquized the professor, ** my memory is 
certainly getting better. Now I remember distinctly 
enough that my wife told me to tie a string about this 
finger. If I only could think what for ! " — Judge. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Something The questions of eating and drink- 
About ing, esp)ecially during hot weather. 
Worrying, having had more or less consideration 
in the present number, place must be 
given to another esteemed friend, who utters a warn- 
ing along another line. The mental condition he 
would have maintained at a proper poise, but even in 
the consideration of this subject he wanders back 
over a portion of the ground already covered, show- 
ing clearly that it is '* the harmonious whole " which 
is the secret of perfection, after all. The mind, he 
declares, "has much to do towards maintaining 
health in hot weather, and mothers should do every- 
thing in their power o keep their children cool. Are 
there not three essential things worth knowing ? 
First, to keep the mind as free from excitement as 
possible, both when at work or play, to avoid out- 
bursts of temper, by giving cooling drinks an i wet- 
ting the head when hot, and by calling the attention 
away from the troublesome topic or desire, and by 
suggesting something cool and quiet to do. Second, 
to be careful as to the diet of the family and avoid 
providing heating foods, such as pork, rich gravies, 
pastry, or meats. Third, by letting the clothing of 
children be suitable to the weather. One garment 
like a gauze suit to cover the chest and limbs is a 



wise provision in hot climates ; the second garment 
can vary with the heat or chilly condition of the 
atmosphere. Should not some thought as to the 
colors of dresses and trimmings be studied ? Laven- 
der, light green, and pink could be chosen in prefer- 
ence to deep shades of red, violet, and magenta. It 
may be a fad of mine, but I think people should 
study the restful appearance of dress more than the 
prevailing fashionable color. We rest or tire the eye 
of another by our appearance." 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Portland girl married a rather fast young man, 
and, meeting one of her young girl friends, said : 

** My husband has reformed entirely. Yes, Charlie has 
quit spending the nights at his club, he doesn't go to races 
my more, he has given up balls and parties, and he 
spends all his time with me. IsQ*t it wonderful ?" 

" When were you married ? " 

" Day before yesterday." 



Historic One by one the things of former times 

Venice pass away. For many centuries Venice 
No More, as a city held a prestige and repute pecu- 
liarly her own. Now, if we may credit 
the report of an American artist who has just re- 
turned from a long sojourn in that city, the queen of 
the Adriatic is being atrociously modernized. Some 
of the beautiful old stone bridges which are falling 
to pieces from age and the effect of the damp climate 
have actually been replaced by straight iron bridges, 
fit for an American railroad! Several old palaces 
have had their exquisite carvings covered over with 
plaster or stucco; the aristocratic families who in- 
habit them are too poor to repair or restore them, 
and have covered the crumbling fronts in this man- 
ner. In the Doges' Palace, some of the stones have 
actually crumbled away, and these have been prop- 
erly replaced with new stones at considerable ex- 
pense to the municipality ; but the owners of private 
palaces cannot afford this expense, and so they cover 
up the decay as cheaply as possible. The citizens 
are confronted with the fact that Venice, on account 
of its climate, is much more subject to decay than 
Florence or any other inland or high-lying town. 
And the city is so poor that it cannot do what ought 
to be done to repair the ravages of time and the cli- 
mate. It is a great pity ; for, if the city ceases to be 
so beautiful, it will cease to attract the foreigners on 
whose patronage the Venetians have mostly lived. 
It will be a regretable loss to the artists of the world ; 
for, though every nook and comer of Venice has 
been painted, it is a good education to artists to go 
and paint it over again. 

^ ^ ^ ^ i^ 

The prejudice that prevents most people from eating 
horse flesh is vigorously combated by a German news- 
paper, which declares that the horse is the cleanest of all 
domestic animals, for it eats nothing but healthy food and 
drinks only pure water, and would rather starve than swill 
the rotten stuff often given to pigs and cattle. 
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ONLT A BABT. 

Something to live for came to the place, 

Something to die for, maybe, 
Something to give even sorrow a grace — 

And yet it was only a baby I 

Cooing and laughter and gurgles and cries, 

Dimples for tenderest kisses, 
Chaos of hopes and of raptures and sighs, 

Chaos of fears and blisses. 

Last year, like all years, the rose and the thorn; 

This year a wilderness, maybe ; 
But I leaven stooped under the roof on the mom 
That it brought there only a baby. 

—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THE GHILDBBirS HOUSE. 

Shelters for children in our climate are very valu- 
able. The cheapest is, of course, a tent, and in July 
and August it is very useful at midday, and allows 
of much variety and a broader scope in some childish 
schemes which combine housekeeping with the active 
play outside. But a house, a real house with windows 
and a door that locks, and of which ihe mistress can 
keep I he key — who shall measure the bliss of such a 
possession ? 

Where this can be afforded, invaluable lessons may 
be taught while a girl is wholly unconscious of doing 
more than gratifying herself. To freely bring this 
adjunct to its greatest usefulness requires a tactful 
assistant, nurse, older sister, wise aunt, or loving 
mother. The care of the rooms (there should at least 
be two), the incentives to order, to decoration, to 
housewifeliness, to unselfishness and hospitality, all 
lie in this germ. There should be a table and chairs, 
a china closet, a shelf for books, and at the door a 
bed for flowers. This for the sitting room. There 
should be a small stove, a working table, a dresser, a 
closet for cooking utensils and proper implements 
for cooking, and at the door a little vegetable garden. 
These for the kitchen. 

For two or three sisters and brothers to have " in- 
structed " use of such a house is an immeasurable 
joy. To make the curtains, to hem the cloth, to raise 
the flowers and train the vines, to boil the kettle, and 
set the table, and make the toast, and invite mamma 
and papa to tea, and wash up the dishes, and leave 



everything tidy after they have declared they never 
drank such tea or ate such perfect toast as this ! If 
things expand to such a degree that the boys have 
lettuce and radishes and green peas, and even (I 
have known such) strawberries of their own, lo 
enlarge the feast, and the young cook contrives to 
prepare all nicely, Aladdin's lamp would be thrown 
away on the establishment. 

Not to do too much, but to supply material for 
development, is the sure way to make the successful 
occupancy of the domain certain. ** We did it all 
ourselves " is a cry of triumph, and " they all came 
out of our own garden " is as delightful to the small 
grower as a gold medal to a famous rose-grower. 

Possession is a great source of happiness. I knew 
one precious "house," six feet square, with two 
small windows and a door, with a key large enough 
to be uncomfortable in the pockets of small, white 
knickerbockers, that gave great delight. The garden 
tools were kept there, the bows and arrows, wheel- 
barrows, and "express wagons," and the ownership 
was sacredly guarded; no man on the place dared 
open that door. It gave pleasure even after the 
brothers who owned it found it troublesome for both 
to sit down at once under its roof. 

So much can be learned in this pleasant way which 
will grow into a source of power and comfort to the 
mature woman, that the end is even greater than the 
present valuable acquisition of an amusement that 
never g^ows wearisome, because it has a rational 
purpose, and exercises the powers of both body and 
mind to a real result. — The Evening Post. 

^ H|h 4^ 4- ♦ 

THE GHILO. 
There are,' indeed, certain qualities which we would 
all like our children to possess— honesty, courage, 
truthfulness, discretion, and so forth ; but there is no 
one method by which these qualities may be im- 
planted in all breasts. Besides, so great a gulf lies 
between the ideas of the adult and those of the child 
that advice given in all good faith may have the most 
surprising results. You advise your timid boy to be 
brave, and, with the intention of obeying you, he so 
overcomes his natural terrors as to climb the highest 
tree in the neighborhood or venture out in a leaky 
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boat ; or you bid him be truthful, and he brings you 
stories of schoolroom and nursery, with overheard 
bits of kitchen gossip, till you think he is growing 
into a sneak and a tell-tale. Then you impress on 
him the duty of loyal silence of reticence concerning 
other people's affairs, with the result that he lies 
through thick and thin, bears undeserved accusations 
and even undeserved beatings, to save a friend or 
even a servant from the consequences of their mis- 
deeds. For the child is an extremist in all things. 
He knows black and white, but his moral color sense 
takes no cognizance of grey— of those limitations and 
compromises by which we guard our virtues and seek 
to save ourselves from "the defects of our qualities." 
It is not strange if, bewildered at being rebuked for 
everything he does, he gives up trying to be "good," 
and is merely natural, which, indeed, may produce 
quite as satisfactory results.— The Hospital. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A MOTHSB'S LOVB. 
The wild wmves came tumbling in from the sea, 

And whiten the beach with foam ; 
But when will they whiten my life to me 

By bringing my sailor home ? 
When the tempest roars, and the sea runs fast, 

My heart's with my boy away, 
And I see him high on the bending mast, 

Or low in the drifting spray ; 
And I wish him safe in my arms, and then 
That he never would go to sea again. 

O, a mother's heart is a constant spring 

Of love, with its pain and joy ; 
And how much of both to her life will bring 

The love of her sailor boy I 
I have wondered oft if the ocean's strife 

Is taking his love from me, 
And whether the wish of a loving wife 

Would hold him from going to sea. 
But I'd give his love— though the gift be sore- 
To the wife who'd win him to stay on shore. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
STAHD UFEIGHT. 

There are many things in the lives of women which 
tend to develop a carriage of the body anything but 
upright. Girls who tend the baby become one-sided 
because they carry the little one on one arm more 
than the other. They might be taught the better 
way by their parents or teachers. There are multi- 
tudes of little girls in all large cities whose chief 
business is to tend the baby while their mothers 
work. Deformity is common among them. If a girl 
has any pride in being upright in body as well as in 
morals, she can, even if she has an occupation which 
tends to make her crooked, do much herself to pre- 
vent it. In the first place carefully cultivate the sense 
which tells her when she is standing straight and 
when she is not. By paying attention to this muscu- 
lar sense it becomes in time very acute. By neglect- 
ing it the sense becomes dull, — is paralyzed. Culti- 
vate it daily or several times a day by assuming the 
upright attitude. Stand before the glass and see 
when you are straight, or get a friend to tell you, and 
then put yourself in this attitude whenever you stand 



or walk, or sit at any labor in which you are engaged. 
If you have only to walk across the room, do it in an 
upright attitude. If you have only to stand and con- 
verse with a friend in the street, on the road, at a 
P^irty, get yourself so accustomed to the upright atti- 
tude that you will feel uncomfortable in any other. 
In time an upright habit will be established, and 
constant attention to it will not be required. — Dietetic 

Gazette. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

MT MOTHEB'S HTMN8. 

Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended ; 

The singer sleeps at last : 
While I sit gazing at her arm-chair vacant, 

And think of days long past. 

The room still echoes with the old-time music, 

As, singing, soft and low, 
Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian's consolation^ 

She rocks her to and fro. 

Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph, 

Or loud-toned trumpet's call. 
Bidding the people prostrate fall before Him, 

** And crown Him— Lord of all." 

And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 

That leaned upon His Word, 
Rose in those strains of solemn, deep affection, 

*• I love Thy kingdom. Lord. " 

Safe hidden in the wmdious *' Rock of Ages," 

She bade farewell to fear ; 
Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her, 

She read her title clear. 

Joyful she saw " from Greenland's icy mountain" 

The gospel flag unfurled ; 
And knew by faith ** the morning light was breaking," 

Over a sinful world. 

" There is a fountain," how the tones triumphant 

Rose in victorious strains, 
" Filled with that piecious blood, for all the ransomed, 

Drawn from Immanuel's veins." 

In minor tones she sang of God's great judgments ; 

Broad was the sinner's road. 
Where thousands walked, forgetful of His mercy, 

To death's dark, dread abode. 

Then, changing to a mood more sweet and tender, 

The notes would softer be, 
Speaking with joy of his great loving kindness, 

U nchanging, sure and free. 

Sometimes, when hope was faint and storm clouds gathered. 

And darkened seemed the day. 
Rose like a dirge, " I would not live here always, 

I ask Thee not to stay." 

Then, filled with faith's diviner inspiration, 

** O rise, my soul," she cries, 
" Stretch out thy wings and trace thy better portion, 

Press onward to the prize." 

Dear .saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded. 

Safe in God's fostering love, 
She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 

Of those bright choirs above. 

There, where no tears are known, no pain nor sorrow, 

Safe beyond Jordan's roll. 
She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 

The lover of her soul. 

-Emily Greene Wttherbee. 
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COXFOBT ONE AKOXHSB. 

Comfort one another, 
For the way is growing dreary, 
And the feet are often weary. 

And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing 
When we think that none are caring. 

And we half forget that ever we were glad. 

Comfort one another, 

With the hand-clasp close and tender, 

With the sweetness love can render. 
And with looks of friendly eyes. 

Do not wait with grace unspoken. 

While life's daily bread is broken- 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 

Comfort one another. 
These are words of music ringing 
Down the ages, sweet as singing 

Of the happy choirs above. 
Ransomed saint, and mighty angel. 
Lift the grand, deep-voiced evangel 

Where forever they are praising the eternal Love. 

Comfort one another— 
By the hope of Him who sought us 
In our peril— He who bought us. 

Paying with His most precious blood. 
By the faith that will not alter, 
Trusting strength that will not falter, 

Leaning on the Oiie divinely good. 

Comfort one another. 
Let the grave gloom lie beyond you, 
While the Spirit's words remind you 

Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting. 
Fever's flush to tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His people room. 

—Independent. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SABBATH BEADING. 

There are few things more depressing in this coun- 
try than the spectacle presented by the piazzas of 
hotels and boarding houses at summer resorts on 
Sunday morning. They are strewn from end to end, 
as a rule, with the Sunday editions of the newspapers. 
With few exceptions, these are vulgar to the eye as 
well as to the mind. They are disfigured with coarse 
and tawdry illustrations; illustrations which deal 



with people in private life with shameful license, and 
with people in public life with cheap and weak buf- 
foonery. What must be the intellectual taste and 
interest that can find pleasure or rest in such trashy 
publications ? There are exceptions to this general 
characterization; but these exceptions make the 
average Sunday newspaper the more conspicuously 
objectionable. The higher civilization in this coun- 
try has no greater obstacle to overcome than the 
average newspaper, and the average newspaper is at 
its lowest and worst stage on Sunday morning. And 
yet this is the kind of reading with which many 
church-going people content themselves on the Lord's 
Day. . .|^. The proper reading for Sunday need 
not be specifically religious, however, in order to be 
helpful. The chief thing to be insisted upon is that 
it shall be in harmony with the day ; that it shall 
break the current of the thought of the week ; that 
it shall remind the reader of the higher resources and 
deeper joys of living. — The Churchman. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

8HIBEIH0 SE8P0NSIBILITT. 

** Tm perfectly willing to help, but I don't want to 
take any responsibility," is a remark familiar to the 
ears of ministers, Sunday school superintendents 
and others whose business it is to plan the work of 
societies. Too many times this means simply that 
the speaker is afraid of criticism. He will work so 
long as he can keep in the background, perhaps ex- 
pressing his opinion freely concerning workers and 
methods, but to take a place where others can find 
fault with him is quite another matter. His own ex- 
cuse for not wishing a prominent part is his modesty, 
but could he be assured that the result of his labors 
would be wholly successful, that he would be praised 
and complimented on all sides, his modesty might 
not be so assertive. To do the best one can and then 
be indifferent to the praise or blame of the multitude 
is not easy for most of us. But some one must take 
the responsibility. If there should be criticism pos- 
sibly we could bear it as well as another. If it should 
prove helpful in showing us how we might do better 
another time we ought to be grateful for it. If it be 
simply the expression of a narrow and envious nature 
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it is not worthy of a second thought In any case, 
an opportunity of useftdness ought never to be re- 
fused simply from the fear that sombody might say 
something unpleasant about us. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



••8BBIN0 8NAKS8.' 



It is said that ninety-five per cent, of visual hallu- 
cinations in delirium tremens consists of snakes or 
worms, in one form or another. Dr. Davis has been 
investigating the subject in the alcoholic wards of 
Bellevue Hospital with the ophthalmoscope, and has 
brought out some interesting facts. In every one of 
the sixteen cases examined, the blood vessels of the 
retina were found to be abnormal. Instead of being 
pale and almost invisible, as in their ordinary condi- 
tion, they were dark — almost black — with congested 
blood. The blood vessels of the retina, which are so 
small and semi-transparent in health that they are 
not projected into the field of vision, assume such a 
prominence that they are projected into the field of 
vision, and their movements seem like the twisting 
of snakes. — Germantown Telegraph. 

^ 4. i^ ^ ^ 

m THB PULPIT. 

Don't go on after you have finished, saying, "As I 
said before." If you said it before, say something 
else after. Let the clatter of the mill cease when the 
corn is ground. 

Don't ramble here and there. Aim at the mark. 
Hit it! Stop and see where the shot struck, and 
then fire another broadside straight from the shoulder. 
Pack your sermons.— Rev. Stephen A. Northrup. 

^ 4^ 4^ ^ ^ 

A noted evangelist is fond of telling of his experi- 
ences in preaching to the negroes in the South. At the 
close of one of his meetings a very large old colored 
woman came up to him and shook his hand warmly 
while she said : " God bless you, Bnidder Jones I 
You's evahbody's preacher, an' evahbody loves ter 
beah you preach, an evah nigger loves to heah you ; 
an' Brudder Jones, you preaches mo' like a niggah 
than any white man that evah lived; an' Brudder 
Jones, you've got a white skin, but t'ank de Lawd, 
you've got a black heart I " — Outlook. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A firm, assured patience grows upon the Christian, 
enabling him to hold upon his way, undeterred, un- 
chilled by whatever he may meet upon it ; enabling 
him also, I know not to what inner music, to build 
up his spirit to a strength of calm, reliant conviction, 
even with the stones he finds there, as a brook lifts 
up a more clear and rapid voice for flowing over 
pebbles. The strain upon the inner life has passed 
over from self to Christ. The heart has grown wise, 
instructed, tolerant, tender with weakness, patient of 
imperfection.— Patience of Hope. 



AAGBEO LIPS mSITBAKOB. 
Religion means more than an insurance policy for 
the next world. It means the possession of the best 
things in this world. It means making the most of 
one's life.* It means a vital relation to the great God 
here and now. It means being transformed into the 
image of Jesus Christ, having his life for our life, his 
cross for our cross, his victory for our victory. It 
means that into our souls is sent a spark of the 
divine life, which will increasingly dominate our 
other life, and finally brings us off conquerors and 
more than conquerors. The holy life is the only nat- 
ural life for a Christian, and to it every child of God 
is summoned. — Nehemiah Bojmton, D. D. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THB UNKNOWN OOUNTBT. 

If one who went at morning's light 

Across the unseen Bridge of Sighs, 
Could give a backward glance to-night. 

Would it be one of glad surprise ; 
That face, whose every change we knew. 

Would it be radiant from the glow 
Of brighter skies, or Heavenly view, 

Which mortals may not see or know ? 

That unsought, unknown country — ah I 

What clouds of doubt its gates unfold I 
To us, as unexplored and far 

As in the prophet days of old. 
The friends we love, the foes we hate, 

Drop from our ranks, its secrets learn ; 
Some early called, some going late, 

But none, alas ! of all return. 

O, mourners with the tear-dimmed eyes, 

Who miss the clasp of vanished hands ; 
How far away those unseen skies. 

How vague and dim its border lands t 
We held our dear ones, oh, so still. 

So wan and white, until we found 
Their spirits, by a stronger will 

Than even ours, had been unbound. 

We call to Hope— O, tell us where 

That country lies— above? below? 
Is it, as poets tell us, fair, 

Too Heavenly fair for earth to know? 
We turn to Fear— O, is it dark, 

And shall we wander there alone, 
With no kind hand the way to mark, 

No dear ones we have loved and known ? 

We call to Science— she the stars 

Has weighed, and followed them at will; 
While this strange country, near or far. 

Is unexplored and mystic still. 
Science is dumb ; for once her eyes 

Are lowered, and her hands at rest, 
The rules tnat measure earth and skies 

No longer serve at her behest 

O, blessed country I growing near 

To all with each revolving day. 
Why should we shrink from Thee in fear, 

As from no other land or way ? 
The gate of death is dark and cold ; 

No light streams through it, faint or fair; 
We hear the tales that Faith has told ; 

We only know that God is there. 

—Clara B. Heath. 
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STAimiNG UP AND SITTING DOWN. 



RESTING ATTITUDES. 

Men who do not sit have two attitudes for resting ; 
"women use one of their own. Squatting "on the 
heels" is favored in India and China. In this posi- 
tion the weight of the body falls upon the toes, and 
to keep the balance comfortable the arms must lie 
over the knees, the hands dangling. A European 
trussed in this manner promptly feels a pain in his 
calves, but he can understand that habit makes it a 
restful posture. In fact, our colliers use it. There 
is a legend current in North Staffordshire referring 
to the embodiment of militia or volunteers— for au- 
thorities differ — early in the century. After divers 
eccentric manoeuvres, the officer cried : " Stand at 
ease ! " When his order had been explained, every 
man squatted on his heels like an Indian coolie. 
There is, however, a mode of resting practiced by 
some jungle tribes which is utterly incomprehensible. 
Being fatigued, these people stand on one leg and 
curl the foot of the other around the calf. The same 
extraordinary custom is seen in Africa. We ask in 
bewilderment, why on earth they do not lie, or at 
least squat ? It may be hazarded as a mere conject- 
ure, without any pretence of justification, that they 
or their forefathers dwelt in swamps especially ma- 
larious. But the custom shows what unnatural usages 
men will devise before it occurs to them to sit down 
"like Christians." 

CROSS-LEGGED SITTING. 

The cross-legged attitude is general from Siam 
eastward through the Malay countries. In the jungle 
you will see a man crouch, the knees raised, the arms 
folded over them and the chin resting on the arm. 
Some tribes, as the Dyaks, carry a mat dangling be- 
hind as part of their ordinary costume to shield them 
from the damp soil. But seldom, indeed, will a man 
sit upon a log or a root, though there be plenty 
around. The idea does not enter his mind. More 
rarely still, if that be possible, will you observe him 
squatting. Women always crouch, upon the floor, of 
course, with the knees bent sideways, thus resting 
on the outer part of one thigh ; a mighty uncomfort- 
able posture, as it seems to us ! 



AN ACQUIRED HABIT. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that sitting down is 
an acquired habit. If any savages practice it — as a 
convenience simply — I have neither seen nor heard 
of them. But we are all convinced nowadays that 
the ideas and usages of the natural man were every- 
where much alike in that stage of development. If 
so, it follows that the inhabitants of Europe squatted, 
or stood on one leg— or, at least, did not sit. Evi- 
dence cannot be expected. I have seen a careful 
and learned "restoration" of a lacustrine house, 
which represents the inhabitants seated upon logs of 
wood ; but I have searched in vain for the authority. 
The savant probably took it for granted, giving no 
thought to the matter. 

Sir Samuel Baker was privileged to behold the first 
adumbration of a chair by one of the tribes which he 
encountered in Ismailia; — it is to be observed that 
many negro races have stools, that is, the chiefs, but 
not in those parts. Chinese records give an actual 
date for the introduction of sitting down. Captain 
Fleming cites a passage from the annals of the Leang 
dynasty ("Travels in Manchuria," 154): "At this 
time arose a new custom ; people sat with their legs 
hanging down." Captain Fleming does not cite the 
year, but the Leang dynasty reigned in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries A. D., and that is about the 
date we should expect under all the circumstances. 
In China six or seven hundred years are no great 
while wherein to establish a fashion. The official 
class and the well-to-do have adopted this one, but 
for the populace it is still an unattractive novelty. 
For us the posture is just as easy as lying; but I can 
testify that a rich Malay Nikodah, a seafaring mer- 
chant accustomed to white men's ways, did not find 
it comfortable. Dr. Wills, who practiced for many 
years in Teheran, observes : " It is a common thing 
for a visitor, if on familiar terms, to ask to be allowed 
to sit on his heels, as the unaccustomed chair tires 
him.** This is strong evidence. Persians "on fa- 
miliar terms " with the physician to the British Em- 
bassy would be men of standing, well acquainted 
with European furniture. Chairs would be no novelty 
to them, since the Shah and his courtiers have abol- 
ished the divan in public ceremonials. But they are 
not yet reconciled to sitting down. Plainly sitting 
down is not a " natural '' habit. 

CHAIRS AND THRONES OF EARLY DAYS 

Considering the circumstances — the ancient and 
general use of seats in Europe, their absence else- 
where—we may suppose that they were invented by 
one people, which had influence enough to spread the 
fashion widely. The Greeks fulfill that requirement, 
and you find them possessed of chairs or thrones at a 
very early date. But there is another people, the 
Egyptians, from whom the Greeks learned all they 
knew at the beginning, and chairs were common 
among them an indefinite number of centuries before 
Homer. Not only pictures but the articles them- 
selves remain. A tomb painting figured by M. Mas- 
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pero, shows an upholsterer's shop in Thebes— one of 
the scenes representing ordinary trades and handi- 
crafts ; a workman is polishing a chair leg with an 
instrument or substance — pumice-stone, perhaps ; 
another is drilling the completed frame, doubtless for 
cords to support the seats. That the Greeks or any 
other European race should hail such an invention 
was to be expected. Some may think this a strange 
assumption. If Europeans would hail the novelty, 
why not Orientals ? It should be replied, with be- 
coming diffidence, because the European had no car- 
pets. So far as I have read, no people in Europe 
ever thought of using carpets proprio motu, and no 
people of the East, saving and excepting mere bar- 
barians, failed to use them. This is a serious con- 
sideration, if we reflect. So long as human beings 
were content to squat, the condition of the ground 
did not much signify. A few ounces more or less of 
dirt upon their robes of bark or skin were impercep- 
tible. But when they had clothes to spoil they could 
neither squat in the mud, nor even sit cross-legged, 
unless the earth were quite dry. The Oriental was 
saved by his carpet; the European, unacquainted 
with that article, found salvation in a high seat. 

THE ANCIENT CHAIR. 

But this, of course, was not the inventors' motive, 
if they were Egyptians — and I venture to think that 
much assured. The identity of forms is enough to 
make it probable, at least many are the pictures of 
Greek chairs which have come down to us, and they 
show as much graceful variety as the subject admits ; 
but the motif or principle is the same as that in the 
Egyptian. This, however, is a trifling detail. The 
practice of sitting was adopted not for convenience 
but for dignity. The chair was a throne, of the gods 
or the Pharaoh ; and long ages passed, no doubt, ere 
it became simply a piece of furniture. That the king 
should be raised on high is a natural idea, and uni- 
versal; but it does not follow that he should sit. 
Those who have beheld the Dewan A'am, the Hall 
of Public Durbar, at Delhi, do not forget the throne 
there — a slab of inlaid marble under a canopy. 
Below it is another bare slab. Cushions were laid 
on these, and the Great Mogul squatted cross-legged 
above, his Vizier below, like the Old World parson 
and clerk. The Peacock Throne itself, which stood 
in the Dewan Khass, where the nobility had audi- 
ence, was designed for the same attitude ; the king 
could not sit upon it. Egyptian originality showed 
itself in making Pharaoh sit. Many chairs have been 
discovered in Etruscan tombs and pictures innumer- 
able. They are always assigned to the king or the 
chief. The Roman curule chair was a folding stool, 
without back or arms, the top of it lifting off, while 
the legs of it doubled up. The name is interpreted to 
show that in the beginning it was a seat placed on a 
chariot, as chairs are sometimes on a market cart, for 
our women. When such a very primitive piece of 
furniture was regarded with the highest veneration, 
we may suspect that it was the flrst of its kind with 



which the Roman barbarians were acquainted. They 
had no knowledge of Egypt, not even of Greece. 
The Sella curulis was avowedly adopted from the 
Tuscans. It may have been the camp stool of some 
petty chief, taken on the field ; an object of wonder- 
ing admiration to victors hitherto content to squat. — 
The New Review. 



G9 



Picked Up in the Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OF THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



Bathing in Public. 



The etiquette of bathing is again under public dis- 
cussion. The authorities of a leading seaside resort 
have taken action for the regulation of public bathing, 
or of the conduct of the bathers. They have decreed 
that people shall not go about the streets and other 
public places promiscuously, clad only in the scanty 
garments which they wear while bathing in the surf. 
Whereupon there is a chorus of mingled indignation 
and derision. The authorities are denounced on the 
one hand for tyrannically interfering with the liberties 
of the individual, and are ridiculed on the other for 
being " puritanical " and " prudish." 

It may be said, however, without hesitation, that 
that they are entirely right. The looseness of man- 
ners in public bathing at some seashore resorts in 
this country has long been scandalous. For men and 
women, of all ages and conditions of life, friends and 
strangers together, to attire themselves in the scan- 
tiest of apparel, and jostle and tumble about in the 
surf in the most intimate physical contact, under the 
eyes of throngs of spectators, is sufficiently repugnant 
to both good morals and good manners. For them, in 
the same attire, without even the pretext of bathing, 
to sprawl and roll about on the dry sand of the beach 
together in all sorts of postures and embraces is little 
short of revolting. 

But that is not, after all, the worst of it. For while 
such conduct is confined to the beach people of 
modest instincts can shun that place as they would 
any other where indecency was being paraded. The 
culminating offence is when the bathers, or alleged 
bathers, take to exhibiting themselves all over town. 
They don their scanty raiment in their cottages or 
hotels and then lounge about the hotel parlors and 
piazzas, promenade the avenues, enter ice cream 
saloons and other places of public resort, and thus 
spend perhaps half the day exhibiting themselves 
and obtruding themselves upon the sight of the 
public, in a state of semi-nudity which, displayed 
upon the stage of a variety theatre, would call for 
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prompt intervention of the police. Then, perhaps, 
they lounge back home and put on decent clothing, 
without ever going near the water. Or perhaps they 
go into the surf for awhile, and then saunter back 
home through the crowded streets, clad only in their 
dripping, clinging bathing suits, an offence to cleanli- 
ness and an insult to decency. 

Such practices have been notorious for years at 
more than one resort. They have been participated 
in, no doubt, by many pure-minded but thoughtless 
I>eople. But it is time they were abolished, so far as 
it is in the power of municipal law and public opinion 
to abolish them. Public bathing in the surf is all 
right. But the bathers should be decently clad and 
should deport themselves decently, and they should 
remember, moreover, that the place to wear a bathing 
suit is in the bath and nowhere else. — New York 
Tribune. 



except surgical cases. They still believe in the lay- 
ing on of hands and anointing with consecrated oil 
as a cure for all the ills fl«ah is heir to. — Corre- 
spondence New York Sun. 



Keeping House Without Money. 

In the extreme southwestern corner of Utah is 
a cotton and woolen mill more than a hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad, run with practically no 
cash capital and doing business almost entirely 
through trade and barter. One of the colonizing 
efforts of the Mormon church directed by Brighara 
Young. The mission was begun in 1861, and had 
among its objects the cultivation of cotton with which 
to supply the people with cotton goods. The soil 
proved well adapted to the purpose, and the first 
crop gathered in 1862 was about 100,000 pounds. To 
save freight on the raw material and at the same time 
afford work for skilled labor a plant was shipped by 
wagons, where there was water power adapted to 
manufacturing purposes. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * Pay day fur- 
nishes one of the novelties of a lifetime to the visitor. 
The cashier, who is also bookkeeper, timekeeper, 
and paymaster, takes his place in a warehouse ad- 
joining the mill. When the time comes for closing 
on Saturday evening, the men, women, and girls file 
into the warehouse. Each operative checks up the 
time credited for the week's work and makes his wants 
known. The groceries, meat, butter, eggs, and sun- 
dries are weighed and measured out and charged as 
an offset against the credit for work. Generally the 
balance is in favor of the workman, and generally the 
balance is allowed to accumulate until the employe 
needs it. Then if it happens the mill cannot supply 
the creditor employe with the things he wants most, 
an order on the big store in St. George is given and 
the account is squared. If the employe is about to 
be married and needs furniture for a house and 
lumber for the construction of his home, he gets an 
order for his furniture and lumber. If he wants to 
buy a piece of ground, he can always find somebody 
who will trade ground for mill orders. His doctor 
will accept the orders in payment for services, but 
that is an exceptional thing, for the primitive Mor- 
mons, those who have not been affected by Gentile 
associations, rarely call in a physician for anjrthing 



For Men-Folk of the Hooiehold. 

Fall overcoats will have collars of the same material 
as the garment and be silk faced to the edge, while 
for winter wear the above collar will give place to 
a velvet substitute, with a roll silk faced to the end 
of the collar. Where the collar is not of velvet the 
fall style of silk facing to the edge will be retained. 
In harmony with the above mentioned broad shoulder 
effects the roll of all overcoats except the Inver- 
ness, and all undercoats except the swallow tail and 
the Tuxedo, will be moderately broad, and the open- 
ing will be sufficient to show a portion of the neck- 
wear. The roll of the Inverness is abolished, as it 
will close to the throat, while in case of the swallow 
tail and the Tuxedo the roll will terminate at the 
waist. Sleeves will have the alternative finish of a 
two or three button venf, or a sewed on cuff closed 
with either two or three buttons, will have a medium 
width, and be somewhat curved at the front elbow. 
Both the bell shape and the closely fitting style which 
formerly marked the skirts of frocks arc out and 
their successor is a compromise between the two 
above mentioned extremes. The double breasted 
frock will extend to the knee, while its cutaway 
brother will be three or four inches shorter. The 
average waist length of both garments will be the 
same, eighteen inches. In average length the single 
breasted sack will range from twenty-nine to thirty 
inches and the double breasted will be an inch 
longer. Only the business cutaway, the covert and 
the ulster or storm coat will have outside dress 
pockets. The edge finish will oscillate between 
stitchings (single or double), and binding, accord- 
ing to the nature of the material used, which will 
make the one or the other finish more suitable and 
preferable. — Brooklyn Eagle. 



Tinned Food. 

The reason tinned foods so frequently cause trouble 
when eaten, especially if they have been kept open a 
few hours during the hot weather before consump- 
tion, is that so much of the tinned foods in the 
cheaper markets are derived from old ships' stores. 
A ship upon sailing lays in certain stores of tinned 
foods. It often happens that these are not touched 
on the voyage, and they may go another voyage or 
not, but ultimately they are sold as old stores. The 
tins are then cleansed, re-colored, re-varnished, and 
re-labeled with clean, fresh labels, and re-sold. So 
again and again quantities of tinned foods may be 
re-sold year after year, and some of these come upon 
the general market and are sold in seaport and inland 
towns.— Dr. J. F. J. Sykes. 
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Fkom EvMiYBODY's Tablk, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



The Value of Cooking Schools. 

In most large cities cooking schools are now estab- 
lished either as auxiliaries of the regular systems of 
education or as private or philanthropic institutions. 
These establishments have a greater significance than 
to simply teach the pupil to cook ; a scientific knowl- 
edge is imparted as regards what to cook and what 
foods afford a greater degree of nourishment to the 
body. Cooking has indeed become to be an impor- 
tant essential to health and the science of the kitchen 
is certainly not an idle term. The educated house- 
wife has come to the realization that cookery em- 
bodies a knowledge of food elements, chemical com- 
position, their adaptability and digestibility. These 
important matters have in many cases been left to 
ignorant persons to whom it would be impossible to 
conceive the injury that obtains to cooking without 
thought. The children of the schools are the home 
makers of the near future, and the instruction given 
them in cooking schools makes them practical and 
economical in governing their homes. The physician 
himself should have a knowledge of cooking, as his 
being conversant with the composition of foods and 
the effects that heat gives to them increases his value 
as a medical adviser. Weak nerves can be improved 
by proper nourishment only. In proper nourishment 
lies the chief remedy obtainable for all chronic mala- 
dies. If a good school and experimental kitchen 
could be connected with every medical college and 
every student be required to take a course both in 
practical and theoretical cooking and dietetics a revo- 
lution in the methods of treating disease would quickly 
follow. — Dietetic Gazette. 



Fiih M Food. 

It is well known that some fish — especially among 
those found in tropical waters— are decidedly poison- 
ous to the human family. Some are dangerous at all 
times, others only at certain seasons, and what is 
more strange, it is stated on good authority that indi- 
vidual fish of certain species may be poisonous, while 
others of the same species, presenting precisely the 
same general appearance, are free from deleterious 
properties. It has been shown that oysters which 
have fed on sewage may impart typhoid fever and 
allied intestinal disorders to those who consume 
them, but as fish, other than shell fish, are usually 
well cooked before eating, many ailments on which 
the animals may feed are not likely to directly influ- 
ence the consumer ; while they may, by occasioning 



disease or special conditions in the fish itself, indi- 
rectly do so. Any fish which has changed color, or 
which has an offensive or ammoniacal odor is unfit 
for food. The main thing, therefore, in purchasing 
fish of recognized food value, is to have it fresh 
and clean. 

While neither as rich in nutrient principles nor as 
stimulating as the flesh of quadrupeds and birds, the 
health and vigor of the inhabitants of fishing towns, 
where fish composes the larger portion of the food 
consumed, show that it is capable of contributing, in 
an active manner, to the maintenance of the body 
under active conditions of life.— -Dietetic and Hy- 
gienic Gazette. 

How to Keep Craokers. 

Complaints are frequently heard that crackers 
bought at grocery stores are soggy and stale-tasting, 
even when comparatively fresh. 

The fault is in the way they are kept. Crackers 
demand a warm, dry place, and they should not be 
stored near oil, fish, or other strong-smelling goods. 
Great care should be exercised by grocers -in this 
respect. The cracker trade is one of the most im- 
portant features of a general grocery business, and 
it should be taken care of. Crackers should be pur- 
chased in small quantities, so that they will not have 
time to get stale before being sold. They should be 
kept, as stated, in a warm, dry place, and customers 
should be advised to place them in the oven a few 
minutes before using. This will restore their crisp- 
ness, even though they have become damp and soggy. 

All the care in the world, however, will not build 
up a cracker trade if the crackers are not pure 
and fresh and well made. Be careful in buying to 
get the best the market affords, then push the trade 
for all there is in it. One lot of stale, poorly-made 
crackers will do more harm than one can overcome 
in six months. — Mercantile Journal. 



The Potato's Anniyenary. 

The present year is the three hundredth anniversary 
of the planting of the potato in England. When the 
seed was brought over from America by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1597 it was planted in the garden of Grer- 
ard, the botanist. The English people were at first 
unwilling to eat the new vegetable, thinking that it 
might contain poison. When the queen set the ex- 
ample by having it continually on her table it became 
quite a popular article of food, and to show their ap- 
preciation of it many dandies of the period carried 
the potato blossom in their buttonholes. For over 
two hundred years the potato was restricted tp the 
tables of the higher classes, and it is only within the 
last century that its use has become general. 

The Irish potato is now imported to this country 
for special uses, and some think that it is the only 
potato which is suitable for baking in its jacket. In 
appearance only, however, it differs from our Ameri- 
can varieties. — Harper's Round Table. 
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poetry, history, art, and literature only, but she who 
adds to these things a knowledge of sanitation, hy- 
giene and foods, and who applies her knowledge to 
the business of living.— The Outlook. 



FISH DIET. 

POR the sedentary man, whatever his calling in 
life, whose engagements permit him to take 
only just that moderate amount of muscular 
exercise which is in all circumstances essential to 
health ; for a great proportion of women whose 
habits mostly are not, and cannot be active, the nutri- 
tive elements afforded by fish admirably supply an 
important part of the wants of the body. The mod- 
erate amount of fiesh-forming material present in 
fish, and in a form which entails little labor on the 
digestive organs (for most persons certainly eat less 
fish than meat) and the facility with which fish may 
be associated with other elements — some fatty mat- 
ters, with cereals and vegetables, as well as fruits — 
place it in the first rank of foods in that mixed diet- 
ary which is so suitable to those who lead more or 
less the kind of life referred to. I by no means say 
that it should supersede the use of meat altogether, 
although it may do so sometimes with advantage — a 
point only to be determined in each individual in- 
stance after some observation and experiment. For 
in all cases it is to be remembered that no man who 
has habitually eaten meat two or three times daily 
can at once exchange it for fish and cereals or vege- 
tables without some discomfort, to say the least All 
radical changes in diet, even in the right direction, 
require to be gradually made. The stomach con- 
forms slowly when long accustomed to deal with 
highly nitrogenized animal food, to the task of deriv- 
ing from unaccustomed materials the support neces- 
sary to the body. — Sir Henry Thompson, in " Food 
and Feeding." 

FOOD AND WORK. 

The economy of foods is not a matter of dollars 
and cents only. It is the amount of returns on the 
money spent in strength, in nerve power, in brain 
power, that is important. The housekeeper endeav- 
ors to know how much strength, heat, fat and energy 
she buys in meat, flour, vegetables, and the chemical 
results of heat applied to foods. She prefers to pre- 
serve the health of her family to curing disease ; she 
knows 1 he waste that illness involves; the old-time 
shield and protector of conscience that threw the 
responsibility of disease on God has been dissolved 
by science. We know what follows if the body is 
not well nourished, if the air breathed is not kept 
pure. The relation between drains and fevers is no 
longer a mysterious dispensation of Providence. 
Good health is now recognized as the combination 
of inheritance, environment, food, and a just knowl- 
edge of ability, strength, and self-control. The edu- 
cated woman of to-day is not the woman who knows 



PASTRY TALK. 

In making custard, pumpkin or lemon pies, it is 
better to partly bake the crust before adding the mix- 
ture, in order to keep the pastry from absorbing the 
moisture and becoming " soggy." 

Strips of cotton an inch wide, wet and placed 
around the edge of the pies, will keep the juice in. 
It should be removed when the pies are first taken 
from the oven. 

Hot cakes, pies, etc., need not be removed from 
the pans in which they are baked if precaution is 
taken to set them up on small supports, so that the 
air can circulate under them. This effectually pre- 
vents the moisture from steam in the bottom of 
the pan. 

Beef drippings may be used in place of lard and 
butter in making many of the table delicacies. It 
should first be clarified by pouring boiling water over 
it, and stirring it so that the impurities will be washed 
out and settle to the bottom. Let it cool and the 
clean drippings will rise at the top and be ready for 
use.— Philadelphia Times. 



EGG LOAF. 

Butter thickly a charlotte mold that holds about 
one pint ; decorate the bottom and sides with cooked 
asparagus tips, thoroughly dried on a napkin. Pre- 
pare one cup of cream, white, bechamel, or tomato 
sauce, add to it four hard boiled eggs finely chopped 
and the beaten yolks of six eggs ; season with onion 
juice, salt and pepper; turn the mixture carefully 
into the decorated mold and steam or cook in the 
oven, with the mold standing in a pan of hot water, 
for thirty minutes, or until the center is firm. Turn 
the loaf out carefully on to a hot dish ; arrange about 
it some round croustades of fried bread, and upon 
them place the remainder of the bunch of asparagus 
cut into bits and dressed with cream sauce. — Boston 
Cooker}' School. 

FISH FOR INVALIDS. 

Fish is certainly a valuable acquisition to the diet- 
ary of the invalid and dyspeptic, often being well 
tolerated when stronger kinds of animal food cannot 
be borne. Fish with white flesh is less stimulating 
and usually easier of digestion than fish with flesh 
more or less red. Whiting, sole and flounder are 
white fish particularly suited to invalids and others 
with weak stomachs, and for such these, as well as 
other kinds of fish, should be boiled or broiled — 
not fried. 

Among fresh-water fish, trout, pickerel and pike 
are notable for good flavor and digestibility ; salmon, 
for its red flesh and high nourishing value ; and the 
eel for its richness in fat and peculiar flavor. — 
Hygienic Gazette. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 

Presented in Eloquent Verse. 



RACHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN. 

Heard ye, from Ramah's ruined walls, 

That voice of bitter weeping ? 
It is the moan of fettered slave, 

Hit watch of sorrow keeping ? 
Heard ye, from Ramah*s wasted plains, 

That cry of lamentation ? 
Is it the wail of Israel's sons 

For Salem's devastation ? 

Ah no I a sorer ill than chains 

That bitter wail is waking, 
And deeper woe than Salem's fall 

That tortured heart is breaking : 
'Tis Rachel, of her sons bereft, 
. Who lifts that voice of weeping ; 
And childless are the eyes that there 

Their watch of grief are keeping. 

Oh I who shall tell what fearful pangs 

That mother's heart are rending. 
As o'er her infant's little grave 

Her wasted form is bending ? 
From many an eye that weeps to-day 

Delight may beam to-morrow ; 
But she— her precious babe is not 1 

And what remains but sorrow ? 

Bereaved one I I may not chide 

Thy tears and bitter sobbing ; 
Weep on I 'twitl cool that burning brow, 

And still that bosom's throbbing ; 
But be not thine such grief as theirs 

To whom no hope is given : 
Snatched from the world, its sins and snares. 

Thy infant rests in Heaven. 

—Bishop Doane. 



THE THREE TABERNACLES. 

Methinks it is good to be here ; 
If thou wilt, let us build— bat for whom ? 

Nor EHat nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah no t 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small, narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty ? Ah no I she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 
For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which 'dizen the proud ? 

Alas 1 they are all laid aside. 
And here's neither dress nor adornment allowed. 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

To riches ? Alas I 'tis in vain ; 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 



To the pleasures which Mirth can afford. 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board I 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah no I they have withered and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side. 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly thy slumber, nor love, hope, nor fear ; 
Peace I peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah no ! for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow I 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 
Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 
— Southey. 

JESUS CROSSES THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 

Storm on the heaving waters ! The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shaken by midnight's Angel from on high ; 
Through the thick sea-mist, faintly and afar, 
Choarazin's watch-light glimmers like a star. 
And, momently, the ghastly cloud-fires play 
On the dark sea-wall of Capernaum's bay; 
And tower and turret into light spring forth, 
— Like spectres starting from the storm-swept earth ; 
And, vast and awful. Tabor's mountain form, 
Its Titan forehead naked to the storm. 
Towers for one instant, full and clear, and then 
Blends with the blackness and the clond again. 

And it is very terrible I The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back 
Like the response of dtmons, from the black 

Rifts of the hanging tempest, yawning o'er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark 1 the cry 

Of strong man in his peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky. 

As the rent bark one moment rides to view 

On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 

Closing around, above her, like a shroud 

He stood upon the reeling deck, his form 

Made visible by the lightning ; and his brow 
Pale, and uncovered to the rushing storm. 

Told of a triumph man may never know- 
Power underived and mighty : " Peace be still I " 

The great waves heard him, and the storm's loud tone 
Went moaning into silence at his will ; 

And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind. 
Changing, upon the pinions ot the wind. 
To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 



-Whitticr- 
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Contributions for this department are always in order ^ the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh^ 
entertaining^ and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-bashet. 

Pkizb Puzzle. 

4.24..-A TENNYSON PUZZLE. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more — Tennyson. 
The editor of the " Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted " 
department of Good Housekeeping, realizing that the 
appetites of the anagrammatists have been partially ap- 
peased, gives the readers this month " A Tennyson Puz- 
zle," and hopes it may be as popular as the anagrams 
have been. The answers are to be given in the order 
numbered, omitting the questions. 

1. In what manner did Tennyson earn his first ten shillings 
as a poet ? 

2. Who burlesqued "Timbuctoo'* in an undergraduate 
periodical ? 

3. What early lyric was the germ of " Maud " ? 

4. Whence the familiar lines : ** 'Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all. " 

5. What American poet first recognized the greatness of 
Tennyson ? 

6. What fairy-tale is subject of a poem ? 

7. What battle inspired two of Tennyson's patriotic poems ? 

8. In which early poem is a foreshadowing of Elaine ? 

9. Whence the quotation : 

'* Kind hearts are more thaa coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood/' 

10. What poet is referred to in the 38th verse of Locksley 
Hall? 

11. What lyric immortalizes the echo on the Lake of Kil- 
larney ? 

13. Who is supposed to be meant in Maud X—III, 5-7 } 

13. What Italian patriot visited Tennyson in 1864? 

14. In what poem occurs the story of Jephtha's daughter? 

15. What line of twelve words is a direct quotation from Job ? 

16. Names of ten Old Testament characters mention of 
whom occurs in the poems. 

1 7. Whom did Tennyson call ** Tenderest of Roman poets ? " 

18. What cliff is named Tennyson's Monument ? 

19. The perusal of what poem convinced Sir Robert Peel 
of rennyson's right to the Laureateship ? 

20. To whom does Tennyson refer in the line 

** God*t finger touched him and he slept ? " 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, "AMERICA'S SUCCESSFUL MEN, an 
Encyclopedia of Contemporaneous Biography," in two 
Volumes, of about eight hundred pages each, admirably printed 
on excellent paper, abundantly illustrated with portraits, and 
bound in half Russia, with marble edges. 



Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page ix 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, November 13, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 



Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

4.22.-A THACKERAY ANAGRAM. 

Although a large number of returns were received to the 
'* Thackeray Anagram," published in the August issue of 
Good Housekeeping, few of the lists have been found 
to be correct. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows : 

First Prize^A handsomely bound Volume of the Lon- 
don Magazine of Art— to Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, 8 Mt Pleas- 
ant street, Worcester, Mass. 

Second Prize^Fivt bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping— Miss Maude G. Davidson, Lewistown, 111. 

Third Prize — Two bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping— Mrs. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

Fourth Prize — One year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping— Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct. 



I. 


Do send mamma. 


Madam Esmond. 


a. 


None search my Hal. 


Charles Honeyman. 


3- 


No more is a bale. 


Amelia Osborne. 


4- 


He lend nine pens. 


Helen Pendennls. 


5- 


Ah, creep crabs. 


Rebecca Sharp. 


6. 


Can Bob win bit mail pail. 


Captain William Bobbin. 


7. 


Float bonny N. 


Fanny Bolton. 


8. 


My marble tar. 


Mary Lambert. 


9- 


Only be a charm. 


Blanche Amory. 


10. 


Can, oh 1 Leon, welcome Colonel Thomas Newcome. 




most. 




II. 


I been in jams. 


James Binnie. 


12. 


world do ring. 


Lord Ringwood. 


13. 


Nely Destro. 


Lord Steyne. 


M- 


Rake badly. 


Lady Baker. 


15- 


Oh 1 none so great will go, 
C. E. N. G. 


, Colonel George Washington. 


16. 


Joshua Merlnmons. 


Mr. Samuel Johnson. 


17. 


Do go— vain world. 


Glorvina O'Dowd. 


18. 


I car appoint R. 


Captain Prior. 


19. 


Yes, a cradle bar. 


Lady Bareacres. 


20. 


I felt colder shred. 


Lord Chesterfield. 


21. 


One blind can roar. 


Caroline Brandon. 


22. 


Mount in Mars. 


Mrs. Mountain. 


23. 


Permit no sins, K. 


Miss Pinkerton. 
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^4. Moon bar, arise. 


Maria Osborne. 


.35. Mr. M. ballot in tolerance. 


Colonel Martin Lambert 


a6. 1 thy lad's wound 1 


Lady Southdown. 


a;. Oh try a warning, R. R. 


Harry Warrington. 


28. Nine robbers assent. 


Baroness Bernstein. 


39. I can grant tops. 


Captain Strong. 


30. Yes, lard maid moan. 


Lady Maria Esmond. 


31. Dinner jars open hurt ma. 


Major Arthur Pendennis. 


3a. The Master Bcrl. 


Hester I«ambert. 


33. To call so worded. 


Lord Castlewood. 


34. Dame Flora Cadem. 


Madame de Florae 


35. Halt for the. 


Father Holt. 


36. Arm, rash Samson. 


Mrs. Sarah Mason. 


37. Ben lose yacht rat. 


Charlotte Baynes. 


38. I try carpets Wil. 


Sir Pitt Crawley. 


39. No growing greater. 


George Warrington. 


40. Ye lads, aim eel. 


Amelia Sedley. 


41. It's hard floor, N. 


Lord Farintosh. 


43. Poor man pass— N. S. 


Parson Sampson. 


43. Menny D*s hero. 


Henry Esmond. 


44. A. B. C. Rochester Hall. 


Charles Batchclor. 


45. Of crude kirk bell. C. 


Frederick Bullock. 


46. £ach best lot yarn. 


Charlotte Baynes. 


47. Axe hurt mules. 


Samuel Huxter. 


48. Yes, Dora, lead all chat cow.Lady Rachael Castlewood. 


49. Mary R. Kent is cold. 


Lady Rockminater. 


50. Then E. Welcome. 


Ethel Newcome. 



THE OLD GOTTAaE CLOCK. 

Oh, the old, old clock of the household stock 

Was the brightest thing and neatest; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 

And its chime rang still the sweetest : 
' Twas a monitor, too. Though its words were few, 

Yet they lived, though nations alter'd ; 
And its voice, still strong, wam'd old and young 

When the voice of friendship falter'd I 
Tick, tick it said; quick, quick to bed; 

For ten I've given warning. 
Up, up, and go — or else, you know, 

You'll never rise soon in the morning. 

A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 

As It stood in the comer smiling. 
And bless'd the time, with a merry chime. 

The wintry hours beguiling. 
But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock 

As it caird at daybreak boldly. 
When the Dawn look'd gray o'er the misty way 

And the early air blew coldly I 
Tick, tick it said ; quick, out of bed. 

For five I've given warning ; 
You'll never have health, youll never get wealth 

Unless you're up soon in the morning. 

Still hourly the sound goes round and round 

With a tone that ceases never. 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled 

And the old friends lost forever I 
Its heart beats on, though hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hands still move, though hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer 1 
Tick, tick it said—to the churchyard bed, 

The grave hath given warning ; 
Up, up and rise to the angel skies 

And enter a heavenly morning I 

—New York Ledger. 



Oaroline C. Briggi. 
Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. 
Edited by George S. Merriam. Cloth, lamo, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 445 pages ; $2. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co. 

Mr. Merriam has here given to the world a compi- 
lation which embraces, first, the carefully written 
reminiscences of the earlier part of the subject's life ; 
second, a large number of personal letters to her 
friends— those to the present editor perhaps holding 
first place in number and frank confidence; and, 
third, such explanatory notes as complete to the 
casual reader the story of a life which certainly had 
many features peculiarly its own. The preparation 
of such a volume has naturally been somewhat of a 
delicate task— a fact which is recognized by the editor, 
who in his introductory note remarks : 

"The justification for thus giving publicity to an 
intimate personal history is, first, her own strong ap- 
proval of such a course in other cases, where the dis- 
closure was of a character to give help and comfort, 
as in the open-hearted letters of Lucy Smith. To 
this is added the concurrent judgment of the friends 
who have contributed from their correspondence. 
And, above all, it is felt that a portrayal like this 
ought not to be hoarded as a private treasure, but 
rather to be given freely forth, that they who amid 
difficulties and vicissitudes hunger for the Blessed 
Life may have this story of one who found it." 

The book will be found a very charming one ; and 
its interest will by no means be confined to those 
having personal acquaintance with the late Mrs. 
Briggs or with the gifted editor of her reminiscences 
and letters. Mrs. Briggs wrote charmingly, as wit- 
ness a quotation, made almost at hazard, from the 
memories of her childhood : 

" But the bam was of all places the most delightful ; 
a never-ending fund of amusement I found there. 
There was a big swing which always served a good 
turn ; great hay-mows which were always tempting 
because they were forbidden ground, my father fancy- 
ing that the cows didn't relish the hay trampled down 
by our feet ; the stable where the cows were fed ; and 
the hens' nests hidden away in all sorts of strange 
places. It was a great delight to hunt for them in 
that great rambling place, and when we lighted on a 
nest with half a dozen warm smooth eggs and gath- 
ered them into our aprons, how happy we were ! I 
have no pleasanter dream now, when I am more 
than sixty years old, than hunting for eggs in that 
old barn." 

How irresistibly such a picture of childhood's days 
carries the reader back to similar scenes of personal 
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memory, and how they brighten in the comparison 
which inevitably takes place ! None of her love for 
nature and its charms waned with her advancing 
years. In a letter to one of her friends, describing 
her enjoyment of the springtime scenes in which the 
friend was invited to participate, she gives this charm- 
ing picture : 

" Certainly the world was never fairer. The apple 
trees are like a bride adorned for her husband, so 
white and so blushing. It is always such a miracle 
to see the rugged old trees put out such loveliness. 
We take long drives, sometimes taking our dinner 
and sometimes our supper, and eating with thankful 
hearts beside a sweet, tinkling brookside all yellow 
with cowslip flowers, and little beds of drooping 
anemones, with ferns uncurling, and houstonias 
sprinkled through the grass like snowflakes. Some- 
times we are on a mountain-side, with fields of living 
green stretching out to the blue hills beyond, with 
birds singing overhead, and the pleasant sounds of 
rural life coming up from the distance. All this 
young life grows sweeter to me year by year." 

It is wholly unnecessary to say that the editor is 
himself a most forceful and graceful writer; under 
his skillful touches the most prosaic story would glow 
with sparkling life, but the writing of his friend needed 
no freshening or brightening. Where he has touched 
the narrative by way of passing explanation for the 
benefit of the reader, he has done so in close sym- 
pathy with the text, and the result constitutes a com- 
plete whole, from which one would not eliminate even 
the more strictly personal and confidential portions. 



Manual of Physical DrilL 

Manual of Physical Drill, United States Army. By 
First Lieutenant Edmund L. Butts, Twenty-first Infantry, 
United States Army. Cloth, lamo, 175 pages. New York ; 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The primary object of this manual is to systema- 
tize physical training in the army, and to furnish a 
practical guide that will enable any officer to give 
regular and beneficial instruction to his command. 
But as it also includes all manner of field and track 
athletic sports, and the various exercises with all 
kinds of calisthenic apparatus, it will be found 
equally desirable for the private gymnasium or even 
in home training. Every step of all the exercises is 
shown by illustration, many of them from instan- 
taneous photographs. Music is also given, and in all 
ways the book is very complete. 



Three Partners. 

Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree 
Hill. By Bret Harte. Cloth, i6mo, 342 pages; ^1.25. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There is always character in the productions of 
Bret Harte, and " Three Partners " will not be found 
lacking in this important element. It is a story of 
the West — of the mining regions, where the opening 
scenes occur, of San Francisco, and other places. 



The characters are appropriate to the scenes in which, 
they figure; fortunate *' finds" mingle with disap- 
pointing and wearing toil without reward ; shrewd, 
far-reaching villainy, brutal lawlessness, sharp specu- 
lations, all these surround the frank, confiding 
Barker, the central figure— shall we say, the hero ? — 
of the novel. Nor is the scheming shrewdness con- 
fined to a single sex. Men and women are mingled 
in the plotting and planning, in the schemes and ad- 
ventures. There is a love element in the story— not 
wholly of the conventional sort, but with a strong 
flavor of actual human nature about it, and not 
always human nature of the best kind. While not 
the equal of some of its author's earlier productions, 
the present volume has merit peculiar to itself, and 
will not disappoint the reader. 



Appleton*8 Town and Coontry Library. 

A Soldier of Manhattan; and His Adventures at 
TicONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By Joseph A. Altsheler, 
author of "The Sun of Saratoga." No. 225. Paper, 316 
pages ; 50 cents. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The author here gives to the reading public a sec- 
ond book very much in the style of " The Sun of 
Saratoga," being a story of military adventure, told 
in the first person, and with the inevitable thread of 
love running through its chapters. It deals with a 
somewhat earlier period of American history, the 
Colonial days which preceded the Revolution. This 
period really seems.much more remote, though sepa- 
rated from the events which gave us a national exist- 
ence by only a brief term of years. But its spirit is 
well presented in this novel, while the various adven- 
tures and episodes follow each other in such succes- 
sion as to hold the attention throughout. 



MiFANWY (A Welsh Singer). By Allen Raine. No. 224. 
Paper, 326 pages. 

A story of Welsh life, well told and wrought with 
not a little constructive skill. It presents the feat- 
ures of rural life in this mountainous province with a 
pleasing verisimilitude, and the varying fortunes of 
the little shepherd boy and shepherd girl will be fol- 
lowed with unabating interest and satisfaction. There 
are some factors of exceptional strength in the nar- 
rative and the characters are drawn with a free and 
skillful hand. 

Fortune's Footballs. By G. B. Burgin, author of 
"Tomalyn's Quest," etc No. 226. Paper, 272 pages. 

This novel opens with the coming of a circus to an 
English town ; there are bicycles, elephants, a single 
Salvationist, and a catastrophe in which the rider of 
a bicycle and the rider of an elephant are thrown by 
the king of beasts through a pastry cook's window. 
This is perhaps the most stirring event in the book; 
the prominent characters are not pleasant to con- 
template from any point of view, and the reader will 
be likely to close the volume with a feeling of dis^ 
appointment. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., October, 1897. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeplnfir. 
Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
given— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Orlfirlnal Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Good Housbkbbping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 



Bxchanfires. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl* 
<edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchansre, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



THE WEDDING BELLS. 

To most of our homes, sooner or later, comes the 
merry tinkle of the marriage bell. The sons and 
daughters are joined to other daughters and sons, 
for better or for worse. There are necessary pre- 
liminaries and accompaniments of these events 
which must interest every one. In the words of the 
author of "Social Graces," "whatever pertains to 
the function of marriage is everywhere the subject of 
the greatest interest." The whole matter of engage- 
ments, weddings, and wedding presents is carefully 
covered by Mrs. Poole in her comprehensive paper. 



The leading story is from the pen of Mary Sweet 
Potter, and is entitled "Serena Allen's Deviation." 
Serena was a widow, proud and happy in the love of 
her sons and daughter ; but she felt an inclination to 
make a little deviation from the monotonous routine 
of her adult life, and the success which she attained 
will be found interesting to all who read the simple 
little chronicle. 

The second installment of " Butter Making on the 
Farm " begins with the actual making of the butter, 
and follows through all of the subsequent operations, 
including the important matters of selling the product 
and pleasing the customer. No butter maker will 
fail to read and carefully note all that is said. 



There can be no question of the importance of 
ability to talk well and pleasingly. "Conversation 
as an Art " has treatment by Lea Leason, who cites 
numerous authorities and offers many suggestions 
regarding this important but sadly neglected gift. 
There is surely room for improvement in this 
direction. 

Elsie Gray has a helpful little paper on " Home 
Tailoring." 

The second installment of Mrs. H. B. Boulden's 
"Practical Housekeeping" is devoted to kitchen 
utensils. The simple articles which are necessary 
for daily convenience are designated, so that a begin- 
ner could intelligently stock her kitchen, having only 
this schedule as a guide. 



A partially new phase of an old subject is taken up 
in the article on "Training for Domestics." The 
question may be asked whether industrial schools or 
homes are the better places for learning domestic 
service, but it seems clear that the answer must 
largely depend upon circumstances. That is best 
which is best adapted to the given conditions. 



Mrs. Arthur Stanley writes of "The Kerosene 
Can," a useful servant but a dangerous companion. 
In what the danger consists is pointed out, accom- 
panied by some suggestions regarding the proper 
action to be taken in the event of disaster occurrinof. 



J. M. Davenport writes of " The Bicycle " as a 
factor in domestic economy; Sara A. Warner has a 
paper on " The Carpet," its genesis of old and its 
new revelation ; while M. D. P. treats of " House 
Plants in Winter," giving instructions for keeping 
them strong and healthy. 



The original verse opens with the frontispiece, 
"The Madonna," the poem for which is from the 
pen of Joanna Hooper. In the body of the magazine 
will be found: "When the School Bell Rings,' by 
Clark W. Bryan ; " Long Ago," by Lena S. Thomp- 
son ; " What Better Epitaph ? " by Timothy Q. Whit- 
comb; "Her Mission," by James L. Elderdice ; 
"One October Morning," by Hattie Whitney; 
"Four Scenes from the Drama of Home Life— A 
Lunch-Table Presentation," by Clark W. Bryan ; 
"More Wet," by Florence A. Jones; "To an 
Autumn Cricket," by Caroline Witherell; "When 
the Leaves Begin to Turn," by Clark W. Bryan ; and 
" The Retrospect," by Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh. 
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Subscription price, #3.oo a year. AdYertising Rates made 1 
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"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

** ir YOU SBB IT IN THB SUN IT*B SO.** 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbbbbpino. 
—New York Sun. 

A NBW BNGLANO OPINION. 

Thepublishen of Good Housbebbpino are to be congratulated os 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbebbpino is altogether an ideal nugaxine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gasette. 

AMONG THB BZCBLLBNT PBBIOOICALS OP THB LAND. 

Good Housbebbpino opens up bri^t upon tlK. new year. It deals 
In all liYing questions that interests the occupants of the Americas 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ooean. 

THB MAGAZINE WANTED POR SBLP, WIPE AND CHILDBBN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my kaowl> 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magarine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my childreuw— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENYIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHUBS. 

Good Housbebbping is one of those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and It has a firm hold on an eaYiaU>le place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number thwe are Yery Yaluabls 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS UYES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housbebbping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always liYes up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly Yisits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without thb Yaluable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIYE MERIT. 



Good Housbebbpiicg does not limit its actiYities,a 
tions thinking themselYes of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cans 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy ths 
most serious consideration, the broadest doYelopment, and ths 1 
careful thought by the indiYidual and by the social < 
Good Housbebbping enters upon the new year with a number el 
distinct and well-defined indiYiduality. not only of poeitlYe merit, bsk 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to ths | 
at Urge for along time to come.— Brooklyn Stssdard Ua 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

Without, the wind is howling, 
The snow is drifting by ; 

No birds in flight, 

No hills in sight. 
No glimpse of sun or sky. 

No color in the landscape. 

No sign of life or cheer; 

The fields lie white 

In the fading light, 

The world looks blank and drear. 

Within, the sound of song birds, 
The flutter of many wings ; 
The hum of bees, 
The sighing of trees. 
The sounds that the summer brings. 

The wind is a gentle zephyr ; 
No howling blast is there ; 
• The soft southern breeze 
In the rustling trees 
Brings the scent of flowers in the air. 

The mother birds with their fledgelings. 
Their quaint and curious ways ; 

The nests they build 

With pearly eggs filled, 
The warmth of summer days. 

Would you know the cause of this wonder ? 
How the butterflies, flowers of May, 

The insects and bees. 

The greenwood trees. 
All come at our bidding to-day ? 

It's the great magician, John Burroughs, 
Who shows us these wonderful things 
His sharp eyes have seen 
With their sight so keen. 
And the secrets of nature brings. 

So when winter storms are raging. 
And snow is drifting high. 

And branches bare 

Creak in bitter air. 
And winds are howling by 

Take the magic wand he gives you, 
That lies between covers gray. 
Away with the snow 
'And the winds that blow. 
And presto I A summer's day I 

— £. J^. Gardenier, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

SOCIAL GRACES. 

Far Every-day Service in the Home. 



A Series of Twelve Papers, Freshly Considered 
AND Carefully Prepared by 

MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 



Titles and Treatment : 

(i.) Home Culture and Refinement 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Eldets and Superiors 

(3 ) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
ings. 

(S.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls ; dress for public occasions, of t)oth 
Sexes. 

(6.) Courtesies of Host, Hostess and Guests. 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(II ) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon ; Etiquette of Cares and 
Introductions. 

(12 ) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman's Clubs. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

T is quite commonly believed 
that the form and curve of 
the letters of a handwrit- 
ing, as well as the general 
character of the sentences, 
indicate the kind of person 
from whom ihey emanate. 
Who can doubt that every 
manifestation betrays the 
real man or woman behind 
the scene, the invisible 
., actor ? The coarse and the 

refined, the educated and the illiterate, the modest 
and the egotistic, all, in spite of themselves, in every 
word traced by the pen, tell what they are and to 
what they aspire. 

The etiquette of formal notes varies little. True, 
the monogram so much overdone, is no longer in 
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vogue, but its place is filled by the number of the 
writer, or the name of her home, printed in the mid- 
dle top of the first page of either note or letter 
paper. Thus, Thistlecote, or 120 Rose street, ap- 
pears in moderate sized Roman letters or German 
text, preferably the former. 

In a formal note the date follows the name, not 
precedes it, and Is written at the left and below the 
signature. When congratulation is expressed, there 
should be no superfluous words. It may read : 
My dear Miss Lawrence : 

Permit me to congratulate you upon your engagement to 
Mr. Joslyn. Pray extend my congratulations to him also. 
May the future bring to both even more of happiness than it 
now promises. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mary S. Hale. 

The note paper should be dead or creamy white, 
never tinted. It should show no glaze, and be rather 
thick than thin. Ruled paper of any kind has no 
place outsjde of office or warehouse, nor should the 
paper be perfumed. There should be a considerable 
space between the top of the sheet and the writing. 
Where the note runs over the page, it is usual to con- 
tinue on the third, where the eye will most usually rest 
when the leaf is turned. Between the words, spaces 
should be ample, and at the left a half-inch margin 
should appear. Where there is formality, there should 
be ease, grace and elegance without too much stiff- 
ness. The old-fashioned copper-plate handwriting 
is as pass^ as the long spinster curls behind the ears 
of aforetime. 

In letter and note writing as in all else, greater 
scope for individuality is allowable than formerly ap- 
peared. True, there are ephemeral fashions in hand- 
writing as in stationery. Only giddy gushers and 
dudes are their slaves. To-day they may throw aside 
their old stock and betake themselves to long, thin 
envelopes, crossed by rainbow-hued lines, and small, 
mincing penmanship. To-morrow it may be a huge 
square envelop and a corresponding lengthy sheet, 
covered with, characters large enough to be perused 
by the semi-blind. All these temporary fantasies suit 
stationers. They are held in contempt by those 
whose habits are worthy of emulation. The so-styled 
"swagger" set change their stationery about every 
three months. 

Informal letters of congratulation should express 
one's feelings without regard to ceremony, but should 
never gush. Replies to everything ought to be brief, 
pointed, expressive. They should be sent as soon 
as possible after receiving congratulations. Unless 
there is great intimacy between parties, notes and 
replies of this kind ought to be confined to the sub- 
ject matter, and not be mixed with general news 
or affairs. 

To send notes of congratulation or of condolence 
by hand, where practicable, is more respectful than 
•to transmit the same by mail. Still, this is not neces- 
sary even when the parties live in the same town. 
With them, in the former case, may well go bouquets. 
In the case of bereavement, the blossoms should be 



white. The messenger should be instructed not to 
wait for a reply. 

For a formal note, sealing wax is always an appro- 
priate finish. It can be stamped with the family 
crest, which may, in fact, also appear upon the center 
of the note paper head, directly over the initials or 
name of the family seat of the sender. The crest, if 
used, may be in dark blue, red or brown, never, save 
in mourning, in black. As such insignia should 
never be obtrusive, crest and motto should not be 
more than half an inch in height. 

Where there is no crest, there is no objection to 
the use of a motto. In either case a copper plate en- 
graved at a stationers may be used for a life time. 

Neither congratulations nor condolence can be ex- 
pressed upon a card. To send one in such a case is 
little short of an affront. Unless a note can be 
written, one would better be silent. 

Notes of sympathy should never dwell by name 
upon the form of the bereavement. To tear open 
afresh a wound is needless. It is well to allude to 
whatever comforting circumstances and conditions 
are known to the sender. Where we cannot try to 
give light and comfort, let us abstain from giving- 
anything. It is well to remember that, at such times^ 
afflicted friends have neither time nor inclination to 
peruse long-winded sermons or explanations of the 
feelings of persons outside of the family. Golden 
are sincerity and brevity. 

In all cases the handwriting should be plain and 
legible, free from flourishes and eccentricities and 
the letters not too small. Horace Greeley might 
traverse all these rules, but we are* none of us 
Horace Greeley. It is better to have the writing too 
large than too fine. Take poor ink and a " finniky '" 
handwriting and there is a combination to rouse the 
ire of a Job. About it there is nothing lady-like, but 
the contrary. 

In signature a woman is always Helen Gifford, not 
Mrs. John Gifford. The exception is in writing 
upon business to a stranger, or in giving orders for 
the sending of a package. Even in that case she 

might sign thus : 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. John Gifford) Helen Gifford. 

Should the writer be a professional woman, it would 
be proper to sign as Dr. Helen Gifford 

It is customary for a woman, upon marriage, to re- 
tain for the middle cognomen, her family name. 
Thus, Mrs. Gifford, who was a Slater in girlhood, is 
now Helen Slater Gifford, or Helen S. Gifford, even 
if she should drop her own second name in so doing. 

In signing a legal paper Mrs. Gifford must never 
write Mrs. John, but her own name. The law knows 
nothing about Mrs. John, but it does know Mrs. 
Helen. In this connection it may l;>e well to state 
that in endorsing a check or draft in order to draw 
the amount of money mentioned therein, the endorser 
must sign her name in precisely the same manner in 
which the sender of the check has written it. If he 
has made it Helen S. Gifford or Mrs. H. S. Gifford^ 
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it is her business to write across the back of the check, 
at the left hand as she turns it over, and not too near 
the top, her name exactly as it is within. To know 
these rules is not only good form and good business, 
but good sense. 

It is well for every person to fix upon a certain 
make of paper and envelopes and hold to that. 
They become a part of one's individuality. A well- 
fitted desk, good pens and black ink are a great com- 
fort. There should be one style of stationery for 
business purposes, another for common correspond- 
ence and yet another for ceremonious occasions. A 
package of postal cards is convenient, to order sup- 
plies from butcher and baker. In other cases cards 
are vulgar. To detail family matters on a postal is 
ignominious. To send out a marred or slovenly 
sealed envelope is also disreputable. 

The exterior of any missive should be as present- 
able as the costume of the writer. The address 
plainly across the middle of the envelope, with the 
town, state and number of street below, should be 
written with care. Suppose the letter is sent with 
the envelope crossed with hair-line script, when it 
has to pass through a half-dozen hands between the 
sending and the receiving ? Would it not be followed 
by the anathemas of the clerks who bend over the 
mail in ill-lighted offices, half ruining their eyes in 
trjang to decipher the superscription? To torture 
our fellows is a thoughtless piece of fine ladyism. 

On the upper right corner of the envelope is the 
place for the postage stamp, never out of line with 
its rectangular sides. That is one place where the 
lack of precision is lack of fitness. It betrays haste 
and carelessness. In writing upon business requir- 
ing an answer, or in asking anything of a stranger, a 
postage stamp should always be enclosed. It must 
not be attached by a corner to the note. If placed 
within the folded sheet it will be safe. 

The quality of paper gives the tone to the super- 
ficial character of a letter. Linen paper is best. It 
is advisable to have several thicknesses, so that if 
one desires to pour out her soul in " words, words, 
words ! " she may neither ruin herself in extra post- 
age nor cross and recross voluminous sheets. A 
thin paper will contain many an oh and ah without 
inflicting extra weight upon Uncle Sam. Where 
there is the faintest suspicion that he is thus op- 
pressed, be sure and have the missive weighed. 
Should there be an extra fraction of an ounce, be 
certain that the price of the carriage comes" out of 
your pocket, not that of your friend. 

Letters going abroad require extra care in sealing, 
directing and weighing. Nothing of value should 
be included within an envelope going anywhere by 
mail. The Dead Letter office overflows with things 
lost or misdirected. Often contents cut through the 
envelope. Others are not sufficiently prepaid, or the 
persons to whom they are sent have removed. 
Where contents are prized, or are upon business, it 
is well to write across the left hand end of the en- 
velope, ** If not delivered in five days return to Box 



so and so." Everything heavy or delicate that might 
be crushed should be enclosed in a sufficiently 
strong box after being securely wrapped in cotton 
and the box covered with paper and tied with cord,, 
not sealed. In this way the postal authorities can, 
if they think best, unloose the string and see if the 
laws have been violated. The cord must be strong, 
to withstand knocking about, and be crossed from 
side to side and from top to bottom. Then, if there 
be no writing within, the postage will be light and 
the package may go safely. Writing makes letter 
postage. 

Where a writer desires to betray ignorance of good 
usage or vanity, she can attain her object by eccen- 
tricities and flourishes of penmanship. The reader 
of character will need no better assurance of pro- 
longed juvenility than to see writing finished with 
quips and quirls. Or with an imitation of so-styled 
English script where huge sheets are covered with 
elongated letters. As in most other things a golden 
mean is best. That is, penmanship neither large nor 
small, but possessing the excellence of legibility. 

In mourning, black bordered paper and envelopes 
are an intimation of affection generally used in all 
correspondence. The width of bordering and the 
length of time it is used, depend both upon individual 
taste and the depth of ostensible grief. The word 
ostensible is here used understandingly. No con- 
vention to which society submits itself is more arbi- 
trary than this of using the outward insignia of 
mourning. Against the use of these external signs, 
there is, in the minds of many persons, grave 
objections. 

Some object to showing to the world a depth of 
sorrow too profound and sacred to be made the sub- 
ject of remark by strangers. To them it also indi- 
cates that hopelessness and lack of faith that ought 
not to characterize those who believe in a state of 
future blessedness and reunion. It seems to coin- 
cide with paganism rather than Christianity. Often 
those who are about to enter upon a higher plane of 
existence earnestly beg their friends to abstain from 
wearing any of the habiliments of woe. Again, 
those whose circumstances are cramped ought not to 
be obliged to dispense with comforts in order to 
make that change of dress that renders useless all 
one's wardrobe. And this at a time when heavy 
drafts are necessary, and when the survivors should 
not be tortured with details both distressing and 
enervating. At such times who can endure to meas- 
ure the width of a hem, or the style of a new 
bombazine ? At a period when all energies should 
be consecrated to the attainment of a spiritual frame 
of mind, to the readjustment of life to the absence 
of one near and dear, is it soothing and consoling to 
be forced to study ways and means for the purchas- 
ing and making of mourning? This is one case 
where fashion may be a soulless tyrant. 

On the other hand many a bereft woman feels as 
if she could not wear black deep enough to measure 
her depth of sorrow. Why should not custom be 
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sufficiently flexible to admit the good form and good 
feeling of both classes ? 

Often it is the case that the emblems of mourning 
are a question of health. Within the observation of 
the writer, there are cases where delicate women 
have been hastened to their graves through the 
poison of the black dyes of garments, especially of 
that in crape veils. The effects are well known to 
physicians and health reformers. 

Another argument against the use of mourning 
habiliments ought to have influence over the kind- 
hearted. That is the lugubrious effect of black upon 
those in contiguity to the wearers. In any assem- 
blage, the entrance of a number clad in this woeful 
garb seems to shut out cheerfulness and light. The 
symbol of decay and hopelessness will depress in 
spite of one's nerve and faith. How much duty do 
we owe to those around us, especially when the wear- 
ing of a cert.iin hue can have no effect upon those 
who live, move and hare their being in another 
sphere as certain as we have ours in this ? 

It is usual to wear full mourning for one year for 
parents, brothers and sisters, and two for husband 
and children. The exception is in the long crepe 
veil, which is dispensed with, at present, at the end 
of six months. Thrown over the bonnet and falling 
half way down the skirt at the back, it is so incon- 
venient and heavy that Mrs. Grundy has agreed that 
it shall at that time be replaced by a shorter veil of 
nun's veiling, worn in the same style. For a year in 
full mourning, a short tulle veil covers the face, 
reaching to the chin. Outside of family relationship, 
crepe is never used. Within that, it is, to some, so 
repugnant or so unhealthy that the wearing is short- 
ened to a period of six months. Young girls still in 
the schoolroom never wear it at all. 

The white border within the bonnet termed the 
widow's cap is retained by the wearer just as long as 
she desires to use plain black. Often, in this case, 
the veil is abbreviated until it only falls to the shoul- 
ders, but it is always attached to the front of the 
bonnet, covering it entirely. 

Unsuitable to mourning is any fabric that shows 
the least gloss. In the forbidden category are jet 
trimmings or jewelry of any species. After the mourn- 
ing has somewhat lightened, lustreless jet may bfe 
used. But diamonds never. Where a mourner in- 
sists upon hanging these brilliant stones in her ears, 
she would better lay aside her mourning garb alto- 
gether. The two never go together. Even the gloves 
should be undressed kid or black suede, and the 
handkerchief must show a border to match. 

According to her feelings an elderly person con- 
tinues her dolorous garb, some never laying it aside. 
A youthful woman can sooner don shades of lavender 
and gray. After a few months these tints can be 
still farther lightened by trimmings of steel or pearl 
or white. The widow is supposed to succumb 
to grief longer than any one else, and society 
requires that her gar-b must be quiet in tone for a 
long period. 



According to all the laws of fitness, one in deep 
mourning should absent herself from places of amuse- 
ment and social functions. How incongruous to see 
weeds worn to a theater or gay reception ! If one 
desires to attend such places it is more respectful to 
those gone before to lay aside black altogether. 

Children should never be shrouded in garbs of woe. 
White ribbons instead of black should be used about 
their little frocks. 

On the anniversary of the departure of loved ones 
it is better taste and feeling to decorate their pictures 
than the places where decay their mortal frames. 
To visit places of sepulture is to tacitly acknowledge 
that they are in the ground, where the real person 
cannot be. 

But it is a lovely ceremony to have a painting or 
photograph placed in the midst of friends before 
which are fragrant flowers as beautifuland fragrant 
as their memories. Thus shall they be associated 
with beauty and sweetness. 

A man's mourning garb is plain black, with a silk 
hat surrounded by a narrow weed, not high, as of 
yore. Custom has given him the privilege of dis- 
carding black when he goes to his business. 

The arrangements for burial are simpler and the 
ceremony briefer than they were ten years ago. The 
health of the living and good taste have so decreed. 
The services are more private and therefore more 
sacred. Friends remain in a room apart from others 
who attend. Consequently they are less exposed to 
the prying and vulgar curiosity of those perverted 
persons who gloat over shows of emotion. Those 
still remain who ghoulishly feast over every detail of 
funeral scenes, but their opportunities are lessened. 

Good form and a sense of fitness decides that 
everything connected with obsequies shall be exceed- 
ingly plain, though it may be rich. 

Flowers at funerals have been greatly overdone. 
They are a pleasant tribute, yet too often merely 
conventional. Many families append to printed 
notices, " No flowers," as they feel the hollowness of 
the expression and the extravagance behind it. 

Yet nothing can be in better taste than a few simple 
white and fragrant blossoms, tied with untinted rib- 
bon. Append to it your card, and never mind if 
Croesus has forwarded a pompous floral edifice 
marked ** Gates Ajar." It has helped the florist and 
shown the wealth and love of display of the giver. " 



DID YOU EVER? 

Did you ever know a lodging-house landlady who would 
own to bugs ? 

£)id you ever know a dancing-master's daughter who 
was not to excel Taglioni ? 

Did you ever know a man who did not think he could 
poke the fire better than you could ? 

Did you ever know a housemaid who, on your discover- 
ing a fracture in a valuable China jar, did not tell you it 
was "done a long time ago," or that it was "cracked 
before?" — Burton*s Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 

Each flake seems a fairy parachute, 

From mystic cloudland blown, 
And earth is still, and air is mute, 

As frosts enchanted zone. 

The shrubs bend down— behold the trees 

Their fingery boughs stretch out 
The blossoms of the sky to seize, 

As they veer and drive about. 

The woods are black, the hills are white, 
And glittering in the sheen. 

The lake expands— a sheet of light- 
Its willowy banks between. 

These fur-robed genii of the Pole 

Dance o*er the mountains white. 
Chain up the billows as they roll. 

And pearl the caves with light I 

The sunset comes and eve reveals 

Her clear skies to the moon, 
And o*er hush*d earth a radiance steals 

More bland than that of noon. 

— Edward Wilbur Mason. 




Orifimal in Good Housekeeping. 

WHEN THE FEAST WAS KEPT. 
A Story of One ThankBgiving Day, Long Tears Ago. 

elm trees stood etched against 
the still gold of a September sun- 
set, but little pools of shadow 
were already settling in the hol- 
lows of the road and meadows when 
John Danforth set out on his way to 
Rachel Whitney^s. As he rode along he 
met one and another who greeted him and to whom 
he returned greeting, but he heard neither his own 
words nor those that were said to him, for his heart 
was full of Rachel and the sweetness of her voice 
sounded in his ears. He pictured her as he often 
had seen her, moving about the room through light 
and shadow or sitting at her wheel with the strong 
red glow of the fire upon her, looking up rarely with 
some shy answer to his remarks. But this evening 
was not to be as other evenings. The young fellow's 
pulse quickened and his heart beat more quickly as 
he thought of the one between. To-night, Rachel 
would be waiting— perchance she was expecting him 
now— and after to-night! He hastened his long 
stride ; never had the way seemed so endless before. 
Presently the house appeared, a heavy blot against 
the golden sky. The firelight shining from two 
windows looked almost like holes through to the 
sunset. As he strode up the lane the house cut off 
the yellow glow, and seemed to cast a chill shadow 
upon him. He shivered and then shrugged his 
shoulders at the fancy and rapped loudly on the 
door. It opened immediately, and Rachel stood 
before him. There was a shy welcome in her serious 
blue eyes, and a faint color fiashed for a moment 
over her quiet face, but her words were spoken with 
a manner of simple friendliness. 



" I was looking for you, John Danforth," she said. 

" And your father ? " asked the young man. 

He scarcely knew that he asked the question ; it 
was an instinctive effort to keep her so— he could not 
bear to have her turn away. 

A troubled look shadowed her eyes. She hesitated 
for a moment and then answered slowly, "He ex- 
pects you. I have told him. I will call him." 

She crossed the long room, and then suddenly 
turned and went swiftly back to him. She stood still 
for a moment before him, her head bent and her 
hands tightly clasped. Then she raised her eyes and 
they looked deep and dark with the stffengih of 
her pleading. 

" Father was sorely angry," she said. " He is over- 
wrought and not himself now-^he cannot see things 
clearly. Don't let him make thee angry, John, 
though he says hard things and e'en seems to 
doubt thee." 

The young man lifted his head proudly. 

" Doubt me Rachel 1 What mean you .'' " His voice 
rang indignantly through the room. 

The girl stepped closer and laid her hand timidly 
upon his arm in the earnestness of her entreaty. 

"There be no reason, John, 'tis only that father 
ill likes the thought of losing me. He desired me — " 
She stopped and then went on with an effort, "he 
desired me to wed someone else. John, I never 
asked thee aught before ; promise me that you will 
not be angered though he be angry. Promise 
me, John." 

The young man's face was flushed and his mouth 
set in firm lines. Never before had he met anything 
like this. Then he looked down into the pleading 
face and his sternness melted away. 

" I promise, Rachel, for thy sake," he answered. 

The girl gave him a quick grateful glance and 
then left him. He could hear her voice on the still 
autumn air as she called her father, and it stirred him 
strangely. He looked down at his sleeve where her 
hand had rested, and he seemed still to feel the light 
clinging touch. The whole room was full of her 
presence and his eyes grew as tender as a woman's 
as he waited. 

There was a sound of hurried steps without, and 
then the door was pushed violently open and a man 
entered. His face was red and angry and his eyes 
glowed in the firelight. John Danforth looked at 
him in amazement. Many weeks had he met Reuben 
Whitney on Sabbaths and Lecture days, and in dis- 
cussion of township matters, and found him always 
grave and quiet and coldly courteous. Now the 
features were so changed that he scarcely recog- 
nized them. It was like entering a room whose order 
one had known well, and finding the familiar furni- 
ture all disturbed and thrown into confusion. 
Instinctively he drew himself up to meet the 
attack, but the older man spoke no hasty words; 
yet his voice, though quiet, was cold and edged 
with sarcasm. 

" What is this my daughter tells me, sir 1 A pretty 
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tale forsooth! Yet, perchance, 'tis but a maid's 
foolish fancy and you can set me right ? " 

And John Danforth answered, aying to be patient, 
**'Tis no foplish fancy, sir, you do wrong your 
daughter by the charge. I love her as you, per- 
chance, loved her mother years agone. I will do for 
her all that man can do for the maid he loves." 

The old man looked at him suspiciously from 
under his heavy lids. 

"Tis easy talk," he said, "and maids are aye 
ready to believe a young man's light words against 
the wisdom of their elders. How know I that you be 
not some^adventurer seeking my daughter's portion ?" 

The young man's hands clenched angrily and his 
eyes shone with stern indignation. His voice was 
husky from his effort to restrain himself. 

" I am no adventurer, and that you well know. 
Came I not hither on business for the Plantations ? 
I would not touch a shilling of your daughter's por- 
tion, an' I had my way she should not touch it herself. 
I have strong hands and willing heart, an' that were 
not enough, I could start to-morrow and by Thanks- 
giving Day bring proof of my property and standing." 

A shrewd look came into the old man's face. 

" So be it then. I take your own word for't. An' 
you return with the proofs by Thanksgiving Day you 
shall wed my daughter, but if you tarry later, e'en 
though you come as the governor himself, 'twere of 
no avail." 

The young man looked at him a moment in silence, 
but when he spoke his voice was full of resolution. 

" I start to-morrow. I will be here Thanksgiving 
Day. I ask but one favor, that I may acquaint 
Rachel with the cause of my sudden departure." 

The old man went to the door and called his 
daughter. Rachel came quickly and then paused in 
the doorway, casting a troubled glance at her lover. 
He crossed the room and stood looking down at her 
and the compelling power in his look held her, she 
could not turn her eyes away. 

"Rachel," he said, "your father says I be an ad- 
venturer. I have told him I am not, yet will he not 
believe me till I bring him proofs. I start for the 
Plantations to-morrow, and I shall be here Thanks- 
giving Day with proofs. Dost believe me, Rachel ? " 

She answered him with grave sweetness, almost 
solemnity. 

" I believe thee as I believe my own soul. I shall 
see thee Thanksgiving Day, John Danforth." 

They stood a moment so, looking into each other's 
eyes. Then he turned sharply away with no further 
word. The gold had faded from the sky and the 
shadows were close and chill about him as he walked 
down the road over which he had passed so joyously 
a few moments before. 

On the morrow John Danforth left the village. He 
had been very popular during the weeks of his stay 
there and many gathered to bid him godspeed, but 
Rachel Whitney was not among them. He had 
scarce expected it, indeed, he told himself, 'twas bet- 
ter so, and yet he had hoped for some sign. He tar- 



ried as long as he could make excuse in the hope of 
seeing her, but at last he mounted and rode slowly 
away. As he rode he looked about him at the 
familiar farms and meadows. He thought of the first 
time he had seen them three months before. He 
thought of the first time he had seen Rachel and his 
face grew tender over the memory of it. 

Suddenly he looked up. The road was winding 
over a hill with a steep bank on one side. The bank 
was crowned with woods, but close to the edge were 
low thickets of sweet fern with here and there a glint 
of golden-rod. And there, knee-deep in the sweet 
green things that seemed to sweep round her like a 
tide, stood Rachel Whitney. 

He stopped and looked up at her, almost afraid to 
speak lest she should vanish. Then he called her 
name softly. She made no answer, but a tiny white 
blossom fell from her hands. He caught it and 
looked at it eagerly ; it was a spray of life everlasting. 
And though in that second she had vanished, and 
only the sweet green tide swept over the hilltop, 
he rode on happily for he had had his word from 
Rachel Whitney. 

Rachel had turned and was walking slowly through 
the woods. They were growing thin and dead leaves 
fell upon her often, and the golden autumn sunshine 
seemed to her cruelly hard and bright. She could 
not understand herself. She trusted her lover with a 
trust that was absolute, and yet the shadow of a g^eat 
dread fell upon the weeks before her. 

She was startled by a merry laugh as a girl stepped 
out into the path beside xher. The girl's round saucy 
face was as pink as a wild rose, and the brown of her 
eyes was like the brown of a leaf-shadowed brook 
with the sunshine glinting through it, while her hood, 
slipping from its place, showed a little head with 
brown curls running wild all over it. For neither 
custom nor reproof could transform Betty Allen into 
a staid Puritan maiden any more than captivity 
could change a red bird into a dove. She laughed 
again as she looked up into Rachel's face, and the 
laughter sounded like bird notes through the silent 
autumn woods. 

" So, Mistress Rachel I have unwittingly stumbled 
upon a secret ! " she cried. 

Rachel looked at her gravely. " I know not what 
you mean," she said. 

"Then will I tell you," answered Betty promptly. 
"When all the village maids assemble to tell John 
Danforth farewell, one only is lacking. And when 
one meets that maid alone, gazing down the road 
where John Danforth passed, and when one sees her 
downcast face — there, there, Rachel, I meant not to 
tease thee so ! My tongue ever runs away with me. 
Say thou wilt forgive a foolish maid who is not worth 
thy thought." She had caught Rachel's hand and the 
saucy brown eyes were full of tears as she looked up 
at her. Rachel smiled down into the pleading face, 
for nonecould resist Betty Allen. 

"There is never talk of forgiveness between me 
and thee, Betty, and that thou knowest ; and notwith- 
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standing thy light talk, I know my secret could be 
hidden in no more loyal heart. Some day thou wilt 
love, Betty, and then thou wilt be serious." 

Betty shook her head positively. " Nay, that shall 
I not. I know not what ails me, Rachel. When I 
see the lads a sighing and casting sheep's eyes at me, 
I do but tease them to cure them of their folly. I 
suppose I shall marry sometime, every maid must ; 
but to be in love, to be all joy if one be present and 
all misery if he be away, that likes me not. I fear 
me I have no heart at all, Rachel." 

She looked up with her laughing eyes, and yet 
there was a wistful curve. about her lips that con- 
tradicted her eyes. Yet she knew it not, and only 
laughed and shook Rachel's hand, and saying per- 
sistently, " Am I heartless, Rachel ? " 

** Nay, ask thy own heart that question, not me," 
answered Rachel. And sudden ly Betty became si len t, 
and they walked on in silence till they reached the 
end of the woods where their ways parted. Then 
Betty kissed Rachel quickly and earnestly and ran 
away without a word. 

But her sober mood vanished and her eyes were 
dancing with laughter again when she spied a young 
man coming up the road towards her. He was tall 
and broad-shouldered with a look of sturdy manli- 
ness which changed into an awkwardness both 
comical and pitiful as he heard the girl. Her eyes 
were fixed on the distant hills and she was humming 
an air to herself. She started with apparent surprise 
as she approached him. 

" And here be William Langdon again," she said. 
'Tis strange how oft I meet thee on this road, 
William Langdon. I thought the other was nearer 
for you." 

" 1 had time enough," stammered the young man, 
his blue eyes full of entreaty, vainly trying to hold 
hers which looked everywhere save at him. "Art 
going home. Mistress Betty? 'Tis my way for a 
distance." 

"Is it, indeed? " answered Betty in a tone of sur- 
prise, serenely oblivious of the many times he had 
met her there. 

A silence fell between them. Then Betty said, 
*'John Danforth will be sorely missed. I saw him 
after he left the village. Methinks— " with a sly 
side glance at his troubled face, " methinks he will 
be back e'er long." 

"I care naught for John Danforth," he returned 
sullenly. 

"Aye?" she said, looking at him in open-eyed 
surprise, " Why then you be different from the rest 
of us. For one I shall be right glad to welcome John 
Danforth back again." 

He strode along beside her silently. He knew she 
"was tormenting him ; he did not believe half she said 
or seemed to say, yet could he not free himself from 
the torture. 

"You be not very merry company," she remarked 
presently. Her tone was cheerfully indifferent. He 
struggled to meet her light mood. 



" Perchance, may be in better spirits to-night, if I 
may see thee then," he said. 

" Oh, yes," she returned cordially. " Let me see," 
counting on her fingers, "There be Giles Apple- 
bee and Ephraim Potter and Silas Howe and now 
William Langdon who be coming this evening, if 
what they say be true. 'Twill be a merry time. 
I am glad you can come, William Langdon. I 
trust 'twill drive away thy megrums," and with 
a merry nod she turned away and ran lightly up a 
side path. 

William Langdon stood looking after her till she 
vanished from sight, and then walked back along 
the road with savage strides, nor did he guess that 
the girl had turned and was watching him with a 
wistful face. 

The weeks slipped away and only a few ragged 
brown and yellow leaves clung to the branches in the 
silent woods, and the golden-rod along the wayside 
shone silver on the frosty mornings. Through the 
long weeks no word came from John Danforth. 
Through the long weeks Rachel had watched and 
waited with quiet patience and Betty, mocking and 
teasing as ever, had waited with a patience not 
so quiet. 

" Methinks fate is but a sorry manager," she said 
one day. "Here be you, pining for a lover who 
comes not, and here be I with so many lads I know 
not what to do with them, and no heart to give any 
one. I pray thee take one off my hands, Rachel." 

But Rachel only smiled, and there was a look in 
the serious blue eyes that silenced Betty strangely. 

So the last Sunday in October came. It was a 
rarely beautiful day. As Rachel walked to the meet- 
ing house the burden seemed to slip from her heart 
and her face was full of a wonderful trust. In the 
hymns her voice rang clear and sweet above all 
others. The neighbors noticed it and spoke of 
Rachel Whitney's voice in those first hymns. Then 
the parson lifted a paper from the pulpit and began 
to read it, and at the first word Rachel's heart seemed 
to stand still. She sat motionless, her eyes fixed on 
the parson, but she saw nothing — heard nothing after 
those first sentences, for the paper was the governor's 
proclamation for Thanksgiving on the first Thursday 
in November. 

After the meeting, Betty hurried over to Rachel 
and drew her aside. 

" What ails thee, Rachel ? Art feeling ill ? " 

Rachel shook her head. She was very pale, but 
her voice was steady. " Didst hear the proclama- 
tion, Betty ? " 

" Aye, surely, Rachel, but what of that ? " answered 
Betty, impatiently. " Thanksgiving Day will be the 
first Thursday in November, and we— we thought it 
would be the second." 

For a moment Betty was silent ; then she spoke in 
a hushed voice. 

" There be ten days yet, Rachel. He must come 
e'er then." 

" No," answered Rachel, steadily. " I cannot tell 
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how I know it, but he will not be here then. He will 
come the second Thursday." 

Betty looked at her in undisguised amazement. 

"An' that be so, Rachel, why art thou so dis- 
quieted ? Methinks even I who am a worthless little 
thing could wait a few days with better grace." 

And out of Rachers grief broke the cry she had 
kept silent so long. 

" Oh, Betty, Betty, you know not ! My father hath 
said that an' John Danforth be not here Thanks- 
giving Day he needs not come at all, and my father 
never changes. He is just, but he will not give one 
hour's grace." 

Betty stood looking at her with wide frightened 
eyes; then a look of resolution straightened her 
pretty lips. She laid her head caressingly against 
Rachel, for she scarce reached to her shoulder. 

" Sweetheart," she whispered, " Be not so grieved. 
I am sure it will come right if we but trust." Then 
suddenly she changed her tone. ** Here comes Han- 
nah Davenport. Let her not see us so, else will she 
start some idle gossip." 

She turned away as she spoke, and went to meet 
Hannah Davenport, that Rachel might have more 
time in which to recover herself. Yet though she 
laughed and chattered till more than one cast reprov- 
ing glances upon her, or rebuked her for her levity 
upon the Lord's Day, her thoughts were all for 
Rachel. 

The Sabbath ended at sundown. It was early dusk 
when William Langdon crossed the meadows and 
knocked at the Allen's door. Betty herself opened it. 

"Oh, it's you," she said, for not even the most 
serious matters could keep her from teasing William 
Langdon. " I had hopes 'twas some cheerful person, 
for I am in a fit of melancholy." 

" Would it sat upon us all as lightly," he answered 
with a touch of bitterness as he looked into her 
merry face. 

"Nay, but 'tis sober truth," she answered. "I 
have a knotty matter to solve and 'tis wearing my 
brain out." 

" Tell me, perchance I can help thee," he begged. 

For answer, Betty burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. "You ! You cannot e'en tie my shoe with- 
out a blunder, and now forsooth, you want to untie 
this pretty tangle 1 " 

His face flushed, but he could not deny the charge. 
He moved restlessly. Betty looked at him out of the 
corner of her eye. 

" Yet am I sadly in earnest," she remarked. " Why, 
I would e'en most promise to wed the man that 
would help me out! A maid must wed sometime 
I trow, and perchance keen wits were as good a 
test as any." 

** Betty ! " he cried, springing up in his excitement. 
"You give me the chance.? Tell me thy trouble, 
dear. Thou knowest there is nothing I would not do 
for thee." 

He stood before her eager, impatient. Betty sat 
still and looked coolly over the darkening meadows. 



"'Twere but an idle fancy," she said. "I would 
put off Thanksgiving Day one week." 

He repeated the words after her. " Put off Thanks- 
giving Day one week ? What mean you, Betty ? " 

" I might have known 'twere too much for you," 
she said impatiently. " How can I tell more plainly > 
I must—/ wi// put off Thanksgiving Day one week. 
An' you will not help me, then will I find another, or 
I will do it myself. // s^a// be done /^^ 

" But, Betty. I never heard—" 

She checked him imperiously. "What matters it 
what you heard ? 'Tis my pleasure, that's all ! Oh ! '* 
she cried, springing up and walking back and forth, 
"Why can I not think!" 

He stood watching her. Of all Betty's many 
moods, this was the strangest. Never had he seen 
her so overwrought before. 

" Betty," he said, " I would do anything for thee. 
Shall I ask the people—" 

She interrupted him. "But the reason — there must 
needs be a reason "i " 

•* Is there nothing needed for which it were better 
to tarry ? " he asked, " I know naught of woman's 
needs in such matters, but — " 

She turned towards him and her eyes were shining. 

" Wait ! " she cried breathlessly. 

He waited while Betty, her dimpled cheek resting 
on her palm, gazed steadily into the fire. Presently 
she looked up and her eyes were glowing as if 
two tiny fires had been kindled in their brown 
depths. " Now I have it at last," she said nod- 
ding triumphantly. "William, has thy mother any 
molasses ? " 

" Nay, but when the sloop comes in—" 

Betty sprang up, and putting her hands upon his 
arms tried to shake him with all her tiny strength. 

" William, William, don't you see ? " she cried. 

" Nay," he answered. " I see nothing save your 
face." 

She slipped lightly away from him and began 
laughing. 

" Oh, what a fine wit it is ! " she said. " He sees 
not when he has it all unraveled in his hands! 
William, the Browns are waiting for that sloop and 
the Whitneys and the Davenports, for how can 
Thanksgiving pies be made without molasses } Now 
dost thou see, stupid ? What ? Not yet 1 Well, then, 
Hannah Davenport is ever boasting of her skill in 
cooking Go to her and tell her thou hast heard 
Betty Allen say that an' the sloop be not in before 
Thanksgiving Day there will be but one well-spread 
table in the village, and that her own. Go William^ 
thou needst no extra wit for that ! Hannah Daven- 
port is shrewd enough for two," and she fairly pushed 
him out the door. 

Sooth to say, William Langdon never walked down 
the familiar road with his thoughts in' a greater 
tumult. Not even yet did he see what Betty's quick 
mind had foreseen, but it mattered not. Betty had 
sent him— he had but to obey. 

For the next few days Betty was restless and ex- 
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cited ; yet as there seemed to be a curious stir in the 
village which was kept from her, she contented her- 
self as best might be, trusting that things were going 
on well. But as the Sabbath came, she scarce could 
control her impatience. Would the proclamation be 
read again ? As the parson lifted the paper she was 
possessed by a strange fear that she would not be 
able to hear him ; she, Betty Allen, whose quick ears 
caught the fall of the lightest leaf ! She leaned 
forward eagerly, two red spots blazing out on her 
cheeks. The words fell slowly, with tantalizing 
deliberation, but at last she leaned back bending her 
head that her big bonnet might shield her happy 
eyes. The parson said that owing to various causes, 
it had been voted in a special town meeting, con- 
vened on Saturday last, to postpone the Thanks- 
giving Day one week, namely, from the first to the 
second Thursday in November. 

After the meeting, Betty pressed close to Rachel. 

"Said I not 'twould come right.?" she whispered. 

Rachel's eyes were shining with strange radiance 
and her voice was full of gladness. 

"This is the Lord's doing; it is marvelous in our 
eyes. Betty, how am I rebuked for my unbelief! I 
prayed, but I trusted not." 

Betty looked away, and there was a sound of tears 
in her happy voice. 

" Dear," she said, " I am not good, I did not pray ; 
but I love thee Rachel, and I am so glad ! " Then 
as she caught sight of William Langdon coming 
towards them, she turned away with her old careless 
laugh. " Here comes William Langdon," she said. 
"I must needs stop him or he will jar on thy hap- 
piness, Rachel, for never have I laid eyes on so 
clumsy a man." 

The young man greeted her brightly. " Thou art 
a sight for sore eyes, Betty," he said. 

"Is that the reason thou starest so?" she retorted, 
" But I have good news. John Danforth will be here 
Thanksgiving Day." 

His face clouded, then changed, and he spoke 
resolutely. 

" Betty," he said, " I claim thy promise." 

She looked up at him and laughed merrily. "I 
knew thy wit was dull," she said, " But this is e'en 
the dullest. Didst thou think out that plan } Didst 
thou see it when it was half told thee ? Nay, I might 
say more, dost thou see the workings of it now ? 
Didst see that Hannah Davenport was jealous and 
stirred up the other women to punish that saucy 
Betty Allen ? Didst see tAat ? " 

His face was white beneath its brown coat of tan, 
and his voice was as she never had heard it before. 

"Betty," he said, "I care naught for all this. 
Thou hast played with me long enough. I will stand 
it no longer. Thou knowest that I love thee so that 
all the world is naught beside. I ask thee this once, 
wilt marry me, Betty ? " 

Betty glanced up at the stem set face. She tried 
to make her voice careless, but it trembled a little in 
spite of herself. 



" Well, then, William, seeing that a maid must 
needs marry, and that thou needst some one to care 
for thee beyond any man I know, some day I will ! " 
and before he could say a word she was across the 
little green in the midst of a group of matrons, nor 
could he get another word with her during the noon- 
ing. But when the afternoon service began, to two 
hearts there, perchance to three, for who could read 
Betty's face ? it was the real Thanksgiving Day. 

Before the secoinl Tuesday dawned, John Danforth 
came riding back with proofs none could gainsay ; 
before the second Wednesday a white-winged sloop 
had sailed into harbor and Hannah Davenport was 
making pies beside which Betty Allen's should not 
be mentioned; and the second Thursday was kept 
as Thanksgiving Day. 

Long years afterwards curious eyes read in the old 
town records how Thanksgiving Day once had been 
postponed to allow time for the arrival of a sloop 
bringing the molasses ; but when in the tangled web 
of fate are woven the three threads of a woman's 
love, a woman's pride and a woman's prayer, who 
can say why a thing is done ? 

— Dorothy E, Nelson, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

FRENCH TERMS USED IN COOKING. 

aNLESS the housewife understands the meaning 
of the French terms used in cooking, she is 
often bewildered and unable to utilize many excel- 
lent recipes. Below are definitions of those com- 
monly seen : 

Sauter—To toss meat, etc., ovef the fire in a 
little fat. 

Frire— To immerse in hot fat. 

Bouillon — A clear soup, stronger than broth, but 
not so rich as consommd. 

Bisque— A white soup made of shell fish. 

Ragout—K rich brown stew, with mushrooms, 
vegetables, etc. 

Salmi— k rich stew of game cut up and dressed 
when half roasted. 

Roux — A cooked mixture of butter and flour for 
thickening soup. 

Bichonnel Sauce— A rich, white sauce made with 
stock. 

Piquante—A sauce of several flavors, acid pre- 
dominating. 

Au gratin — Dishes prepared with sauce and 
crumbs, and baked. 

Bonciiees—Y try small patties or cakes. 

Rissole— ^ich mince of meat or fish rolled in thin 
pastry and fried. 

BraisZ—Mezt cooked in a closely covered stewpan 

with vegetables. 

— R, B, J, 

The motive of action often lifts the action out of the 
slough of sin, or off the plane of innocence, to the higher 
planes of virtue and religion. 
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Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

THE POET'S WOELD. 

How helpless is the average man 

When woe betides and grief assails ; 
He vainly cries against his fate 

And every blow he loud bewails. 

The poet seeks a quiet nook. 

Afar from noise and pending strifes, 
Withdrawn into a world his own 

He leads a tranquil, joyous life. 

The arching sky, a bird's sweet note, 

A mountain stream, a wooded slope. 
Enthrall his soul with ecstacy 

That colors all his world with hope. 

What though the storm of life beat fierce, 
Though friends prove false and fortune cease : 

Imagination's realm remote 
He seeks, and finds consummate peace. 

— Rosa Meyers Mumma, 




Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

BACTERIA. 
What They Are; How They Grow; What They Do. 

HEN it is borne in mind that only 
about fifteen years have elapsed 
since scientists first began the 
study of microscopic germs, 
more especially in their relation 
to disease, it will readily be ap- 
preciated that the average lay- 
man is naturally still a good 
deal in the dark regarding 
many phases of this important 
and interesting department of 
human knowledge. It is no 
reflection upon the intelligence 
of any person that he should not be fully informed 
regarding bacteria and microbes, since even scien- 
tists have by no means fully informed themselves, and 
such information as they have been able to impart 
has been rather tentative and partial than positive 
and complete. 

The student, therefore, who wishes to keep abreast 
of the latest developments in this direction will cor- 
dially welcome a little volume, just from the press,* 
which covers the field so completely, and in so ad- 
mirable a manner, that Good Housekeeping takes 
rare pleasure in abstracting and compiling liberally 
Vhe fund of information thus presented. Of course 
in an article of so limited scope, only a suggestion 
can be given of the wealth of knowledge embraced 
in the entire work. The facts which follow are all 
drawn from the volume in question, and in most 
cases the phraseology of the author is used without 
change or condensation : 
The organisms called bacteria comprise simply a 



•The Story of Germ Life. By H. W. Conn, professor of 
biology at Wesleyan University, author ** Evolution of To day," 
"The Llvlngr World," etc. With illustrations. Cloth, i6mo, 199 
pages: 40 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 



small class of low plants, but this small group has 
proved to be of such vast importance in its relations 
to the world in general that its study has little by 
little crystallized into a science by itself. The im- 
portance of bacteriology is not due to any importance 
bacteria have as plants, or as members of the vege- 
table kingdom, but solely to their powers of producing 
profound changes in nature. There is no one family 
of plants that begins to compare with them in im- 
portance. For good and for ill, they are agents of 
never ceasing and almost unlimited powers. 

In shape bacteria are the simplest conceivable 
structures. Although there are hundreds of different 
species, they have only three general forms, which 
have been aptly compared to billiard balls, lead pen- 
cils, and corkscrews. Spheres, rods, and spirals 
represent ill their shapes. The spheres may be 
large or small, and may group themselves in various 
ways ; the rods may be long or short, thick or slender ; 
the spirals may be loosely or tightly coiled, and may 
have only one or two, or may have many coils, and 
they may be flexible or stiff ; but still rods, spheres, 
and spirals comprise all types. 

In size there is some variation, though not very 
great. All are extremely minute, and none are ever 
visible to the naked eye. The spiral forms are de- 
cidedly the smallest living organisms which our mi- 
croscopes have revealed. 

In their method of growth is found one of the most 
characteristic features. They universally have the 
power of multiplication by simple division or fission. 
Each individual elongates, and then divides in the 
middle into two similar halves, each of which then 
repeats the process. The method differs in details 
with species, but the general principle is the same in 
all cases. 

It is this power of multiplication by division that 
makes bacteria agents of such significance. Their 
minute size would make them harmless enough if it 
were not for an extraordinary power of multiplication. 
This power of growth and division is almost incred- 
ible. Some of the species which have been carefully 
watched under the microscope have been found, 
under favorable conditions, to grow so rapidly as to 
divide every half-hour, or even less. The number of 
offspring that would result in the course of twenty- 
four hours at this rate is of course easily computed. 
In one day each bacterium would produce over 16,- 
500,000 descendants, and in two days about 281,500,- 
000,000. It has been further calculated that these 
281,500,000,000 would form about a solid pint of bac- 
teria and weigh about a pound. At the end of the 
third day the total descendants would amount to 47,- 
000,000,000,000, and would weigh about 16,000,000 
pounds. Of course these numbers have no signifi- 
cance, for they are never actual or even possible 
numbers. Long before the offspring reach even into 
the millions their rate of multiplication is checked 
either by lack of food or by their own excreted prod- 
ucts, which are injurious to them. But these figures 
have an interest since they show faintly what an un- 
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limited power of multiplication these organisms have, 
and thus show that in dealing with bacteria we are 
dealing with forces of almost unlimited extent. 

This wonderful power of growth is chiefly due to 
the fact that bacteria feed upon food which is highly 
organized and already in condition for absorption. 
Most plants must manufacture their own food out of 
simpler substances, like carbonic dioxide and water, 
l)ut bacteria, as a rule, feed upon complex organic 
material already prepared by the previous life of 
plants or animals. For this reason they can grow 
faster than other plants. Not being obliged to make 
their own foods like most plants, nor to search for it 
like animals, but living in its midst, their rapidity of 
growth and multiplication is limited only by their 
power to seize and assimilate this food. As they 
grow in such masses of food, they cause certain 
chemical changes to take place in it, changes doubt- 
less directly connected with their use of the material 
as food. Recognizing that they do cause chemical 
•changes in food material, and remembering this 
marvelous power of growth, we are prepared to be- 
lieve them capable of producing changes wherever 
they may get a foothold and . beg^n to grow. This 
power makes them agents in nature of extreme 
importance. 

There are no other plants or animals so universally 
found in nature as the bacteria. They exist almost 
-everywhere on the surface of the earth. They are in 
the soil, especially at its surface. They do not ex- 
tend to very great depths, however, few existing be- 
low four feet of soil. At the surface they are very 
abundant, especially if the. soil is moist and full of 
organic matter. The number may range from a few 
hundred to one hundred millions per gramme (fifteen 
^ains). They are in all bodies of water, both at the 
surface and below it. They are found at consider- 
able depths in the ocean. All bodies of fresh water 
contain them, and all sediments in such bodies of 
water are filled with bacteria. They are in streams 
of running water in even greater quantity than in 
standing water. This is simply because running 
streams are being constantly supplied with water 
which has been washing the surface of the country 
and thus carrying oil all surface accumulations. 
Lakes or reservoirs, however, by standing quiet allow 
the bacteria to settle to the bottom, and the water 
thus gets somewhat purified. 

They are in the air, especially in regions of habi- 
tation. Their numbers are greatest near the surface 
of the ground, and decrease in the upper strata of 
air. Anything which tends to raise dust increases 
the number of bacteria in the air greatly, and the 
dust and emanations from the clothes of people 
crowded in a close room fill the air with bacteria in 
very great numbers. They are found in excessive 
abundance in every bit of decaying matter wherever 
it may be. On the surface of the body they cling in 
^eat quantity; attached to the clothes, under the 
finger nails, among the hairs, in every possible crevice 
or hiding place in the skin, and in all secretions. 



They do not, however, occur in the tissues of a healthy 
individual, either in the blood, muscles, gland, or any 
other organ. Not only higher animals, but the lower 
also have their bodies more or less covered with 
bacteria. Flies have them on their feet, bees among 
their hairs, etc. 

Wherever on the face of nature there is a lodging 
place for dust, there will be found bacteria. In most 
of these localities they are dormant, or at most grow- 
ing but little. The bacteria clinging to the dry hair 
can grow, only a little, if at all, and those in pu're 
water multiply very little. When dried as dust they 
are entirely dormant. * But each individual bacterium 
or spore has the power of multiplication already no- 
ticed, and as soon as it by accident falls upon a place 
where there is food and moisture it will begin to 
multiply. 

Everywhere in nature, then, exists this group of 
organisms with its almost inconceivable power of 
multiplication, but a power held in check by lack of 
food. Fufnish them with food, and their potential 
powers become actual. Such food is provided by 
the dead bodies of animals or plants, or by animal 
secretions, or from various other sources. The bac- 
teria which are fortunate enough to get furnished 
with such food material continue to feed upon it until 
the food supply is exhausted or their growth is 
checked in some other way. They may be regarded, 
therefore, as a constant and universal power usually 
held in check. 

Coming to the actual results of iJacterial growth, 
we find, among a multitude of other things, that all 
manner of milk infections are caused by or connected 
with different species of bacteria. A large number 
of species have been found to curdle milk without 
rendering it acid, several render it bitter, and a num- 
ber produce a " tainted " and one a " soapy " taste. 
A score or more have been found which have the 
power of rendering the milk slimy. Two different 
species, at least, have the power of turning the milk 
to sky-blue color ; two or three produce red pigments, 
and one or two have been found which produce a 
yellow color. Beyond question, it has been deter- 
mined that all these infections, more or less trouble- 
some to dairymen, are due to the growth of unusual 
bacteria in the milk. 

But it is not to be supposed that all bacteria are 
inimical to the best interests of mankind. Bacteri- 
ologists have been for some time endeavoring to aid 
butter makers by furnishing them with the bacteria 
needful for the best results in cream ripening. To 
do this, it is only necessary to obtain the species of 
bacteria that produce the highest results, and then 
to furnish these in pure culture and in large quantity 
to the butter makers, to enable them to inoculate 
their cream with the species which will produce the 
desired results. Several such "pure cultures" have 
been put upon the market, in the United States and 
in northern Europe, but a good many practical diffi- 
culties have been found in the way of carrying out 
this simple theory. 
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As many food products contain bacteria, it may 
quite possibly happen that they continue to grow in 
the food, even after it is swallowed and has passed 
into or beyond the stomach. This appears particu- 
larly true of milk bacteria. Under these conditions 
the bacteria are not in any proper sense parasitic, 
since they are simply living in and feeding upon the 
same food which they consume outside of the body, 
and are not feeding upon the human tissues. The 
poisons which they produce will continue to be de- 
veloped as long as the bacteria continue to grow, 
whether in a milk pail or a human stomach. 

If now the poisons are absorbed by the body, they 
may produce a mild or severe disease which will be 
more or less lasting, continuing perhaps as long as 
the same food and the same bacteria are supplied to 
the individual. The most important disease of this 
class appears to be the dreaded cholera infantum, so 
common among infants who feed upon cow's milk in 
warm weather. It is easy to understand the nature 
of this disease when we remember the great number 
of bacteria in milk, especially in hot weather, and 
that the delicate organism of the infant will be thrown 
at once into disorder by slight amounts of poison 
which would have no appreciable effect upon the 
stronger adult. This is the danger which is guarded 
against by sterilizing the milk. 

The class of pathogenic bacteria includes those 
which actually invade the body and feed upon its 
tissues instead of living simply upon swallowed food. 
But it is not easy to strictly separate the two classes. 
The bacteria which cause diphtheria, for instance, 
do not really invade the body. They grow in the 
throat, attached to its walls, and are confined to this 
external location or to the* superficial tissues. It 
never enters any of the tissues of the body, although 
attached to the mucous membrane. It grows vigor- 
ously in this membrane, and there secretes or in some 
way produces extremely violent poisons. These 
poisons are absorbed by the body and give rise to 
the general symptoms of the disease. 

Much the same is true of the bacillus which causes 
tetanus or lockjaw. This is commonly inoculated 
into the flesh of the victim by a wound made with 
some object which has been lying upon the earth 
where the bacillus lives. The bacillus grows readily 
after being inoculated, but it is localized at the point 
of the wound, without invading the tissue to any ex- 
tent. It produces, however, during its growth, sev- 
eral poisons which have been separated and studied. 
Among them are some of the most violent poisons of 
which we have any knowledge. While the bacillus 
grows in the tissues around the wound it secretes 
these poisons, which are then absorbed by the body 
generally. Their effects produce the violent symp- 
toms of the disease. 

Of much the same nature is Asiatic cholera, which 
is produced by a bacillus which is able to grow rapidly 
in the bowels, and to a slight extent able to invade 
the tissues of the body. 

The next step takes us to the true parasites. Ty- 



phoid fever, for instance, is a disease produced by- 
bacteria which grow in the bowels, but which also 
invade the tissues more extensively than the cholera 
germs. They do not invade the body generally, how- 
ever, but become somewhat localized in special 
glands like the liver, the spleen, and perhaps a 
few others. 

A common example of a parasite is the tubercu- 
losis bacillus, the cause of consumption, scrofula, 
white swelling, lupus, etc. Although this bacillus is 
very common and is able to attack almost any organ 
of the body, it is usually very restricted in growth. 
It may become localized in a small gland, a single 
joint, a small spot in the lungs, or in the glands of 
the mesentery, the other parts of the body remaining 
free from infection. Not infrequently the whole 
trouble is thus confined to such a small locality that 
nothing serious results. But in other instances the 
bacilli may after a time slowly or rapidly distribute 
themselves from these centers, attacking more and 
more of the body until perhaps fatal results follow in 
the end. This disease is therefore commonly of very- 
slow progress. 

But the demonstrations of science do not all tend 
in the direction of alarm. Even after the bacteria 
get into the body it is by no means certain that they 
will give rise to disease. In fact, they have arrayed 
against them strong resisting forces of the human 
organism, endeavoring to destroy and expel them 
Many of them are rapidly killed, and sometimes they 
are all destroyed without being able to gain a foot- 
hold. In such cases no trouble results. In other 
cases the body fails to overcome the power of the in- 
vaders and they eventually multiply rapidly. In this 
struggle the success of the invaders is not necessarily 
a matter of numbers. They are simply struggling to 
get a position in the body where they can feed and 
grow. A few individuals may be entirely sufficient 
to seize such a foothold, and then these by multiply- 
ing may soon become indefinitely numerous. To 
protect itself, therefore, the human body must destroy 
every individual bacterium, or at least render them 
all incapable of growth. Their marvelous reproduc- 
tive powers give the bacteria an advantage in the 
battle. On the other hand, it takes time even for 
these rapidly multiplying beings to become suffi- 
ciently numerous to do injury. 

When this' time comes, the disease, whatever it 
may be, runs its course. It becomes commonly more 
and more severe until a crisis is reached. Then, un- 
less the poisoning is so severe that death occurs, the 
effects pass away, and recovery takes place. But 
why is not such disease always fatal ? That would 
seem the natural outcome of the triumph of the bac- 
terial host. It is beyond question that the body cells 
develop during the disease an antidote to the poison 
which the disease bacteria are producing. 

It seems to be settled that after the bacteria enter 
the body at some weak point, they have first a battle 
to fight with the resisting powers of the body, which 
appear to be partly biological and partly chemical. 
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These resisting powers are in many cases entirely 
sufficient to prevent the bacteria from obtaining a 
foothold. If the invading host overcome the resist- 
ing powers, then they begin to multiply rapidly, and 
take possession of the body or some part of it. They 
continue to grow until either the individual dies or 
something occurs to check their growth. After the 
individual develops the renewed power of checking 
their growth, recovery takes place, and the individual 
is then, because of these renewed powers of resist- 
ance, immune from a second attack of the disease 
for a variable length of time. Of course different 
cases differ much in their conditions, and no general 
outline will apply to all. 

From these premises and others which he cites in 
a most interesting way, the author reaches the con- 
clusion that " scientific medicine must turn its atten- 
tion toward the strengthening and stimulating of the 
resisting and curative forces of the body. It must 
be the physician's aim to enable the body to resist 
the poisons as well as possible and to stimulate it to 
re-enforce its resistant forces. Drugs have a 
place in medicine, of course, but this place is 
chiefly to stimulate the body to react against its 
invading hosts." 

But it is a satisfaction to know that as our friends, 
bacteria plays a vastly more important part in nature 
than they do as our enemies. Upon them the farrcer 
is dependent for the fertility of his soil and the pos- 
sibility of continued life in his crops. Upon them 
the dairyman is dependent for his flavors. Upon 
them important fermentative industries are depend- 
ent, and their universal powers come into action upon 
a commercial scale in many a place where we have 
little thought of them in past years. We must look 
upon them as agents ever 'at work, by means of which 
the surface of nature is enabled to remain fresh and 
green. Their power is fundamental, and their activi- 
ties are necessary for the continuance of life. A 
small number of the vast host, a score or two of 
species, unfortunately for us, find their most favor- 
able living place in the human body, and thus be- 
come human parasites. By their growth they develop 
poisons and produce disease. This small class of 
parasites are then decidedly our enemies. But, taken 
all together, we must regard the bacteria as friends 
and allies. Without them we should not have our 
epidemics, but without them we should not exist. 
Once in a while, indeed, they may sweep off a hun- 
dred or a thousand individuals ; but it is equally true 
that without them plant and animal life would be 
impossible on the face of the earth. 

— Good Housekeeping, 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

GOOD DEEDS. 

Good deeds are like the rich perfume, 

Of budding roses most divine ; 
They shed their sweetness in life's gloom 

And blossom in the dust of time. 

—Timothy Q. Whitcomh. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 



AT DAWN OP DAY. 

Unbroken silence, brilliant Eastern skies, 

Without a stirring leaf, 
Incense from celestial chalices, 

Afloat in mid-air brief, 
Giving to mortal sight and sense 

New beauties, rich and rare, 
To the thoughtful mind a moment 

For reverent praise and prayer ; 

Praise for our Great Creator, 

Prayer for our way-worn hours, 
Hope for fulfilled promises. 

Trust in benignant powers. 
Mid awe-inspiring silence. 

As night-shades pass away. 
New life in slow procession 

Proclaims the Dawn of Day. 

— Clark W, Bryan, 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPmO 

For Modest Beginning. 

III. 

DISH WASHING. 

OSSIBLY this homely work can 
be relieved of some irksome and 
objectionable features and can 
be rendered more congenial to 
refined sensibilities, and thus 
much will have been accom- 
plished by the reformer. So 
long as dishes are used and 
washed, a certain routine must 
be gone through with to pre- 
pare them for use again. But there are better 
and worse ways of doing this. 

First of all, the dishes must be made ready for the 
washing by the exercise of neatness, refinement and 
care. All scraps of food must find their way from 
the soiled dishes to the waste bucket. Every bit of 
loose matter should be scraped from the various 
dishes and each kind piled separately. 

It is a very simple matter to wash dishes when 
plates are upon plates, sauce dishes upon sauce 
dishes, others similarly arranged, and all free from 
particles which might float in the wash water. But 
we may well turn aside from the task when con- 
fronted by a confused mass of every kind of dish 
mingled with every kind of food. 

First of all then, let the glasses be set together 
within easy reach for the beginning. Let the cups 
and saucers free from dregs be piled next to these. 
Then the spoons and cleanest silver ; next the indi- 
vidual sauce and vegetable dishes in neat tiers. 
After these the various sizes of plates. Finally the 
vegetable dishes, meat platters and cooking vessels 
in the order mentioned. 

In the wash pan have hot suds, plenty of water 
and plenty of soap. In the rinsing pan plenty of 
clean, hot water. On the tea towel rack plenty of 
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fresh drying: towels. Close at hand a small, clean, 
strong dishcloth for washing the pieces. 

The reader who carefully follows all directions 
given in this article will find dish washing a pleasanter 
occupation than it is sometimes made. 

Wash the glasses in the hot suds. Rinse each in 
the clear hot water and turn bottom upwards to drain. 
Now^ before going further with the glasses, simply 
place all the small, finer, cleaner dishes, cups, 
saucers, tiny pitchers, etc., in the wash water. Then 
dry the glasses which have been draining a few mo- 
ments. Dry these on a perfectly clean drying towel, 
soft and free from lint. When dry, rub each one 
again with a still softer towel, used only for this 
polishing:, and the moment's use of this cloth will be 
amply repaid by the clearness and brilliancy given 
by the removal thus of the last bit of moisture, which 
otherwise would blur and streak the glassware. Put 
the glasses away in their proper places. 

Next return to the panful of small pieces and hot 
suds and it will be found that these articles, made 
ready for the washing as above directed, have had all 
else remaining on their surfaces, so softened by the 
few moments standing in the pan that they need only 
an occasional turn of the wash cloth to render them 
perfectly clean. Thus they may be rapidly trans- 
ferred from the wash pan to the rinse pan. Then 
quickly they should be turned bottom upwards to 
drain upon the sink or table. A moment's draining 
of very hot water will leave dishes almost perfectly 
dry and greatly lessen the time and effort of drying 
on towels. 

While these smaller articles are turned bottom up- 
wards to drain, place the plates and vegetable dishes 
in the wash pan, to which more hot suds has been 
added. It will be found that the small amount of 
time needed to place the plates and other pieces to 
soak in the dish pan has been sufficient to nearly dry 
the upturned dishes last washed. 

It is almost a pleasure to give the few touches of 
the towel needful to remove the few remaining drops 
of water from these cups and saucers and small 
pieces. But greater will be the satisfaction in return- 
ing to the wash pan to find that everything in the 
hot suds is as perfectly soaked as if it had been there 
for hours. And all this has been accomplished with 
no loss of time and with the addition of real pleasure 
in the thought that good taste and good sense trans- 
form all duties — even the humblest. 

Now put the plates through exactly the same proc- 
ess of washing, rinsing and turning up to drain that 
was followed for the dishes just dried. Then, again, 
put platters and baking dishes into the hot suds, 
which now should probably be a second panful, fiut 
then, when dishes are so neatly made ready, one pan- 
ful of wash water is sufficient for all. Follow the 
same routine till the last cooking vessel is wiped dry. 
A heavier, grayish linen drying towel is best suited 
to kettles and roasting pans and skillets. All these 
cooking vessels, all tin and wire articles should be 
placed on the stove for a final drying to prevent 



rusting. They will always seem cleaner thus treated. 
Last, wash out the drying towels in hot suds. 

A piece of sapolio will remove burnt stains fron* 
saucepans and tinware. If steel knives are used^ 
sapolio applied after each meal will usually be suffi- 
cient to brighten the steel without the use of the 
harder scouring brick. 

This is so much daintier, pleasanter method of 
" doing dishes " than the other way of first " washings 
off the rough" which untidy preparation makes 
necessary before washing dishes. So also it is nicer 
and speedier than the old way of washing all before 
drying any and handling cold dishes during the more 
tedious drying without draining. 

The busy woman of refinement and small means 
doing her own housework finds the evening dishes 
one thing too many, especially if the evening meal 
be dinner. So few dishes are used for breakfast, and 
these so seldom those employed for the evening meal, 
that there is no reason in the world why, neatly 
scraped and piled in small space, the evening dishes 
should not be set aside and washed at the morning- 
dish washing. But custom makes many its slaves* 
It will require but a few moments in the evening ta 
cleanse the silver and cooking utensils (both of these 
are injured by remaining over night unwashea), and 
it is such a comfort to set the others aside. The num- 
ber of moments added to the morning dish washings 
when the above method is followed is surprisingly 
small, and the few moments soaking in dish water 
before advised is enough for the dishes which ** stood 
over night," providing they were neatly made ready. 

Some housekeepers have a top like the top of a 
sewing machine made to turn over unsightly, un- 
washed dishes. which she wishes to leave till a more 
convenient time for cleansing. 

A kitchen stool on which to sit while washings 
dishes is a great boon to delicate women. 

The above suggestions are offered to refined 
women doing their own work, but are good teachings 

for the untrained servant. 

—Mrs, H, B. Bouldm. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

572. For insomnia, a light lunch, just before going^ 
to bed. 

573. Keeping the head cool and the feet warm. 

574. For a cough, lemon juice and sugar. 

575. Keeping the back, between the shoulder 
blades, well covered in winter. 

576. Never beginning a journey till breakfast has 
been eaten. 

577. For diarrhoea, white oak bark tea. 

578. For something in the eye, rubbing the other 
eye. 

579. For cold on the chest, rubbing in camphor 
gum dissolved in olive oil. 

Try again next month. 
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STTGOESTIONS FEOM THE NEW HOXTSEEEEPEB. 

She is good and she is thorough. 

And I " learn a thing or two " 
And— closed the literary den — 

I hearken to her counsels new. 

SHE TELLS THE COOK : 

TO try greasing the bread pan instead of 
sprinkling flour in it, before putting the 
bread to rise, previous to making it 
into loaves. 
That if meat has been allowed to 
stand a little too long before cooking, 
a slight sprinkling of sugar over it before taking it 
from the fire will remove the unpalatable taste. 

That a scant teaspoonful of sugar added to each 
pint of meatgravy or soups imparts a delicious flavor 
that cannot be obtained in any other way. 

To throw a little salt on the place, immediately, 
when anything has run over on the stove or in the 
oven, that makes a smoke. 

That if bread or cakfe cracks on the top while bak- 
ing, it is because the oven was too hot when it was 
put in; and the crust formed before the heat had 
caused the dough to expand. 

That fine middlings may be used for coarse bread 
instead of graham, and it will be found nearly as 
good and much cheaper. 

In making mush, to warm the pot slightly, and with 
a piece of clean muslin and some sweet lard, grease 
the bottom and sides, as this will in a measure pre- 
vent sticking. 

That it is necessary to cook tallow well before 
straining it, if it is desirable to make it hard. 

To try using celery seed in many of the recipes in 
which celery is called for as a flavoring, as this an- 
swers every purpose, is much more convenient to use, 
and can be procured at any time of the year. 

To try chopping the bread instead of kneading it 
so long ; to put plenty of flour on the bread board, 
and on the dough when it has been stirred as stiff as 
it is possible to stir it ; and then turn the bread often 
as it is chopped. 

SHE SAYS IT IS A MISTAKE: 

To have the boys grow up in ignorance of the 
proper methods of carving; that the boys in the 
home should take turns with each other and with the 
father in carving and waiting on the table ; and when 
they are older they will not appear so awkward if 
called upon for such services. 

To allow the children to do without napkins at the 
table ; they need not necessarily be fine and expen- 
sive, but they should be of good size and should be 
used properly. Bird's-eye linen may be bought by 
the yard and made up into good serviceable every- 
day napkins; and red-bordered napkins, with one 
side cut out for the neck, and bound with red tape, 
and the tape left at each end for strings, make good 
table bibs for the children. 

To use cobalt and other deadly poisons to exter- 
minate ants when there are little children in the 



home. A little cobalt mixed with one teaspoonful of 
sugar and water, placed in a saucer and set on one 
of the cupboard shelves is said to be sure death, to 
the ants, but the danger arising from having such 
deadly poisons in the pantry and cupboard is often 
worse than the original trouble. 

To bake too much bread at once; bake only 
enough to be eaten before it has an opportunity to 
become dry and stale. It is another mistake to cut 
so much that it becomes dry and sometimes wasted ; 
and still another to allow even the dryest pieces to 
go to waste, when there are so many ways of using 
the dried, rolled and sifted crumbs, in the daily 
cooking. 

To save chicken feathers for chair cushions, etc., 
unless they are thoroughly clean ; that they are much 
nicer if washed in plenty of water and then put 
through the wringer ; that they dry quickly after this 
process and are free from dust. 

CONCERNING THE LAMP CLEANING, SHE SAYS : 

That lamp burners may be kept bright by rubbing 
them with Bristol brick or dry ashes every time the 
lamps are cleaned. 

That when lamp burners become old they should 
be boiled occasionally ia strong saleratus water. Let 
them boil an hour, polish them and they will be as 
good as new and will not give trouble by causing a 
smoky light. 

That lamp chimneys are easily cleaned by holding 
them over the steam from a teakettle, then rubbing 
with a soft cloth and finally polishing with paper. 

That to keep the brass lamp bowls clean, a tea- 
spoonful of salt should be dissolved in the same 
quantity of vinegar ; this should be applied with a 
cloth, and after polishing the result will be very 
satisfactory. 

That lamp wicks will become clogged with the set- 
tlings from the kerosene unless cleaned occasionally ; 
it will be well to boil, dry, and trim them if they give 
a poor light ; and renew often— there is no economy 
in using short or dirty lamp wicks. 

SHE SAYS OF DISH WASHING: 

That it is a helpful practice to keep lye for the 
dish water ; to take a box of potash, dissolve it in a 
gallon of hot water, let it settle and drain off into a 
jug; a spoonful or two in the dish water will keep 
the dish cloths much nicer. 

That it is a good plan to use up scraps of soap in 
the dish washing. Drive nail holes in the lid and all 
around the bottom of a small can; place in this the 
scraps of soap, and shake in the dish water to 
form suds. 

That water is plenty, and it should be freely used 
on the dishes. That the corners of pans should be 
kept free from accumulations. That plenty of hot 
water and a knife should be used when cleansing 
kettles, pots and pans, and they will not become 
coated with grease, so that the hands will be soiled 
in using them. That rings of dirt should never be 
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left on cup, plates, and saucers, as it is a sure sign of 
carelessness. That plenty of clean dish cloths 
should be kept on hand, and a soiled, stiff one should 
never be used. 

SHE TELLS THE LAUNDRESS : 

That liquid bluing which never settles may be 
made by dissolving one ounce of Prussian blue and 
half an ounce of oxalic acid in a quart of cold rain 
water, and that the acid must be handled carefully, 
as it is a poison. 

To take paint out of linen by using potash thinned 
to the consistency of paint ; apply it with a brush, 
roll it up for a little while, then wash it off. 

That the printed letters may be removed from flour 
sacks by soaking them in buttermilk before washing. 

To stir starch smooth with a little soap suds, then 
pour boiling water over it until it is of the proper 
consistency; then add one teaspoonful of white 
sugar, and let it boil very slowly twenty minutes, and 
it will produce a fine gloss, and will not stick to 
the irons. 

That towels with handsome bright borders should 
never be boiled, nor left to stand in very hot water. 
That it is far better economy to use a larger number 
of towels than to use but one or two, and get them so 
badly soiled that very vigorous rubbing is necessary 
to get them clean. 

That a good washing soap may be made from the 
following recipe, the ingredients costing one dollar 
for fifty pounds. Ten pounds of hard soap cut into 
small pieces, four ounces of borax, three ounces of 
sulphate of soda; dissolve in five gallons of soft 
water. When dissolved let it cool, then put it into a 
wooden firkin or tub. This will make fifty pounds 
of thick soap, and one pound will do a large wash- 
ing. The soap may be dissolved in hot water and 
used as soft soap ; and it will be much less trouble 
than the usual soft soap making. 

To make "Chinese shirt polish" by taking one 
ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of guni arabic, one 
ounce of borax, two and one-half ounces of glycerine 
and one pint of water. To dissolve the spermaceti, 
gum arabic and borax in three ounces of alcohol, 
add the glycerine and water, bottle and cork. To 
every pint of boiled starch add two tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture. 

FOR THOROUGH KITCHEN CLEANING SHE CLAIMS : 

That zinc may be quickly cleaned by washing first 
with soap and water, and wiping dry, then rub thor- 
oughly with a cloth saturated with kerosene, and 
polish until the entire surface is shining. 

That dampened newspapers torn in bits and scat- 
tered over the dusty kitchen carpet will take up the 
dust and dirt better than salt or tea grounds. 

That if there is no sink in the kitchen, instead of 
filling bread pans, oatmeal kettles and dishes of that 
kind with water, that they may soak before they are 
washed ; an easier way is to wet them thoroughly and 



turn them upside down on a flat surface. In a little 
while they can be cleaned easily, thus saving the 
trouble of carrying water to be poured into them, 
only to be poured out again and carried away. 

That stove blacking mixed with soap and water 
will produce a finer polish and stick better than 
when mixed with clear water. 

That when the stove is burned red, and the black- 
ing won't stick to it, a little fat fried from salt pork 
put into the water in which the blacking is dissolved 
will prove helpful. 

That the best way to brighten copper is to rub 
hard with a woolen cloth dipped in a strong solutiou 
of oxalic acid, then rub off with a dry cloth, and, be- 
fore it dries, rub briskly with silver powder, being 
very careful of the acid, as it is a poison. 

That it should not be considered an* economy of 
time or an indication of cleanliness to wash the dish 
towels out each time after using them. Towels so 
treated soon acquire a dinginess that is not removed 
by boiling. That it is best to have a quantity of 
them, put them in with the soiled clothes when they 
become dingy, and wash and boil them with the rest ; 
and as a consequence the dish towels will always be 
white, soft, fresh and sweet. 

WHAT IS SAID OF THE CARE *OF HANDS THAT ARE 
ROUGHENED BY HOUSEWORK: 

That the science of cleaning the hands is a 
simple matter after all, when their requirements are 
understood. 

That the first necessity in the care of the hands is 
to keep them white and clean. 

That for the roughest of the housework, as much 
as is possible should be done in gloves. 

That with the determination to do so, it will be 
surprising how few of these daily occupations cannot 
be literally " Handled with gloves." 

That the difference in the texture of the skin, and 
the ability to cleanse it, will amply repay the house- 
wife for the sacrifice of her old gloves and prejudices. 

That, as a rule, for washing the hands, neither very 
hot nor very cold water should be used. 

That there are exceptions, of course, and occa- 
sional necessity for extremes, but that tepid water 
should be the usual immersion. 

That a few drops of ammonia or a small quantity 
of borax may be added to soften the water. 

That a convenient way in which to use the latter is 
to make a solution of borax and water, which may be 
kept in a bottle and added, a few drops at a- time, to 
the bathing water. 

That this method is much more convenient and 
neater than keeping the borax in powder form about 
the washstand or sink. 

That ground mustard is excellent for cleansing the 
hands after having handled strong smelling .sub- 
stances. And, after having the hands a long time 
in water, rub with a little vinegar or lemon juice, 

and then with oatmeal. 

— Phebe Westcott Humphreys, 
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ONLY A PIN. 
The Story of Its Cre&tiom. 

SMALL, sparkling bit of metal was 
lying exposed upon the sidewalk. 
But as Peter stooped to pick it up, 
his sister drew him along, impa- 
tiently exclaiming, " Don't stop for 
that, when we are in a hurry ! It is 
only a pin, and the world is full of 
them." But the alert boy had se- 
cured his prize, and turning it in his 
grasp surveyed it curiously. It was 
not the first pin he had ever seen, 
as might be supposed, from the fact 
that he was scrutinizing it so closely ; but the remark 
of his sister has awakened unusual interest. 

" I know a pin is a pin," he mused, " that the world 
is full of them, and that you can get ever and ever 
and ever so many for a cent; but where do they 
all come from and where do they all go to } " 

"Why don't you ask Uncle Robert, if you want 
to know so much about a wee pin? He used to 
make them." 

"Oh, sis, there's the band 1 Come on, or we shall 
lose the fun ! " and apparently all thoughts of pins or 
anything else in the world but the sport before them 
were driven from the boy's mind by the resonant 
trombone blasts of the village musicians. 

But days afterward, standing beside his mechanic 
uncle, the boy learned more about the making of pins 
than he had ever before cared to ascertain. And 
this was the story which he heard, in its material 
substance : 

Pins are made by machinery, so rapidly that one 
could not count the product of a single machine as it 
falls in a ceaseless shower from the steel fingers. 
This machine was the invention of a Massachusetts 
man, by whom it was taken to England for patent — 
largely, it is supposed because he failed to receive 
encouragement enough in his own country to justify 
making it a distinctively American invention. But 
that was many years ago— things are different now. 
When it was found that the machine was a gratifying 
success, " experts " were sent to England to secure an 
idea of the invention, which they succeeded in 
doing, and thus the manufacture of pins by machin- 
ery was brought back to the United States where 
it originated. 

The metal used for making ordinary pins is an alloy 
of two parts of copper to one of zinc, which, as the 
first step, is cast into ingots about six feet in length, 
three inches wide, and half as thick. These bars are 
first rolled into sheets about an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, which have to be annealed or softened by 
heating and slow cooling several times during the 
process of rolling. When the required thinness has 
been attained, the sheets are passed through slitting 
rolls, by which they are cut into rods one-eighth of 
an inch square. 



The process of drawing into wire, which follows, 
does not differ materially from wire drawing in 
general. One end of the rod is pointed so that it will 
pass through a round hole in the draw plate. The 
pointed end of the rod is grasped by a pair of power- 
ful nippers, connected with a revolving reel ; the rod 
is drawn through the hole, coming out on the other 
side a round wire, somewhat smaller in diameter than 
was the rod, but yet much larger than it can be used 
for pin making. The wire is then heated on the reel, 
and annealed, after which it is passed through a 
second hole, smaller than the first. It is then an- 
nealed again and drawn yet smaller, and so on until 
the required size has been reached. 

The wire is now straightened by drawing it through 
a series of small straightening rolls, alternately set 
horizontally and vertically. Then it is wound on a 
large reel which is hung over the piu-making machine, 
and is ready for manufacture. The wire, caught by 
a pair of rollers, is drawn into the machine, and sim- 
ultaneously cut to the proper length for a pin. Two 
little raps from a cam and toggle, and the head has 
been perfectly formed on one end of the wire. A 
steel finger which seems to be connected with a brain 
somewhere, so perfectly does it do its appointed 
work, puts the headed blank on a wheel, and it is 
carried down between two revolving steel disks, one 
of which turns faster than the other, so that the pin 
is turned around as it travels on its way. Four re- 
volving files, at this stage of the manufacture, give 
the pin a point, " quicker than a wink," and an emery 
belt gives the first polish. All of this is done with 
such rapidity that the pins fall from the machine at 
the rate of i6o a minute or more, according to the 
speed given the machine, dropping into a hopper, 
whence they are taken to the tinning room. 

The first process in the tinning room is to put the 
pins into a large iron barrel, in which they are re- 
volved in sawdust, to remove the oil and dirt which 
are inseparable from the pin-making machine. After 
tumbling about for ten minutes they are thoroughly 
scoured, and are ready for tinning. This is done by 
boiling them for four hours in a specially prepared 
solution of pure tin, after which they are washed in 
warm soapsuds, given another whirling in the saw- 
dust, and are then ready for sticking into papers. 

The sticking of the pins is also done by machine, 
and there is no less ingenuity displayed in its opera- 
tion than in that of the pin-making machine. The 
pins are fed from a hopper by means of an inclined 
steel plate, running down little grooves to what may 
be called a feeding plate. The paper is taken from a 
roll, passes down and is crimped. As soon as this 
operation is completed, a row of pins is pressed into 
the paper, which moves on till the allotted number 
have been received, when the paper is cut of! and 
another process is begun. The number of pins which 
a single factory of even ten machines will thus turn 
out in a year will be shown by a little computation to 
be simply astonishing— yet they all go somewhere. 

— Newton Norton, 
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^'A COTTAGE/^ 

What is a " Cottage ? '' the teacher asked, 
And the student hung his head, 
But turned unto his lexicon 
And fluently then said: 
" A small house, a cot, a hut ; 
Formerly restricted to a mean habitation, but 
Now applied to any small, pretty home," 
This side of eternity's kingdom come. 

This is what a " Cottage '' was once, 
But obsolete now to the veriest dunce. 
A " Cottage " at Newport, at Lenox, and so on, 
Is simply a ground plat for fashion to grow on, 
For folly and frippery, for sinning and shame, 
Of modern existence " where no one's to blame ; '* 
To blame, why of course not ; how very absurd 
That anv one should dare to use such a word. 

A " Cottage," a castle, a palace, a place. 
Where home and home life are without a trace. 
Where money-bag fools, by showing their chink, 
Are welcome, and honored as quick as a wink. 

A " Cottage," why bless your old-fashioned soul, 

Is a parlor, a kitchen, a servant's hall goal, 

A ball room, a billiard room and a closet for wine, 

A breakfak room, supper room and lunch room so fine. 

Pretentious, elaborate, grand dining halls. 

Reception rooms in which to receive a few " calls," 

Libraries, guest rooms, a dozen or more 

Sleeping rooms, running up a full score. 

A " Cottage " at seaside, or on mountain top. 
Is where mosquitoes revel and hop, 
Where scantily-clothed virgins run into the swim, 
With the well-defined purpose of catching a Him, 
Or to climb dizzy heights and scale mountain tops, 
• Determined to do something great without stops. 

By a gaudy display of limbs and low necks. 

To the lecherous gaze of old men in specs, 

Who have run the long rounds of vice, sin and slum. 

While a virtuous family have waited at home, 

For a husband and father, a deacon, a lie, 

Too often a " pastor," who lives rather high, 

And dotes on his "sisters" either single, or in pairs. 

Who, when caught, " confesses " with grave pious airs. 
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Oh, summer sojourner, whether stupid or witty, 
Whether going out of either country or city, 
, When you come to the " change " that every one needs. 
And go forth in search of a place of good deeds. 
Look well to your ways, lest the siren*s sweet song, 
Ostensibly right, but assuredly wrong. 
Where flirting, and dancing and drinking are piayed, 
And preaching and praying are brought to the aid 
.Of the summer siesta, the game and the route. 
Look well at the hour, and what you are about. 

The trap is well baited with glorified cheese. 
To charm, to emblazon, the fancy to please. 
It may be on divan, on the way down to hell, 
It may be in mansions of charm and of " spell," 
It may be where vice lingers loving and long, 
It may be in the farce of the sacredest song. 
It may be where paterfamilias go wild. 
In reciting the virtues of a sweet, darling child, 
Then throws her in front of the Juggernaut*s feet, 
In the effort of purse-strings the leper to greet. 

Oh maiden, Oh matron. Oh parents. Oh child. 
Before taking a leap into the dark waters wild. 
Look well to your steps, on your summer life days. 
Pass quietly by he who preaches and prays. 
With eyes closed to the Lord and open to those 
Who wear nothing but measures of the finest of clothes, 
In the ways of fashion, of folly and pelf. 
Enabling each sinner to take care of oneself. 

Oh maiden, Oh matron, Oh parents, pray pause. 
Take heed for a moment to natural laws. 
Let sirens sing on, let hell open wide. 
Call a halt at the place where others have died, 
Turn back at the doors of " The Cottage " of fame. 
Turn back at the doors of the gambler and game, 
Turn back where stands shame-faced objects in sight, 
The glittering of glass, the glare of gay light. 
Where pillows of down the passions invite. 
Turn back and bid *' The Cottage " Good night. 

Good night to " The Cottage," the haven, the hall, 
Good night to the drarfl shop, the popular ball, 
Where virtue meets vice, and whirl in the dance, 
The latter asleep or at least in a trance, 
From which to awake when the end draweth nigh. 
And the Angel of Death and Destruction go by. 
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TOO LATE. 

There cometh a time, there cometh an hour, 
There cometh a moment of God-given power, 
When the soul sits in silence and sorrow to wait 
While the wall hand-writing man writes, " Too Late ; " 

When the hand-book of Fate is thrown open wide, 
When the passer-by brings no companion or guide. 
Sad, sad, at the last, at an iron-bound gate, 
To find only this hand- writing placard, "Too Late." 

--Clark JV, Bryan. 

Original in Good Housekeeping. 

CARVmO. 

Some Helpful Saggeitiong for ThaalcBgiying—and Other 

Oeoaiioni. 

NLY the expert "hails with 
delight " the call to carve 
at table, whether the duty 
pertains to fish, or flesh, 
or fowl. To be sure, each 
involves perplexities pe- 
culiar to itself, but aU are 
annoying when the carver 
is conscious that critical 
eyes are following his awk- 
ward and embarrassed 
movements. Yet any person with ordinary skill may 
equip himself to win credit in the position, by giving 
a little preliminary thought and study to the several 
operations. The whole matter is capable of orderly 
and successful conduct ; but he who trusts to luck or 
chance is certain to come to confusion. 

The first requisite — ^beyond something to carve— is 
a proper knife. This should be of the best steel, and 
with a blade not too large. The extra size is seldom 
or never needed, and is quite often a hindrance rather 
than a help, especially where the work must be per- 
formed within a limited space. The knife should 
have a keen edge, and having been well sharpened 
in advance it will need no further attention during 
an ordinary dinner. Should it require sharpening, 
let it be taken from the table, and preferably from 
the room, as the operation is not only inelegant, 
but often decidedly unpleasant to persons of sensi- 
tive nerves. 

Care should be taken to have a platter of sufficient 
size to accommodate the fowl or joint that is to be 
carved and to leave room for the slices which will be 
cut off ; if this cannot be done, a spare plate or small 
platter should be provided for that purpose. The 
carver should take into account the number of per- 
sons to be served, and mentally calculate the amount 
which will be required for one generous serving. 
This should be cut at once, and the remainder of the 
stock should be left in the best possible condition for 
subsequent use. If additional servings are desired, 
it is better to carve for them as needed. This not 
only saves the appearance of furnishing a guest's 
plate from the remaining fragments of the feast 
proper, but gives an opportunity to carve especially 
to meet the preference of the person to be served. 



The quality of observation is one of the greatest 
of aids to the man or woman who would carve suc- 
cessfully and deftly. Given proper tools, carving is 
not a task requiring the exercise of any special 
amount of strength, and the lightest handed woman 
can carve as rapidly and gracefully as the strongest 
man, provided she understands the proper manage- 
ment of the knife and fork. In the case of fowls, for 
instance, it is of the greatest importance to be able 
to reach the joints surely and accurately. 

In Europe, where the business of carving is made 
a study, in contrast to the happy-go-lucky methods 
of America, a preliminary dissection of fowls is re- 
quired, the meat being used for any appropriate 
fricassee or compote. In this way, the position of 
each joint can be accurately determined and actual 
experiment will show just how to direct the knife in 
order to certainly produce the desired effect. Where 
this is not feasible, the carver should notice in just 
what manner the first cut is made, and in what re- 
spect it fails to be right. The next attempt can then 
be modified accordingly. Practical study of this 
kind will be found much more helpful than any num- 
ber of pictured illustrations. 

Children, and especially boys, should be taught the 
use of carving implements. Not only is this desir- 
able in anticipation of the time when it will become 
a necessity in their own affairs, but it may chance at 
any time, in the home life, that the son or daughter 
may be called to take the position of the father or 
mother during temporary absence or illness of the 
parent. In France, to quote again the customs of 
Continental Europe, each boy is required to take his 
turn in cutting and serving the meats at table, as soon 
as he is strong enough to handle the knife and tall 
enough to reach the joint or fowl. Sometimes he 
stands upon a broad stool made for the purpose, and 
is especially proud of that distinction— in case it is 
coupled with success in his attempts. 

It is desirable to watch the efforts of a skillful 
carver, though a casual observer will not become 
especially accomplished in that way unless the 
reasons which direct certain movements are under- 
stood. But it is the height of unkindness to closely 
observe an unskilled person, and most of all to make 
comments, or offer suggestions or assistance. 

Supposing the fowl to be carved is a turkey (and 
one is always anxious to do full justice to this typical 
American bird of the feast). The bird is placed 
upon its back, on an ample platter, and so arranged 
that its neck comes toward the left hand of the 
carver. That person will find his labor much easier 
if he stands at the task, though a sitting position is 
allowable if the seat is high enough to give ready 
command of ^the scene of operations. 

As the first movement, the fork is thrust as deep 
as it will go into the highest part of the breast of the 
turkey as it lies on its back, the tines passing down 
each side of the ridge of the bone. This is for the 
purpose of holding the fowl, alone ; it is a mistaken 
idea that the fork is to be used in connection with or 
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as a supplement to the knife. The latter, properly 
handled, will take care of its work. It is first drawn 
with a deep cut close in between the side and the leg 
next the carver. This will almost, if not quite, strike 
the joint, and as the leg is slightly bent away from 
the body the joint will be exposed. With a deft 
movement the knife is passed through the joint and 
the outside flesh, so that the severed member drops 
upon the platter. If the entire bird is to be used, 
the leg on the other side is cut away in the same 
manner ; if only a portion is to be used for the pres- 
ent meal, the further side is left intact until wanted. 

The wings are the next point of attack. The knife 
is to be held almost parallel with the body of the 
fowl, the edge downward, and the cut is made through 
the point of the shoulder, aiming directly at the 
joint. If the position of the knife was correct at the 
start, and a direct cut was made, the blade will pass 
directly through the joint, and without an effort the 
wing will drop upon the platter. If it is necessary 
to remove these pieces, the wings should be lifted 
by the knife, while the legs may be taken up in the 
same way, or by the fingers grasping the exposed 
lower end of the bone. The fork is not to be re- 
moved from the breast till the carving has been fin- 
ished ; its office is simply that of a handle. 

The wings having been disposed of, the breast 
nearest the carver is attacked, being cut into very 
thin slices, with the knife slanting slightly toward 
the wings, so as to give to each slice a bit of the 
crisp outside. The cuts are made downward, begin- 
ning near the neck, and with a keen knife, directed 
by a little experience, very delightful results may be 
obtained. Each piece, as it is severed, will fall into 
position, making a handsome pile. After the other 
side has been treated in like manner, if that is to be 
done, the knife is inserted between the breast bone 
and the wishbone, the latter being cut away, with a 
nice bit of white meat attached. This opens the 
way to the dressing in that portion of the fowl, while 
simply cutting away the skin at the rear gives access 
to the remainder. The wings and legs are cut apart 
at the joints, and if the fowl is of any considerable 
size, slices are cut from the thigh section and gener- 
ally a single slice from the drumstick. 

Nothing now remains but to break up the skeleton, 
which is seldom done at table, though it is well to in- 
clude the mode of operation against a time of need. 
First the breastbpne is removed, by raising its peak 
with the fork, and turning it over toward the neck, 
near the base of which it is disjointed. The neck 
itself can be separated at one of its lower joints, and 
only "breaking the back" remains. This is done 
about three inches above the tail— and the task has 
been completed— nothing very difficult about it, after 
all ! It should be added that no carving can be done 
neatly and perfectly unless the cooking has been 
properly watched. If the meat is overdone it will 
crumble and fall away, even before the keenest 
blade ; while if it is not cooked sufficiently the cut- 
ting will be done with greater difficulty. 



Chickens and fowls, if large, are carved in the 
same manner as turkeys, with such modifications as 
their size demands ; but if small they should be cut 
up before cooking, or at least before being brought 
to table. 

Next in importance, perhaps, is the carving of a 
rib roast of beef. This, on being removed from the 
oven, is placed on a hot dish with the ribs downward. 
If the roasting has formed a hard crust on the top of 
the meat, pass the blade of the knife under and cut 
it away, so as to permit easy cutting into slices. 
Stick in the fork lengthwise on top of the roast, near 
the edge, hold it firmly in the left hand, and with the 
large, sharp knife in the right hand cut carefully 
straight down the rib bones, in even slices about a 
quarter of an inch thick. Hold up all of the slices 
together, and cut gently underneath, separating 
them from one another ; arrange nicely on the dish, 
and serve. 

In carving a leg of lamb or mutton, about two- 
thirds of the meat will be found on one side of the 
main bone. This part of the meat, if properly 
cooked, should always be good and tender. Take 
hold of the bone where it protrudes from the small 
end of the leg, and hold the leg upright on the plate. 
Close to the bone cut the meat down in the most 
generous sections possible, and detach it from the 
joint altogether. These sections are then sliced off 
at right angles to the original cut. This will be 
found an easier and neater way than attempting to 
slice the meat directly from the leg, although what 
remains after the first large cut may be removed in 
that manner, as the position of the bones is then dis- 
closed, and the work can be done quite satisfactorily. 
It should be borne in mind that the best slices are 
obtained from the center of the leg, and the next 
best from the broad end. 

In most other lines of carving the nature of the 
article to be served will indicate the method of opera- 
tion. To carve a loin of veal or mutton, for instance, 
begin at the small end and cut the ribs apart. A sir- 
loin of beef should be placed on the platter with the 
undercut underneath. Thin-cut slices are to be 
taken from the side next the carver, then turn over 
the roast and carve from underneath, serving a por- 
tion of each. 

There are three general methods of carving a ham : 
First, by cutting long, delicate slices through the 
thick fat down to the bone ; second, by running the 
point of the knife in the circle in the middle and cut- 
ting thin, circular slices ; and third, and most eco- 
nomical, by commencing at the knuckle and 
slicing upward. 

— MrSf Arthur Stanley. 



Home ! How deep a spell that little word contains ! It 
is the circle in which our purest, best affections move and 
consecrate themselves, the hive in which, like the indus- 
trious bee, youth garners the sweets and memories of life 
for age to meditate and feed upon ! It is childhood's 
temple and manhood's shrine^the ark of the past and 
the future — Uhland. 
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SUNSET GATES AJAR. 
To-night, as I sat by my window, 

When the west was all agleam 
With that strange and wonderful splendor 

That is fleeting as a dream— 
I thought that the hands of the angels 

Had flung open Heaven's gateway wide ; 
And I caught a glimpse of the glory 

From the hills on the other side. 

Is it not a beautiful fancy 

This sunset thought of mine, 
That the gates of Heaven are always 

Flung open at day's decline ? 
That those whose day is ended 

Of earthly woes and ills, 
May pass to the morning sunshine 

That dwells on the heavenly hills ? 

Tnen for me the sunset gateway 

Shall at day*s decline unclose, 
And I pass in through its portals 

To that long and sweet repose, 
I know that I shall remember, * 

In that city so fair and far. 
My strange and beautiful fancy 

Of the sunset gates ajar. 

Perhaps while I sat there dreaming 

Of the gateway in the west. 
Some poor soul went through its portals 

To a long and endless rest ; 
Passed through the sunset gateway 

To that " city paved with gold "— 
Passed into the new life's gladness 

To be no longer old. 

— Frank C. Holliday, 



Original in Good Housbkebping. 

GRASSES AND MOSSES. 
Some Saggeetions as to What to Do with Them for Adorn- 
ment and Preeeryation. 

HE florists' windows are gleaming: 
now with gay little baskets made 
of mosses and grasses and dif- 
ferent kinds of grain. The 
meadows and marshes and 
pastures, the overgrown fence- 
rows and the edges of water- 
courses, are equally rich in their 
"Autumn Opening" and far 
more interesting. It is true that 
the florist's dye pot has so dis- 
guised our modest friend, 
timothy, and given him such a 
bright red coat that we hardly know him, perched 
up so brazen behind the plate glass window. And 
how ridiculous it would be to pay twenty-five cents 
for him, take him home and put him in our parlor to 
cheer us with his presence when old Boreas whistles 
around the corner, and we fain would have a visible 
reminder of the halcyon days of summer. We can 
not say that we ever knew him in such gaudy attire, 
for it was in his everyday clothes that we admired 
him so, standing with hundreds of his companions 
and giving such a charming touch of yellow-green to 
a bit of landscape. Let us go and gather him in his 



native wildness, and his neighbors, too, who have 
doubtless by this time sown their wild oats and can 
be relied upon to remain unchanged henceforth. 
The feathery plumes of pampas grass are all that we 
see in the florist's window that we care to pay money 
for. They come from California, and altliough we 
would much prefer to gather them with our own hands, 
alas! our "environment" does not seem to include 
all the desires of the human heart. So we step inside 
and find that they range in price from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar each, that they come in their 
natural color, a pale yellow, and in red, blue, green, 
pink and deep yellow — the colored ones being the 
higher priced. We can imagine the fine effect they 
must produce growing on their native plains, per- 
haps waving in the soft breezes of that delightful 
clime. Although our native turf produces no grass 
so showy, yet there are many that can be so arranged 
as to have a similar effect, and more suitable perhaps 
for a modest sitting room or parlor. Do not the 
pampas plumes sometimes remind you of the plumes 
on a hearse ? 

Florists do not make use of many native grasses or 
mosses, their entire stock often being imported. The 
Agrastis^ a fine delicate grass the seed pods of which 
are almost infinitesimal, which is never dyed ; the dif- 
ferent Brizas (large, small and medium), the feather 
grass (Stipa pennatd), sea oats, cape flowers, and many 
other varieties are brought from Erfurt, Germany. 
These come in their natural colors, semi-bleached 
and dyed, and are sold by the pound. Assorted 
grasses can also be bought the same way. Even 
graift, wheat, oats, barley, are imported bleached 
and dyed. Cannot a business opening for women be 
deduced from this fact that all these beautiful things 
are brought from a foreign country? 

Growing all around us, free for the gathering are 
most beautiful grasses, odd forms of pods and fruit 
and even flowers, like those airy blossoms from the 
seed pod of the milkweed, called fairy flowers. If 
some enterprising lady would possess herself of the 
requisite information as to bleaching and dyeing, 
which doubtless can be had without money, and 
would make a study of mother earth during the 
month of September, it seems that success would 
surely wait at her door. 

Imported grasses and grain range in price from 
fifty cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
pound, the natural color being the lowest priced. 
The moss used by florists as a background for their 
many designs is put up in bales, like hay, and is 
pressed in a hay press. It also comes ready dyed 
and is quite inexpensive. Florida gray moss, so 
beautiful for house decoration, is seldom to be had 
before the middle of October, as it cannot be handled 
in warm weather. Princess pine (Lycopodiuni)^ not 
before November. Ground pine, sold so commonly 
on the streets, later on. The white wintergreen or 
boxberry, a little woody creeper found in old woods, 
and having the peculiarity of always running north- 
ward, is exquisite for Christmas decoration. It has a 
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little white berry, about the size of a checkerberry, 
and tastes like it. 

Some kinds of grasses are better pressed than dried 
in any other way, especially those in which the seed 
vessels are so delicately attached to the stems that 
when the seeds are dry the slightest touch scatters 
all and leaves thp stems bare. Gather them before 
the seeds are dry, when they are turned a yellowish 
l)rown and gently, with thumb and finger, press the 
sprays apart just enough to show their beauty of 
:shape, and close the book quickly so they may not 
return to their natural clusters. Do not put as much 
weight upon them as you would upon leaves or ferns, 
and give them more time to dry. In this way they 
are much nicer for backgrounds or for wall bouquets, 
but not so nice for baskets, as their flattened appear- 
ance is then more conspicuous. 

For these, such grasses are better prepared in this 
way. Before the seeds are dry enough to drop out dip 
in a dye made of the liquid colors now to be had in 
any drug store, chrome yellow, carmine, emerald, or 
any color the fancy desires. Before actually dry dust 
with any kind of white powder, to give them a soft 
effect. The dye glues the seeds in their delicate 
cells, and consequently preserves the fullness of 
nature. Yet the color always carries with it the idea 
•of arranged cheek and cannot be said to be as nice 
as the natural shades. The artistic eye recoils as 
much at the sight of painted grasses as of painted 
flowers. If it was only sought to imitate nature and 
go no further, that would be well enough. Do you 
iver see as heightened colors on the hillside as you 
do in the florist's window ? 

For grain, if the shade of the dye is natural, and 
a dust of silver flake is used an effect of glistening 
dew is produced which is very pretty. Usually suf- 
ficient color can be given to winter bouquets by 
adding everlasting flowers, of which there is a large 
variety, although few are hardy enough to be grown 
successfully without great care. It is the nature of 
these flowers to dry themselves, and the only atten- 
tion needed is to gather them before the seeds 
are thoroughly ripe, for then they have passed 
their prime. 

A cardboard panel covered with velvet or satin or 
plush, upon which is fastened a bouquet of grasses 
mingled with delicate ferns and everlastings, is a 
lovely ornament for the wall. So is a wooden plaque, 
or even the wooden plate in which butter is sometimes 
«ent home from the grocer's, covered on both sides 
with pale blue satin, the edges neatly stitched to- 
gether and covered with a silk cord the same shade 
of blue, in the center a scollop shell, the upper 
edge slightly raised over cotton wool and filled 
with delicate sprays of mosses and lichens found in 
the woods, on rotten logs and rail fences and in low 
wet places. Pick the mosses apart and select the 
•daintiest sprigs, mixing them in the bouquet to suit 
the eye. If glue is used the hand must be extremely 
delicate to do the work well. A needle and thread 
is better. 



A small square of cardboard may be covered with 
pale blue velvet or plush, upon which is fastened a 
similar basket of lichens, put on diagonally the width 
of the basket from point to point. Attach a silk cord 
to hang up by, wrap in tissue paper and tuck in your 
little daughter's Christmas stocking. 

Figures of animals can be made of lichens on card- 
board, but as this must be done with glue, it requires 
great nicety of touch to be successful. A kennel of 
birch bark, with a dog's head of lichens, protruding, 
some foliage of grasses and minute pressed ferns 
with the sky in water colors and the ground in 
mosses, is a picture not only beautiful but unique. 
A few feathery sprays of grass with long stems are 
pretty fastened on door panels, mirrors, picture 
frames, easels, etc. 

Vases and baskets should be fitted with fine and 
very dry white sand, in which the stems are placed 
so a crowded effect may not be given. 

It is a lady's own handiwork which makes her 
home pretty and infests it with an individuality as 
much her own as the hat or gown she wears. In a 
nice little sitting room in my mind's eye, under the 
portrait of a child, two little worn shoes rest on a 
bracket. " Don't they look like him," the mother 
asks me as her eyes fill with tears, " Yes," I answer, 
" But no more than your parlor looks like you." If 
our tidies and tablecloths and pillow-shams are 
all the prettier because we made them, I suppose it 
is because they are fairly bristling with hopes and 
wishes, and may be tears sown in with floss and 
crewels. If the tinsel on my bouquet of timothy, 
brings to your mind the fragrant dewy breath of 
June, it is an equally precious reminder to me of love 
and tears. 

— Anne Bryant 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

SLICKISMS; OR, YANKEE PHIL0S0PH7. 
From ' ' The Olockmaker. ** By Judge HalibnrtoiL 

It ain^t them that stare the most that see the best, 
I guess. 

It's better never to wipe a child's nose at all, I guess, 
than to wring it off. 

When you've too many irons in the fire, some on 'em 
will get stone cold, and t'other ones will get burnt, and so 
they'll never be no good in natur'. 

Society is something like a barrel of pork. The meat 
that's at the top is sometimes not as good as that that's a 
little grain lower down; the upper and lower ends are 
plaguy apt to have a little taint in 'em, but the middle, is 
always good. 

It's in politics as in racin', every thing depends upon a 
fair start. If you are off too quick, you have to pull up 
and turn back agin, and your beast gets out of wind and 
is baffled; and if you lose in the start, you h'a'nt got a 
fair chance arterwards, and are plaguy apt to get jockeyed 
in the course. 
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THE FASHION IN TABLEWARE. 
'* Odd and Eyen,*' and Up-to-Date. 

S there to be found a house- 
keeper who is not interested 
in table furnishings? She 
would be a curiosity far 
greater than the .famous 
What-is-it! Women can be 
found who can withstand the 
allurements of milliner and 
dressmaker, who can pass 
unmoved through the most 
tempting display of color and 
style, who cannot resist the 
witching grace of color and 
form when confined to an 
article designed for table use. Never before were 
table furnishings so enticing. It is no longer neces- 
sary to purchase a " set I " Those who bought before 
this day of artistic conception can add to their pos- 
sessions odd pieces that will add greatly to the 
beauty of their table furniture. 

Cups and saucers are shown in infinite variety of 
shape, color, and design. The bowl-shaped cup is 
preferred by many of the best authorities, while 
others choose those that have almost straight sides. 
Especial attention is given to after-dinner coffee 
cups. They are to be found in almost every imagi- 
nable shape, and with all sorts of quaint and 
fanciful suggestions in form and decoration. 
Shell-shaped saucers have cups following the idea 
of the shell as nearly as possible, the handles being 
in the form of smaller shells of various sorts. A 
popular handle is a pair of butterfly wings very 
slightly spread. 

Bronzed handles are popular, and although not a 
novelty, are seen upon some of the finest of the 
new designs. Some handles appear like forked or 
irregular branches of trees. They are cut squarely 
off, having little projecting twigs, very odd-looking 
and pretty. There are also cups and saucers with 
raised enamel, and fine vine patterns that are among 
the most popular of the current styles. This relief 
work, however, is seriously objected to by sensitive 
persons, as the contact of spoon or fork with an 
uneven surface is thought to be somewhat trying to 
people of delicate nerves. Such persons will do 
well to select dishes that show relief only on the 
edges or the outside. 

Salad sets are brought out both in square and 
oblong-square shapes, the plates in either being per- 
fectly square or round, according to fancy, or square 
with a small portion of each corner cut off. Other 
styles are oblong or half deep, with round or octagon 
plates. The styles in fruit or berry sets number 
scores, each one rivaling the other in beauty of form, 
pattern, and quality of decoration. 

Special attention seems to have been given to this 
department of tableware, and with happiest results. 



Some housekeepers disregard all ideas of matching- 
in these sets, and select a large, deep bowl of fine 
cut glass, with some of the choice fancy wares. 
There are shell porcelain dishes for serving the fruit 
that are extremely pretty with these cut glass bowls. 
They are made with raised patterns, and appear as 
though set with jewels, so brilliant are the colorings 
of the flowers and foliage. Ice cream sets are some- 
what more conventional in shape. As cream is fre- 
quently sent to the table in long bars, an oblong 
dish or platter is most convenient for the purpose. 
The plates are either square, round, or of fanciful 
form, or fancy glass dishes may be used with equal 
propriety. With the present wealth of design and 
shape, the artistic householder can scarcely go wrong- 
selecting from the standard makers of fine china,^ 
and if her taste is cultivated, her table may be as 
perfect, judged by an artistic standard, as her means 
will allow. 

In the way of odd pieces there is almost endless 
variety. Special dishes with characteristic decora- 
tions are furnished for almost every article of food. 
Bread plates have a design of a folded napkin laid 
across the middle. Asparagus dishes look like the 
stalks of the plant, either in wickerwork design or in 
the form of one-half of a large bunch of the vegetable 
as it appears in market. There are baskets for rolls, 
covered dishes for cheese, egg dishes, long, slender 
celery boats, sardine dishes with attached or inde- 
pendent trays, according to taste. Platters have 
metal points upon which the game or roast may be 
impaled, for the convenience of inexperienced or 
careless carvers, and the absolute destruction of 
carving knives. 

There are very attractive pudding dishes with 
metal baking dishes to place inside. Some of the 
new styles in fine ware are peculiarly attractive and 
unique in form and decoration. 

Dishes for sauces are shown in various shapes. 
Those designed for the fish course are made in the 
shape of a fish, with one side hollowed out, and the 
tail turned upwards for a handle. Regular gravy 
and sauce tureens and boats are made with" attached 
or separate trays. Some of them have china ladles, 
but they are so fragile that nearly all housekeepers 
must resort to silver ladles sooner or later, and the 
demand for those of china are decreasing. 

There are few novel features in the extensive and 
varied stock of cracker jars, oatmeal sets, oyster 
dishes, and bone plates. The latter are larger than 
those first brought out, and there is such a steady 
and growing demand for them that they bid fair to- 
become a part of the regular dinner service. 

Large boats, or flat low dishes for floral decora- 
tions for the table are interesting. They come in 
several sizes, those very low and flat, not unlike a 
platter, with perpendicular rim, are the most con- 
venient. In them the flowers are arranged by the 
skilled florist, a centerpiece being added or not 
according to fancy. 

—Mrs. G. H. Dierholct, 
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Oriinnal in Good Housekeeping. 

RENOVATING MEN'S CLOTHINQ. 
How Many Useful Articles May Get a New Lease of life. 

IN the first place there are the neckties. Take 
them out of doors and fill a bowl half full of 
naphtha or gasoline. Dip the upper soiled por- 
tion of each tie quickly in the gasoline ; then 
place the lightest colored tie on a folded cloth 
and rub it lightly with a soft, white cloth, which must 
be dipped frequently in the gasoline. When this tie 
is clean, take the next lightest, and so on until they 
are all cleaned. Now fasten them by the bands to 
the clothes line, and leave them there untij all scent 
has left them. Never use gasoline near a fire or a 
lighted lamp. After gathering the neckties from the 
line take any needful stitches in them and place 
them in their drawer. 

Men's fine shirts frequently give out in the neck- 
band while the remainder of the garment is in good 
condition. To remedy this, wash the garment to 
remove as much starch as possible. When dry, care- 
fully rip off the old band. If this is too worn to cut 
a pattern by, get the right length by another shirt 
band or by one of the collars. Make the band of 
linen, interlined with cotton, and stitch on the ma- 
chine ; then make the necessary buttonholes. Make 
other repairs on the garment if they are needed, then 
it is ready for the laundry. 

The suit of clothes take out to the clothes line. 
Shake each garment well, with the pockets turned 
wrong side out, then lay it across the line to air. 
Now take the vest and carefully brush off every re- 
maining speck of dust with the whisk broom, which 
may be dampened ; next lay the vest on a work table. 
Have at hand a bowl of warm soft water, in which 
are a few drops of ammonia; have also a bowl of 
clear soft water ; have soap, some made for the pur- 
pose or laundry soap ; two soft cloths near the color 
of the clothes, and a hard little hand brush. Dip 
the brush in the ammonia water, rub it on the soap 
lightly, then with it scrub all the spots from the vest. 
If there are spots of jelly, honey, or such food, 
scrape them off with a knife after they have soaked 
for a little time, then scrub vigorously with the brush. 
Now wring one of the cloths from the ammonia 
water and wipe all the soapsuds from the vest. Shake 
the brush from the ammonia water and scrub the 
whole front of the vest. This is to prevent the 
spotted appearance cleaned garments often have. 
Now take the dry cloth, dampen slightly in the clear 
water and rub the vest well, then hang it on the 
line to dry. 

Brush the coat thoroughly with a dry whisk broom, 
then with a damp one. As often as the damp whisk 
broom looks dirty rinse it in a pail of water and 
shake off all the water possible. Brush the panta- 
loons in the same way, then clean the garments on 
the work table as the vest was cleaned, being careful 
to scrub especially hard along all seams where dust 
may have collected. After the garments are partially 



dry, place them, one at a time, on the ironing board, 
cover with a thin cloth and press them carefully with 
an iron which must not be too hot. 

Now look the garments over to see what stitches 
must be taken. Vest buttons may be bought at dry 
goods stores or at tailor shops to replace those 
too much worn. If there are places to be darned, 
place a piece like the garment underneath, or if you 
have nothing like it, something much the same color 
and the same or lighter weight. This piece first 
baste in place, then catch it down firmly with cross 
stitches to prevent the edges raveling. Use a coarse 
sewing silk for this work. On the right side, darn 
back and forth over the broken threads onto the 
patch until you are sure it is well done. Afterwards 
place a damp cloth over the place and press with a 
hot iron. 

Men's summer hats, when made of straw or kin- 
dred substance, may be cleaned by being thoroughly 
brushed with a small, dry, hand brush ; then rubbed 
well with vaseline or sweet oil. A muddy hat may 
be cleaned with coal oil, then left in the open air 
until the scent has gone. It will then be found in 
nearly as good condition as before the accident. 

— Carrie B, Sanbortu 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE ART OF DARNING. 

IT is surprising, when one considers the abundant 
opportunities for exercising the accomplish- 
ment, that so few girls are able to lay a really 
neat darn. In many cases this is not the fault 
of the girls themselves. The mending is usual ly done 
in a hurry, and there seems no time for special les- 
sons in neatness. It is just as easy, however, to do 
the work neatly, and many expert needlewomen find 
it quite as fascinating as embroidery. 

Take stockings first, because they are always at 
hand. Have a darning ball if possible. The small- 
sized wooden dumb-bells do nicely, and this kind of 
exercise will be a pleasant change from the fancy 
drill. Always work with the right side of the garment 
towards you, no matter what it is. Begin your darn- 
ing well below the hole at the left ; take long, even 
stitches on the under side, short ones on the upper, 
and do not allow the edge of the material to show 
on the right side. Lay the threads side by side 
across the hole, leaving them neither tight nor loose, 
simply smooth. In the second half of the darn, cross 
these threads at right angles, weaving in and out 
without an error, and making the whole as close and 
firm as possible. Even stitches, and no ragged edges 
on the right side, are the things to bear in mind. 

For darning woolen dress goods, it is absolutely 
necessary to use threads ravelled from the cloth itself. 
This is not half so hard as it sounds, and the stitches 
made this way are quite invisible. Lay a piece of the 
cloth under the rent, and fasten the edges in place 
by basting. Then run your needle back and forth 
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across the tear, long stitches underneath, short ones 
on the right side, and always straight with the thread 
of the goods, either lengthwise or crosswise. Never 
attempt to dam anything on the bias. Press your 
work carefully when it is finished, and you will find 
that, after all, it is not such a dreadful thing to have 
torn your gown. 

These directions apply equally to the darning of 
cotton goods, with this addition : The work must be 
done while the tear is fresh, before the edges are 
stretched out of shape. Above all, do not wait till 
the garment has been laundered ; starch is a sworn 
foe to beautiful darning. 

— Agnes Noyes Wiltberger. 



Original m Good Housbkbbping. 

KID GLOVES. 

IN order to appear well dressed it is necessary to 
wear neat gloves, neat both in fit and general 
appearance. It is economy also in this, as in 
other things, to buy a good article, a glove that 
will reward one for the giving of proper care. A 
cheap glove, when it begins to rip, will very often rip 
all over, while if a stitch breaks in a well-made glove, 
as they will sometimes in the best, it may be mended 
on the wrong side with cotton thread of the same 
color and be "good as new." 

To remove a glove from the hand, take hold at the 
wrist and turn it wrong side out ; then turn it right 
side out, smooth, and air well before putting away. 

When black kid gloves become soiled, or worn in 
spots or turned white from wear, good authority says 
to " wet the spots with black ink." A good way is to 
apply it by means of a bit of flannel on the end of a 
small stick, then mix a few drops with a teaspoonful 
of sweet oil and with a flannel rub the mixture all 
over the gloves and dry them in the sun. When dry, 
put them on to stretch them smooth, and polish with 
a soft flannel. 

Light-colored gloves which seem to be soiled all 
over, may be much improved by putting them on and 
" make believe washing hands " in a pan of white 
corn meal. They should be washed carefully ten or 
fifteen minutes, then folded for awhile in a towel with 
a weight on them. Spots on light gloves may be 
remedied by dipping a piece of soft flannel in a little 
ammonia and then rubbing it over a cake of Ivory 
soap (yellow soap will not do), after which rub the 
spots diligently, but gently, till they disappear. As 
the flannel becomes the least bit soiled, change to a 
clean place or a new piece. 

Wash gloves, which are still fashionable, may be, I 
am told, washed very satisfactorily in hot water in 
which is put one teaspoonful of salad oil, or sweet 
oil, to every quart of water used, first rubbing all the 
soiled spots with pure white soap. They should be 
squeezed, not wrung, shaken out and dried-slowly by 
a fire, rubbing them occasionally between the hands 
to soften them. 

— M. I. McGregor, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE APPLE. 

Of all the rare fruits which our planet has grown. 
The apple by right stands supremely alone ; 
For were *t not for it and our good Mother Eve, 
The world I believe, had less reason to grieve ; 
And Satan knew what was the best thing I*m sure, 
When he started, long ages ago, to allure 
Our friendly relations, though we wish for the while 
They had eaten of fruit that was freer from guile. 

But you'll find just the same, that the schoolboy to-day 

Athirst for his knowledge, will pause by the way, 

And fearful that some one less robust than he 

Might eat the green fruit, will belabor the tree ; 

The fruit in his jacket, and some deeper yet, 

He partakes of a feeling he ne'er can forget ; 

For the bright shining apple when not fully grown, 

Like the cucumber, does its best work when its down. 

The apple pie, homemade and juicy and rich, 
' . The smell of whose c >oking makes the appetite twitch; 
With cheese served " ad lib " causes one to lament, 
That the size of the oven circumscribed its extent ; * 
On an often baked platter the crust falleth o'er 
And crimped at the edge to attract us the more, 
And a hole in the middle—a true nickel slot — 
From whose aperture rises a vapor most hot, 
An odor all tempting, till you wish 'mid your sighs 
" Your stomach as hungry by half as your eyes." 

There's many a one in this orchard of life. 
With an estimate small of the worry and strife. 
Who grows, as he thinks, the choicest of fruit, 
To find his crop knurly and crabbed to boot ; 
For the apple, like all of humanity, bears 
The sweetest of fruit in the freshest of airs ; 
With a soil and a graft that are both of the best, 
The Lord and the sunshine ensure us the rest. 

But with some, as with us, there's a singular way 
How the apples in barrels, in the light of the day, 
Look as if all the prime ones had climbed to the top, 
And the nubbins and rotten had taken a drop ; 
For a very mean apple, whether ruddy or green, 
On the top of a barrel has never been seen. 

There's a beauty in May time, as every one knows ; 
The sky drops its snowfiakes of sweet apple blows ; 
A shower of pink and of white, and an air 
That's full of the perfume of chemists most rare ; 
O, where in the world could you find such a treat 
When an orchard in fruit you happen to meet ? 
There are some that I know, which bend nigh the ground. 
Where Greening and Pippins and Russets abound, 
And Baldwins and Astrakhans—many another,— 
Dispute the rare merits of taste with each other. 

There are Apples of Sodom ; of ashes and smoke ; 
Love apples— tomatoes— so christened in joke ; 
Of discord, for which as mythology shows 
Juno, Mineiva, and Venus 'most came to blows. 
Apple butter, not butter at all, I'm afraid. 
Which serves to fill up all the chinks in the bread; 
And as for the moment we leave you again 
In the juice of the apple we pledge you ; 'tis plain 
That no other fruit has such wonderful powers. 
As this Heaven-bom, sin-bom, rare apple of ours. 

— Edwin H, Shannon. 
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Orifinal in Good Housekeeping. 

THE DEN. 
Its Opportunity, Condition and Porpoie. 

IF there be a man in the house and a room to 
spare, set it apart for his den. Let it be as far 
removed as possible from noise and the num- 
berless unintentional but nevertheless disturb- 
ing interruptions of members of the household 
and others, coming and going, for quiet is a 
prime requisite of the den. Aside from this, if lo- 
<:ated " upstairs " and out of the way of callers, its 
possible disorder is kept in a measure under cover, to 
the greater peace of mind of the tidy housewife. 

The furnishing of the den may be made a simple 
or an elaborate matter, as taste, inclination and bank 
account dictate. Speaking broadly, the less display 
the more solid comfort, and from a man's point of 
view, the more comfort the better he is pleased. Very 
often furnishings prized for the associations that 
cling to them, but voted undesirable for other rooms 
because they are old-fashioned or not in keeping with 
other furnishings, will answer admirably for the den. 
To begin with there should be a long, low couch, 
aheap with soft, inviting pillows — birthday or Christ- 
mas gifts, perhaps-where " John," " Will " or " Bob," 
as the case may be, can fling himself at full length 
(boots and all) without dread of consequences should 
he ** muss everything up," as he is very apt to do. 
Then a writing desk with the necessary parapher- 
nalia, where one may write undisturbed and where 
personal papers, household memoranda and accounts 
can be safely kept for private reference and atten- 
tion. A table of some sort is also essential for papers, 
magazines and pamphlets that may be taken up and 
thrown about in careless fashion without a thought 
as to appearances, and which, finding an abiding 
place in the den, are not cast about to litter up other 
rooms into which callers are apt to go. 

In the matter of chairs the supply should be equal 
to the demand, but there should be at least one really 
"easy" chair among the number. A set of book 
shelves is desirable for favorite authors and other 
literary matter of purely personal interest; if space, 
taste and purse admit, a bookcase standing from the 
floor would be of course more ornamental and roomy. 
Put a covering of matting upon the floor (it is easy 
to sweep and can be got in ornamental patterns), with 
a rug here and there ; hang a dainty curtain or two to 
the window or windows, and the den, for all practical 
purposes, is ready for occupancy. Further furnish- 
ings are mere matters of detail and may safely be left 
to the workings of time and the personal fancy of the 
monarch of all he surveys. If perchance "John " be 
of an artistic temperament he may add lanterns, 
<iecorative fans, rare prints, hangings, trophies of rod 
and gun and bric-a-brac galore, and soon the room 
will reflect his character most pleasingly. 

To the manly man the den offers a room in which 
he can be as thoughtless of appearance as he pleases, 
answerable to no one but himself for the conse- 
quences ; where he may conduct himself as best suits 



the mood that is upon him ; where he may retire for 
reflection, for study, for work, or to pursue his especial 
" hobby," safely removed from all possible annoyance 
to others and the unwilling interruption of members 
of the household ; where every one is welcome who 
will take him and the apartment without explanation, 
and where, in a word, he may let the man that is in 
him crop out to his heart's content, and in such a 
manner as he may elect. 

— ^. Hull Western, 



Oris;inal im Good Housbkbeping. 

CLAHS. 

©UITE frequently one sees articles on the various 
ways of serving oysters, but very seldom any 
suggestions as to clams, and yet, to many, clams are 
as much of a delicacy as oysters. Apropos of the 
foregoing are the following recipes for serving clams ; 
Clam Chowder. 

Twenty-five clams chopped fine, six potatoes chopped 
fine, two onions chopped fine and a piece of salt pork, 
also chopped, and butter about the size of an ^%%\ salt 
and pepper to taste ; the clam juice and one pint of milk 
and the same of water; six crackers rolled and one nutmeg 
grated. Boil these slowly for at least four hours, adding 
water if it becomes too thick. Half an hour before serv- 
ing add a coffee cupful of tomato catchup and two table- 
spoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce. When ready for the 
table add a tumblerful of sherry, and serve with a lemon 
cut in slices. 
Clam Fritters. 

Take twelve large or twenty-five small clams from their 
shells ; if the clams are large divide them. Mix two gills 
of wheat flour with one gill of milk, as much of the clam 
liquor, and one egg well beaten. Make the batter smooth, 
and then stir in the clams. Drop the batter by the table- 
spoonful into boiling lard; let the fritters fry gently, 
turning them when done on one side. Many people 
prefer to have the clams chopped, rather than in the 
larger pieces. 
Baked Clams. 

Wash well, and put ,in pot with just enough water to 
keep them from burning. Cook until shells open ; then 
take out and stir them up with some of the clam broth; 
season with salt and pepper and add butter. A couple of 
slices of buttered toast put into the dish before pouring in 
the clams is very good. 
Clams Cooked with Cream. 

Chop fifty clams and season with pepper and salt ; put 
into a stew pan, butter the size of an egg, and when it 
bubbles up add a teaspoonful of flour; cook a few 
minutes; stir gradually into it the clam liquor ; stew three 
minutes ; add a cupful of boiling cream, and serve. 
Clam Soup. 

Twenty-five clams, open raw and chop fine ; add three 
quarts of water ; boil them one-half hour, then add a pint 
of milk, one onion chopped fine; thicken with butter and 
flour ; beat three eggs in the tureen and pour your broth 
over them boiling hot. 

The clambake has long since won popularity for 
its name, and those who are fond of its various 
dishes, will doubtless be glad of the above recipes, 
which have been carefully selected. 

— Emma Louise Hauck, 
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Forest Lake. 

O, little lake among the hills 

How beautiful thou art I 
The memory of thy delights 

Still lingers in my heart. 

I love thy dancing wavelets bright. 

Thy wind-tossed, troubled breast, 
I love thee, too, when thou art still 

With all thy waves at rest. 

I see the swift-winged swallows. 

Skimming thy bosom o'er, 
I hear the plaintiff whip-poor-will 

Calling from shore to shore. 

I think of thee when night lets fall 

Her mantle dark and still. 
And countless solemn stars look down 

Upon each vale and hill. 

On darkening woods and shaded cove. 

And peaceful shore beyond, 
Changed by the magic of the night 

Like touch of fairy's wand. 

O, little lake among the hills, 

I love thee as thou art ; 
And never from my memory. 

Thy image shall depart. 
♦ 4- ♦ ■♦• + 

The The wholesale abuse of the human 

Deadly system through promiscuous drugging is 
Drug. well understood, yet the more publicity is 
given to the danger, the greater seems to 
be the desire to extend the experimentation. Much 
is said regarding the employment of drugs in the 
bar room, but, says a leading paper, the drugs which 
are dispensed in bar rooms in the shape of palatable 
drinks are few and harmless in comparison with the 
nostrums which are sold by druggists to people who 
are entirely ignorant of the properties or the effects 
of what they buy and take. "The coal-tar products 
invented or discovered by German chemists within 
the last ten or twelve years," said a physician in 
speaking of the matter, "seem to be the most 
popular. Among them are acetanilid, phenacetine, 
aniikamnia, antifebrifuge and antipyrin. Some of 



these give almost instant relief from all sorts of 
nervous headaches, and it is nothing unusual to hear 
people say when they know that an ache or a pain is 
giving a friend uneasiness : * Why don't you send 
for some phenacetine or antipyrin? It is the best 
thing in the world to take.' The person gives the 
advice in good faith, not knowing that some of these 
remedies, if taken by people who have heart trouble 
or who are otherwise not strong, will have a most 
injurious effect. They do not know that distorted 
vision may result, and that besides having a decided 
hypnotic effect some of these remedies have been 
known to produce vertigo and other disorders. The 
sufferer goes to the nearest drug store and asks for 
* a dose ' of phenacetine, takes it, is possibly relieved 
and becomes at once an advocate of the remedy. It 
will probably be taken by the average person more 
often than is necessary, the doses will have to be 
increased in size, and sooner or later bad effects 
must result. The headache cure habit is not confined 
to men and women ; it embraces children, and any 
physician will tell you that he knows of cases where 
mothers have dosed their children with coal-tar 
remedies rather than send for a physician. We can- 
not invade the family circle and lecture the parents 
who play with the health of their children, but we 
have a right to call druggists to account for assisting 
in the work. Without the co-operation of the drug- 
gist the abuse of drugs would be impossible, but 
despite the efforts of the medical societies and not- 
withstanding the prohibitive legislation on the sub- 
ject, druggists continue to supply people with poison- 
ous mixtures without receiving authority to do so in 
the form of a physician's prescription. This does 
not apply to the headache remedies, but only to 
draughts, balms, salves and lotions for every ill that 
flesh is heir to. The physician knows the weakness 
of his patients, and he knows also the shortcomings 
of the druggist, and for these reasons the words * no 
repetition ' are written on many prescriptions. This 
is done to guard against a fond mother giving * Tom' 
what was intended for *Dick' or * Harry' and to 
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make it impossible to procure a drug when the 
physician thinks that there is no further need for it. 
This method has become so well established that the 
letters *N. R/ are understood by all prescription 
pharmacists." 

4- ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•*I DON*T SEE what's the 'use of my being vaccinated 
again," said Tommy, baring his arm reluctantly for the 
doctor. 

** The human body changes every seven years, Tommy," 
replied his mother. " You are eleven years old now. You 
were in your fourth year when you jvere vaccinated first, 
and it has run out." 

" Well, I was baptized when I was a baby. Has that 
run out, too ? " — Chicago Tribune. 

4- -4^ 4^ 4- -4^ 

Work "It is worry that kills," says the 

is proverb ; and truer words were never writ- 

Health, ten. And it might be added that it is the 
wear of monotony that kills at the most 
rapid rate. No man of his years has a stronger hold 
upon life than Chauncey M. Depew, and this genial 
gentleman g^ves away his secret of health and 
strength in this manner: I see every little while 
men break down who are ten, twenty or thirty years 
younger than myself because of concentration and 
anxiety, because of work and worry upon one line, in 
one way, on one thing. Work is health; worry is 
death. Life is an enjoyment of the work by which 
you live, and then a larger enjoyment of the work 
by which you contribute, as best you may, no matter 
under what discouragements or what criticsms, to 
the living, the enjoyment and the health of others. 
"Variety is the spice of life," is an old adage. 
Variety is generous living and longevity. 

4^ ^ ^ 4^ 4,. 

An Alabama woman is said to have two tongues. 
There is no mention of her husband, and the probability 
is that she has not married ; but how she must be envied 
by her less fortunate " sisters ! " 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Bicycle The bicycle has come to stay — there 
Peril, is no doubt of that fact — and probably 
no one would vote to have the wheel as 
an institution abolished. But there are some abuses 
connected with its use which might well be reformed, 
and we must continue to hope that the good sense of 
riders will gradually do away with them. One of the 
most dangerous, absurd, and unjustifiable of these is 
the practice of mounting small children — no more 
than infants, in many cases — in front of an adult 
rider, and thus accustoming them from their earliest 
days to the rapid and dangerous pastime. It is 
because of its danger that this custom should be 
tabooed. These little lives are priceless, and the 
man or woman, even though a parent, who needlessly 
puts them in peril, in even a remote degree, should 
be held strictly answerable. That such peril is in no 
degree imaginary is sufficiently attested by the dis- 
tressing fatalities already recorded in this connection. 



We are prepared to indorse the remarks of an earnest 
woman, who thus points out some of the elements of 
danger ; Then there is the much smaller rider who 
is no rider at all, but is ridden on his father's wheel. 
I'm sure to his discomfort— the baby's — for he doesn't 
like the dust nor the wind nor the noise, and to the 
great horror of the lookers-on. Carrying infants on 
the insecure little baskets of a wheel should be pro- 
hibited by law as well as "scorching." To argue 
that the baby is as safe as it's father is no argument 
at all, for no one is safe on a wheel, either on the city 
streets with the electric car track or on the country 
roads with their treacherous sand heaps, and wagon 
rut3. And an upset, to which every rider is liable, 
while rarely hurting a man might injure the little 
creature for life. I am wretched every time I see a 
foolhardy man risking a little life so recklessly, and 
long for the power to put a stop to his so doing. 

4^ 4- ♦ 4- -4^ 

" Are you in pain, my little man } " asked the kind old 
gentleman. 
" No," answered the boy. " The pain's in me." 



♦ ■♦•♦♦ ♦ 



As Others 
See Us. 



The study of physiognomy has many 
interesting features, and there is no 
doubt that many persons are bom with 
the instinctive power of reading character from faces, 
while many others educate themselves to do this with 
considerable accuracy. But it is a curious fact that 
while orte may become an expert in reading his fel- 
low-man, his own physiognomy remains a sealed 
book. A medical journal discusses some phases of 
the matter in this interesting way in its editorial 
columns: It has been said by one who ought to 
know that no man has any clear conception of how 
he himself looks. The expression of the face is con- 
tinually changing. No artist, no camera, can catch 
this changing, fleeting, evanescent expression. When 
you look in the glass, the very intent to find out how 
you look is depicted on your face. The more you 
strive, the more the intent is intensified, and such an 
expression is not natural to your face. How often 
do we look at a photograph and find only disappoint- 
ment in it ? Why is this ? The camera depicts the 
sitter just as he is at the moment the picture is taken, 
but very seldom can the instrument catch knd record 
that subtle thing called " natural expression," because 
few persons are natural when seated before the 
camera. Well, what of all this? Simply this: If 
you are noble, loving and true, such virtues will light 
up your face ; if you are sordid, mean and selfish, 
your face proclaims it to the world. Anything in 
your life that is active for either good or evil will im- 
press itself upon your personal appearance. Pride, 
scorn, hate and lust write themselves indelibly in the 
physiognomy. When such ignoble qualities rule the 
life and have become habitual, they are impressed on 
the face and finally themselves become habitual to 
the countenance, and the features themselves become 
permanently changed to accord with such expres- 
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sions. It has often been remarked that persons who 
have been married for a long term of years come to 
look something alike, nor is this surprising when we 
call to mind that their life and environment is one, 
made up of the same joys and sorrows, the same hard- 
ships and trials, and the same successes and pleas- 
ures—in short, the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere of both is to a considerable extent identical 
and we know that these affect the physiognomy often 
to such a degree as to mold the physical features of 
the face into the same shape. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A PAPER recently published the statement that a woman 
in its city had not looked at hir face in a mirror for fifteen 
years, and seemed to have secured quite a ** scoop" on 
all its competitors, till it was found that the woman 
referred to had been totally blind for that length of time. 

4^ 4^ 4^ 4- 4- 

The There died, not long since, in this 

Highest country, an authoress whose publications. 
Praise. a generation ago, were read far and wide. 
They may not have been eminent literary 
works, in the technical sense, but they reached and 
touched human hearts, gave delightful diversion to 
those who read, and left no sting or poison behind. 
It is pleasant to read in these days of sensationalism, 
and worse, such a tribute as the following, from a 
newspaper of high literary quality : With the death 
of Mary Kyle Dallas there passes away a woman 
whose cleanly, wholesome stories gave innocent de- 
light to countless thousands of the boys and girls of 
twenty-five years ago. Her romances may have 
lacked the literary quality which critics demand as 
proof of excellence, but they were pure and sweet 
and full of the simple human nature which appeals to 
the hearts of the young. The army of her readers 
who have since grown to maturity may no longer find 
the former charm in her stories, but they remember 
gratefully the pleasure which they gave in the days 
of old, and it is impossible to recall the number of 
her published works without a sense of admiration 
for the industry, modesty and unfailing ingenuity of 

their author. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Joe — I see you married a prima donna. 
Ned — Yes; a woman has a voice in my affairs now.— 
Boston Courier. 

Hi). Hi). ^ 4- 4- 

invention ** There is a divinity which shapes 
of our ends," wrote Shakespeare, and a 

Porcelain, writer in Harper's Round Table shows 
the following illustration of the phrase : 
Notwithstanding the fact that a great many people 
have spent their entire lives in pursuing the elusive 
phantom of the philosophers stone and the secret of 
perpetual motion, which might have been employed 
to much better purpose, yet these pursuits have occa- 
sionally proved of great benefit to mankind. The art 
of making porcelain was familiar to the Chinese and 
Japanese for ages, but it was not made in Europe 



until the early part of the i8th century, when John 
Bottger, a German from Schlaiz, in Voightland, in- 
vented the art. Bottger was apprenticed to a Berlin 
apothecary, where he fell in with an alchemist, who, 
in consequence of some services which Bottger had 
done for him, offered to teach him the art of makings 
gold. The young apprentice, thinking his fortune 
was as good as made, promptly ran away from his 
master into Saxony, in the year 1700. He was pur- 
sued, but found protection in that country, where the 
people who befriended him urged him to give a speci- 
men of his newly found skill. The poor fellow had, 
however, been grossly imposed upon, and the secret 
from which he had hoped so much proved valueless^ 
He still believed in the possibility of making gold, 
and worked at the matter incessantly. It so hap- 
pened that having mixed a number of different kinds^ 
of earth together for the purpose of making durable 
crucibles, in the -course of baking them he accident-^ 
ally stumbled upon the art of making porcelain, and 
suddenly found himself transformed from a poor al- 
chemist into a prosperous potter. This first porce- 
lain was manufactured in Dresden in 1706, and was 
brownish-red in color, having been made chiefly of a 
brown clay. 

hD. 4^ 4- Hi). ^ 

Grocer — No, sir; we cannot give you credit. This is 
a strictly cash store, and we do' not give trust to any one. 

Customer (drawing himself up, proudly)— Then, sir, 

you cannot have my trade, for I never have cash to pay 

anybody- 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Glory The annual autumnal glory of the 
of mountains which lie round about the 

tiie Hills, beautiful valley in which Good House- 
keeping has its home is passing away, 
as the trees grow bare and sere beneath October's 
alternating frosts and suns ; yet the gorgeous dress 
of the hillsides has been worn with the same grace 
and charm as in the years gone by. Many women 
returning from the mountains have brought with 
them great quantities of autumn leaves, both from 
trees and certain vines whose leaves take on the 
autumn tints. When asked why they had taken the 
trouble to bring the leaves from such distances as 
they have in many cases, the answer came : *' Oh, 
you know, they will make such pretty decorations at 
Christmas." There are many beautiful legends con- 
nected with the foliage of the dying year. The 
Choctaw Indians believed that the stars in the Great 
Dipper were men hunting. Their traditions say that 
they began the chase early in the spring and it lasted 
all summer. But in the autumn the hunters suc- 
ceeded in wounding the Great Bear, and his blood, 
dripping upon the leaves, dyed them crimson. Our 
custom of using evergreens at Christmas came from 
the Druids, who thought that in taking the mistletoe 
and holly into their houses they were introducing the 
good spirits who gave them luck. Surely it is a 
pretty thing for our women to garner up the treasures 
they gather in the fall, the beautiful leaves and curi- 
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ous cones, and bunches of grasses and velvety bul- 
rushes, for do they not help to bring the fairies of 
pleasant thought into our home ? Perhaps the old 
Britons were not so far wrong, after all. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"We have decided not to send our son John away 
to college." 

" What; changed your mind?'* 

** Well, there wouldn't be anything for him to learn ; he 
is head over ears in debt already."— Chicago Record. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fun With Now that the days are at hand when 
a evening entertainments are popular, the 

Candle. young people may find a good deal of 
diversion in the following experiments, 
which are given to the public by a noted German 
scientist : Take a lighted stearin candle and hold it 
horizontally over a wide glass filled with water. The 
drops of melted stearin when they strike the surface 
of the cold' water will be formed into hemispherical 
cups and float on the water. These forms often take 
the shape of the flower of the common Maybell, and 
can be made smaller or larger at pleasure by drop- 
ping the melted stearin from a less or greater height. 
When a sufficient number of such bells have been 
made, take a slender iron wire and cut it into sec- 
tions, of which one end is curved, then warm the 
straight end of each by holding it in a flame and 
thrust it through one of the wax bells so that the 
wire passes quite through the bell, leaving it hanging 
at the curved end, where it remains fixed when cool, 
looking strikingly like the Maybell flower when the 
wire is held curved end upward. In the same way 
all the hemispherical cups are treated, and finally the 
single flowers are combined by twisting together the 
wire stems, when they may be arranged in a vase. 
By using colored stearin, similar colored flowers may 
be imitated. 

4. Hi). 4- 4- 4- 

Mrs. Eastlake— You visited Venice while you were 
in Europe, I hear, Mrs, Trotter. 

Mrs. Trotter — Yes, indeed, and we were rowed about 
by one of the chandeliers for which that city is noted. 

4> 4- ♦ ♦ 4- 

naniage An energetic young Pennsylvania 

Under woman has succeeded in getting mar- 

Difflcultles. ried after passing through a train of 
unfavorable circumstances quite out 
of the ordinary run of unsmooth courtship. As the 
story is told in a Philadelphia paper, she was courted 
three years by an ardent swain, and finally consented 
to set the wedding day. Three days before the event- 
ful date the lover brought a half dozen nice spring 
chickens to be cooked for the wedding feast. He 
never helped to enjoy the provender, however, for he 
had stolen the fowls, and was arrested and sent to 
jail for the offense. No. 2 started right in where the 
chicken thief had left off, and the lady being anxious 
to have a husband, soon had the other fellow getting 
ready for the nuptials. This new man borrowed a crisp 



1 100 bill from his promised bride to purchase his 
wedding outfit, and as he was going to Philadelphia 
for the clothing, a sister of the bride intrusted him 
with another |ioo to purchase an organ. He never 
returned. It was learned later that he already had a 
wife and two children. No. 3 came along in short 
order— a widower with two children. He was an 
ardent wooer, and inside of two months the weddings 
day was set. The bride didn't propose to be left this 
time, so a week before the date of the nuptials, with* 
the aid of her mother, she placed the widower under 
lock and key in the garret of their farmhouse, and 
only released him after the preacher had arrived to 
tie the knot. 

4- ♦ 4- -4^ 4- 

By the Still Waters. 

By the still waters that the lilies love, 

Where willows droop and the tall elm trees shade^ 
While the great sun filled all the heavens above, 
I down me laid. 

I heard the twittering of the mating birds, 

I heard the wanton breeze steal down the break, 
Sigh to the leaves soft thoughts too sweet for words» 
And kiss the lake. 

And here, when life was young and hope was high, 

On such a summer day I laid me down, 
And dreamt of love, and strife, and victory, 
And high renown. 

And here again I lay me down and dream, 

The sun's as bright as then, the birds as gay. 
Still on the lake the water lilies gleam 
In rich array. 

The world's as young as evex 1 What am I ? 

Weary with years, weary with fortune's quest. 
Weary with sorrow, my sole hope to die, 
And the ^. to rest. 
—J. A. Strahan, in Saturday Evening Gazette. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



For 

Paper 

Handkerchiefs 



The question of proper and ade- 
quate sanitation in all phases of 
modern life is one of great impor- 
tance, and we are in no danger of 
having a too thorough discussion of its various phases 
as they arise from lime to time. A writer in one of 
the Philadelphia papers presents thoughts which are 
worthy of consideration, whether we may accept all 
of the conclusions at which he arrives or otherwise. 
He believes that the story of the heathen Chinee and 
the missionary's fancy handkerchief should be oft 
repeated. The Chinaman admired the dainty square 
of embroidered linen very much, until he was told its 
use, and that it would be washed and used again, 
when he dropped it with disdain. To his mind, the 
idea of using a handkerchief again and again was in- 
conceivable. When we look at it as a matter of hy- 
giene, to burn up all soiled handkerchiefs is certainly 
the safest, cleanest course. There can be no question 
as to the advantages of this plan. Any slight cold 
may prove to be the grip. No doubt many a case of 
consumption has been unsuspected until whole house- 
holds have been subjected to risks which science has 
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taught us to avoid. If we are still unwilling to use 
the Chinese paper handkerchiefs in public — always 
and everywhere a handkerchief should be as little in 
evidence as possible — we can, at least, use them in 
the privacy of home. Pure white squares of Chinese 
paper, suitable for this purpose, may be purchased 
for twenty cents a hundred. Already some sensible 
people keep them on hand to use when suffering 
from colds. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Englishman — Some of our English girls are quite 
expert with the gun, don't you know. Lady Eva Wynd- 
ham Linn shot six man-eating tigers in India. 
• American girl— If they were eating nice men she did 
just right. — New York Weekly. 

4. 4. ^ 4^ Hi). 

Method To be methodical, to have a place for 

Overdone, everything and everything in its place, a 
time for everything and everything done 
in its time, a way for doing everything, and every- 
thing done in that way, is unquestionably one of the 
virtues of life ; but even a virtue so worthy may be 
exaggerated, as is illustrated by a characteristic story 
told of a New Englander and his wife who lived very 
methodically. One evening at exactly nine o'clock 
they went to the kitchen to make the final prepara- 
tions for the night. " Marthy," said the husband, 
after a few moments, " hev ye wiped the sink dry 
yit?" "Yes, Josiah," she replied, "why do you 
ask ? " " Well," he answered, " I did want a drink ; 
but I guess ril git along till the morning." 

4. 4. 4- 4- 4- 

Mother— Kleptomania is taking something you don't 
want. 

Johnny — Humph ! I must have had that when I was 
sick ; but the doctor was to blame. — Adams Freeman. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Problem A recent writer, pleading for the 
In use of lighter underwear, and especi- 

Underwear. ally against woolen fabrics for that pur- 
pose, makes these arguments, which 
are worthy of consideration : To a thinking person 
it seems absurd and unreasoning to subject the body 
to an excess of underclothing in the house during the 
winter months simply because a low temperature 
prevails out-of-doors. The more reasonable way is 
to wear undergarments adapted to the almost sum- 
mer temperature of American houses, and in going 
out put on a dress and a wrap sufficiently heavy to 
meet the necessities in connection with the change 
of temperature, from a high to a low degree. The 
weight of the out-door clothing should be in the 
same ratio to the weight of the indoor clothing as the 
out-door temperature is to the indoor, that there may 
be a uniform elimination of heat, and a uniform 
temperature of the body maintained. Nature has 
furnished the body means with which to meet the 
extremes of climate and season, but civilized people 
resort principally to clothing for protection. How 



far one should rely on clothing, or how far force the 
body to contend with the vicissitudes of climate is a 
question for consideration; the happy medium in 
this, as in all things, seems best. One ought neither 
to depend wholly on clothing for protection, and 
thereby weaken the resistive powers of the body, nor 
attempt to harden the body to the extent of burning 
it out. While "man is not by nature a clothed 
animal," and while the habit of clothing the body is 
probably more the result of satisf3ring the demands of 
society and fashion than those of protection, there is 
no doubt that the people of the present day need 
seme clothing for protective purposes; inherited 
habit after a time becomes nature and the demands 
of the body change. Clothing to fulfill protective 
purposes in the best manner must be light and 
sufficiently porous to admit of the free escape of 
moisture, that the eliminations of the body may be 
conducted to the air without. If the clothing be 
such as to interfere with this process, an artificial 
humidity will be produced about the body ; this will 
be much more depleting and relaxing than the 
dreaded humidity of summer. As wool is a slow 
absorbent of moisture and dries slowly it is unfit for 
skin covering. Nothing is doing more towards the 
effemination of the body than the wool-wearing habit. 

♦ ♦ ♦ .♦ 4- 

There are few things more tantalizing to a man than 
to go home with something in his mind he wants to scold 
about, and find company there and be obliged to act 
agreeably. — Atchison Globe. 

4> ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A riince A good many New England people 
Pl« and their descendants are lovers of and 

Recipe. believers in the mince pie, and in its 
manufacture brandy or similar spirits are 
frequently used. A good many other persons do not 
believe in the use of any alcoholic beverages as 
flavoring for an article of food, and their opinions 
are certainly entitled to respect, based as they are 
upon conscientious conviction. To such, a recipe 
for a " temperance mince pie " may prove acceptable 
at this time when the pies are in order : One and 
one- half pints of chopped meat, three pints of 
chopped apples, one-half pint each of vinegar and 
fruit sirup, two pints of sugar, one pint of raisins, 
two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, and a grated nut- 
meg. Before putting on the top crust, drop over each 

pie bits of butter. 

♦ ♦ 4- ♦ ♦ 

" Yes," said Miss Bellefield, dolefully, " it is ail over be- 
tween George — I mean Mr. Homewood— and myself." 

"Whatever was the matter?" asked Miss Bloomfield. 
" I thought you loved each other devotedly." 

" Oh, we do, or, rather, we did. But it was this way : 
When he asked me to marry him, I said I would if he 
would give up smoking. He replied that he would give 
up smoking if I would g^ve up my pug dog ; but of course 
I codld not think of such a thing as parting with Fido, and 
so it ended."— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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■The Bearing and the Tralnlnff of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— TVmm^jm. 



Original in Good Housbkbbping. 

LITTLE JOHN'S SSBUON. 
A little friend I have 

Whom I love quite well ; 
Where jou, too, may lee him 

Now I'm going to tell. 
Over hill and meadow, 

Where I love to stray, 
I was gathering flowers 

One bright, sunny day. 

Down a woodland pathway, 

As I wandered on, 
In wild, simple beauty 

I found tiny John. 
Modest little bellow. 

Green the suit he wears ; 
Jack or Priest in pulpit, 

Is the name he bears. 
There small John is standing, 

(Pulpit is the sheath) 
There erect, his tiny 

Sounding-board beneath. 
*Neath his leafy bower 

In the shady wood, . 
Does he tell the flowers 

How they may be good ? 

Well, now that is asking 

More than I can tell 
Of this so-called preacher 

In the woody dell. 
I heard gentle breezes 

In the branches blow, 
Strains of sweet bird music. 

And the brooklets flow. 

And I stood and listened 

To the wind and bird, 
But Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Never spoke a word. 
Yet this little preacher 

In the shady wood, 
Taught a little sermon 

That was sound and good ; 

There contently living 

In his humble place. 
Would that we might learn through hira. 

Humanity and grace ! 
So he glorifieth 

Thy Master and mine, 
For he is just letting 

His little "light shine." 



—T/ieta. 



UOIHSBS' EYES. 

The value of a cheery disposition cannot be over- 
estimated or dwelt upon too often. There is a cer- 
tain inactive disposition that passes for amiability, 
the individual not having energy enough to become 
indignant or to be fretful. There is also a positive 
cheerfulness that is determined to look upon the bright 
side of life through whatever discouragements pre- 
sent themselves. It is fortunate for the house mother 
and for her husband and her children when she is 
possessed of an actively cheerful disposition. It is a 
sign of a kind heart and a firm determination to make 
others happy as well as to be happy herself. The 
cheerful woman will find a dozen causes for congratu- 
lation in events which to others have a sinister look. 
A week of rain keeps her at home from a long-antici- 
pated visit, but she will tell you, and she undoubtedly 
makes herself believe it, that it is "fortunate," for the 
season of quiet has given her a chance to finish a 
quantity of sewing or do some special preserving she 
was anxious to have off her mind. 

The lovelight is in her eyes, whether days be dark 
or bright. She smooths all paths and conquers the 
most obdurate grumblers. 

She has a kindly word to say to every one. Gossip 
pains her, and she often manages by that admirable 
tact which is so often a part of her gifts to turn the 
conversation into a more kindly channel of thought. 

There are emergencies in every household which 
call for the display of a statesman's skill. The cheer- 
ful woman is pre-eminent on such occasions. She 
conquers the grim uncle or the dyspeptic cousin with 
her infective cheerfulness, and her servants recognize 
her as their friend and ally in all matters that are es- 
sential to their welfare. The length of time she keeps 
her servants is a source of wonderment to her less 
fortunate friends, but the secret of it is her own win- 
some disposition. She soothes the tired worker with 
a word of kind commendation where another might 
make a querulous complaint. When direction is 
needed she delivers it in such a gentle, albeit firm, 
manner, that it has no sting of reproof. 

This gentle, tactful woman is not afHicted with work 
that is from "sun to sun," or that is "never done." 
She does not moralize much, perhaps, but by some 
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means she manages to accomplish a great deal of 
work and have plenty of time at her command. It is 
by means of that same cheerfulness of disposition. 
There is less delay in executing her commands, and 
she possesses the gift of ** timing her turns" so that 
sometimes it seems as if the *' fairies did help her." 
And the fairies of gentle breeding and of kind heart 
do help her. 

Heaven bless the cheerful woman !— Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



THI CHILDBSirS HOVB. 



The sweetest and tenderest of our American 
lyricists has given us a lovely little poem on " The 
Children's Hour." The reader will recall the open- 
ing stanza: 

Between the dark amd the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
That is known as the Children's Hour I 

When is the children's hour in American homes ? In 
France it is invariably the hour between five and six, 
the time being devoted to the children by all the 
members of the household. In England consider- 
able time is devoted to the children, but it varies. In 
this country— well, have we any " children's hour " at 
all ? It would be hard to say ; it is certain that in 
many localities there is not only no fixed hour for 
the children, but no time is ever devoted especially 
to them unless it be an occasional picnic or an annual 
birthday. But surely the parents who have command 
of the entire twenty-four hours ought to be able to 
devote one hour to the children. This was a matter 
that was pressed home at Mr. Moody's Northfield 
Conference the other day by the English preacher. 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, whose thoughts on the subject 
might profitably be considered by many parents. 
Among other things Mr. Morgan said that not a few 
Christians were so very spiritual that they had no 
time or thought for flowers, but not so with Jesus. 
He could look at a flower and understand it as no 
one else could. Then some Christians were so 
spiritual that they had no time for anything but 
church services on Sunday, and in the middle of the 
week they had no time or thought for the joys of life ; 
they could not find any time to play with their own 
children, but Christ was not too spiritual to rebuke 
the disciples who rebuked the mothers for bringing 
their children to him. Not only that, but he took 
them up in his strong arms, put his loving hands on 
them and blessed them. Every father should give at 
least an hour a day to his child, and in many minds 
there flashed the picture of Mr. Moody riding hour 
after hour with one or another of his grandchildren, 
who are both under two years old. Mr. Morgan said 
that in his own busy life there came hours when no 
deacon of his church could interrupt him, but he was 
never too busy to have his little boy come with his 
broken whip to be mended, and he stopped the ser- 
mon making, which was important, to mend the whip, 



because that was still more important. When that 
boy became eighteen or twenty years of age the 
father wanted to hold him, throwing around him 
those cords of affection which would shield him from 
a thousand evils, and he felt that if he refused ta 
mend the whip to-day he would lose the influence 
which would be necessary in later years. 

These timely utterances may well commend them- 
selves to the attention of Christian fathers and 
mothers, and especially those who have inadvertently 
neglected to devote any fixed time to the children. 
We have made allusion to the custom which prevails 
in French homes of observing an invariable chil- 
dren's hour. This may be a surprise to some of our 
readers who do not know that the French homes are 
among the loveliest to be seen anywhere— the Abbe 
Hue and Albert Rhodes and other observing trav- 
elers have demonstrated this fact It has been com- 
placently — and shall we not say superficially ?— stated 
that the Frenchman has no knowledge of the word 
home, for which his chez mot is a poor substitute. 
He may not have the word " home " in his language,, 
but better than that, the French have got the fact,, 
and they know how to share it with their children. 
It is just here America might appropriate a lesson 
from France. — Christian Work. 

4- ♦ 4* 4- 4> 

THE CHILD AT THE DOOR. 

** Behold, I sund at the door and knock." (Rev. 3 : 20). 

There's a child outside your door. 

Let him in. 
He may never pass it more, 

Let him in. 
Let a little wandering waif 
Find a shelter sweet and safe 
In the love and light of home — 

Let him come 1 

There's a cry along your street 

Day by day ; 
There's a sound of little feet 

' Gone astray. 
Open wide your guarded gate 
For the littlt ones that wait, 
Till a voice of love from home 
Bids them come. 

There's a voice divinely sweet 

Calls to day ; 
Will you let these little feet 

Stray away ? 
Let the lambs be homeward led 
And of you it shall be said, 
" You have done it faithfully 

Unto Me," 

We shall stand some solemn day 

At His door ! 

Shall we hear the Master say, 

O'er and o'er : 

" Let the children all come in 

From a world of pain and sin 1 

Open wide the doors of home ; 

Children, comcl" 

—Christian Work. 
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"NOW I LAY ME.'» 

[The Wichita, Kan.. Eagle, says the following poem was left at the 
office by an unknown roan, who came to ask for work.] 

Near the campfire's flickering light, 

In my blanket bed I lie, 
Gazing through the shades of night 

At the twinkling stars on high, 
0*er me spirits in the air 

Silent vigils seem to keep, 
As I breathe my childhood's prayer, 

" Now I lay me down to sleep." 

Sadly sings the whip-poor-will 

In the boughs of yonder tree. 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Swells the midnight melody. 
Foemen may be lurking near 

In the canyon dark and deep — 
Low I breathe in Jesus' ear : 

" I pray the Lord my soul to keep." 

'Mid those stars one face I see — 

One the Saviour turned away— 
Mother, who in infancy 

Taught my baby lips to pray. 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 

In this lonely mountain brake — 
Take me to her, Saviour, dear, 

" If I should die before I wake." 

Fainter grows the flickering light, 
' As each ember slowly dies ; 

Plaintively the birds of night 

Fill the air with saddening cries. 
Over me they seem to cry : 

*' You may never more awake." 
Low I lisp : " If I should die, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

" Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
THE BEUOIOK OF HTJMANITT. 
Perhaps the most effective type of Christianity has 
been the simple acceptance of the familiar laws of 
goodness, having in the Bible their express sanction, 
with a great promise and an awful warning for the 
future, and the embodiment of holiness, love, and help, 
in Christ. This has been the religion of a multitude of 
faithful souls, manly men and womanly women, who 
did not concern themselves with any elaborate 



theology, but went along their daily Way, strong in 
obedience to duty, trustful in a divine guidance, and 
with serene hope for what may come after death. 
Their souls have been nurtured on whatever was 
most vital and most tender in the words of Scripture 
and the services of the church, and whatever was 
unintelligible or innutritions they have quietly passed 
by. This is the essential religion of humanity, made 
definite and vivid by accepted symbols and rules, 
and made warm by the sense of fellowship with a 
great company.— George S. Merriam, in " The Chief 
End of Man." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

EYIBEKCBS OF IUXOBTALITT. 

There are not a few in our time who are asking for 
the evidence of immortality. They study nature and 
evolution, and the Scriptures, and buttress, by these 
methods, a frail faith in immortality. I have never 
heard a better argument for immortality than that 
attributed by some writer to a French Christian, 
whose friend concluded a long argument to prove 
that the soul is not immortal. To whom the Christian 
replied, " Probably you are right ; probably you are 
not immortal; but I atn.^'* The witness is in our- 
selves. Not a witness that we are going to live for- 
ever. That is not immortality. The witness is in 
ourselves that we are something more than the 
physical organization which we inhabit. What is the 
fundamental evidence of immortality ? To live a life 
that is worth being immortal. That is the evidence. 
Let a man give himself up to his appetite, let him 
indulge himself in pleasure, let him make a god of 
his belly, as Paul says; or let him stand on a little 
higher plane than that, let him live simply for what 
he can make out of the world, let him make the dol- 
lar his god, let him live for the material things and 
putting his whole life into material things— to that 
man you cannot prove the immortality of the soul. 
He who has not immortality never understands it. 
Immortality is not proved, it is experienced. If we 
are living in the sphere of the immortal, we know 
where we are living. We may accept or we may 
reject the Bible pictures of immortality. We may 
take them as literal truth, or we may take them as 
impassioned and imaginative utterances. We may 
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rejoice in them, or we may not care for them. These 
all lie outside the realm of interior spiritual faith. 
We know what we are if we are living in the realm 
of faith and hope and love. We know that this 
spiritual life does not depend on the physical organi- 
zation. That is, we know that we are more than the 
house we live in and the tools we use. — The Outlook. 
+ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
BBYEBSNCE FOR THE BIBLE. 
The old reverence for the Bible as a book without 
any error whatever, and as a conclusive and final 
guide on questions of science, literature, history, 
philosophy, and religion, is passing away. And it is 
in vain to attempt to retain it. The reverence for the 
Bible, if reverence is to remain, must be a deeper 
reverence — reverence for the truth in the heart of the 
book, and not for the bound volume. Reverence 
must be, not for things, but for that which things 
contain. For what is the Bible? Not the covers, 
not the printed pages — the truth. On what does the 
value of the Bible depend ? Not on the type— no, of 
course not ; not on the binding— of course not, not 
on the translation — well — no, of course not ; not on 
the question who wrote this book or who wrote the 
other— no, of course not. The question who wrote 
the Ten Commandments, and when they were writ- 
ten, is not the fundamental question. Our reverence 
is not for the tables of stone that are broken and 
lost, nor for the words that were inscribed upon 
them — we do not know exactly what form of words 
were inscribed upon them — but for the great funda- 
mental principles of the moral life which those Ten 
Commandments embody. There is many a man who 
has reverence for the book and none for .the truth 
that is in the book. And we must get down beneath 
the questions of date and authorship, and see that 
reverence for God's word is the reverence for the truth 
concerning the manifestation of the God who stands 
behind and speaks through every prophet and in all 
time. Not on questions of date and authorship, but 
on that which in this book stirs men to a higher life, 
our reverence must depend. Woe to us if, throwing 
away the old mechanical reverence for the outer 
thing, we fail to get the deeper reverence for the 
inward truth ! What reverence has God shown for 
truth !— Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
BESIDE THE DEAD. 
It must be sweet, O thou my dead, to lie 
With hands that folded are from every task ; 
Sealed with the seal of the Great Mystery 
The lips that nothing^ answer, nothing ask 
The life-long struggle ended, ended quite 
The weariness of patience and of pain, 
And the eyes closed to open not again 
On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 
It must be sweet to slumber and forget, 
To have the poor tired heart go still at last, 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret, 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past, 
Past all the hours or slow of wing or fleet. 
It must be sweet, it must be very sweet. 

— Ina Coolbrith. 



THANKSGIVING TUfiKET TALK. 

To roast a turkey, singe, draw, and wash the fowl, 
wipe dry, and rub the inside with a little salt. It may 
be filled with a stuffing made with stale bread crumbs, 
half a cup of butter, one egg, salt, pepper, and herbs 
to the taste, and moistened with a little hot water; 
or an oyster stuffing made as follows may be used : 
Break into pieces half a loaf of stale bread and mix 
with it salt and pepper and half a cup of melted 
butter. Drain off the liquor from a pint of oysters, 
heat it and pour over the bread crumbs ; add an egg 
and mix well together ; if the stuffing is rather dry 
add a little sweet milk. Put a spoonful of stuffing 
into the turkey, then three or four oysters, and con- 
tinue adding stuffing and oysters until the turkey is 
filled. A chestnut stuffing may be used. To make 
it boil the chestnuts, remove the shells and brown 
skins, and mash them. Mix them with a few grated 
bread crumbs, and moisten with sweet cream ; add a 
little butter, and season with pepper and salt. In 
filling the turkey do not crowd in the stuffing. Sew 
up the openings and tie or skewer the legs and wings 
in shape. Rub thickly with butter and salt and 
dredge with flour. Place in a dripping pan, and put 
half a cup of water in the pan. Use a moderate oven, 
and cover the turkey with another pan for the first 
forty minutes. Baste frequently and turn the bird 
occasionally to expose all parts to the heat. It should 
be tender and moist and a golden brown all over 
when done. Garnish the dish with small balls of 
fried sausage or fried oysters and parsley. Serve 
with a giblet dressing and cranberries. 

The meat of the wild turkey is drier than the do- 
mestic fowl, and not nearly so fat, and the turkey 
should be larded and fat pork chopped fine should be 
used in the stuffing. In the South the giblets are 
always served whole, one placed under each wing. 

Many consider that the only proper way to cook a 
turkey is to boil it. To do this singe, draw, and wash 
the turkey thoroughly, wipe with a soft cloth and rub 
the inside with salt. Make a stuffing of one quart of 
bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of butter, salt, pepper, 
and chopped parsley, and mix the ingredients togeth- 
er with an egg. Fill the breast of the fowl with some 
of this stuffing and put the remainder into the body. 
Tie the legs and wings close to the body and place 
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it in salted boiling water with the breast downward. 
Boil rapidly the first half hour, then draw it to the 
back of the stove and cook slowly until tender. 
Serve with celery or chestnut sauce. If oysters 
chopped are used in the stuffing serve with an oyster 
sauce. An old-fashioned custom was to serve ham 
or smoked tongue with a boiled turkey. 

There are many dainty ways of using bits* of cold 
turkey. To scallop turkey cut the meat from the 
bones of cold boiled or roasted turkey, remove the 
skin, and cut the meat fine. Put in the bottom of a 
buttered dish a layer of bread crumbs moistened 
slightly with milk — or, if it is a boiled turkey, use 
some of the liquor it was cooked in — then spread a 
layer of the minced turkey, with bits of the stuffing, 
some pieces of butter, and pepper and salt, then 
another layer of crumbs, and alternate them until the 
dish is filled. Pour over the whole whatever dressing 
may have been left, and if there is not enough add a 
little hot water to it and season with a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread crumbs over the top 
and scatter bits of butter over them. Cover the dish 
with a plate and bake in a brisk oven. As soon as it 
is thoroughly heated remove the plate arid brown. 
Serve at once. 

An appetizing way of using bits of turkey cold is 
thus : Take the pieces of turkey and free them of 
bone and skin ; if there are any good-sized pieces cut 
them in half. Put the meat in a saucepan with what- 
ever stuffing and dressing may have been left and a 
tablespoonful of butter. Season liberally with salt 
and cayenne pepper. Place over the fire, and when 
the mixture boils break into it an egg and stir 
thoroughly. Turn into a buttered mould, and when 
cold turn it out on a dish and slice nicely. 

To make creamed turkey, pick the meat from the 
bones of a roasted or boiled turkey and cut into small 
pieces. Allow one pint of meat for the following 
dressing : Put in a double boiler one pint of cream 
or rich milk and place over the fire ; rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of flour with one of butter, and stir 
into the milk when boiling ; add salt and cayenne 
pepper and stir until it thickens like custard ; mix the 
meat with the dressing and fill buttered individual 
shells with the mixture ; sprinkle cracker dust over 
the top of them with bits of butter and bake in a hot 
oven fifteen minutes. 

To bone a turkey, slit the skin down the back with 
a sharp knife, and, raising one side at a time, with 
the fingers separate the flesh from the bones until the 
wings and legs are reached, unjoin t these from the 
body, and, cutting through to the bone, turn back the 
flesh and remove the bones. The flesh may be re- 
shaped by stuffing. Stuff with force meat made of 
veal and a little pork chopped fine, and season with 
salt, pepper, sage, or savory, and the juice of a lemon. 
Sew in shape, and press the wings and legs close to 
the body, and tie all firmly so that the upper surface 
may be smooth and plump. Lard the breast with 
narrow strips of firm fat pork, and bake until thor- 
oughly done, basting often with salt and water and a 



little butter. Serve with a gibkt dressing, to which 
has been added a cup of strained tomatoes. 

To boil a boned turkey : When it is stuffed roll the 
fowl tight in a piece of cheese cloth and tie firmly 
with a twine to keep secure and in shape. Place in 
a stock previously prepared by putting the bones in 
cold water with some herbs, an onion peeled and 
stuck with a dozen cloves, a carrot, and a turnip 
sliced. Boil the turkey gently four hours at least, 
then take it out and remove the cloth and place on a 
dish. Strain the stock, remove the fat, and set over 
the fire. Add two ounces of gelatine dissolved in 
cold water. Strain the liquid jelly through a fine 
sieve over the turkey. When cold garnish with pars- 
ley or cresses and sliced lemon. 

To make a giblet dressing for roast turkey, put the 
giblets and neck in a saucepan with cold water and 
add an onion, salt and pepper, and a slice of dry 
bread that has been made very brown in the oven. 
Boil until the giblets are done, then strain the stock. 
Chop the giblets fine and put them and the stock 
back into the saucepan, dredge with a little flour, add 
the brown gravy from the bottom of the pan in which 
the fowl was cooked, after skimming off the fat. 
Serve hot in a gravy boat. 

Sauces for boiled turkey — Chestnut sauce : Shell 
and blanch three dozen French chestnuts. Boil in 
water enough to cover them for thirty minutes. 
Drain off the water and pound the nuts to a paste. 
Add one tablespoonful of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne pepper. Stir 
gradually into the paste one pint of milk. Rub 
the mixture through a coarse pur^e sieve, and place 
over the fire in a double boiler to cook for half 
an hour. 

For celery sauce, cut one quart of celery into small 
pieces and add one quart of milk. Put in a double 
boiler with an onion in which four cloves have been 
stuck, add a blade of mace, and cook until the celery 
becomes tender. Remove the onion and spice and 
thicken with a little flour that has been moistened 
with some of the stock that the fowl was boiled in. 
Season with salt and pepper and boil for five minutes. 
It should be as thick as custard. 

To make oyster sauce, put one pint of small oys- 
ters, with their liquor, into a saucepan and heat them 
to boiling point. Skim out the oysters and add to 
the liquor one and one-half cups of milk, and when 
it is boiling add one-third of a cup of butter creamed 
with three tablespoonfuls of flour. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper, and let the sauce boil up once. 
Then add the oysters, and it is ready to serve.— New 
York Sun. __________ 

Home appears to us the most beautiful when we are 
away from it ; chilled by the indifference of the rest of 
the world, we long to be with her, the dear wife, or the 
fond mother, who prizes us at above our proper value; 
annoyed by the discomforts that attend us among 
strangers, we yearn to be in the loved home where they 
are unknown, and in the midst of the affections that sanc- 
tify it— Bovee. 
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Picked Uf in thb Family Living Room, Aftbr the Pub- 
lications OP THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



If tw England ThanksgiTing Padding. 

One pint of cracker crumbs, three pints of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, six eggs, two cupfuls of 
California seedless raisins. 

Soak the cracker crumbs in the milk half an hour. 
Wash and boil the raisins in water to cover while the 
crumbs are soaking ; let the water boil away, and add 
them to the milk. Mix the sugar, salt and spices, 
add the butter softened, and rub till creamy. Beat in 
one egg at a time until you do not see any of the 
yolk, then stir this mixture into the milk. Butter a 
deep earthen pudding dish thick with cold butter, 
turn in the pudding, cover it, and put it into a 
moderate oven. During the first hour stir the pud- 
ding up from the bottom, but not on the sides, until 
the raisins will stay at the top, then cover and bake 
three hours in all. Remove the cover towards the 
last, that the top may brown. Let it stand awhile 
before turning out. It should have a little whey when 
just right, and the raisins should on no account be 
cut before cooking, as it is not worthy the name of a 
plum pudding if they are not whole and tender 
enough to melt in the mouth. It is not at all like an 
English or Christmas plum pudding, and was not 
intended to be ; so do not think it a failure because 
unlike that lime-honored compound. 

Serve with hard sauce, made by creaming half a 
cupful of butter, then adding gradually one cupful of 
powdered sugar, and flavor to taste with lemon, 
vanilla or a very little mace. Pile it up roughly in a 
pretty dish, and set away to harden. Or, you may 
make a pretty effect by pressing it through a potato 
ricer into a shallow dish just before serving. Or, 
you may make a smooth mound of it and stamp it 
with the bottom of a cut glass dish. If you prefer a 
soft sauce, simply beat into this the white of one egg 
or three tablespoonfuls of thick cream. — American 
Kitchen Magazine. 

Oar Thankigiving Day. 
No country in the world has just the counterpart of 
our Thanksgiving Day. It corresponds somewhat to 
the Hebrew Feast of the Tabernacles. Its purpose, 
in its origin, was somewhat similar — to express 
thanks to Almighty God for the blessings and 
bounties of the harvest season. In the poverty of 
our Pilgrim fathers and in their hard labor in culti- 
vating a sterile soil, a sense of gratitude came with 
the gathering in of the crops. Of course it was 
founded in souls trained to honor and worship the 



Heavenly Father. In old England they were re- 
ligious, in their stay in Holland they kept up their 
regular religious services under the leadership of 
Pastor Brewster, in the cabin of the Mayflower they 
did not omit to assemble for worship and when the 
new homes had been founded at Plymouth, the 
church steeple was soon seen pointing heavenward. 

The ancient Hebrews took up their march in 
families and caravans to Jerusalem, at the harvest 
season, to worship at the holy temple. Our fathers 
had a broader view drawn out of the teachings of the 
Christ who said, '* God is a spirit and seeketh such 
to worship him as worship in spirit and in truth." 
They had even come to distrust the magnificence 
of the cathedral, as suggestive of Rome and the 
papacy. 

But they believed in the family and the family 
altar ; and Thanksgiving Day always recognized the 
family ties. It became the one holiday for home- 
coming. The well-laden table with its turkey and 
chickens ; often supplemented with goose and duck, 
the pumpkin and mince pies, the plum pudding — who 
that can trace back his lineage to a New England 
home does not remember how inviting the Thanks- 
giving table was to the eye and to the palate.^ But 
the greetings of the children and the grand-children, 
returning to the parental roof, the sweet reunions 
and social chats, mingling dear reminiscences with 
the story of present doings and the happenings in 
the new homes ; the games, the laughter, the joys 
of the reunited family were, after all, what most 
endeared Thanksgiving Day. 

Woman had a large place in the New England 
home. The mother was loved and honored. Strong 
character, firmness in the right and the truth, fidelity 
to every duty—these were as characteristic of the 
woman as the man. We are drawing from memory, 
we admit ; but we can but believe there are Thanks- 
giving Days now, in every part of our great interior 
and west, which are modeled after those of our recol- 
lection. We can scarcely wish our readers anything 
better in the way of rational enjoyment and hap- 
piness. — Western Rural. 

Froztn Flam Padding. 
Heat one pint of milk to boiling, break five ounces 
of chocolate into pieces, and let it melt at one side 
of the fire. Add one tablespoonful of sugar and one 
of boiling water, stirring until the chocolate is smooth 
and glossy. To the boiling milk add one cupful of 
sugar and three beaten eggs. Remove from the fire 
and stir in the chocolate and one pint of cream. 
Cover a few seeded raisins, currants, candied cherries, 
and bits of citron with sherry, letting them soak an 
hour or more. Turn the cold custard into a packed 
freezer and freeze. Before removing the dasher add 
the soaked fruit and a few chopped nuts. Take out 
the dasher and cover the freezer closely. Re-pack 
and let it stand two hours at least to. ripen. Serve 
as a sauce to this pudding well-drained whipped 
cream, flavored with wine. 
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From Everybody's Table, Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Grape Joiot. 
Pick the grapes from their stems, throw to one side 
the poor ones, wash the whole ones, and drop them 
into a porcelain-lined kettle. Pour cold water over 
them until they are barely covered. Place the kettle 
over the fire and let the grapes cook slowly until they 
are tender enough to break easily. Then mash them 
with a wooden mallet or spoon. Turn the crushed 
fruit into a cheese-cloth bag and let the juice drip 
over night. Measure the juice and put it into the 
preserving kettle, place the kettle over the fire and 
allow its contents to boil twenty minutes. Weigh as 
many ounces of granulated sugar as there are quarts 
of juice. When the juice has cooked the required 
length of time, add the sugar and boil ten minutes 
longer; then bottle the juice and seal the bottles.— 
New York Sun. 

Women and Foods. 
We all know that much of the family life depends 
on the dinners served in our homes, and the way in 
which they are served ; and dull indeed is that ob- 
server of himself or of his fellows who has not dis- 
covered the mental stimulant that comes from good, 
appetizing food well served. If the idea could once 
be driven home in the heart of every home maker 
among wage earners, we should make long strides 
upward in our civilization. The dullness, the apathy, 
the indifference that is the worst enemy to be fought 
in a poor man's home, will be routed in every home 
where the meal-time focuses the attention of the 
housekeeper, and how and what is served becomes 
important to her. Indifference to food has a ten- 
dency to disintegrate the social life in the home. 
Fortunately, it is no longer a disgrace for a woman 
to express a preference for foods, nor to enjoy good 
food and be able to discriminate as to kinds and 
qualities, nor to be reasonably exacting in its service. 
The people who have reached the highest degree of 
civilization are those who have sensitive palates. — 
London Spectator. 

Pineapple Cake. 
Grease and dust a convenient size melon mold, 
such as used for ice cream, and bake on a papered 
baking sheet with the following preparation : Beat 
up eight whole eggs and eight yolks with fourteen 
ounces of sugar in a kettle on a slow coal fire until 
thick as for lady fingers ; flavor with grated rind of 
one lemon and beat until cold again. Have pre- 
viously heated half a pound of fresh butter, and four- 
teen ounces of flour and two ounces of cornstarch 



sifted together, mix in lightly and then the hot butter 
and bake in a moderate oven about forty minutes. 
When cooled off mask the cake over with pineapple 
marmalade, and then make the following meringue : 
Beat up eight whites of eggs left over from above 
cake, very stiff, beat in one pound of XXX sugar, 
flavor a little pineapple, and color delicately yellow. 
Now take a bag and star-tube and decorate same, 
placing dots one aside of the other until cake is en- 
tirely decorated over and represents the shape of a 
pineapple; bake on a papered sheet to a golden 
brown color same as a natural pineapple, then with 
pineapple marmalade stick the two halves together, 
stand the cake up upright, on an iced and decorated 
layer cake as a base, wash and cut some angelica in 
long leaves to represent the crown on the pineapple 
and insert them on the top and also a few on the bot- 
tom and serve in the usual manner.— Baker's Helper. 



Chestnnt Staffing for Turkey. 
Cut off the shells from one quart of large chestnuts. 
Pour on boiling water and let them stand until the 
inner brown skin will peel off easily. It may be nec- 
essary to add the boiling water twice. Look them 
over carefully and reject all that are not fresh. Put 
them into boiling water slightly salted or into stock 
and cook until soft. Then mash them very fine with 
a wooden potato masher. Take half for the stufling 
and reserve the remainder for the gravy. Mix with 
the chestnuts one cupful of fine cracker crumbs, and 
season with one teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and 
the grated yellow rind of half a lemon. Moisten with 
one-tl)ird of a cupful of melted butter and hot water 
sufficient to swell the crumbs. Add half a cupful of 
California seedless raisins which have been stewed 
until well swollen. — American Kitchen Magazine. 



To Prepare Game for the Table. 

Certain birds do not require to be drawn in the 
estimation of epicures. These are the woodcock, 
snipe and golden plover, although as a concession to 
the prejudice of some the plover is sometimes drawn, 
but an important point to remember is that game 
should never be washed inside, but merely wiped 
with a clean cloth. 

With few exceptions game should never be under- 
done, while if overdone it toughens and is ruined. 
Wild duck, teal and pigeons are the exceptions, which 
should be rather underdone. Next to the open fire, 
the double roasting pan gives it the best result, and 
frequent basting is imperative. 

Slices of fat bacon skewered over the breast will 
improve most game, and in the case of quail, ortolans 
and such small birds some cooks add a vine leaf. 

In the case of young game there is no better way 
of cooking than roasting or broiling, but it is often 
necessary to cook old birds, and from these no end 
of toothsome dishes can be made in the way of pies, 
gelatines, ragouts, soups, etc. — New York Herald. 
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A GOODLY OLD KITCHEN. 

Just outside the gate and across the way from the 
shop of the potato and pork merchant's there stands, 
as it has stood for a couple of centuries, the old Fal- 
staff Inn. We went in under the sign through a low 
doorway, overgrown with ivy. At the end of the hall 
was a lovely old kitchen with a floor of cool tiles and 
a gorgeous dinner service of purple, red, blue and 
gold displayed in wide racks against the wall. A 
bright fire was burning, the red coals glowing be- 
tween the bars of the grate, and a vast deal of cook- 
ing was going on. The kettle is boiling with a fussy 
effusion like that of a comfortable, home-keeping, 
good-hearted, motherly woman, bustling about to get 
things ready for her good man and the children. A 
leg of lamb was roasting before the fire. A string or 
thin iron chain, I believe it was, was fastened from 
the mantle shelf, and from the other end hung the 
meat, dangling directly in front of the grate bars. A 
plate was set underneath it to catch the drippings. 
I had a bit of that lamb, with some mint sauce, for 
my dinner, and it was most excellent eating. 

A trim young woman, wearing the whitest of mob 
caps, the cleanest of white aprons, stood before the 
fire broiling a chop. She had a long-handled, double 
tin broiler or gridiron in her hands. The chop was 
shut up in this, and she patiently held it before the 
fire as we would hold up a wet towel to dry, turning 
it round now and then ; and what, with the tea-kettle, 
the bursting of the skin of the leg of the lamb, the 
sizzing of the savory chop, most comforting, if deafen- 
ing, noises filled the cosy room. The girl turned a 
rosy face at us and smiled comfortably. The smile, 
the goodly old kitchen, the rows of delf on the wall, 
the nodding red hollyhocks out in the garden, the 
recollections of that swinging, jolly old Falstaff, of 
the charming windows and deep window seats warmed 
me to the heart with enthusiasm. — New Orleans 
Picayune. * • 

HOW TO COOK A TURKEY. 

A successfully roasted turkey requires three things. 
The bird must be young and tender ; it must be care- 
fully drawn, stuffed and trussed, and it must be 
roasted by a hot fire. Select a young turkey. One 
that does not weigh over six or seven pounds is 
generally the best. Heavy birds are apt to be old and 
coarse in flavor. The turkey should be drawn the 
day it is killed, and hang in a cold place at 
least twenty-four hours after it is killed. All the 
layers of fat under the skin of the breast and 
on the inside of the bird that can be reached 
must be taken out. If it is left in, it gives a 
strong flavor to the flesh. It is not of any use to the 
cook, but may be tried out for soap fat. Chicken 
fat, on the other hand, though it should be removed 



from the bird when it is cooked, can be tried out for 
cooking potatoes and other articles, and is a very fair 
substitute for olive oil in a salad dressing. The 
removal of the oil bag in the tail of the bird is also- 
necessary, to prepare it for roasting. This is a mat- 
ter often forgotten, but even this small portion of oil 
imparts an unpleasant flavor to the turkey if it is left 
in. Remove the tendons from the drumsticks. Wipe 
the bird off carefully, and prepare a stuffing of dry 
bread crumbs. This is now preferred, as more 
delicious and more wholesome than the moist dress- 
ing of olden times. Take about two medium-sized 
loaves of stale bread. Rub them, after breaking- 
them apart, on a coarse grater until the inside is 
evenly crumbled. Lay aside the outer dry crusts for 
drying and sifting for dried bread crumbs to be used 
for breading meats and croquettes. Take the soft 
inner crumbs. They should make a heaping quart 
Add a tablespoon ful of salt, an even teaspoonful of 
pepper, an even teaspoonful of sage, two of summer 
savory, and a large teaspoonful of minced parsley. 
Rub all these ingredients in the bread crumbs, and 
add half a cupful of butter. Rub this in, and fill the 
inside and crop of the turkey. Skewer the bird care- 
fully. If this is done properly it will not be necessary 
to use a trussing needle to sew it up. Rub the bird 
thickly with butter, dredge it with salt and pepper 
and then thickly with flour. Put it in a very hot 
oven on a meat rack. Dredge a little flour in the 
pan. When this browns, pour a pint of hot water 
under the turkey. Turn the turkey, to brown it 
evenly, and every fifteen minutes baste it with the 
liquor in the bottom of the pan. As this liquor boils 
away, add water from the teakettle. It will take about 
an hour and three-quarters for a seven-pound turkey 
to roast. The best gravy is made by boiling the 
giblets slowly while the turkey is roasting, and by^ 
mixing the liquor from them with the drippings in 
the pan. The liver is the only portion of the giblets 
saved. Chop the liver and add it to the gravy, after 
skimming and seasoning it and thickening it with a 
tablespoonful of flour. — New York Tribune. 

ROAST TURKEY WITH CHESTNUTS. 

To prepare with chestnuts, select a fresh young hen 
turkey, about fifteen pounds, draw and singe it, roast 
two quarts of large chestnuts, when done remove the 
shells, then mash ; put one-half of the quantity in a 
bowl, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and a dash of pepper; mix and fill 
the space from which the crop was taken, also the 
body, then sew and truss carefully. 

Lard the breast very quickly with good salt pork, 
place in a baking pan. Add a cupful of water and a 
teaspoonful of salt. Roast in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes to each pound, basting every ten minutes. 
When done, remove the strings and skewers, and 
garnish with parsley. Put the remaining part of the 
chestnuts* into the pan in which the turkey was 
roasted, mix well, add one pint of stock and stir un- 
til it boils, season with salt and pepper. Serve in a 
sauce boat. 
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Some Seasonable Thanksgiving Menus. 



ONCE KNOWN AS BILLS OF FARE. 



For an Old-Faihioned Ktw England Dinntr. 

Boiled Cod with Egg Sauce. 

Celery. Pickled Cabbage. 

Roast Turkey. 

Stewed Cranberries. 

Mashed Potatoes. Boiled Turnips. 

Onions with Cream Sauce. Baked Squash. 

Ham Boiled in Cider. 

Mince Pie. Pumpkin Pie. 

Deep Apple Pie. American Cheese. 

Butternuts. Popcorn. 

Apples and Grapes. 

Coffee. Cider. 

A Good lliankBgiTing Dinner Eecipe for a Good Ohriitian 
Edition. 

If you wish the full flavor of a Thanksgiving dinner, be 
sure not to sit down to the feast until you have provided 
one for some neighbor, who, but for you, must have gone 
without. Then, though your own be the less for the gen- 
erous deed, you will realize that " it is more blessed to give 
than to receive." 

BiU of Fare Wanted by an Eight-Year Old Lad. 

FURST CORSB. 

Mince Pie. 

SEKOND CORSE. 

Pumkin Pie and Terkey. 

THIRD CORSE. 

Terkey. Cranberries. 

FOURTH CORSE. 

Apple Pie. Mince Pie. Chocolate Cake. 
Ice Cream and Plum Pudding. 
Desert. 



Lemon Pie. 



Custard Pie. 



An Ample fiapast of Vegetarian Flavors. 

Vegetable Oyster Soup. 

Mashed Sweet Potato. Vegetable Roast. 

Stewed Green Peas with Nuttose. 

Celery. Pulp Succotash. 

Granose Flakes with Cream. 

Whole Wheat Puffs. Nuttose Sandwiches. 

Fruit Bread. Nut Crisps. 

Canned Cherries. 

Rice Snow with Cranberry Jelly. 

Almond Puffs or White Sponge Cake. Fresh Fruits. 



An Gld-Fashioned Thanksgiving Uenm. 

Oyster Stew. 

Roast Turkey. Roast Chicken. 

Sparerib. Sausages. Head Cheese. 



Mashed Potatoes. 
Boiled Onions. 

Raised Biscuits. 
Currant Jelly. 
Honey in the Comb. 



Hot Slaw. 
Turnips. Pickles. 

White Bread. 
Preserves. 

Fruit Cake. 



Doughnuts. 

Mince, Apple, Custard and Pumpkin Pies. 

Cheese. Apples and Nuts. Cider. 

Tea and Coffee. 



Delmonico's Thanksgiving Feast. 

Oysters. 

Mock Turtle Soup. 

Rissoles of Sweetbreads. 

Boiled Bass, with Cream Sauce. 

Potatoes Hollandaise. 
Turkey stuffed with Chestnuts. 
Oyster Fritters, with Cranberry Jelly. 
Broiled Breast of Mallard Duck. 

Celery Salad, with Mayonnaise* 
Roquefort Cheese. 
Mince Pie. Ice Cream. Fruit. 

Cafe. 



A Foil Fledged Vegetarian Clnb Dinner. 

MENU. 

Almond Soup. Julienne Soup. 

Olives. 

Ragout of Celery and Mushrooms. 

Potato au Gratin. Horicots Verts i. la Creme 

Fricandelles. 

Turkish Pilaff. Orange Surprise. 

Vol-au-vents. 

Date Bread Sandwiches. Whole Wheat Bread. 

Grape Marmalade. Crabapple Jelly. 

Cranberry Tartlets. 

Chartreuse of Peaches, Pumpkin Pie. 

Raspberry Sorbet 

Love Knots. Imperial Cake. 

Malaga Raisins. Assorted Nuts. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Saratoga Wafers. Young American Cheese. 

Coffee. Egg Julep. Milk. 



A Two-Oonrse Thanksgiving Dinner One Hundred and Fifty 
Tears Ago. 

FIRST COURSE. 

At the upper end of your table a pike roasted with a 
pudding in its belly, afterward removed (not the pudding: 
but the fish) ; for your gravy, soup (a brown soup). 

Under that a venison patty, and 

Under that a giblet pye. 

On the further side a fine boiled pudding (a roly poly or 
suet pudding) 

On the nearer side of the giblet pye, some Scotch col- 
lops; croquettes of larded veal fried in butter and served 
with spiced oyster sauce, flavored with white wine. 

At the bottom of the table a dish of roast beef with 
horse raddish and pickles. 

SECOND COURSE. 

At the upper end of the table a turkey roasted, with ai» 
oyster pudding i n belly. ' 

Under that a tansy (a sort of baked custard), garnished 
with orange. On the further side a hare with savory pud- 
ding. On the nearer side woodcocks with toast. 

And at the bottom of the table a pumpkin pye. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order ^ the 
-only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining f and — 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address cf the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 

pRizB Puzzle. 

425.-WONDERPUL FORMATIONS. 

*' The roaring cataract, the snow topt hill, 
Inspiring awe, till breath itself stands still." 

The following anagram is composed of fifty wonderful 
things found in nature: Example — "Mammoth Cave," 
** Horseshoe Falls," etc. This subject may need, per- 
haps, some consiclerable research to find out the correct 
names of the anagrams, but any one who takes part in the 
contest will be amply rewarded by the instruction which 
cannot fail to be received, even though they may not win 
any of the valuable prizes. 

1. Ah moon tune mind aloft. 

2. More malts. 
City wages, U. S. A.— N. A 
U vary lace. 
Alas, frail nag. 
Sonnets on hay. 
Keep a skip. 
Ease dad. 

9. File dry oaks. 

10. No mute ant. 

11. O heed stars afar. 

12. B. N. not calm. 

13. Fork grab it coral. 

14. Tom won, sang in hut. 

15. Safe and cool, Ben R. 

16. Roll tents, Fan. 

17. Yes, lovely mate, I. 

18. Oh, dip arrow pills. 

19. Vinous must vue. 

20. King was lent. 

21. Harm to rent, 

22. Bird learn a tug. 

23. Five girls slip or dam. 



3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 



28. Soft men can roll fomy. 

29. I go ; fence rails for bait 

30. Samuel C. Basha. 
Ill lays a keen fork. 
H we ate roast dog, then got 

fed gay. 
Fan D., honor Congo coal 

trade. 
Loss for eel hash. 
D. glen honor. 

36. Go rains, pat grass. 

37. Take large last. 

38. Stay Ben, earn. 

39. Our Ed*8 fifth galley. 

40. Sam sat on hut. 

41. Oh, story columns. 

42. Sing, ye great. 

43. U. woke in a glass lard can. 
44- Few stop to sing on trolly ; 

see H. H. 

45. Ere boys trim horse teeth. 

46. For an heart's cheer doth 
Ed get eggs. 

24. Fie I he sold soap and huts. 47. Mantel-piece is a toy. 

25. An electric fad soon gangs. 48. L. used mad brains. 

26. Ma move match. 49. I arrove at Cigi. 

27. Caleb and cork. 50. Pa brags at dress rent. 
Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 

follows : 

First Prite, " The Standard American Encyclopedia " of 
Arts, Sciences, History, Biography, Geography, Statistics, 
and General Knowledge, with Thousands of Engravings, Col- 
ored Maps and Charts. This work is prepared under the edi- 
torial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., assisted by 
a large corps of editors and over one hundred writers on 
special subjects. It comprises eight large volumes of nearly 
4,000 pages. 



Second Pri%e^ Five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Third Prise, Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cadon from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands^ are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, December 11, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

423.-A VEHICLE ANAGRAM. 

Our anagrammatists had many delightful rides in the 
various conveyances that were found in the "Vehicle 
Anagram," published in the September number of Good 
Housekeeping. The results, however, were not entirely 
satisfactory, as many of the "quick witted" evidently 
preferred to ride in " Basket and wheel chairs " instead of 
" Black and white hearses." In other words, most of the 
contestants sent in correct lists, excepting No. 29, " Black 
and white hearses," which they gave as " Basket and 
wheel chairs." But for this fact the " Honorable Men- 
tion " list could have been made much larger. 

The Prizes have been awarded as follows : 

First Prize — A handsomely bound Volume of the Lon- 
don Magazine of Art— to Helen W. Ramage, 104 Lincoln* 
street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Second Prize—Five bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping— Mrs. C. B. Houghton, 26 Conway street, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 

Third Prize— Tvfo bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Fred H. Brown, Kendal Green, Mass. 

Fourth Prize—One year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping — Elizabeth Van Keuren, Room 30, Mechanics 
Block, Pueblo, Col. 



I. Ah, rob cues. 


Barouches. 


2. Yes, be city calfV 


Safety bicycles. 


3. Go, chase cats, E. 


Stage coaches. 


4. See vice plod. 


Velocipedes. 


5. Kiss Tzar, B. 


Britzskas 


6. Be carts oil ? 


Cabriolets. 


7. Nice Poe dug boned glass 


. Open and closed buggies. 


8. A van's car. 


Caravans. 


9. La. mop rare tubs. 


Perambulators. 


10. Ha, rum bogs. 


Broughams. 


II. Is Rajah's grin cut in? 


Irish aunting cars. 


12. Hand ace, sirs. 


Sedan chairs. 


13. Sad Luna. 


Landaus. 


14. R.,testB. 


Bretts. 


15. Sob, dark cub. 


Buckboards. 


16. We gild sweet hog. 


Two-wheeled gigs. 


17. The pan, sobs Kate. 


Basket phaetons. 


18. Coal sire. 


Carioles. 
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19. Cord, tags. 


Dog-carts. 


20. Yes, hand knack cash. 


Hackneys and hacks. 


ai. Dice in legs. 


Diligences. 


22. Miss U. Bone. 


Omnibuses. 


23. His case. 


Chaises. 


24. Sue, nab clam. 


Ambulances. 


25. Gala sport won. 


Patrol wagons. 


26. S. H. cried. 


Herdics. 


27. Anna's Quilp. 


Palanquins. 


28. La, lane dust. 


Landaulets. 


29. Hark, Ed., Blanche's sea 


wit. 


Black and white hearses. 


30. I shot car. 


Chariots. 


31. Co. chase. 


Coaphes. 


32. Sue cop. 


Coupes. 


33. R., slay Carl. 


Carryalls. 


34. Asa, cry " Big bear." 


Baby carriages. 


35. Got one swan stage wand. 


Wagons and wagonettes. 


36. Carve ill stag. 


Village carts. 


37. Bird can call ace secret. 


Electric and cable cars. 


38. Cert, city candy scales 


blind me. 


Tricycles and tandem bicycles. 


39. Ay, row sack. 


Rockaways. 


40. 0, clay holes chat. 


Tally-ho coaches. 


41. Kiss Lue. 


Sulkies. 


42. Ash pies cost. 


Post chaises. 


43. Rag cots. 


Go carls. 


44. Raw beer howls. 


Wheelbarrows. 


45. Stand char. 


Handcarts. 


46. Sells dead hens' gigs. 


Sleighs and sledges. 


47. I rear cold glass. 


Dolls' carriages. 


48. Grand bass cad. 


Drags and cabs. 


49. Vast ducks ran, N. 


Trucks and vans- 


50. Ah, rig cross eel's ears. 


Horseless carriages. 



Entitled to Honorable Mention^ having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 
containing now and then ** The slip of the pen " ; 

Mrs. W. P. Little, Winona, Minn. 

Mrs. Charence M. Leete, Claremont, N. H. 

Mrs. D. E. Winebrenner, Hanover, Pa. 

Lucius B. Barbour, Hartford, Ct 

M. E. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. J. E. Hamil, Phoenix, N. Y. 

Annie Lynch, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mary F. Raymond, Athol, Mass. 

Mary J. McArdle, Winsted, Ct. 

Mrs. Edward B.'Hale, Brookfield, Mass. 

Mrs. E. N. Morse, Austin, Minn. 

Katherine S. Webb, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. N. Mann, Chicago, 111. 

Miss E. L Chandler, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Adeline G. George, Elmwood, 111. 

Mrs. J. B. Carder, Iowa City, la. 



Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 

Enclosed find my solution of your Vehicle Anagram. We 
were delayed twenty-four hours by that dreadful No. 37 and 
then found it wasn't so hard after all. N. B. F. 

Cairo, III. 

Enclosed please find list of answers to Vehicle Anagram 
in (Good Housekeeping) for September. I have enjoyed 
the Anagrams very much and hope my list is correct. 

Winsted, Conn. M. J. M. 

Good Housekeeping Anagrams are too fascinating to be 
left until the last one it solved. The last one in this case was 
Ifo. 7 which proved to be so easy after one " knew how." 

RosLiNDALE, Mass. Mrs. C. B. H. 



'i^ 



A STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING. 

Editor of Good Housekeeping : 

Will you kindly let me know what cook book (the 
most economical one) you would recommend for a 
young lady to purchase who is about to get married 
and understands very little about cooking } An early 
answer to M. P. will greatly oblige. 

Bless your dear good soul. The editor of Good 
Housekeeping would not for a moment undertake 
to put the ** most economical cook book " into the 
hands of " a young lady who is about to be married, 
and who understands very little about cooking." 
" The most economical cook book " has not yet ma- 
terialized, and will not until the proposed cook book, 
to be made from the pages of Good Housekeeping, 
shall be put before the public, containing as it will 
the best recipes and instructions for economical, 
dainty and perfect cooking particulars yet demon- 
strated or made known to a waiting world. If our 
correspondent can wait to be married until this book 
is out, she shall have a complimentary copy sent, in 
full confidence that she will "Get the Best."— Editor 
<7/"GooD Housekeeping. 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

HOME. 

Some men are at home everywhere; others at home 
nowhere. — E. P. Day. 

He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds happi- 
ness in his home. — Goethe. 

There is something in that lihle word " home" which 
lifts the heart into the throat and ever excites intense 
emotion.— R. Bickersteth. 

There is a magic in that little word home; it is a 
mystic circle that surrounds comforts or virtues never 
known beyond its hallowed limits.—Southey. 

Any feeling that takes a man away from his home is a 
traitor to the household ; home should be the center of 
joy, equatorial and tropical. — H. W. Beecher. 

We pity the man, however prosperous his pecuniary 
condition, or however great his fame, who has not a happy 
home. A happy home is the heaven of this life — 
R. Bonner. 

How sweet a thing is love of home ; it is not acquired; 
it is a feeling that has its origin elsewhere; it is bom 
with us, brought from another world, to carry us on with 
joy in this; it attaches to the humblest heart that ever 
thrived. — Boker. 

When hearts are filled with holy afiEection and home is 
happy, then do the young dwell in a charmed circle, 
which only the naturally depraved would seek to quit, and 
across which boundary temptations to error shine but 
feebly.— South. 
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The Hearthstone Setiei. 

The Campion Diamonds. By Sophie May, author of " Our 
Helen," etc. Cloth, x2mo, 53 pages ; 50 cents. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 

It is the intention of the publishers to make this a series 
of good stories, in attractive form, at a popular price, at 
the same time maintaining literary excellence and fine 
mechanical execution. " The Campion Diamonds " meets 
all of these requirements, the narrative being an interest- 
ing one, while the book as such, like all in the series, is in 
every way attractive. 

Exiled From Two Lands. By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of "The Search for Andrew Field," etc Cloth, 
lamo, X19 pages. 

This is another volume in the Hearthstone series, a 
story told in its author's strongest style, forming a tender 
and touching narration, in which the pathetic element is 
most prominent. The scene is laid in the Adirondack 
region, with glimpses of Montreal and France. 



The Boom of a Western City. By Ellen Hodges Cooley. 
Cloth, lamo, 89 pages ; 50 cents. 

The author of this book was for some years a resident 
of the city about which she writes, and claims to have 
held strictly to the spirit that pervades a new Western 
town. None the less, the strong vein of humor which 
pervades all portions of the three chapters or divisions 
makes extremely interesting reading, and one will wish to 
follow the characters through all of their experience, and 
back once more to the old New England home before lay- 
ing down the volume. 

A Question of Damages By J. T. Trowbridge, author of 
" Cud jo's Cave," etc. Cloth, lamo, 78 pages ; 50 cents. 

The " question of damages " as treated in this narrative 
is a double one. A railroad wreck gives rise to both ; in 
one case directly through injury to a young business man, 
and in the other through a wrong which he perpetrated 
upon those who befriended and cared for him. The story 
is told with a sparkling directness and elegance which 
make it one of rare interest, while in literary finish it is a 
model which well might stimulate less accomplished 
writers to their own improvement. *'A thoroughly good 
story," as its publishers claim. 



Dreams in Homespun. 

Dreams in Homespun. By Sam Walter Foss, author of 
" Back Country Poems," etc. Cloth, lamo, gilt top, 221 
pages ; I1.50. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

This new volume of verse will meet a warm welcome, 
though most of the poems here collected have seen the 
light in various periodicals. " The same characteristics 
that distinguished his previous volumes are generally ob- 
servable throughout this one. The author^s talent con- 
sists largely in treating common every-day themes poetic- 



ally. He invests with a halo of homespun beauty, the 
scenes and incidents in the lives of average men. The- 
humorous element is seldom lacking from Mr. Foss*s 
verse, and there is usually a trace of philosophic sugges- 
tiveness behind the humor. He is strongest, perhaps, ia 
depicting the shrewd and quaint, but wholesome and 
healthful, humor of the New England farmer. The 
author*s early life upon a farm comes back to him with its- 
hard and unlovely features softened, perhaps, and with its. 
idyllic beauties glorified by the illusions of distance and. 
memory." 

CnriouB Homes and Their Tenants. 

Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By James Carter 
Beard. Appleton's Home Reading Books. Illustrated^ 
Cloth, x2mo, 275 pages. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
One must go far to find a more instructive volume than^ 
the present. It deals with animal life (i including some 
phases of the human) in the earth, the rocks, the trees,, 
the grass, the snow, the water, as well as many remarkable 
conditions which can scarcely be classified under either 
of these headings. There are descriptions of portable 
homes, temporary homes and indestructible homes; a. 
house that wears a hat and a home in a horn. But every 
page teems with instruction, so that any survey of the 
work, however extended, must be incomplete. The book 
cannot fail to prove immensely popular, while the low 
price at which the series is published will place the vol- 
umes within the reach of all. 



Guarding the Border. 

Guarding the Border ; or, the Boys of the Great 
Lakes. By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of " The Search 
for Andrew Field," etc. War of 1812 Series. Illustrated. 
Cloth, i2mo, 365 pages ; I1.50. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Dr. Tomlinson, in his authorship of this series, has 
essayed to furnish the young American mind with an ac- 
curate historical account of the causes leading up to, and 
the events transpiring, during the war of 1812, and he 
gives a type of juvenile literature that is of incalculable 
benefit to the youth of the land. Dr. Tomlinson was for 
years principal of Rutgers Academy, and he is quite con- 
versant with the character of literature that is most de- 
sired by the youth, and he is also a judge of the manner 
of presentation that will best hold the attention of his 
readers. This is the fifth volume in the above series, and 
we follow with interest the adventures of the Field and 
Spicer boys in efforts for their country. 



The Spinning Wheel at Sest. 

The Spinning- Wheel at Rest. Poems. By Edward 
Augustus Jencks. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 196 pages; 
I1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This charming collection of verse cannot be better 
characterized than by quoting a recent reviewer : " Mr. 
Jencks* verses remind one of Bryant, while his strong 
love of nature is a characteristic which also suggests our 
great nature-loving poet. The charming poems in his 
new volume, however, are by no means confined to poems 
of places. They deal with home, with life in its various 
phases, with legend, picture, and story as well as with 
nature. Some have been written for the young, but all 
will charm those lovers of poetry who appreciate the 
beautiful, the good, and the true in nature and art, and 
who like simple poetic creations in which absence of dra* 
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^matic power is made up for in delicate, suggestive and 
pleasing conceits which are presented in smooth and per- 
iectly constructed rhyme. Mr. Jencks is a high-minded 
■and scholarly gentleman and his fine spirit is beautifully 
reflected in his poems. The illustrations, which are very 
numerous, are executed in the highest style of modern 
art, and with the typography, binding, and paper, are 
worthy the verses, the whole making the most superb vol- 
ume of poetry seen this year.*' 



The District School as It Was. 
The District School as It Was. By Warren E. Burton. 
New Edition. Edited by Clifton Johnson. With illustra- 
tions. Cloth, lamo, 190 pages; I1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Mr. Burton's book was first published in 1833, and as it 
^as then intended as a historical work, it carries the 
reader back to the very early days of the present century, 
when the New England school had a character widely 
<ii£Eerent from that of the present day. On its original 
-publication the book met with a very favorable reception, 
and the first edition was followed by others in this country 
and in England. It had been out of print for many years, 
when the demand for a republication, or for some book of 
the kind, led Mr. Johnson to edit the present edition, with 
illustrations, showing the character of the text-books 
irom which our forefathers gathered their early education. 
With the passage of time the subject matter of the 
-volume must have a constantly increasing interest. The 
•descriptions are simple and clear, pervaded with a quiet 
humor which makes them doubly attractive. The hope of 
the author, expressed in the preface to the original edition, 
** that it will ever be of historical use to rising generations, 
educated under better auspices," has certainly been well 
realized. 

Queer Janet. 

<2UEER Janet. By Grace Le Baron, author of " Little Mist 
Faith," etc. Cloth, i6mo, 187 pages ; illustrated ; 75 cents. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

This is designated as "A story for boys and girls," but 
It is not for children of either sex alone that its charming 
pages will hold a most gratifying interest. " Queer 
Janet," the girl who used often to go to her room and 
study herself in her mirror in the eflFort to discover why 
«he was thus designated, induced Jerry Fitzpatrick to sing 
carols, thus demonstrating his rare powers of voice. This 
-voice was duly appreciated, and was finally taken to 
Europe for development. How Jerry came back to his 
«arly home to make his debut as a great singer, and how 
Janet was rewarded for her part of the enterprise is well 
told at the end of an unqualifiedly pleasant narrative. 

The Happy Six. 

The Happy Six. By Pen Shirley, author of "Little Miss 
Weezy," etc. Illustrated. The Silver Gate scries. Cloth 
i6mo, 171 pages; 75 cents. Boston ; Lee & Shepard. 
We have here another of the charming books from this 
delightful writer for the children. It has very appro- 
priately been said that " Penn Shirley is a very graceful 
interpreter of child life. She thoroughly understands 
how to reach out to the tender chord of the little one*s 
feelings, and to interest her in the noble life of her young 
companions. Her stories are full of bright lessons, but 
they do not take on the character of moralizing sermons. 



Her keen observation and ready sympathy teach her how 
to deal with the little ones in helping them to understand 
the lessons of life. Her stories are simple and unaffected." 



The Hall of Shells. 

The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy, author of 
"Three Singers." Cloth, i6mo, 176 pages. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This handsomely illustrated volume forms one of the 
Natural History division of Appleton*s Home-Reading 
Books, edited bv W. T. Harris, the United States'^ Com- 
missioner of Education. There is perhaps no other field 
in natural history where the popular knowledge is so lim- 
ited as in that covered by the present publication. Shells 
are admired .and prized as curiosities, but how few can 
even name the specimens which have perchance been 
proudly exhibited for years? The present work, in its 
charming literary style and wealth of illustration, should 
give a great impetus to popular information regarding 
the wonderful things in the sea. 



Her Place in the World. 

Hkr Place in the World. By Amanda M. Douglas, au- 
thor of ** In Trust," etc. Cloth z2mo, 355 pages ; $i.5a 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Miss Douglas is well known as a writer of charming 
novels, with a high purpose and an unexceptionable 
moral tone. In these respects " Her Place in the World " 
must take equal rank. It introduces three young ladies, 
about whom the interest chiefly centers. They are of 
quite different personality, nor are their aims and actuat- 
ing motives by any means identical. The character of 
Bessie is drawn with marked fidelity, though as much 
might be said of all those prominent in the novel. It can 
scarcely be claimed for this production, however, that it 
equals, in vigor of movement and strength of delineation, 
most of the author's earlier novels. 



On Plymouth Book. 

On Plymouth Rock. By Col. Samuel Adams Drake, au- 
thor of " Watch Fires of '76," etc. Illu.««trated. Cloth, xamo, 
173 pages ; 60 cents. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
" There are some things which the young people of this 
country should know by heart," Mr. Drake says in his 
preface. How much the story of our Pilgrim Fathers 
transcends all others was lately emphasized by the high 
honors paid to the faded manuscript of Governor Brad- 
ford, upon the occasion of its return to its rightful owners. 
Mr. Drake's idea has been that this simple, but touching, 
story would best impress itself upon young minds by 
keeping in close touch with the spirit of Bradford's, 
Mourt's, and Winslow's narratives. This he has done 
under the above suggestive title. 



Diana Yictrix. 

Diana Victrix. A Novel. By Flora Converse. Cloth, 
x6mo, 362 pages; $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The scene of this novel is largely laid in and about 
New Orleans, so far as locality is specified, but the local 
color is very slight, for it is a novel of love, ambition and 
disappointment— not of nature or adventure. The char- 
acters of greatest interest are Jocelin, the sweet singer 
with inherited delicacy of constitution, and Enid, devoted 
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to her " work " as above the loves and duties of ordinary 
human life. The story is told in a pleasing though 
slightly tedious style, unobjectionable save for its rather 
wearying moralizations and long-drawn dialogue. 



The ICysitry of Choio«. 

The Mystery of Choice. By Robert W. Chambers, author 
of **Tbe King in Yellow," etc Cloth, x6mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges, 288 pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Seven stories have been gathered into this volume, 
written in the intense and peculiar style of their author. 
They are stories of peculiar adventure, peculiarly told, 
and having the weird fancy of the writer, perhaps at his 
best. There does not seem to be any connection between 
the title and the rest of the book,—- perhaps none is 
necessary. 

Unele Sam*s Storsts. 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. A Story of National Affairs, for the 
Youth of the Nation. By Oscar Phelps Austin. Appleton's 
Home Reading Books. Illustrated. Cloth, xamo, 344 pages. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume contains a curious mixture of information 
regarding national affairs, bits of startling adventure, and 
the elements of a love story. Most of the technical 
information and statistical facts are given in the course of 
an interesting dialogue; but instead of sitting down to 
listen to abstract facts clothed in this charming form, the 
characters are at the same time passing through some 
active and very interesting experiences. This original 
conception on the part of the author has been carried out 
with success, the story as such being told with a satis- 
factory degree of smoothness, while the adventures which 
are liberally woven into the narrative will appeal to the 
youth of full spirits and active habits. 



At the Ttont. 

At the Front. By Oliver Optic, author of " The Army and 
Navy Series," etc. Fifth volume of " The Blue and the 
Gray—on Land.*' Cloth, xamo, 487 pages, illustrated; $1.50. 
Boston : Lee & Shepird. 

A touching interest pertains to this volume, owing to 
the fact that since its completion the gifted author, whose 
healthful and inspiring writings have delighted so many 
young readers, has laid down his pen forever. This story 
gives a continuation of the narrative of the preceding 
volumes, though the military force which started as two 
companies has now become a full regiment of cavalry, and 
the favorite characters reappear, in nearly all instances 
with an adequate increase of rank and responsibility. The 
volume closes with a graphic picture of the battle of 
Stone's River, in which the heroes of the Riverlawn 
regiment participate with energy and much credit. 



Pressed Flowers From the Holy Land. 

Pressed Flowers From the Holy Land. Flowers gath- 
ered and pressed in Palestine by Rev. Harvey B. Greene. 
Introduction by Rev. Smith Baker, D. D. Lowell, Mass. : 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene. 

In this unique form is presented one of the most attrac- 
tive novelties in book making which has lately made its 
appearance. The booklet consists of thirty-two pages, 
neatly printed on beautiful paper, of itself attractive. 
But the great charm lies in the twelve flowers from the 
Holy Land, carefully selected, pressed and dried, and 



artistically mounted on as many of the pages. Nothing- 
could possess a greater interest than these mute memen- 
toes of scenes which have held a sacred interest for un- 
told millions during the entire Christian era, and indeed 
for thousands of years previous. The mounted articles 
include: Lily of the Field, Papyrus, Cyclamen. Bean» 
Mustard, Passion, Everlasting, Grass, Madonna Flower,. 
Flax, Lentil, Pheasant's Eye and Anise. With each is a 
description and Scripture reference. 



The light of the World. 

The Light of the World ; or. Our Saviour in Art^ 
Illustrated with over 100 fuperb engravings, made direct 
from the world's greatest paintings of our Lord. Chicago r 
The Elder Company. 

The publishers here present a splendid specimen of 
modem book making. The volume is a large quarto^ 
bound in heavy white cloth with gold dies and full gilt 
edges. The illustrations are finely executed, and are- 
printed upon heavy plate paper of perfect finish, while on 
the lighter leaf preceding each is given a brief explanatory 
description of the subject. The list of pictures includes 
masterpieces from nearly all of the great painters of New 
Testament scenes, and the enterprise which has compiled 
so admirable a collection of artistic excellence will doubt- 
less meet the recognition which it deserves. 



Yaria. 



Varia. By Agnes Rcpplier. Cloth, i6mo, gilt top, i$T 
pages; $1.35. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flm & Co. 

" Varia " is composed of a collection of essays, nine in 
number, two of which had previously been printed in a 
magazine. Each is written in the author's searching, 
forceful way, and the various titles are as follows : '* The 
Eternal Feminine," " The Deathless Diary," " Guides : A 
Protest," " Little Pharisees in Fiction," " The F6te de 
Gayant," " Cakes and Ale," " Old Wine and New," " The 
Royal Road of Fiction," and " From the Reader's 
Standpoint." 

, Sonnets, And Other Verse. 

Sonnets, and Other Verse. By Mrs. Isadore Baker. Iowa. 

City, la. : Published by the author. 

Readers of Good Housekeeping have noticed the 
poetic charm of Mrs. Baker's verse. In this bright 
brochure she has gathered nearly two score pieces, none 
over long and many quite brief, but all pleasing and some 
of them quite charming. 

A Browning Conrtship. 

A Browning Courtship, and Other Stories. By Eliza 

Orne White. . . Cloth x6mo, 276 pages; lx.25. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Possibly half of the octet of stories gathered into this 

book had been previously published in the magazines, but 

all are above the average in charm of style and brightness 

of action, and the volume cannot fail to take a high place 

among collections of the kind. 



Verse Vagaries is the title of a brochure of thirty-two- 
pages, from the pen of George Austin Woodward, and 
published by The Chamberlin Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Each page contains a bit of verse, as the title indicates, 
none of which is of more than moderate merit. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 



Springfield, Mass., November, 1897. 

Extracts from Good Housekeeplnflr. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
fiTen— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Orlgrinal Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite ot that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. _, 

Exchanflres. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 

NOTABLE NOVEMBER NARRATIONS. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole continues to depict the vari- 
ous " Social Graces," and in the present issue gives 
attention to the subject of writing, in the various ways 
in which it comes into notice in the household life. 
There are wise things about letters of congratulation, 
letters of condolence and funeral remembrances, flo- 
ral and otherwise, specialties in stationery, and postal 
proprieties. There are few topics of greater interest 
or importance, for, as this author very truly says, 
" The coarse and the refined, the educated and the 
illiterate, the modest and the egotistic, all, in spite of 
themselves, in every word traced by the pen, tell what 
they are and to what they aspire." 



This is Thanksgiving month, and the leading story 
is naturally appropriate to that anniversary. It is 
written by Dorothy E. Nelson, and bears the title, 
**When the Feast was Kept." The Thanksgiving 
day which it records was long years ago, but the spirit 
of humanity was the same then as now. 



A compilation of rare interest is that under the title 
of "Bacteria," which every one interested in "the 
germ theory" will take pleasure and find profit in 
perusing. Some of the most important facts con- 
nected with these minute organisms, what they are, 
how they grow, arid what they do, will be found in 
popular phraseology, made so comprehensible that 
whoever reads may understand. 



In " Practical Housekeeping," a series of papers 
designed for " modest beginning," Mrs. H. B. Boul- 
den writes about " Dish Washing," which she thinks 
can " be relieved of some irksome and objectionable 
features, and can be rendered more congenial to re- 
fined sensibilities," since "there are better and worse 
ways of doing " the routine work which is necessary. 
Certainly a desirable consummation. 



In much the same line of practical helpfulness are 
the " Suggestions from the New Housekeeper," by 
Phebe Westcott Humphreys. This also deals with 
dish washing, with cooking, lamp cleaning, launder- 
ing, kitchen cleanhig, and keeping the hands white 
and clean. 



"Only a Pin" is from the pen of Newton Norton,, 
and tells something of the method of making that 
very useful and abundant article. 



Mrs. Arthur Stanley furnishes something which 
will be appreciated— full instructions as to carving; 
the turkey for the Thanksgiving dinner, with inci- 
dental references to the carving of other meats. This 
is not infrequently an embarrassing duty, and the 
plain directions here given cannot fail of appreciation. 



Anne Bryant has an interesting paper on " Grasses 
and Mosses," carrying some suggestions as to what 
to do with them for adornment and preservation. 



" The Fashion in Tableware "—an always interest- 
ing subject— has attention from Mrs. G. H. Dierhold. 



Minor original articles relate to " Renovating Men's 
Clothing," "The Art of Darning," "Kid Gloves,"^ 
"The Den," and "Clams "—the latter with a handful 
of excellent recipes. 



The frontispiece, "The Sovereign Bird," is fol- 
lowed and supplemented by an admirable collection 
of original verse : " Without and Within," by E. R. 
Gardenier; "The First Snow," by Edward Wilbur 
Mason; "The Poet's World," by Rosa Meyers 
Mumma ; " Good Deeds," by Timothy Q. Whitcomb ; 
"At Dawn of Day," "A Cottage," and "Too Late," 
by Clark W. Bryan ; " Sunset Gates Ajar," by Frank 
C. Holliday; and "The Apple," by Edwin H. 
Shannon. 



The various departments are as good as ever, and 
surely the Thanksgiving Feast is abundant and well 
spread ! 
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Good-Housekeeping 

COMDUOTBD IN THB INTBSBSTS OF THB HIGHSB Lin 
OF THB HOUSBHOLD. 



Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 4 1 and 43 Lyman Street, Sprlnflrf ield. 
Mass • where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

AdvertlslnflT Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, jB Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and Olden for this department should be addressed. 



MnUntd mi S^ngfitldt Mass,, as second-class mail matter. 



GOOD HOUSBKBEPINQ Is a Monthly Family Jour, 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literaturot w th a 
choicely s el e ct ed Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
lltierary wealth. 
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OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper World is a " Special Journal of Information, Die- 
cnssion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study o# 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper cos- 
suming— « special and important feature of its conduct being its cor* 
rected monthly Directory of Water- Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, la 00 a year. Advertising Rates made known oe 
application. 

Amateur Gardenlngr is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
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"AS OTHERS SEE US." 

" IF YOU tBB IT IN THB SUN IT'S SO." 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good HoutBKBBriMa 
—New York Sun. 

A NEW BNOLAND OPINION. 

The publbhers of Good Housbkbbping are to be congratulated •■ 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.~Springfield Republican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Good Housbkbbping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PBRIODXCALS OF THB LAND. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon tho new year. It dealt 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THB MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDBBM. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl> 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table— for myself, for my wife, for my children.*- 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AH ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THB BEST MONTHLIES. 

Good Housekeeping is one of those periodicals thatsteadily Holda 
Its own. and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The Weel- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF positive MERIT. 

Good Housekeeping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cane 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the moel 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organ! zatloo. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit,bel 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the] 
at large for a long time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 

A tale is told in a foreign land, 

A tale of a marvelous bell, 
That lay, ere while, on a fishing strand ; 

Whence came it none could tell. 
Nor dent nor flaw on its surface wide— 

And graven with curious art, 
Was a motto wrought upon its side, 
** I spekc but with myne harte." 

The fisher folk came from far and near, 

As the story spread around ; 
And they smote it oft, its tones to hear, 

But it gave no answering sound. 
The tide went out and the tide came in, 

Spr nkling it oft with spray ; 
And the water lapped the shining rim. 

And the sand within it lay. 

But when a storm was abroad in might. 

And a fishing smack went down, • 
Then a solemn knell in the dead of night. 

Pealed out through the startled town. 
Again, when a little soul went out, 

On a weeping mother's breast, 
A softened cadence was borne about. 

Like a lullaby of rest. 

And ever thence, when the bell would toll, 

The men folk bared the head ; 
And the women cried, ** God rest the soul 1 * 

For they knew one had fled. 
Sometimes the tones were hollow and sad. 

As they mourned a recreant one ; 
Sometimes they were jubilant, clear and glad. 

For a crown and kingdom won 1 

Some said, 'twas a tribe of the elfln race, 

Possessed and swayed the heart ; 
Some said it rang by an angel's grace. 

And some by a demon's art. 
Quoth one, *' when the Christmas chimes are rung 

The evil spirits flee; 
If the bell that day remaineth dumb. 

Evil it sure must be." 

But lo, in the early Christmas morn 

It was wonderful to hear. 
How the blessed tidings, "Christ is born," 

Rang forth, as if spoken clear I 
The air was full of the melody. 

And a sweet and holy calm, 
Like the wing of peace over earth and sea, 

Soft brooded in its charm. 

Then the awe struck people spake apart, 

In reverent tones and low ; 
* O blessed bell of the Sacred Heart, 

How could we fail to know I " 
The grace of the day it doth surely bear. 

It shall bear the name as well ; 
So with book and chrism, and chant and prayer. 

They christened the Christmas Bell. 

—£, M, Morse, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

SOCIAL GRACES. 

For Every-day Service in the Home. 



A Series of Twelve Papers, Freshly Considered 
AND Carefully Prepared by 

MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 



Titles and Treatment : 

(i.) Home Culture and Refinement. • 

(2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 

(3.) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 

(4) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather- 
ings. 

($.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls ; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

(6.) Courtesies of Host, Hostess and Guests 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents. 

(8.) Letters of Congratulation ; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise , Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper. 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 

(II.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon ; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions. 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege ; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes ; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel ; Etiquette in Woman's Clubs. 



P 



CHAPTER IX. 

N an age of cheap postage and 
Stationery, voluminous letter 
writing is a matter of course. 
In looking over published me- 
moirs of a generation ago, one is 
Struck with the care-taking by 
their subjects of them with their 
private correspondence. Did 
these writers pose for posterity ? By no means. Not 
swamped under the load of the daily newspaper and 
other cheap literature they had time for original 
thought and its expression. What was lost in spon- 
taneity was gained in depth. Will there ever be such 
delightful letters again ? 

The first requisites for correspondence are good 
paper, pen and ink and correct spelling. The writer 
will forbear to dilate upon trivial affairs, and unless 
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the missive is intended for a fond papa, she will re- 
frain from tellinj; about the baby's latest tooth or 
Johnnie's behavior. Dear me! how much time is 
wasted in foolish nothings. Yet it is not foolish if 
heart speaks to heart, if words are spoken that carry 
strength and help and hope. To hear from a loved 
one is next to seeing her. 

Letter writing is a distinct and delightful art. A 
person slow and diffident in conversation is often 
eloquent with the pen. By every one ihe art is worth 
cultivating. Often we can express on paper what the 
lips would be slow to utter. The tendency is to say 
too much. The spoken word melts into silence, but 
the written word remains to confront its maker. 
Many a heart-breaking rupture, many a lawsuit, has 
resulted from a hasty letter. It is best, even to the 
most intimate of friends, to betray no secret upon 
paper. Into whose hands the missive may fall we 
cannot know. 

The amount of ease and playfulness to be intro- 
duced into a letter depends on the intimacy of the 
parties. That should be told, if it can be safely, that 
the friend would most like to know. If to a member 
of one's family, try to picture just the life and en- 
vironments. If to acquaintances, be not diffusive, 
nor egotistic. The questions asked in the last letter 
received are all to be answered, therefore that should 
be kept until this is posted. 

In writing to a man. My Dear Sir is thought to be 
more ceremonious than Dear Sir, since it takes a 
fraction of time longer to write. " Yours very truly " 
or sincerely, is always a proper ending. A brief 
letter is written on the first and third pages. One 
covering a sheet, goes from the first to the fourth page, 
then to the third, crosswise, and so straight down to 
the bottom of the second. The address should always 
be distinct, and a business letter must be answered 
at once. 

Friendly correspondence with a man who is not a 
near relation should be rarely indulged in by young 
women. Not that there is harm in writing a letter, 
but a young person ought to thoroughly know her 
correspondent. At least, such correspondence should 
be shown to her mother or guardian, should it be re- 
quired. To receive and answer letters from and to a 
comparative stranger is not the correct thing. Nor 
will a right-minded man desire to have his letters 
kept secret. 

Between friends, letters of the right sort may be 
productive of benefit as well as pleasure. Where 
much correspondence is indulged in it is wise to have 
a memorandum book in which is jotted down the 
date of the reception of each letter, so that it may be 
answered in its turn. To not even the most intimate 
of friends or relations should go an unkempt missive. 
Self-respect dictates that. With all one's caution a 
letter will betray character. ***** 

What endless and varied remembrances arise in 
connection with the word shopping ! Palatial stores 
filled with luxuries, bargain counters, crushing 
crowds, wearied clerks, dust-filled air, clothing twisted 



awry, and an empty pocketbook are among the rem- 
iniscences. And then the languor of the day suc- 
ceeding a tour of shops, and the disappointment or 
satisfaction in looking at leisure over purchases. 

Women are natural shoppers ; sometimes too nat- 
ural. Some would rather rush from store to store 
than to be comfortable at home. To see new things 
and price articles not needed, exercises a certain fas- 
cination over an idle mind. That we enjoy greatly 
through the use of our perceptive faculties cannot be 
denied. What a pity that these faculties cannot be 
directed to a higher range of objects. In a year or 
two the regular shop-bitten woman uselessly squan- 
ders those powers of observation and that time that, 
otherwise directed, might make her a skilled naturalist. 
As a matter of fact, shopping is often a species of 
intoxication against which the well-bred woman 
should steel herself. 

On a necessary excursion of this kind such a person 
will wear good, plain clothing, made with few frills 
and furbelows. Such trimmings as lace and velvet 
are out of place in a crush. They muss and catch 
on buttons and cause a deal of trouble. Beside los- 
ing their freshness they are out of place. A lack of 
fitness of things is here often too evident. Yet, in 
shopping, shabbiness is equally out of place. Clerks 
intuitively make up their minds concerning those 
they wait upon, and gauge by their conclusions their 
attention and the kind of goods they show. The at- 
tire, though plain; should be good in quality and neat, 
a regular street costume. 

The propensity to look at a thousand things before 
purchasing one, is natural. A man, sent by his wife 
to a dry-goods palace, is like a bull in a china shop. 
Disgusted with the variety of things and the crowd, 
he almost invariably buys just the thing he should 
let alone. Does he ask for navy blue .^ The clerk 
palms off upon him, in a case known to me, a real 
baby blue. He is persuaded to take not what the 
wife wants, but what they have in stock. No ! do 
not send the husband and father. If you cannot go 
yourself, send for samples. If you do go, and do not 
know exactly the style and color desired, frankly say 
so to the salesman, and look at a rapid leisure. If 
practicable, go at an early hour, before the crowd. 
Treat the saleslady as you would desire to be treated 
in her place. If she persists in inattention or is petu- 
lant, kindly remonstrate with her. Should that not 
succeed, report her behavior to the office. Yet re- 
member that you may be instrumental in her losing -a 
place that she needs. Remember, too, that she stands 
in a close, stuffy room and waits upon a horde of 
people, many of them as ill-bred as she, from morning 
until night. She has excuse for impatience such as 
those who purchase have not. Beside, in your case, 
noblesse oblige. 

To take these things into consideration is a social 
grace. Altogether too much fault has been found 
with the weary, much enduring shop girl by those who 
often drive her almost to distraction. True it is her 
business to wait upon customers with patience and 
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politeness. And it is equally theirs to be considerate 
of her position. She sees women fingering goods 
and lingering before them who never intend purchas- 
ing. They encroach upon her time, they keep away 
those who might purchase. What wonder that she 
grows careless and disrespectful > Yet many a gentle, 
sweet-natured lady stands behind the counter and 
dispenses lace and ribbon to comparative boors. 

A small child or a man the wise person will never 
take with her to a shop unless it be to select some 
article to fit the one or the other. Both are out of 
place, especially the latter where feminine goods are 
sold. If a man ever appears awkward and distressed 
it is before a dry-goods counter. If otherwise, young 
women, if he seems in his element among ribbons 
and laces, set him down, if he is not "in the 
trade," either for a dapper martinet or an effeminate 
lady's man. 

■ And for yourself, learn to shop with a definite pur- 
pose and not for childish excitement that becomes 
anything except high-minded womanhood. And 
while it is neither nice nor convenient to carry par- 
cels, do not bring upon yourself the rebuke once 
given to a would-be fine lady who gave herself such 
airs that the proprietor of a shop insisted upon send- 
ing to her home the spool of silk she had purchased. 

Neither is it a thoughtful act to stand or sit and 
visit with a friend in an " emporium " or engross the 
attention of a saleswoman beyond the time necessary 
to buy what is needed. Equally selfish is it to leis- 
urely pull over a lot of goods while others are waiting 
to see them. Keep out of crowds, even if you go 
without what you desire. And that means that before 
holidays all shopping should be made before the 
crowd gathers, or, better still, early in the season be- 
fore the freshest goods are taken. 

As for the bargain counter it is usually a snare and 
a delusion. The pushing and elbowing there wit- 
nessed is disgraceful. These bargains are spider 
nets that catch many an unwary fly. It is, however, 
probable that to avoid bargains will afford no help to 
poor sewing women. There must be a recognition 
of deeper and more searching methods than the de- 
termination of a few, loyal to their sisters, not to 
countenance the selling of flesh and blood under the 
guise of ready-made clothing. It will help them as 
much and no more than dispensing with the product 
of slave labor used to help the negro. That is, it 
shows principle. 

But at the bargain counter, which the right minded 
de'est, there arc often goods sold at less than cost. 
This is to draw the unthinking, who make other pur- 
chases to the merchants' profit. * * * 

One of the most charming manifestations of social 
grace is in the cultivation of the powers of conversa- 
tion. Talking is one thing, conversing is another. 
One can talk by the hour yet never really converse. 
When a chatterer visits us, 

" We know her street, her number ; all 
About her neig^hbors. And that she 
Thinks some of moving in the fall. 



We know her uncle's salary, 
And ho IT his house and barn are planned ; 

We know her husband's weight and height. 
The number of his collars, and 

Size of his shoes. She came last night 

" We know about the cook she sent 

Away ; how near her aunt once came 
To having smallpox, and what rent 

They pay. We know her maiden name. 
And how a friend of theirs was shot 

In the left shoulder, and how tight 
Her cousin wears her dresses. What 

Shall we yet know ? She came last night." 

First of all the good conversationalist is the good! 
listener. She draws you out, she is sympathetic, she 
naturally fixes upon subjects that interest you, she is 
responsive and falls into your style of thought. In 
short, she is good company. She never makes the 
mistake of falling into long-winded descriptions of 
Cousin John's wife's complaints, or bores you regard-^ 
ing her likes and dislikes. Still less does she dilate 
upon her acquaintance with the family of the Hon. 
Mr. Black or Gen. Brown, or of the exceeding gen- 
tility of her ancestors. In short, she is a charming,, 
self-forgetful, kind, tactful person. 

It is related of Mme. Recamier that she was the 
best listener in the world. Her face expressed emo- 
tion akin to that in the heart of he who talked with 
her. She entered into his feelings and responded to 
them. In this respect she may well be taken as an 
exemplar. 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

BREAKFAST RELISHES. 

Some folks are too good to get married. 

People who marry at leisure often repent in haste. 

Women like a womanly man, but they hate a feminine one* 

Misery runs the biggest roadhouse on the turnpike to 
happiness. 

Every poor girl believes it is wrong for a man to marry 
for money. 

Next to a mosquito, a girl is the most aggravating thing 
in the world. 

In life's race a man runs better if he has a woman to 
set the pace. 

If the average woman could be born a widow she 
wouldn^t get married. 

After a man is thirty, he sufiEers less from love than he 
does from rheumatism. 

A woman never feels so important as when she goes to 
buy her first baby carriage. 

A man always boasts about what fine coffee he can 
make, unless his wife's around. 

The main reason why women don't like fiats is because 
there's no garret to save up old trash in. 

When a woman has fully made up her mind about a 
thing, she goes and asks a man's advice. 

Some women can never be happy because their hus- 
bands are forever tracking dirt over the floor. 

The woman who will scrimp for a month to wear a 
stuffed bluebird on her hat, cries her eyes out when the 
cat gets thecanary.— P. W., in ** Reflections of a Bachelor.'* 
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Original in Good Housrkbbping. 

DECEMBER. 

The silvery frost hath spangled every spray, 
And nicest pencilings mark every bough, 
That shoots or bends in azure lustre now, 

In rival whiteness to the blossomed May. 

In mellow light the white faced cattle stray. 
And tints of amber streak the new cut mow ; 
And care sits lightly upon every brow, 

At in the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm ? Proud Beauty long hath fled; 
Charity walketh now the field and plain, 

And brightness rises where her footsteps tread ; 
Glad children run to her from cot and lane 

To see her bless the kine, the aged, the poor, 

And give good largess from the old church door. 

— Edward Wtlbur Mason, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

A CHRISTMAS CONVERT. 
•'And a litUe ChUd ShaU Lead Them." 

,D PETER ANDREWS was 
all out of sorts, which was 
nothing strange for him. 
He was a pessimist of the 
most pronounced type, and 
his chief enjoyment was 
found in grumbling, growl- 
ing and scowling, and 
making himself. and every- 
body else as miserable as 
possible. Consequently he 
was always out of humor, 
unhappy and discontented, and as cross as a bear. 
As he trudged along the street he muttered impreca- 
tions on the weather, which was cold ; on the snow, 
which was falling thick and fast ; on the pavements, 
which were sloppy and nasty, and on things in 
general. He was in an unusually unpleasant mood, 
and the reason of it was that it was Christmas time 
and in consequence everybody else was happy. It 
made him angry to see other people enjoying life. 

The stores along the street were gay with holiday 
displays, and streams of people were pouring in and 
out, the rich and the poor jostling each other, all 
smiling and good natured. There were poorly clad 
people whose hands bore the marks of hard toil, and 
whose faces were seamed with lines of care, but who 
for the time had laid aside their worries and their 
struggles and taken up the joys of the Christmas 
time. There were old men and old women, bowed 
under the weight of years and the burdens of sad 
lives, forgetting their troubles and sorrows and 
returning for a little while to the pleasures of inno- 
cent, happy childhood. 

Old Peter noticed the faces about him ail beaming 
with pleasure, and he shrugged his shoulders with an 
air of disgust and drew the collar of his great coat up 
closer about his ears. 

" Fools ! " he muttered. " All fools, gone daft over 
a few gingercracks and an insane custom. What's 
Christmas more than any other day, and where's the 



good in all this idiotic chasing after Christmas pres- 
ents ? It's all rubbish— the worst kind of rubbish." 

A little further on he came to a window in which 
there hung a beautiful picture representing the 
infant Nazarene in the manger. A large crowd was 
gathered about the window and involuntarily old 
Peter stopped. He was looking at the picture, but 
feeling no interest in it, when a little old man, 
scantily and commonly dressed, came up to him and 
said with child-like simplicity : 

"This is a great time, isn't xtt The greatest time 
of all the year?" 

Peter looked down on the old man with contempt 
while a disdainful expression spread over his face. 

" I don't see," he said coldly, " how this is any 
different from any other time." 

" Why, it's Christmas," the old man cried. " Surely 
you haven't forgotten that ! " 

**But, what if it is Christmas? What difference 
does that make ? Why is Christmas any better than 
any other time ? " 

The old man opened his eyes very wide and stared 
at Peter in perfect astonishment. 

" Surely," he said, " you don't mean that ! " 

" I do," Peter replied. 

" Don't you ever celebrate Christmas ? " 

" No. I never make a fool of myself in that way." 

" Don't you ever give and receive presents ? " 

" No. I have no time to fool away in such trumpery. 
I have better business to engage my attention." 

The old man gave Peter an inquiring look, then 
slowly shook his head. 

" I don't know how you can feel that way," he 
said. " Christmas is the most enjoyable time I have, 
and I do enjoy it more than I can tell. You see I 
have a son who is married, and who lives down in the 
countryf and every year I go down there and spend 
Christmas. And such enjoyment as we have ! I 
always take a present for my son and his wife and 
each of the two children, and they're always just as 
pleased as they can be, and act like those presents 
were the most valuable things in the world. And 
they always have presents for me, too. Such beauti- 
ful presents ! I have them all saved away and money 
couldn't buy them. Then we have such a dinner, and 
such laughter and fun ! And they all make over the 
old man, and my son's wife always sees to it that 
* father ' has the best of everything that's going. 
She always calls me * father,' and I like that, because 
it shows she loves me. Oh, I can't tell you what 
great times we have every Christmas, nor how happy 
we all are, nor how when one Christmas is gone we 
begin to look forward anxiously to the coming of the 
next. Yes, sir, this is a great time for me, but I 
mustn't stop here any longer, for I am going down 
to my son's to-day, and it is almost train time. You 
see I have my presents already bought to take down 
with me." 

And the old man opened his valise and showed a 
cheap doll, a wooly horse, a knife, and a pair of 
scissors. These were his presents— articles of very 
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little intrinsic value, but of inestimable worth, for all 
that, since they were tokens of a sincere and price- 
less affection. 

Peter stood for sometime watching the little old 
man as he trotted off down the street, then turned 
and walked homeward, his head bent and his mind 
full of serious thoughts. He went to his study, closed 
the door and sat down before the fire. He was a 
rich and prominent lawyer, and a hard worker. He 
scarcely ever sat down that he was not reading some 
book or poring over legal papers. But to-day he 
could not work. He could not bring his thoughts 
down to business matters. The little old man's 
words had touched a dormant chord in Peter An- 
drews' nature and set it to vibrating. They had 
awakened in his mind a train of thoughts connected 
with days gone by, and had aroused a feeling of 
remorse and regret. "Ah," he sighed, "I might 
have been happy, too, if I had not been so hard and 
unrelenting. I might have spent Christmas days 
with my son and his family if I had not made them 
hate me. But I was hard and cruel and I must 
suffer for it." He was aroused by a tap at the door, 
and a moment later his housekeeper entered the 
room. He scowled and asked her shortly what she 
wanted : 

" There is a boy at the front door who wants to see 
you. Shall I show him up ? " 

** What does he want ? " 

"Work, he says." 

" I have nothing for him. Tell him to go." 

The housekeeper went out and closed the door, 
but before she had reached the stairs old Peter called 
her back. 

" Send the boy up," he said. 

Shortly a bright-faced little lad entered with cap in 
hand. He was meanly clothed, but he was neat and 
clean, and his bearing manly. The two people 
scanned each other closely for almost a minute in 
perfect silence, then old Peter said : 

" So you want work, do you ? " 

"Yes, sir," the boy replied. 

" What do you think you could do in a law office ? " 

" Nothing, I guess. But I could shovel snow, or 
carry up coal, or saw wood." 

"I reckon you might do that; but you are very 
small to be out hunting work." 

" I'm strong, though." 

" Why do you want work ? " 

" I want to earn some money to buy Christmas 
presents." 

"More of that Christmas foolishness," old Peter 
thought. " Even the beggars on the street corners 
will be throwing their pennies away for Christmas 
presents the next thing we know." 

Something about the boy attracted old Peter's 
attention and he remained silent a long time gazing 
curiously at him. There was that in the young face 
and eyes and the proud poise of the head which 
reminded him vividly of a little lad who used, years 
ago, to play about his knees and meet him at the 



door with a glad welcome. Somehow he could hardly 
keep from believing that it was the same boy, but of 
course he knew better, for his boy had grown up and 
married, and gone out from the old home under the 
bitter curse of his father. 

"Who do you want to buy Christmas presents 
for ? " old Peter finally asked. 

"For my father and mother and my little brothers 
and sisters." 

" Won't your father g^ve you some money ? " 

"He would if he had it, and he has always had 
plenty until this time." 

" How does it happen that he has none now ? " 

" He has been sick a long time and not able to 
work, so all the money we get is what mother takes 
in for sewing, and that is not very much." 

" Humph ! " old Peter grunted. " I guess you 
must be pretty poor." 

"Yes, sir, but do you want me to do some work 
for you ? " 

"No, I think not." 

"Then I'll be going." 

The boy started out, but when he had reached the 
door old Peter said : 

" What is your name, Sonny ? " 

" Peter Andrews," the lad replied. 

The old man gave a start, but the boy did not see 
it. After a moment he said : 

" Is your father's name Robert ? " 

•** Yes, sir. Do you know him ? " 

"Humph! I used to know him. You have a 
grandfather, too, haven't you ? " 

" Yes, sir. Peter Andrews. I was named for him, 
but I never saw him. Do you know him ? " 

" Yes. He is a mean old cuss, too." 

The boy's face flushed with resentment. 

" I'd rather you wouldn't say that," he said. 

"Why?" 

" Because I don't think it is true." 

" You don't 1 Does your grandfather ever come to 
see your father ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Don't you think that is mean ? " 

"No, sir. We think, though, he ought to come, 
and we'd be glad if he would. But you see he didn't 
like it when father married, because he wanted him 
to marry somebody else, and he and my father 
haven't been friendly since." 

"Would you really be glad to have your grand- 
father visit you?" 

" Of course we would." 

"Do you think your father and mother would 
be glad?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What, after the way he's treated them ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, well ! I should think they would hate him." 

" No, sir. They love him. And mother often cries 
because he won't be friendly with us." 

Old Peter was silent a moment, then he said : 

" I suspect your father and mother would like to 
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have some of your grandfather's money. Don't you 
think so?" 

"No, sir, I don't/' young Peter replied with an 
independent toss of his head "I've heard them 
say lots of times that they didn't want a cent of 
his money." 

" Then they want the old man to come just because 
they love him ? " 

" Yes, sir. But I must be going." 

** Wait and I'll give you a dollar." 

** Will you let me work for it ? " 

** I have no work, but that don't matter." 

" It does, too. I don't want your money unless I 
can earn it." 

The boy opened the door, slipped through, and 
hurried down to the street. Old Peter sat perfectly 
still for two or three minutes, with his eyes fixed on 
the door in a steady stare, and an expression of 
intense thoughtfulness on his face. After awhile he 
sprang up and began to walk the floor, and as he 
walked he communed with himself after this wise : 

" So they don't hate the old man at all, but in spite 
of all he has done, love him. Well, Well, I wouldn't 
have thought it, but I am very glad. Even Robert s 
wife loves me, and has taught her children to love 
me. She must be a mighty good woman. She named 
that boy for me, and he's a good, noble lad, and as 
independent as a king. My poor Robert is sick, and 
she is taking in sewing to keep up the family, while 
I have lots of money and never do a thing for theAi ! 
Still, they love me. Love me ! Why, they ought to 
hate me, for I'm nothing but a mean, heartless 
old heathen." 

He paced the floor for a little time more slowly, 
then suddenly a light of happiness broke over his 
features and his face beamed and his eyes sparkled. 

"They don't want any of my money," he said, 
**but they're going to have it just the same." 

He put on his overcoat and his hat and went out 
all in a flutter of excitement. As he passed down the 
street people whom he passed looked at him in sur- 
prise, for he stepped along briskly, and his face was 
all wreathed in smiles, something that was startlingly 
strange for him. Soon he was mixing with the 
Christmas shoppers, the most eager and excited one 
of all the great crowd who thronged the toy stores. 

He bought woolly horses, dolls, jumping-jacks, and 
a great bundle of all sorts of those things he had 
called gimcracks. And he ordered it all sent to a 
certain number. Then he went to another place and 
left an order for a wagon load of groceries, including 
almost a bushel of candy and raisins and nuts, and 
the biggest turkey he could find, and he said that all 
that should be sent to the same destination. Then 
he sent a load of coal and some huge bundles of dry 
goods and clothing, and, in fact, everything he could 
think off. 

As old Peter went about buying all these things he 
chuckled to himself and nodded knowingly, for he 
was very secret in his conduct and he pictured to 
himself how astonished his son's family would be 



when his purchases were delivered, and how they 
would wonder where it all came from. He was 
playing a great joke on them — the richest joke he 
ever played in all his life. 

Old Peter thought often that day of the little old 
man who had gone down into the country to spend 
Christmas, and once he had said to himself : 

" He is a great man— a good-hearted old chap — and 
if I knew his address I'd send him a nice present" 

Down at Robert Andrews' home Christmas prom- 
ised to be, for once, a bleak and dreary day. There 
was no money in the house, no groceries, no coal. 
Often and often bitter tears ran down Mrs. Andrews' 
cheeks as she bent her aching head over the long, 
tiresome seams she was sewing, and thought of her 
sick husband, the wants of her children, and her 
utter inability to supply the barest necessities of life. 

Along in the afternoon little Peter came in, sad 
and down hearted. He had trudged the streets for 
hours in quest of work, but no one had wanted his 
scvices. He went up to his mother and put his arm 
about her neck, and his eyes filled with tears. 

" Mamma," he said, " we won't have any Christmas 
this year." 

"No, Peter," the mother replied, "but that is not 
the worst. We have nothing with which to buy food 
for ourselves and medicine for your poor father. 
Oh, my child, I don't know what we are to do. I 
don't, I don't." 

She broke down and wept, as though her heart 
would break, and Peter wept with her. It was a 
pathetic scene, and any one whose heart was not 
adamant would have been touched by it. But it did 
not endure long, for suddenly there came a rapid 
knocking at the door and Mrs. Andrews had to dry 
her eyes and go and see what was wanted. 

She found a dirty, coal begrimed man standing on 
the steps and she took him for a tramp. But he soon 
removed that impression from her mind. His first 
words were : 

" Where shall I dump your coal, M'am t " 

" Coal ! " Mrs. Andrews exclaimed. " Why, we have 
not ordered any coal." 

" Somebody ordered it and paid for it." 

" You have brought it to the wrong place then." 

"No, Madam, I guess not. This is where Mr. 
Robert Andrews lives, ain't it ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then this is where the coal goes." 

And the man proceeded to unload it. 

Mrs. Andrews was still puzzling over that coal 
when a delivery wagon dashed up and the driver 
began to tumble out great stores of provisions. She 
told him she had not ordered any goods, but he only 
laughed and said that didn't matter. He reckoned 
Santa Claus was doing a little business on his 
own hook. 

The grocery and coal men had hardly got clear of 
the house when the dry goods and clothing men 
came, and right after them came the toy man with 
the woolly horse and the other things old Peter had 
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ordered for the children. They all came and left 
their goods, and Mrs. Andrews didn't say anjrthing 
to them. She was too amazed to know what to do, 
so she just looked on in silent wonder. 

She had not recovered from her astonishment 
when there came another knock at the door, and in 
walked an old man all covered with snow. Little 
Peter knew the man in a moment, and touching his 
mother on the arm, whispered : 

" I saw him this morning and he asked all about 
you and father and grandfather. And he offered to 
give me a dollar.'* 

Before Mrs. Andrews could say anything the old 
man had walked to the bed where her husband lay, 
and the next moment the two men were in each 
other's arms, and she heard one say, " Robert," and 
the other say, "father." Then she knew who the 
old man was, and she just sank down on the floor and 
wept tears of joy, for that which she had so long 
desired had come to pass. Her husband and his 
father were reconciled. 

And now do you think there was no Christmas 
cheer in Little Peter's home the next day ? Well, if 
you do you are wonderfully mistaken. Why, there is 
every reason to believe that the Andrews were the 
happiest people in the whole city, and it is more than 
probable that old Peter was the happiest one of the 
lot, unless k was young Peter who went wild with 
joy and hugged his grandfather until he came very 
near choking him to death outright. 

And such a time as they all had talking, laughing 
and making merry ! And such a dinner as they sat 
down to ! Why, that turkey was just grand, baked to 
a nice brown, and he was almost as large as little 
Peter ; but, for all that, Peter managed somehow to 
find room for an amazing lot of it. Then there were 
the cakes, the candy and the fruits, and, oh, my, 
there's no use trying to name all the good things. It 
would take too long. 

Old Peter and young Peter became fast friends in 
no time; and old Peter fell in love with Mrs. An- 
drews before the day was out, and unhesitatingly 
pronounced her the very best woman his son could 
have chosen for a wife. . 

And what do you think, now ? Do you reckon old 
Peter has an idea that Christmas is all humbug, and 
that the people who observe it are fools ? Well, he 
don't. He thinks Christmas is the greatest time 
that ever was, and he looks forward to its coming 
with as much eagerness as the little old man who 
went down in the country, or even young Peter. And 
why shouldn't he.^ Didn't it bring him back his 
happiness ? 

—Thomas P, Montfort, 



Original in Good Housekbbping. 

IF 

"All is well that ends well," why not have the end 
change place with the beginning.^ 

" Love knows no law," why not let them have an " in- 
troduction," one to another, without delay ? 

— Ebenezer C. 



Original in Good Housekksping. 

AT GHEISTMAS TIME. 

When the wise men followed the Christmas Star, 

As in sacred history told, 
Out over the desert, sweet and far, 

The song of the angels rolled ; 
" All glory to God, and peace on earth, 

And love and good will to men," — 
The Heavens rejoiced in a Saviour's birth 

And the world took heart again. 

It came to pass in the days of old 

That Charlemagne, good and great, 
Who had conquered foes, and kingdoms untold, 

Was summoned to Rome in state. 
It was Christmas time, and Italian skies. 

Were as fair as fair could be, 
When he came to the altar in lowly guise. 

And worshiped on bended knee. 
And they crowned him king of the Roman world. 

As he knelt in faith sublime ; 
And the Christian flag was then unfurled 

In the blessed Christmas time. 

With the eye of faith, a Genoese saw 

A beautiful, far-off land. 
Which the Cross might blest with its love and law, 

While the fires of Truth were fanned. 
And he sailed, and sailed, to the golden West,— 

By the Rio Grande, at last,— 
At the Christmas-tide his heart found rest 

As he sang the songs of the past. 

" Still Christmas " was kept when a king was ill ; 

No carols could then be sung ; 
No merry-makings did the long hours fill ; 

Not a single chime was rung. 
There was silence profound along the strand. 

And over Westminster towers ; 
No yule log blazed in fair Albion's land ; 

And the children wore no flowers. 

No incense rose, and no wreaths were hung,— 

E*en London itself teemed dead. 
There were only the bells that the heralds swung. 

As they passed with measured tread. 
" No Christmas I No Christmas ! " their cry went on, 

And the nation's heart grew still ; 
While the children whispered, one by one, 

That the king— the king was ill 1 

When the Mayflower rocked in the stormy bay. 

Near old Plymouth's ice-bound shore ; 
Did the Pilgrims sigh on that Christmas day, 

For the homes they had known before ? 
When their evening hymn rose up on high, 

Did they think of the anthems grand. 
That gladdened the earth and pierced the sky, 

Of the dear old fatherland ? 

They must have thought of the Christmas " waits," 

And the carols, clear and sweet, 
That fell on the night when the hours grew late ; 

And the tread of their wandering feet. 
In our own fair land the Christmas time 

Is welcomed by old and young ; 
Glad songs are heard and the tweet bells chime. 

And the anthems old are sung. 

And the altars are crowned with fairest flowers, 

While evergreens lend their grace ; 
And the gifts of love that come like showers. 

Bring gladness to every face. 
•* With glory to God, and good will to men," 

The strife and the discord cease 
And the Star of Bethlehem shines again. 

And the world is filled with Peace. 

—Clara B, Heath. 
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CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS. 

" Merry Christmas ! " they said, and 'twas merry, 

And all day true happiness reig:ned. 
Though their home was so small and so humble 

And their livelihood hardly gained. 
And though want makes a troublesome neighbor. 

And their brows were wrinkled with care. 
Yet a happy feast day was that Christmas — 

For the Spirit of Christ was there I 

** Merry Christmas I ** and yet 'twas not merry 
At a certain house on the hill, 
Where cold selfishness, hardness and envy 

In each wrought their evil at will. 
There were presents— rich gifts— for each person. 

And good things to eat and to spare. 
But no happiness came on that Christmas— 
The Spirit of Christ was not there I 

—Judith Spencer, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

AN OLD VIRGINIA CHBISTHAS DINNER. 

" Heap on the wood, the wind it chill, 
But let it whistle as it will. 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still.'' 

— 0/</ Carol, 

HRISTMAS Day in Old Vir- 
ginia I What visions of good 
cheer the words evoke I And 
that not only of feasting and 
drinking, but also of that 
spirit of genuine mirth and 
good will which the season 
above all others is intended 
to call forth I As one begins 
to picture the glories of the 
festival in bygone days, be- 
coming already alas but the 
memory of a past age, the 
mind is tempted to wander further and yet further 
back. Beyond even the generous living and genial 
hospitality enjoyed by our immediate forefathers to 
that yet more lavish state of existence when the Old 
Dominion was still the loyal province of his majesty 
King George. It is easy to bring it back still, upon 
this one day when the joy bells are sounding without 
and the Christmas peace reigneth in every heart. 
Out of the shadows of the centuries— from far be- 
yond the chasms of fraternal bloodshed — they appear 
before us, the gallant cavailiers and their courlly 
dames of that far off time. 

Again the fire crackles merrily in the great hall 
chimney, back of the sparkling sticks of chestnut 
and hickory lying the great Yule log, keeping all 
alight by its steady, continual glow. For this has 
been artfully doctored by the slaves to consume as 
slowly as possible, by being allowed to lie for several 
weeks in running water and then hastily dried, for, 
according to a time-honored custom, as long as the 
Yule burns, Christmas will be permitted to continue 
in the quarters. Arising above the cheery voice of 
the hearth comes the sound of the guests gathered 
about the festal board in the dining room. And 



what a goodly company it is ! There at the head 
sits the squire of the manor, his jovial counte- 
nance ruddy with much fox hunting and other 
exercise in the open air, and his sturdy person 
arrayed in a coat of blue broadcloth with gold but- 
tons, satin nether garments and the finest of lace 
ruffles. Just now he beams satisfaction above the 
viands set forth in the massive silver platters and 
dainty china ware brought over in his own tobacco 
ships from the mother country. Opposite him sits 
his good dame, a huge turban of snowy muslin sur- 
mounting the gentle face, in which the shadows 
brought by the sundered ties of, the old home lie 
only partially concealed by the hopes begotten of life 
within the new. Down either side are placed the 
sons and daughters of the house, the kith and kin of 
every degree of relationship and worldly standing, 
and such friends and neighbors as the state of their 
own households or isolation in a strange land per- 
mitted the squire to gather about him, no unimpor- 
tant portion of the whole being a number of children 
interspersed among the older folk like buds among 
the flowers, and who, quaint little copies of their 
elders as they were, no doubt felt their small stom- 
achs painfully distended under all the stiff bravery of 
their holiday attire. 

As for the feast itself, it was by no means unworthy 
of its partakers, displaying as it did, in happy com- 
mingling, both the loyalty of the squire to the old 
country, and the clever housekeeping instincts of his 
wife in taking advantage of the gifts provided by the 
new. Thus, while at one end of the table appeared 
the roast beef of " Merrie England " at the other 
appeared with equal merit an enormous gobbler from 
the American forests, and the boar's head, decorated 
with holly, on one side more than offset by the crisp 
opossum on the other, which Sambo, as he brought 
it in in triumph, declared "had fairly split its fat 
sides open er larfin* 1 " With these were served the 
proper accompaniments of sauces, pickles, jellies 
and other dishes, and then followed the mince pies 
and the huge plum pudding in its wreath of flame. 
Last of all came the apple toddy, the wassail bowl of 
the ancient Britons and the standard drink of the 
colonial gentlemen of Virginia and the sister province 
of Maryland. All standing, the squire proposes the 
health of the king, and then one toast follows an- 
other in rapid succession until the tuning of fiddles 
sounding from the hall causes the last glass to be 
somewhat hastily emptied. My Lord Fairfax of 
Greenaway Court advances and offers his arm to 
pretty Dorothy, the squire's only unmarried daugh- 
ter, and she, not daring to refuse the proffered honor, 
at the same time casts a wistful glance at graceless 
Cousin Dick, who bites his lip with chagrin only a 
few paces away. That dignified young engineer. 
Master George Washington, bows before the mistress 
of the house, who smiles a gentle negative as she 
sinks into a seat by the poorest of all the poor rela- 
tions. Master Washington, having as usual done 
his duty, consoles himself with a charming young 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 

Ring out, ring out, O Christinas bells, 

Across the starlit, frosty night ; 
Proclaim the message of good will, 

The story of the Prince of Light I 

The centuries roll on and on 
And yet returning Christmas time, 

Awakes in each responsive heart, 
Remembrance of the love sublime. 

Then keep the feast with hearty cheer. 
The feast of merry Christmastide ; 

While Faith and Hope and Love, these three, 
Within the heart of each abide. 

— «^. G, Park, 




Original in Good Housekeeping. 

NUT CULTURE AND COOKERY. 

CULTURE. 

^OR many years there has been 
some interest in planting nut- 
bearing trees, both for shade 
and nuts. And we occasion- 
ally find on old farms, from 
which the original timber had 
been cut, the pioneers had 
spared the most valuable of 
the nut trees, consisting of 
t'UWi^SBFSBf/^yM chestnut, walnut, shellbark 
ttiw^?«?S^W^N ^"^ pecan, which in succeed- 
^ ^iV/J^Wi/ ^-...^ll ing years have yielded abun- 
dant crops of toothsome nuts 
that have not only gladdened the hearts of the 
younger generation in their annual gatherings, and 
helped to while away the long winter evenings at the 
farmer's home, but have also proven a most valuable 
source of revenue during seasons of other crop 
failures.— Parry's Treatise on Nut Culture. 

The wild nuts of America were used as food by 
the aborigines long before the white man set foot on 
her shores. This is proven by specimens found 
buried in the graves of their dead. Captain John 
Smith mentions them in his history of the country as 
it was in his day, they being gathered by the Indians 
and eaten both raw and prepared in various ways. 
Acorn and chestnut meal were common articles of 
use in the cookery of the ancient and modern 
squaws. To-day the Western Indians use acorn 
meal made into cakes, and a sort of gruel. ♦ * * 
At the present time there are large quantities of 
chestnuts, pecans, hickory nuts, walnuts, chinqua- 
pins and hazelnuts gathered and sold in the Eastern 
and Central states. In the mountains of the South- 
west the Indians gather quantities of nuts from sev- 
eral species of the pine. They are usually roasted 
about like peanuts and are of very delicious 
flavor. ♦ * * 

The chestnut is highly esteemed at home and in 
the market. While the bulk of the quantity con- 
sumed by our people is supposed to be gathered from 
our forests, thousands of bushels are imported each 
year from France, Italy and Spain. There are four 



species of the chestnut family growing within our 
borders. The one whose varieties are at present 
most largely used in orchard planting and in grafting 
into sprouts in old clearings is the European species. 
•m m m m 

The almond has been planted all over America 
for many years, and with high hopes of success ; but 
it is now thoroughly proven that the edible varieties 
will not succeed east of the Continental divide, ex- 
cept near the Rio Grande. In the North they are 
tender, and in the South the bloom is killed by 
Spring frost, because it comes out too early. The 
hardy, hard-shelled varieties are worthless, because 
the kernels are not fit to eat. In California there are 
many very large orchards of the almond which pro- 
duce large and profitable crops almost every year. 
Yet the statistics of that state show the product to 
be only about one-seventh of the amount consumed 
by our people. There is, therefore, abundant room 
for increased home production. — H. E. Van Deman, 
£x-Pomologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CHESTNUTS. 

Of the native species, the common chestnut, Cas- 
tanea dentata^ is perhaps most promising of good re- 
sults. There are thousands of trees bearing nuts of 
more than ordinary value, standing in open fields, 
that have been left because of this fact. Some of 
them bear nuts of large size, others are very produc- 
tive, and all are of much better quality than nearly 
all of the foreign varieties, although smaller, and 
hence, less popular in market than the latter. Occa- 
sionally trees are found which bloom abundantly but 
do not bear. — Prof. H. E. Van Deman. 

ENGLISH WALNUTS. 

Great success is being made with the cultivation 
of English walnuts in California. It is believed 
that they can be produced profitably in the Eastern 
states as soon as more experience is had in the fer- 
tilizing of the flowers. This is always a great diffi- 
culty, and it has been found on the Pacific coast that 
a very effective remedy for it is to plant among the 
trees black walnuts, or even the common butternuts. 
They are all cousins, and the plentiful pollen of the 
butternut or black walnut trees fertilizes the blos- 
soms of the English walnuts, which would not other- 
wise be impregnated. Before very long this country 
will be shipping English walnuts abroad, and the 
same is likely to be the case with almonds. Of the 
latter, very big crops are now produced in California 
and Arizona. — Greenes Fruit Grower. 

FOOD VALUE OF CHESTNUTS. 

Of the plants growing in the temperate zone, there 
is but one which will become a substitute for the 
cereals. Where a wheat field produces from fifteen 
to twenty-five bushels an acre, a chestnut grove on 
the same area will produce over and over again that 
amount of equally nutritious food. The chestnut 
grove requires no cultivation. The late frosts of 
spring and the drouths of summer will not materially 
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injure ihe crop where wheat crops would be ruined. 
The fortunate owner of a chestnut grove can gather 
his nuts in the Fall, and the rest of the year, he 
can labor at whatever task he chooses. In all the 
countries of Southern Europe, chestnut flour is 
largely consumed, and the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. Bread, cakes, pies are made from the flour, and 
the nuts also boiled and eaten whole. The European 
nut is much larger than the American variety, grows 
on a larger tree, and is much more prolific. It will 
flourish here, as has been proved by trial, and the 
larger chestnut, which must be cooked to be palat- 
able, is now found in most of our markets.— Chris- 
tian Register. 

HALF A DOZEN COOKERY RECIPES. 
Alnnond Macaroons. 

Two egg, whites, one coffee cup level full of powdered 
sugar, one-half pound of sweet almonds. Pour boiling 
water over the almonds to take off the brown skin, then 
put them in the oven to dry ; when cold pound them to 
paste. Beat up the eggs and sugar to a stiff froth and 
add them to the almond paste, mixing them thoroughly 
with the back of a spoon. Roll the preparation in your 
hands in little balls the size of a nutmeg and place them 
on a piece of white paper an inch apart. Bake them in a 
cool oven a light brown. — Philadelphia Press. 

Cream Cocoanut Pudding. 

Two cupfuls of grated cocoanut, four tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, one teaspoonf ul of vanilla, one pint of milk, 
four eggs, one-half cupful of sugar. Put milk in farina 
boiler, moisten cornstarch in a little cold milk, then add 
it to the boiling milk, stir until smooth, beat the whites of 
the eggs to a very stiff froth, add the sugar to the pud- 
ding, then the whites, beat well over fire for three minutes, 
now add cocoanut and vanilla and turn into mold to 
harden ; serve with vanilla sauce. — Mrs. Thomas Edward 
Steele. 

To Stuff Chicken with Chestnuts. 

Roast one quart of large chestnuts, shell and mash. 
Take one-half and add a tablespoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and dash of pepper; thoroughly mix and 
fill the chicken. With wooden toothpicks pin thin slices 
of salt pork to the breast of the chicken and place it in 
the pan; pour in one-half cupful of water and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. In roasting allow one hour to four 
pounds, basting frequently. When done, remove the 
chicken and put in the pan the balance of the chestnuts. 
Add one-half pint of stock, salt and pepper to taste and 
stir until it boils. For roast turkey use double the quan- 
tity of chestnuts.— Parry's Treatise on Nut Culture. 

White Puree of Ches'nuts. 

Take a hundred chestnuts and make a slit across the 
top of each to prevent their bursting. Melt two and one- 
half ounces of butter in a clean stewpan. Put in the 
chestnuts, and fry them gently until the husks come off 
easily. Now remove all skin and brown them. Put them 
into a saucepan, with one quart of milk and water mixed 
together in equal proportions. Add one small onion, one 
stick of celery, the white part only, and one small cleaned 
carrot cut in half only. Simmer all these gently till the 
chestnuts are quite soft. Drain off all the liquid and re- 
move the onion, celery and carrot. Pound the chestnuts 
till smooth, then rub them through a hair sieve. Add 



some of the liquid in which they were boiled as you put 
them through the sieve; it makes them work easier. 
When all is rubbed through, add any milk and water you 
may have left out and one other quart of milk as well. 
Reboil this, stirring all the time. Then let it simmer 
gently by the side of the stove and keep it well skimmed. 
Just before serving it season with pepper, salt, a few 
grains of sugar, and pour in half a pint of thick cream. 
Serve with fried bits of bread. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Nut Salad. 

Crack, pick kernels and chop enough mixed nuts to 
have a cupful of kernels; chop fine one stalk of celery 
(using only the white part, saving ends with leaves for 
garnishing) ; sprinkle some celery salt, pinch of table salt 
and mix all with three or four spoonfuls of prepared meat 
dressing (any brand you prefer), or mayonnaise or a slaw 
dressing. This can be served on salad or lettuce leaves^ 
a small quantity being put on each leaf, or it can be g^- 
nished with the ends of the celery stuck upright in the 
salad bowl. The quantities given make sufficient for six 
persons. — Philadelphia Press. 
Peanut Candy. 

One cup of granulated sugar, one cup of rolled peanuts. 
The 'peanuts are prepared by chopping or by rolling with 
a wooden pin. Heat the sugar in a hot oven; when it 
has melted remove to back of range and add the peanuts^ 
mixing them thoroughly with the sugar. Spread on a tin 
and press into shape with knives. The tin does not need 
greasing. Cut into bars. It hardens immediately. 
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WHILE ON THE WAY. 

How we look away and listen, 

As we pass along life's way, 
For friendly footfall echoes, 

Throughout each livelong day ; 
How we peer into the distance, 

Of eternal realms sublime, 
Oft impatiently awaiting. 

For hoped-for coming time. 

How we welcome hours of sunshine. 

And fear a coming storm. 
How we dread the winter's advent. 

And wait the springtime warm, 
How we hopefully press forward, 

How we halt when comes in sight 
Rough places in our roadway, 

When wrong crowds out the right. 

How we look ahead and labor. 

From life's beginning to its end. 
How we meet and pass by daily 

Now an enemy, then a friend ; 
How wo strive, risk, win and falter. 

How we know and have been known, 
Is but a simple story 

Of record made on stone. 

Without praise or blame on marble. 

With only name and date 
Of bridal, birth and burial, 

The chronicle of fate, 
With nothing of the sorrows, 

Or joys of worldly strife 
When at the end of the journey 

Of the ways of earthly life. 

—Clark W, 
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TULETIDE. 

Over the valleys and over the hills, 
Freezing the runlets and stopping the rills, 
Binding the wheels in a myriad mills. 
Winter, chill winter, comes creeping. 

Sing ho for snow and the north wind's blow t 

Sing hey for the year that totters I 
Hark lads for the cling as the runners ring 

Over the frozen waters. 

Down in the chimney the north wind's roar 
Rises in fury more and more, 
Scattering sparks on the sanded floor. 
Ware ye, O you who are sleepmg ! 

So ring out the chime for the Christmas time 

And let the bells swing pealing ! 
Let your laughter and mirth at the world's new birth 

The joy in your hearts be revealing. 

As the years have come, so the years will go, 
Like the great sea's tide with its ebb and flow 

The ocean of life is changing. 
But let not this tide surge by, swept aside. 

To go o'er the ocean wide ranging. 

So laugh while ye may in your blithesome way 

At the sporl of the winter weather. 
And pray that ye may for aye and a day, 

Be happy as now together. 

Heigho for snow and the blustering blow. 

Farewell to the year that totters ! 
Hark lads to the ring as the runners cling 

Over the frozen waters. 

—Mrs. S. B. Howe, /r, 

•Original in Good Housekeeping. 

TABLE SERVICE- 

'* To feed, were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony : 
Meeting were bare without it." 

A WELL-TRAINED waiter is a necessary 
factor in the success of any formal din- 
ner, however small, since it is due to 
him that the serving is done with 
promptness and precision, and with no 
attendant clattering of plates or jingling of spoons ; 
but it is a wise mistress who makes assurance doubly 
sure by a little definite preliminary instruction to the 
waiter, thus insuring deft service and the avoidance 
of all confusion or of any embarrassing waits between 
the courses. 

The temperature of the dining room should be 
about sixty-seven degrees when dinner is announced. 
Later on, if the room becomes too warm (as is likely 
to be the case with a number of persons present and 
the burning of many lights), the waiter should lower 
a window or two, and see that the room is kept at the 
proper degree for the comfort of the guests. 

A new wrinkle in dining room arrangement is to 
place the chairs at an angle with the table— all turned 
the same way— thus allowing each person to stand 
between his chair and the table in such a way that 
the left hand may draw the chair into place. This 
mode is particularly favored by the feminine element 



of a dinner party, since long skirts are more easily 
and safely managed when the chairs are so placed. 

Cold or waiting plates— one for each person— are 
laid at first upon every well-spread table. Upon 
these are placed smaller ones containing raw oysters 
or other appetizers. These are brought in first 
before dinner is announced. If oysters are served 
the plates are first covered with crumbled ice and 
then on each plate are arranged five raw oysters and 
a quarter of a large lemon, or the half of a small one. 
The oyster fork is laid with its points resting upon 
the waiting plate and its handle lying across the 
knives at the right. This fork is removed with the 
oyster plates. 

When soup is to follow the oysters, the soup 
plates should be placed where they will become 
warm before the time to send them to table. When 
the oysters have been eaten, remove the plates, 
leaving the under ones to receive those containing 
soup, and, by the way, a soup plate should never be 
more than half filled. The pile of soup plates is then 
set before the hostess, the tureen of soup, with its 
cover removed to a side table, placed in front of 
them, and the hostess then ladles the soup into each 
plate, while the waiter, having first folded a little 
napkin over his thumb, places the plate upon a tray, 
carries it at once to the right of the person designated 
and sets it down upon the plate already at the place. 

The rules governing the passing of foods by a 
waiter, are quite simple. When there is no choice to 
be made by the person served, the waiter carries 
everything to his right side, and when the waiter is 
to remove anything from before a person at table, he 
should lift it while standing at that person's right 
side. But when a person is to help himself from a 
dish, the waiter should carry the dish to his left side 
and should hold it very near to, or upon the table, 
while the person serves himself with a fork or spoon, 
or both, which should be placed upon the side of the 
food next to him. 

While the soup is being taken the waiter arranges 
the roast upon its platter (which should be of ample 
size and there should be a gravy spoon placed upon 
• it), brings in the vegetables and gravy boat and 
places them upon a side table. Then he removes 
the soup plates, going to the right of each person, 
taking up the waiting plate with the soup plate upon 
it, and carrying both away together. 

Hot plates for the meat are now brought in. For 
the hosts convenience, these plates should be placed 
at his left side, unless he occupies a carver's chair, in 
which case they may be set directly in front of him. 
The host ascertains the preference of his guests for 
rare or well done cuts, and as soon as the first plate 
is helped the waiter, thumb napkin in place, lifts 
the plate and carries it to the person mentioned 
by the host. 

Then, while more meat is being carved by the 

host, the waiter places upon his tray one vegetable 

dish and the gravy boat, and carries them to the left 

of the person who has been served to meat. After 
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the person has helped himself from these dishes the 
waiter sets the tray upon the side table and carries 
another cut of meat where the host directs, following 
it, as before, with the vegetable and gravy. When 
all present have been thus helped, another vegetable 
is passed round, also upon a tray, and this is followed 
by a third, if there are so many, also served in the 
same manner. 

Olives and like relishes are now passed, usually 
from one person to another at a table arranged for 
the service of one waiter. Often celery and grated 
cheese aie also offered to the guests, though celery 
is not usually passed until after the dessert. The 
cheese, with a spoon upon it, is first passed, each 
person helping himself to a spoonful of the cheese 
which he places in the tiny plate at the left of his 
place. Next comes the celery to be eaten with the 
cheese, into which the ends of its staiks are dipped. 
When celery, for decorative effect, is kept upon the 
table during the entire dinner hour a pretty effect is 
obtained by heaping it up on a canoe-shaped glass 
dish, having the bottom of the dish first covered 
with crumbled ice with sparkling lumps of the ice 
scattered through and weighting under the crisp 
white stalks. 

When the meat course is finished the waiter places 
the carving knife, fork and gravy spoon securely 
upon the platter and carries it away. Then the 
plates (with the knives and forks laid securely across 
them), are deftly removed, one in each hand, and the 
salad next brought in. The mistress usually serves 
the salad and French dressing for the same should 
be prepared at the table. 

After the salad course, the tray cloths are removed, 
all eatables (except fruit and nuts), are taken away 
and the table brushed free of crumbs. Finger bowls 
placed on little doilies upon dessert plates are now 
brought to the table. If these plates are to be used 
for the dessert, the bowls and doilies must be drawn 
away to the left; but if a pudding is served, the 
finger bowl and plate must be set at the left side of 
the guest by the waiter and the pudding set down 
from the right side. 

Finger bowls should not be quite half filled and the 
water should not be perfumed ; though, if desired, a 
slice of lemon or a sweet geranium leaf may be afloat 
on the top 

Coffee is served last, in small cups brought in on a 
tray and passed about to the guests. The sugar and 
cream are placed near the hostess and passed to 
whoever needs them. 

Sometimes liquors are offered in place of coffee. 
The tiny glasses are carried round the table upon 
a pretty tray, and there is just a sip in each of 
them, merely enough to leave an agreeable flavor in 
the mouth. 

More than three wines are seldom served at a din- 
ner, and the preference is often given to but one. 
When more than one is used, as a rule, sherry is 
served with the fish, claret with the meat, and cham- 
pagne with the dessert. Wineglasses should never 



be more than two thirds full. In serving it, the 
waiter stands at the right hand of each person and 
mentions the name of the wine in a low voice. The 
person addressed responds by a nod of acceptance,- 
or by motioning the bottle quietly aside with the right 
hand if he wishes to refuse it ; but the most approved 
course is to allow a little of the wine to be poured 
into the glasses even if one does not drink it— and 
surely no one needs to be reminded that it is in the 
worst possible taste to discuss the propriety of drink- 
ing wine at a table where wine is served. When only 
one wine is provided the preference is usually given 
to claret, and the glasses are filled by the waiter as 
soon as they are emptied. 

All wines should be brought to a proper tempera- 
ture before drinking, and claret especially (being: 
but chilly stuff when first brought from a cool cellar)^ 
requires gentle warmth to develop the bouquet. Only^ 
the coarsest wines will stand being suddenly heated,, 
and to place a delicate wine before a hot fire is 
destructive of its refinement. Perhaps the best plan 
for claret is to bring the bottle up some two or three 
days beforehand, and to keep it for that length of 
time at a temperature of between sixty and seventy 
degrees. And in decanting all sediment must be 
excluded, even at what may seem an extravagant 
proportion of the wine. 

Original in Good Ho\;sekeeping. 

WHEN WE LONGED FOR CHBISTMAS TIHE. 

When the mistletoe and hoU j 

Grace the cottage and the hall ; 
When no heart has thought of evil ^^ 

And God's love is over all ; * * 

When with happy song and laughter 

All the glad world rings a chime ; 
We recall the weeks of waiting, 

When we longed for Christmas time. 

Childhood's love in expectation 

Lighting up each eager face, 
Making all the world the brighter \^ 

With a fine and nameless grace. 
Childhood's love in growing fulness 

Setting gladsome thoughts to rh3rme 
In the lengthening autumn evenings, 

When we longed for Christmas time* 

This for Bob and that for Jennie, 
Coming home the day before. 

This for father, that for mother- 
Hide them, they are at the door. 

All the world grown kin and kindly, 
Brothers ours in every clime, 

When our hearts were expectation, 
When we longed for Christmas time. 

Christ, who lived, give richer blessing 

From the fulness of thy grace. 
Lei the promise of thy favor 

Seem to brighten on thy face. 
Christ, who died, give hearts as loving 

To our winter's frost and rime, 
As were ours in long-gone summers 

When we longed for Christmas time. 

— Lewis Warthington Smith. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE HOME-MADE RAG RUQ. 
Fraotioally. Poetically and Artistically Woyen. 

jT may explain the secret of the fasci- 
nating power of this work over 
woman, to say that she is drawn to 
it, not only by the poetic beauty of 
its mechanism, but through its in- 
herent element of duration or perma- 
nence. A celebrated divine has written a memorable 
sermon upon ** The Transient and the Permanent." 
What is a woman's whole year, yea, often her whole 
life of years, but feeble essays upon the futility of 
the "Transient?" 

This rug, it may be said, is, mechanically speaking, 
merely the ingenious handiwork of a woman's 
fingers; its warp and woof the refuse remnants 
gathered from the waste places of the house. It is, 
after all the painful labor, a mere rag rug I 

Is this indeed all ? In this work, a woman becomes 
something more than a mere household drudge. She 
is a designer, an artisan, a poet and an artist. She 
becomes, through this art, a writer of history, of 
biography, of autobiography. You may call her a 
domestic economist, if you will, in that lofty way in 
which you speak of political economists. How, and 
with what an artistic eye, she sorts and arranges and 
blends her colors I " AH faded out," did you say the 
old things were ? 

Still by the law of contrast, how she heightens and 
harmonizes and blends them into beauty. Our rug 
maker is a turner in colors. See her skyblue tints 
and her sunset hues ! You wonder at the brilliancy 
of the coloring ; it all seems a miracle. 

Let me whisper the secret. The effect is not all 
produced by the law of contrast and skill in blend- 
ing. Each day, as she has wrought lovingly, though 
painfully, have you not observed, at its close, that 
something has gone out from cheek and lip ? Well ! 
She has transfused something of her own life blood 
into those worn and faded shreds. Did ever a 
turner use a more costly dye ? 

But this fabric, so painfully and lovingly wrought, 
is not merely a warp and woof of refuse rags. What 
memories, what associations, what affections, what 
poems, histories and biographies, are here incor- 
porated. Written in hieroglyphics which only some 
Champollyon may decipher? It is all legible and 
clear as sunlight to her who has wrought and written. 
Let us glance at the history of just one refuse gar- 
ment, woven into this fabric. It was the mother's 
best dress for many a year, almost religiously set 
apart for church and state occasions. How many 
times has it risen phoenix-like from its ashes, and 
reappeared " as good as new ! " She has worn it so 
long, that it seems a part of herself; not her body, 
merely, but of her soul. For how long a time had it 
represented her afternoon rest and freedom from 
toil, and lastly, ended its service with her morning 
duties? Ended, did I say? One property of all 
matter, says natural philosophy, is indestructibility. 



Our rug makers' art is a verification of this law of 
physics. Of this species of matter, when its annihi-. 
lation seems sure, through her art of resurrection it 
takes hold of immortality. 

Whenever I see one of these artistic pictures upon 
the floor, I always feel like turning aside and asking, 
as did the deacon of Dr. Lyman Beecher's wife, 
when he saw her first carpet, "But where shall I 
step ? " These floor pictures are for you, her liege 
lord. You may feast your eye upon them and 
thoughtlessly tread them beneath your feet, as you 
may often have done her finest feelings and best 
affections. Yes, these are wrought by woman to 
protect the costly carpet made by the swift loom and 
the strong arm of man. Let us walk upon the barq 
carpet, be it tapestry or Brussels, with a " conscience 
void of offense," but let us not thoughtlessly place 
our foot upon this costlier fabric, whose warp is 
woman's labor, and whose woof is the embodiment 
of her tender memories, her affections, her concep- 
tions of beauty, her aspirations after immortality, 
and whose harmonious colors are imbrued with her 
life blood. 

Through the rug the woman takes hold of the 
abiding; she feels herself related to the rocks and 
the everlasting hills; "to the sea and Him who 
made it." It is said by an eminent philosopher that 
" the first fact that strikes us, is our delight in per- 
manence. All great natures are lovers of stability 
and permanence as types of the eternal." 

May we not give, as one of the reasons why 
woman's nature is so narrowed down, that she is so 
seldom original in thought or creative in art, that 
she has so long and so constantly been obliged to do 
service in that which is in its nature so transitory ? 
It may be answered, that she can rear children for 
immortality, that her efforts may be enstamped upon 
the human soul. And yet, how many mothers' lives 
are worn away in attending to the daily recurring 
material wants of their children ! The mother's life 
often becomes monotonous and discouraging from 
its very tread-mill nature. What her hand has done 
to-day with so much carefulness and precision, is 
required of her to-morrow with the same merciless 
exactitude. While treading this ceaseless round of 
mechanical life, her soul is often uplifted with visions 
of beauty, of poetry, of work that has in it the 
element of stability. She would also, with man, 
become inventive, creative. 

Her heart desires that the work of her hand shall 
become permanent and abiding. She, too, would 
fain do something that shall live. And so she sits 
down, and with artistic hand weaves her visions of 
beauty and of poetry into the immortality of a Rag 
Rug ! Henceforth, will you dare to put your sacri- 
legious foot upon it ? 

—Mrs. Z. y. K, Gifford. 



A marriageable girl is a kind of merchandise that can 
be negotiated at wholesale only on condition that no one 
takes a part at retail.— Alphonse Karr. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

The dusk of winter steals into my room 
With dim, soft locks, an unobtrusive guest 

The crimson glow of embers in the gloom 
Invites my soul to rcvcry and rest. 

White stars are flashing out their icy light, 
And when the winds sink, whispering, and cease, 

I drean, from somewhere in the winter night, 
I hear an echo of the Song of Peace. 

—Hattie Whitney, 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 

For Modest Beginning. 

IV. 

THE PANTRY. 

I often find that the 
pantry, like many other 
places about a home, 
is inconvenient from a 
sheer absence of 
thought and care. 
Here the old rule of ** a 
place for everything" 
is of especial impor- 
tance because there are 
so many things. Here 
also it is important, in 
further compliance with 
the old maxim, that 
"everything" be kept 
"in its place." But 
much depends upon the 
place chosen for each article. Whatever is in con- 
stant use must be most ready to the hand. It is sur- 
prising how many people reach daily to a high shelf 
for what should be much nearer. So far as possible, 
pans and dishes of the same size should stand alone ; 
several kinds ought not to be piled upon one another. 
No matter what is wanted in the kitchen, it is nearly 
always desired at a hurry time, when it is trying to 
move a number of things to obtain one which may 
be underneath. 

Bread and cakes, if kept in this room, should have 
their own covered receiver, which will preserve from 
dryness and dust alike. And this receptacle, whether 
of tin or earthenware, will need cleansing, scalding 
and drying to keep it sweet and pure. An airing in 
the open air and sunlight is a good finishing for such 
a cleansing. 

One of the most convenient bins for flour when 
closed looked like one of the square doors in the 
pantry. It is so adjusted that the knob and *' catch " 
are at the top and it opens downward from the top. 
The interior is wedge-shaped, its wooden sides thus 
gradually diminishing in size toward the bottom. In 
good working order, such a flour bin is a boon ; and 
when the quantity of flour grows less with use the 
decreasing size of the bin admirably suits its contents. 



When dishes have place in the pantry it is very 
nice to have them fill the side next the dining room 
wall. This china closet portion may then have doors 
opening into the dining room and thus be equally 
accessible from dining room or kitchen. 

Careful housewives will keep all pantry doors 
closed as much as possible, thus shutting out dust 
from the work room. 

Platters of sizes not frequently used may be stood 
upright on the shelves on one side of the pantry 
against the wall if a strip of wood is nailed along the 
shelf near the wall, allowing just enough incline of 
the platters to prevent their falling. Other things 
may be upon the shelves in front of these upright 
dishes, yet they may always be easily taken down 
and form often an ornamental background for other 
things. In the china closet in the dining room, where 
the finest china is kept, choice plates may thus be 
ranged at the backs of the shelves. 

In the pantry a case of drawers for minor articles 
which collect and are needful and a closet with clos- 
ing doors for cold and broken food will complete a 
satisfactory pantry. 

The farther shelved side may hold the common 
work dishes used about the cookery, and, unless 
there is another pantry, space must be allowed for 
kettles, skillets, etc. It is better when these utensils 
have plenty of room in a little closed offset of their 
own very close to the cooking stove. 

Tasteful coverings for the shelves, neatness and 
care in all its appointments will make the pantry 
almost a thing of beauty and of joy. 

—Mrs. H, B, Boulden, 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

BITS OF NGVEL-WRITTEN WISDOM. 

Love and a coiigh cannot be hidden. 
Man's the head, but woman turns it. 
They love too much who die for love. 
You can't climb the Alps on roller skates. 
You can't live on air or fly without wings. 
Nothing is wicked in this world except failure. 
Nearly all women are good, but few are great. 
A wonderful talisman is the relic of a good mother. 
He who wrongs the child commits a crime against the 
state. 

It was a wise man who said it was hard to love a 
woman and do anything else. 

To the soul in torment there is no such thing as time. — 
Hall Caine, in " The Christian." 

It's wonderful what a lot of things you may learn about 
yourself if you'll only read the papers. 

Upon the well-being of women, especially of working 
women, the whole welfare of society rests. 

To know you lie, to be known to lie, and yet to go on 
lying— that is the whole art of life with fashionable shep- 
herds and their fashionable flocks. 
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Original in Good Housekeeping. 

THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Appropriately Prepared and AttractiTely Served. 

jURITAN prejudices against the 
observance of Christmas have 
long since given way to better 
and broader considerations, so 
that we now have the cheering 
spectacle of all creeds and 
denominations of the Christian 
world joining with a common 
heart and purpose in celebrat- 
ing the world's great festival. 
^_ ^ ** Peace on earth; good will to 

~ ^"'^-'^ man ! " How this unity of ob- 

servance helps to bring nearer the joyous day fore 
told in the heraldic song of the angels. How inspir- 
ing the thought that as the rays of the rising sun on 
that sacred morning dart their beams of light ever 
onward and forward, they carry, the world around, 
such a wealth of hope and cheer and gladness as 
comes on no other morning of all the year. 

To the housewife, or the mistress of the home, the 
Christmas dinner becomes always an important fea- 
ture of the day. This is usually one of the latest of 
the observances, the gift giving, the greeting, the 
music and other forms of good cheer generally pre- 
ceding the feast. It is, therefore, all important that 
it should be such as to leave upon the minds of the 
participants an impression in keeping with the nature 
of the occasion and the other experiences of the day. 
Our dinner customs may be traced largely to the 
early English fashion, where from time almost imme- 
morial the feasting pleasures had a large place — so 
large, in fact, that many of the eminent preachers 
used to decry the great attention which was given to 
the good things of the table, and the little attention 
given the more solemn associations of the anniversary. 
But the details of the feasting— especially in New 
England— have never been at all identical. We are 
told by good authority that the " favorite dishes for 
breakfast and supper at this season were a boar's 
head with an apple or orange in the mouth, and set 
off with rosemary, plum pudding and mince pies.'' 
It was many decades— more than two centuries, in 
lact— from the landing of the Puritans in this coun- 
try, with their discountenance of all such Old World 
frivolities, as they regarded such observances, before 
the observance of Christmas became a common prac- 
Sce in New England and many other portions of our 
tountry. The boar's head, even the animal himself, 
live in the domesticated form, had never been coro- 
bon here ; and it was not remarkable that local habits 
tod products should modify the character of the feast. 
In England, in fact, the goose had largely sup- 
lanted the boar, as the pi^c^ de r/sistance for the 
Christmas feasting ; but America had long before in- 
oduced to the world a very much better feast-bird 
lan the goose. The American turkey had been as- 
>ciated in thought with the distinctively New Eng- 
nd feast day— Thanksgiving, — of which it had 



formed so important and delectable a part; and it 
was but natural that Christmas feasting should turn 
to this same noble bird as the central figure. 

In most cases, therefore, the Christmas menu, as 
well as that for the previous occasion, will naturally 
embrace the roasted turkey ; but the accessories may 
be varied indefinitely, and there may, with entire 
propriety, be a substitute in the principal piece. A 
sample menu of each kind is given. They are merely 
suggestive, and the cook will not infrequently vary 
the articles to suit known or suspected tastes of the 
family or of guests. 

Menu No. x. 

Oyster Soup. Roast Turkey. Giblct Gravy. 

Cranberry Sauce. Mashed Potatoes. Spanish Onions. 

Chicken Salad. Wafers. Cheese. 

Pumpkin Pie. Apple Pie. Mince Pie. 

Grapes. Bananas. Oranges. 

Nuts. Coffee. 



Menu No. 2. 
Chicken Broth. Boiled Salmon. Cream Sauce. 

Koast Goose. Bread Sauce. 

Baked Sweet Potatoes. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Apple Sauce. Ham Salad. Celery. Pickles. 

Wafers. Cheese. 

Mince Pie. Custard Pie. Squash Pie. 

Fruits. Nuts. Coffee. Tea. Milk. 

It is not to be supposed that a beginner will attempt 
the cooking of a Christmas dinner, and it is not, 
therefore, considered necessary to describe all of the 
preliminary steps or the details connected with the 
several processes, as those are the fundamentals 
which all students of culinary science are taught 
at the beginning. Some useful recipes are appended, 
which the experienced matron may find desirable in 
giving variety to the home feast. These need not 
displace the tried and approved methods with which 
she is already familiar, and which have given abun- 
dant satisfaction to the recipients of her table 
delicacies. 
Oyster Soup. 

Strain the liquor from a quart of oysters, add to it a 
cupful of water, and turn into a double boiler. When it 
begins to boil, add a quart of milk. When this boils, put 
in two tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed into one table- 
spoonful of flour, then the oysters. As soon as they begin 
to look ruffled around the edges, set the kettle back on the 
stove till the soup is to be dished ; if allowed to boil longer 
the oysters will become tough and hard. From three to 
five minutes will be long enough for them to stand. 
Just before serving, season with cayenne pepper, mace, 
and a very little salt. Put one-half cupful of oyster 
crackers in the tureen before pouring on the hot soup. 

Roast Turkey- 

The turkey having been prepared for the dressing, and 
the latter being also ready, fill the cavities, using a tea- 
spoon, and sew it up. Double backward the skin at the 
neck and sew it. Cross the ends of the legs, and tie them 
to the tail ; double the wings, and fasten them close to the 
body with a string. It is well to stuff and truss the fowl 
the day before it is to be cooked, as the flavor of the 
dressing better penetrates the meat; besides it is a con- 
venience to a busy housekeeper. When ready to roast. 
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put it in the dripping pan, pour a cupful of boiling water 
over the top, dredge with flour, put it in the oven, with a 
slow Are, and allow twenty minutes to the pound, which 
will take about three hours for a moderately large turkey. 
Let it heat through gradually ; for the fire is hot at first, 
the outside will be scorched while the interior will be 
under done. Have the pan at first as far as possible from 
the fire, and afterwards draw it nearer. Baste every 
fifteen minutes with the drippings in the pan, and, unless 
the turkey is very fat, occasionally with butter; dredge 
every time after basting. Turn the pan often; when 
half done dredge with salt and pepper. When piercing 
with a fork through the thickest part shows the meat to 
be thoroughly tender, it is ready to take from the oven. 
Just before doing so baste with melted butter and sprinkle 
with flour. Remove all strings and thread before serving 
Ciblet Gravy. 

Put the giblets and neck of a turkey in a pint of cold 
water, and boil for an hour and a half, skimming occasion- 
ally. Take them out, chop fine the giblets, and return 
them to the water. Set this aside till the turkey is roasted 
and dished. Add to it the gravy from the dripping pan, 
having skimmed off as much as possible of th^ fat. Let 
it begin to boil, add salt and pepper to taste, and thicken 
with browned flour, rubbed smooth in cold water. 

Chicken Salad. 

For this use the " chickens " will answer all purposes if 
hatched several years before. Boil them tender, and let 
them cool. Cut the meat into small pieces, removing all 
skin, bones, gristle and fat The white meat of roast 
chicken or turkey may be used. Cut celery stalks into 
very short pieces and mix with the chicken shortly before 
serving. Have ready a salad dressing and mix it in thor- 
oughly. Serve before the celery wilts, garnishing the dish 
with the tops of the celery stalks. Allow one large bunch 
of celery to each chicken, and one chicken of medium 
size for six persons. In place of celery, lettuce may be 
used ; and in the absence of both, chopped cabbage will 
answer, the salad being seasoned with celery salt. 
Wafers. 

Dry two quarts of flour for an hour, add one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and water enough to form a stiff 
dough. Roll it out very thin, till scarcely thicker than a 
sheet of heavy paper. Cut into large disks with a saucer 
or other utensil, lay them a little apart in a cooky-pan, 
prick with a fork, and bake five minutes in a very hot oven. 

Chicken Broth. 

Weigh an old fowl, cut it into small pieces, removing 
^e skin and cracking the bones well. To each pound 
put one and a half pints of cold water, throw in a Rttle 
salt, cover the pot and put it on the fire. Boil slowly, 
allowing an hour for each pound, and skim occasionally. 
When the bones separate readily from the meat, the latter 
looking tough and dry, turn the liquor into a clean crock 
and set away in a cold place, covered only with a cloth. 
It should not be closely covered. When thoroughly cold 
take off the fat, and to each three pints of stock allow one 
tablespoonful of raw rice. Soak the rice in water to 
cover for about twenty minutes, meantime putting the 
broth over the fire. When it begins to boil add the rice 
with the water in which it has been soaking, boil all to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and season to the taste. 
Belled Salmon. 

Wash and wipe the fish, rub a little salt along the bone 
and on the thick part, and lay the fish on a clean cloth, 
previously dipped into hot water and dredged with flour 



to prevent sticking. Draw it togejther and sew it, having^ 
but one thickness of cloth about the fish. Put it into 
warm water enough to cover (cold water will destroy the 
fine color of the fish), with a tablespoonful each of salt 
and vinegar. Allow twenty minutes to each pound as the 
time for boiling, and skim frequently. When done, take 
out the fish, lay it on a platter, cut the threads and fold 
back the cloth. Invert another platter over, and very 
dexterously turn out the fish upon it. Take off the cloth 
and serve with cream sauce. 
Cream Sauce. 

Boil a pint of milk. Put a piece of butter the size of a 
large egg in a saucepan, and stir it over the fire till it bub- 
bles. Then add to it two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed 
to a cream in a little cold water ; stir all together quickly 
till smooth. Pour on the milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly, and season with a half teaspoonful of salt. If 
relished, chopped parsley may be added. Stir in a little 
more flour, and add half a cupful of the water in which the 
fish was boiled. 
Roast Goose. 

Parboil for half an hour to remove the oil. Then stuff 
and roast in the same manner as a turkey, but so much 
time will not be required, a good-sized goose roasting well 
in about ninety minutes. Serve with bread sauce. 
Bread Sauce. 

Simmer a minced onion in a pint of milk till tender. 
Have a cupful of bread crumbs in a saucepan, pour over 
them the milk, cover, and soak half an hour. Then beat 
very smooth, add pepper and salt to taste, a pinch of mace, 
and three tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir well, boil up 
once, and serve. If too thick, add boiling water and 
more butter. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. 

Put into a frying pan a large tablespoonful of butter. 
When very hot add half a small onion, minced very fine. 
Cut into dice six cold boiled potatoes, add them to the 
frying onion, and fry to a delicate brown. Fry quickly, 
so they will not be greasy, and serve as soon as done, sea- 
soning with chopped parsley, pepper and salt. 
Ham Salad. 

Chop fine cold boiled ham, seasoning with pepper and 
mustard. While hot mix it with a dressing made as fol- 
lows: Boil one pint of tomato juice, and thicken with a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch. Then stir in butter the size 
of a nutmeg till dissolved. When all is cold, serve with a 
border of lettuce leaves sprinkled with vinegar. 

— Lea Leason, 



Selected for Good Housbkeeping. 

ONCE SAID, AND WORTH REPEATING. 
A friend is the medicine of life. 
Children are quick interpreters. 
Happiness is not got by running after it. 
Nature takes her dues with a stem hand. 
The richer men are, the more they covet. 
Angels only know how to employ leisure. 
Caution is the instinct of the weaker animals. 
Happy those who find their right position anywhere. 
Most women are the first to detect the love they inspire. 
Satan does not send forth his emissaries with healingr 
gifts. 
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CONSTANCY. 

She pinned the red rose on her breast 
And blushed to see it there. 
" Ah, me I '* she sighed, " I have confessed 
That I for Eustace care I 

•* The peasants prize their fields of com, 
As misers do their gold I 
If Eustace Gray was noble born, 
Would I such true love hold ? 

" Stocks and estates I hold in fee, 
And titled is my name. 
Pray, what is royalty to me, 
And heartless, loveless fame ? 

" Were he a prince, and I some dame 
From country lane or town, 
I*m sure his love would put to shame 
The love that I have shown I " 

And thus she mused the queenly maid. 

Upon her carven seat. 
Her silken mantle near her laid, 

A white rose at her feet. 

Then smiled she at the white rose there. 

And blushed the red to see, 
O, never was the maid more fair 

In England's whole country I 

The white rose sign of royalty, 

Withered within the night. 
The red rose sign of loyalty. 

Lived on 'neath Love's own light. 

— Arthur E, Smith, 
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CHRISTMAS CANDY. 



Pretty Peppermint Presents. 
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I HE flat, round "patties," of which 
the peppermint was the begin- 
ning, but which now come in 
many colors and flavors, can be 
made at home so that they can- 
not be told from store candy. 
It is necessary to invest in a few 
extracts and color pastes, but 
these, when once obtained, will 
last a lifetime. A good way to 
do is for two to enter into part- 
nership and share both labor and 
expense. To make ten varieties will be needed ten 
pounds of granulated sugar, some maple sugar or 
sirup, a cupful of grated chocolate, five cents worth 
each of cream of tartar, oil of peppermint, oil of 
wintergreen and oil of cloves, and lemon, orange, 
banana, pistachio and violet extracts. The color 
pastes come in little jars at ten cents each. They are 
put up by the same firms that sell the extracts and 
are perfectly harmless. The colors that are needed 
are yellow, mandarin-orange, carmine and violet. 

First mix the colors, putting as much paste as can 
be taken on a toothpick, with a teaspoonful of water, 
in an individual salt dish. Stir until clear. Arrange 
these, each with its corresponding flavor, in the order 
in which they are to be used. The wintergreen 



should be pink and the cloves a paler shade of pink. 
These are obtained from the carmine solution. The 
violet should be used sparingly or it will make too 
deep a shade. The orange can be used freely, and 
the yellow should be quite strong in the lemon can- 
dies, but only a tint in the banana. The pistachio 
extract, which comes in a vivid green, is self-coloring, 
as are also the maple and chocolate. The pepper- 
mints should not be colored. 

Boil one pound of sugar, one fourth teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar and a teacupful of water for about 
ten minutes. When a little of it, dropped into a bowl 
of cold water, can be rolled between the fingers into 
a soft ball it is done. Remove from the fire and stir 
briskly, at ^the same time turning in a little of the 
color fluid and the flavoring— half a teaspoonful, if it 
is an extract, and only three drops if one of the oils. 
When making the chocolate candy now is the time ta 
add the grated chocolate. For the maple a cupful of 
sirup should be substituted for a cupful of the white 
sugar, and all boiled together, or it can be made by 
using a pound of maple sugar broken up instead of 
granulated. Have ready flat tins (not buttered), and 
the instant the candy becomes opaque, dip out as fast 
as possible— a teaspoonful at a time. Set the sauce- 
pan in a pan of hot water while working if it hardens 
too fast. Their good shape depends upon getting 
them on the tins while the candy is still soft. 

These candies make very pretty Christmas presents, 
set edgewise in boxes just wide enough to hold a row 
of them. The boxes can be made of pasteboard 
covered with crepe tissue paper, and tied with gold 
bullion cord. 

^ Grace W. R. Clark, 



Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

SOMETHma ABOUT WOMEN. 

Woman is the Sunday of man. — Jules Michelet. 

Have a useful and good wife in the house, or don't marry 
at all. — Euripides. 

Woman has a smile for every joy, and a tear for every 
sorrow. — Germain Fran9ois Poullain de Saint- Foix. 

The woman we love most is often the one to whom we 
express it the least. — Edme Pierre Chanvot de Brauchene. 

Maids must be wives and mothers to fulfill the entire 
and holiest end of woman's being.— Frances Anne Kemble 
Butler. 

There is something so gross in the carriage of some 
wives that they lose their husbands' hearts. — Eustace 
Budgell. 

All the evil that women have done to us comes from us, 
and all the good they have done to us comes from them. 
— Aimi Martin. 

Women always show more taste in adorning others 
than themselves; and the reason is, that their persons are 
like their hearts, they read another's better than they can 
their own. — Jean Paul Richter. 

Women and clergymen have so long been in the habit 
of using pretty words without troubling themselves to 
understand them, that they now revolt from the effort, as 
if it were impiety. — John Ruskin. 
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MADE BT CHRISTMAS FAIRIES, 
For Home-made Christmas Gifte. 
ROM an artistic point of view, the dis- 
play of home-made Christmas gifts 
seen during the past month is so de- 
cidedly superior to that of any pre- 
vious year that we hasten to speed 
the good work by describing a few 
distinctive pieces. This much it has 
settled beyond all cavil, the up-to-date woman is no 
longer color blind, but is learning that a proper 
choice of color and color combinations is the key- 
note to success with all kinds of fancywork, and that 
embroidery designs which suggest nature are far 
more decorative than those which imitate her. 

Nothing could have enhanced the simple beauty of 
a floor cushion that was covered with two-toned olive 
^reen wool damask and finished around the edges 
ivith a heavy olive worsted cord tied at the corners 
in double, long-looped bows with tassel-tipped ends. 
And yet the cord and tassels were home-made and 
inexpensive— the former a crochet chain made of six 
strands of the tints of olive worsted wound evenly 
together, and the short, very full tassels with crochet 
tops of the same material. 

There were lamp shades galore, but only one of 
elegant simplicity. This was made to use over a por- 
celain globe and was of plain, brownish-yellow, India 
silk. At the top of a straight, full valance, which 
reached just to the lower edge of the globe, was a 
two-inch deep, double, standing frill above two shirrs 
with No. 2 satin ribbon of the same tint as the silk 
drawn through them, and tied in a many-looped bow 
and ends to fit it closely around the globe, and the 
bottom was effectively finished with a three-inch 
deep tatting edge, neatly buttonholed to the silk, 
and the latter afterwards cut away from beneath it. 

A stock and deep turnover cuffs were another 
pretty gift of tatting. The former was simply a band 
of filled-in tatting wheels, with a pretty scallop edge 
on each side of it, to be worn over a ribbon stock 
with full bow at the back. The body of the cuffs 
was also of wheels filled in between, with scallop 
finish across the top and ends and the lower edge 
sewed to a linen band that slipped inside the dress 
sleeves and fastened with sleeve buttons. 

A teapot holder made of old gold worsted and the 
same tint of Asiatic crochet silk was a little gift that 
is sure to be prized by every housewife. Make a section 
six inches square by working, back and forth, with 
worsted in short crochet ; fold the two edges together 
lengthwise and sew for a distance of one inch from 
each end. Crochet of worsted a full, open work frill 
two inches deep on each end, and finish them with a 
scallop edge of silk. Make a narrow silk edge 
around the opening ; gather near each end while the 
frill joins the holder proper, sew tightly together and 
conceal the stitches under a band and bow of narrow 
satin ribbon. The size of holder must be regulated 
to suit the teapot. 



The breakfast cap of white Asiatic silk, brightened 
by a dainty lavender silk lining and satin ribbon, 
given a lovely white-haired, young-faced, old lady, 
was a beautiful piece of crochet work. A round 
crown was made in a "lacey" design and drawn in 
around the edges to fit the head properly by a row of 
treble crochet, made open enough to allow a No. 5 
satin ribbon to be interlaced through it. A band, or 
"front piece," pointed at the center and tapering 
gradually back to the crown just above the ears, was 
thus crocheted directly into the cap, and the whole 
afterwards finished with a pretty scallop edge tipped 
with lavender silk. In making the edge, widen only 
enough to make it lie flat at the top and keep the 
pointed effect. Draw lavender ribbon through the 
crochet band ; regulate the size and fulness of crown 
and fasten securely at each side ; line the crown with 
lavender silk and put a full ribbon rosette at the 
center of the front. 

The use of linen crochet medallions or wheels, 
buttonholed neatly around the outer edge to linen 
table centers, scarfs and the like and the linen after- 
wards cut away from underneath the wheels, is not 
novel, but is just now in decided favor. A charming 
white linen sideboard scarf for a blue-and-white din- 
ing room had a row of wheel insertion buttonholed 
along the top of each hem, while above this flnish 
one end had an embroidered cover design of blue 
Canterbury bells, and the other a growing cluster of 
the same flower placed at the center. 

Other similar gifts were made by the combined 
efforts of two sisters, one an ambitious invalid who 
could crochet, but not do close embroidery and 
drawn work, and the other loved the more difficult 
work best. An exquisite round table center in all 
white had a deep border of cut work interspersed 
with crochet medallions, and a set of doilies had 
much smaller wheels to correspond with the cut- 
work design. 

A bureau and washstand scarf were finished at the 
ends with linen crochet insertion and lace. Both 
edges of the former and the top of the lace were fin- 
ished with a neat little scallop, the latter reaching 
over the edges of the hem, buttonholed down, and 
the linen afterwards cut away. One must see such a 
piece of work to realize how much more effective 
this method of application is than the old over- 
hand sewing. 

Another beautiful all-white centerpiece was easily 
made. Pretty, fanciful buttonhole scallops finished 
the edge, and scattered over the center, singly and 
in twos and threes, were butterflies of lace braid and 
embroidery. The body in raised satin stitch, the 
wings outlined with buttonhole done with a single 
strand of Asiatic filoselle, leaving a little space be- 
tween the stitches to give the proper lightness, and 
filled in with different lace stitches. 

Several table centers and doilies in colored em- 
broidery had one doily like the centerpiece, while 
each of the others followed the same general design, 
but substituted a different flower. One set had table 
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center in cornflower, doilies in cornflower, butter- 
cups, apple blossoms, violets, daisies, and forget- 
me-nots. 

A square table center in pale Nile green had a 
foliated scroll design wrought in a novel combination 
of long-and-short and chain stitch. The larger leaf- 
like forms were in long-and-short stitch, while these 
were outlined and the remainder of the pattern done 
in chain stitch with a lighter tint of green— almost a 
greenish white. 

This last-named stitch is very popular — and many 
charming doilies and cushion covers were done in 
this alone. 

Despite our bondage to fashion and the daintiness 
of pin trays, they are not convenient enough to be 
popular. Pincushions of one sort and another are 
bound to stay. Dainty-handled china cups with a 
round cushion glued fast inside combine the beauty 
and utility of a tray and cushion most satisfactorily. 

Among Colonial novelties the ball pincushion 
mounted on a pretty standard— usually that of a 
broken goblet or lamp— were much admired and will 
no doubt prove very popular. Those with a frill of 
lace around the bottom of the cushion were not as 
pretty as those having narrow ribbon or tassel-tipped 
cord tied around the standard close up to the cushion. 

In another determined effort to revive cross-stitch 
embroidery several new, or new old kinds of canvas 
and working threads are shown, the prettiest being 
Berlin and Vienna canvas, and silk finish cotton floss. 
To be sure cross-stitch embroidery has a beauty all 
its own, and for the ^sake of novelty or old associa- 
tions* sake it will be retained in favor, but it will never 
supplant other styles. By far the prettiest piece of 
this work seen was a sofa pillow with an all-over de- 
sign done in flat stitch (worked straight over a cer- 
tain number of threads of the canvas) with Berlin 
wool, in softly-blended colors, and finished with a 
cord around the edges, tipped with tassels and tied 
in full bows at each corner. 

— Margaret Saunders, 

Compiled for Good Housekeeping. 

HOUSEWIFERY AND INDUSTRY. 

All young mind is uneasy if it be good for anything. 

There is no better relief to study than the regular per- 
formance of special duties in the house. 

Many a really good servant is constantly suffering from 
grievances growing directly from the ignorance of her 
mistress. 

There are few higher compliments that can be paid to 
a young woman than that which accords to her the char- 
acter of an excellent housekeeper. 

To feel that one is really doing something every day, 
that the house is the tidier for one's efforts, and the com- 
fort of the family enhanced, is the surest warrant of con- 
tentment and cheerfulness. 

There is no reputation which will more thoroughly tend 
to conform a young woman in the esteem of young men, 
or more forcibly commend her to their esteem, than that 
of being acquainted, practically, with the details of the 
kitchen and the economics of housekeeping. 



Original in Good Housekeeping. 

FIVE GOOD FAMILY RECIPES. 

Effff Soup. 

Boil a medium-sized sliced onion in two quarts of milk 
until soft, with a pinch of baking soda if the milk is not 
perfectly fresh. Add a mixture of half a cupful of flour 
and a pat of butter, as large as an ordinary hen's egg to the 
soup, well stirred in, until thoroughly dissolved. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. As many poached eggs to 
be added after the soup is in the tureen as will give an 
t%% for each serving. 
A Spice Puddlnff. 

Put half a cupful of butter and lard mixed, in a pan ; add 
to this one cupful of sugar, one well beaten egg, half an 
ounce of ground cinnamon, quarter of a nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful each of ground allspice and cloves ; beat well 
together. Pour in one-half cupful of molasses and one 
cupful of cold coffee, one cupful of sifted flour in which 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder are mixed. Add 
enough of flour to make a stiff batter, then put in the 
mixture three- fourth pounds of raisins, and half a pound 
of currants; add flour until you can just barely mold it 
with the hand, make into a roll and pin securely in a 
cloth, leaving a little room to swell ; place in boiling water 
and keep boiling for one hour. This is nice cold. We eat 
it with what we call Spice Dip. 
Spice Dtp. 

One cupful of boiling water, half a cupful of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoonful each 
of ground cloves and allspice, half a cupful of sugar; stir 
in one tablespoonful of cornstarch mixed in a litde cold 
water. When thick, serve. 

— Z. De A. 

Beef to Toast. 

Buy second cut of sirloin for toasting. Toast front of 
the fire on an old-fashioned tin kitchen; pour water in 
the bottom of the tin kitchen with which to baste the meat 
when it commences to cook; turn the spit very often and 
baste every time you turn. Have a brisk fire, as beef 
should be toasted quickly ; about one hour is long enough 
to toast a piece for a small family. When the meat is 
done pour the gravy from the tin kitchen into a spider. 
Mix flour and water, stir in and let it boil a short time. 
Add a piece of butter. Do not let the gravy boil after the 
butter is in. In carving this piece, cut across the grain, 
the flavor is much nicer. 
Scotch Pudding. 

To be eaten with the beef. One pint of milk, one pint 
of flour, two eggs, one-half spoonful of soda, a little salt; 
mix well together, pour into a square pan, about one-half 
of an inch thick and bake quickly — twenty minutes is suf- 
ficient. Cut in squares, put on the dish with the toast beef 
that it may get seasoned with the juice of the meat when 
carved. Serve with the beef. A dish fit for a king 

— Grandma, 

FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY. 

To boil a cracked egg safely, cover the cracL with a 
patch of greased paper. 

The lining of an egg shell applied to a boil will do 
wonders for the owner of the boil. 

To prevent having a shining face, after bathing, drop 
a little camphor into the water before commencing 
operations. 
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CHBISTMAS VIANDS OF 1796. 

[Copied from the " American Cookery '* book of a housewife of 
Lenox town, Massachusetts, said book being written by her hand.] 
To Stuff and Roast a Turkey. 

One pound of soft wheat bread, three ounces of beef 
suet, three eggs, a little sweet thyme, sweet marjoram, 
pepper and salt ; add a gill of wine ; fill the bird therewith 
and sew it up, hang it down to a steady solid fire, basting 
frequently with salt and water, and roast till a steam emits 
from the breast ; put one-third of a pound of butter into 
the gravy, dust flour over the bird and baste with the 
gravy, serve up with boiled onions and cranberry sauce, 
mangoes, pickles or celery. 
A Chicken Pie. 

Pick and clean six chickens (without scalding), take out 
their inwards and wash the birds while whole ; then joint 
the birds, salt and pepper the pieces and inwards, roll one 
inch of thick paste and cover a deep dish and double at 
the rim or edge of the dish ; put thereto a layer of chickens 
and a layer of thin slices of butter till the chickens and 
one pound and a half of butter are expended, which cover 
with a thick paste. Bake one and an half hour, or if your 
oven be poor parboil the chickens with half a pound of 
butter, and put the pieces with the remaining one pound 
of butter and half the gravy into the paste, and while 
boiling thicken the residue of the remaining gravy, and 
ivhen the pie is drawn open the crust and add the gravy. 
Rusk. 

One pound of flour, two of sugar, a pound and a half 
of butter, two gills of emptyings and six eggs. 
An Indian Pudding. 

Three pints of scalded milk, seven spoonfuls of fine 
Indian meal; stir well together while hot, let stand till 
cooled; add seven eggs, half a pound of raisins, four 
ounces of butter, spice and sugar. Bake in one and a 
half hour. 
A Rice Pudding. 

Boil six ounces of rice in a quart of milk on a slow fire 
till tender, stir in one of butter interim, beat fourteen 
eggs; add to the pudding when cold with sugar, salt, four 
spoonfuls of rose water and spices to your taste, adding 
raisins or currants. Butter or puff paste a dish and pour 
the above composition into it, and bake an hour and a half. 
A Custard. 

One pint of cream sweetened to your taste, warmed 
hot, stir in sweet wine till curdled; g^ate in cinnamon 
and nutmeg. 
Minced Pie of Beef. 

Four pounds of boiled beef, chopped fine and salted; 
six pounds of raw apples, chopped also; one pound of 
beef suet, one quart of wine or rich sweet cider, one ounce 
of mace and cinnamon, a nutmeg, and two pounds of 
raisins. Bake in paste three-fourths of an hour. 
Crullers. 

Four eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of sugar, four 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonf ul of coriander ; knead 
in flour until it is pretty hard, roll it thin as a knife blade ; 
twist them and fry in a spider. 
CInfirerbread. 

Three pounds of sugar, half a pound of butter, quarter of 
a pound of ginger, one dozen of eggs, one glass of rose 
water ; knead in flour. 
Cider Cake. 

Four teacupfuls of flour, one teacupful of butter, two 
teacupfols of sugar, one teacupful of cider, three eggs, and 
one teaspoonful of pearl ash. 



A Rich Cake. 

Rub two pounds of butter into five pounds of flour; add 
fifteen eggs (not much beaten), one pint of emptyings, one 
pint of wine; knead up stiff like biscuit, cover well and 
put by and let rise over night. To two and a half pounds 
of raisins add one gill of brandy to soak over night, or if 
new half an hour in the morning ; add then one gill of rose 
water and two and a half pounds of loaf sugar, and one 
ounce of cinnamon. Work well and bake. 

Excellent Loaf Cake. 

Five pounds of flour, two pounds of butter, one pound 
and fourteen ounces of sugar, half a pint of wine, one 
quart of milk, four eggs, three gills of emptyings, half an 
ounce of nutmeg, and two pounds and a half of raisins. 
Rub the whole of your butter into your flour first, and then 
half your sugar ; when well rubbed together put in your 
emptyings, milk and eggs; when light put in your wine 
and remaining sugar, and your raisins with your spice 
in, and let it rise again before you bake it, frosting if 
you please. 

—Olive May Percivcd. 
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A TRIO OF FAMOUS CHBISTMAS RECIPES. 
Black Fruit Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, three pounds of raisins, one pound of figs, one 
pound of citron, one-half pound of almonds, ten eggs, 
one- half pound of pecans, one tablespoonful of ginger, 
one tablespoonful of allspice, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of mace, 
one grated nutmeg. Cut up the raisins and figs and soak 
them in half a goblet of good whiskey twelve hours be- 
fore making the cake. Beat the «ggs separately. Cream 
butter and sugar together. Sift the spices into the flour. 
Bake in a square mold if one is convenient; if not, a 
round mold will do as well. This cake will keep all win- 
ter. If it should become too dry, stick holes in the 
bottom with a fork and pour a small quantity of whiskey 
over it. 

Charlotte Russe. 

Three pints of cream, one pound of powdered sugar, 
twice sifted, the whites of six eggs, vanilla to taste, one- 
fourth of a pot of warm, not hot water, and one-half box 
of gelatine. First of all put the gelatine to soak in the 
one-fourth of a pot of warm water. Whip the cream to a 
stiff froth and put it in a sieve to drain. Beat the eggs 
stiff and add the sugar and vanilla. Then strain the dis- 
solved gelatine into the eggs. Last of all add the cream. 
Stir constantly while straining the gelatine with the eggs 
or it will be lumpy. Put into glass bowls, garnish with 
fresh lady fingers and put in a cold place until ready to 
be used. 

Mince Meat. 

Six pounds of raisins, three pounds of currants, six 
pounds of apples chopped fine, three pounds of beef suet, 
ten pounds of sugar, four lemons cut up fine, two oranges 
cut up fine, two tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnamon, 
one pound of citron cut up, three beef tongues or three 
pounds of boiled beef chopped very fine, three pints of 
brandy, four pints of wine or cider. The tongues must 
be fresh and boiled, and stand with two tablespoonfuls of 
spice rubbed over them. This mince meat will last all 
winter, and makes very fine pies with a rich pastry. 
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Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for ail. 



The Days Gone By. 

Dreams, come home to my heart again 

With the memory of the past, 
Come with your pleasure and your pain 

And your hopes too bright to last. 
Come from your hidden graves that lie 

In the beautiful realms of the days gone by ; 
Come from your glorious graves that lie 

In the realms of the days gone by I 

I will welcome ye all again, 

As once in the halls of Eld, 
Welcome the pleasure and the pain 

For the beauty your brief lives held. 
Dreams, come out of your secret graves 

In the woodland wilds and the dim sea caves ; 
Dreams, come out of your myriad graves 

In the wilds and the dim sea caves I 

Ye throng the halls of my heart once more 

With faces sad with pain. 
Oh, faded ghosts of the dreams of yore. 

The joy comes not again. 
Go back to your mournful graves that lie 

In the shadowy realms of the days gone by ; 
Go back to your voiceless graves that he 

In the realms of the days gone by 1 

—New York Ledger. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

• 

Match From the days of flint, steel and tinder 

Making, to the present the development in the 
means of producing an artificial light or 
kindling a fire has been commensurate with that in 
other departments of life, and has far removed the 
tedious methods and devices of a few decades ago 
from even the knowledge of the present active gen- 
eration. In this connection the story of match- 
making — that of an industrial, not a matrimonial, 
nature— as told in a British trade journal, makes 
interesting reading. Nearly every one is familiar 
with the pink-headed English matches, and this is 
bow they are made: The timber from which the 
splints are made is in the form of twenty-foot logs of 
whitewood, imported from Russia. In dealing with 
the timber, which must be properly selected and pre- 
pared, the first step is to saw the logs into lengths of 



two or three feet, which are then conveyed to the 
match department or to the box-making room. The 
matches are made from a strip of veneer, or a sheet 
of wood the thickness of the match. This veneer is 
produced from the round log placed in a peeling 
machine, which is an ingeniously contrived arrange- 
ment somewhat on the principle of a lathe, but the 
wood is turned off into one endless strip, the width 
of the log. A number of strips thus cut are placed 
one upon the other, and passed through a cutting 
machine, which acts on the guillotine principle, and 
chops the strips into thousands of splints each the 
exact length and shape required for a single match. 
One machine is capable of producing about twelve 
million splints per hour. They fall from the blade in 
a torrent, each being cleanly divided from the other 
and free from irregularities in shape. They are then 
thoroughly dried in a special form of apparatus by 
means of which enormous quantities can be treated 
in the course of a few hours. This machine can,' 
if necessary, be kept constantly at work, and is a 
decided improvement upon the ordinary methods 
adopted for splint drying. When thoroughly dried, 
the splints, still in an indiscriminate heap, no two 
being in the same position, must be arranged side by 
side— a difficult problem— which, however, is solved 
by a range of machines which shake them about in 
such a way that ultimately they drop into compact 
rows, each splint parallel with all the others. While 
this is being done they are freed from all dust or 
small loose particles of wood. From these machines 
the splints are taken to be placed in frames. Each 
frame measures about three feet square, and is fitted 
with a number of bars, crossing one another, between 
which the splints are held, each splint occupying a 
separate place. This is also done by mechanism, 
which enables about 4,000 splints to be deftly fitted 
into a frame in less than a minute. The frames, thus 
filled with splints, are wheeled away on trollies to the 
paraffining room, where the end which is to receive 
the head is first heated and then dipped into paraffin. 
Then they are taken to the composition stones, of 
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which there is a long row, each covered with a bright 
pink, semi-liquid preparation. At each stone stands 
a workman, who lifts the frames one after the other 
and dips the ends of the splints into the chemical 
composition, taking care that they are all well sup- 
plied with a full round and firm head. The frames 
are then again placed upon trollies and taken to the 
drying rooms, each of which is capable of drying 
about a thousand gross per day. The matches, when 
quite free from moisture, are now ready to be filled 
into the various shapes and sizes of boxes in which 
they reach the consumer. 



" Mrs. Skimmills says that her husband never spoke a 
hasty word to her in his life," said the lady who gossips. 

" That's perfectly true," replied Mrs. Cayenne. " The 
dear man stutters."— Washington Star. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Good Housekeeping has always be- 

Hyglene of lieved in sunlight and pure air, as two 
Sunshine. of the most efficient agencies for health 
of body and mind. It can, therefore, 
heartily indorse these earnest utterances of a sensible 
woman, whose writings are worthy a wider reading 
than they could have secured in the weekly journal 
by which they were originally printed : Many people, 
from choice or necessity, are confined within doors 
almost constantly. Little sunshine ever reaches 
them, and the air they breathe is heavy laden with 
all kinds of impurities. The effect of such surround- 
ings is shown in drooping posture, pale countenance, 
and irritable dispositions. This result is inevitable. 
Plants grown in the shade are not the hardiest. 
However, there are some forms of life that flourish 
best in places from which sunlight is excluded. They 
are usually designated as germs or microbes. Every 
individual who shuts himself away from sunshine 
subjects himself to the inroads of these microscopic 
entities which have become the plague of mankind. 
Many have manufactured dens for them to multiply 
in, and, not content with that, have shut themselves 
up in these same dens. What could we expect but 
that germs would seize upon such a race.^ Their 
number is legion, and their variety is great. 

Tubercular bacilli can find no better soil than the 
lung tissue of those who dwell in the shade. This 
disease is becoming prevalent, because we are living 
an unnatural life. It is unnatural because it is shut 
away from nature. It is confined within walls of 
man's building, and devoted largely to pursuits which 
do not lead to communion with nature. Many seek 
false remedies to restore their health, thinking that 
some decoction will work a miraculous change, but 
all is of no avail. Some have suggested laws for the 
control of disease by preventing infection, but the 
laws of this kind come no nearer preventing disease 
than laws against murder prevent killing. Both are 
good, but it is often necessary to practice self-de- 
fense, notwithstanding the law. Is there a mode of 
defense against disease ? Is there no way to prevent 



infection but by the laws on the statute books ; or 
when infection has taken place to become disin- 
fected ? The natural way is to give every ray of sun- 
light abundant opportunity to reach these intruding 
germs and they will become the sickly ones, while 
their victims grow strong and ruddy. Dark rooms 
are unfit to live in. It is said that patients on the 
sunny side of hospitals recover more quickly than 
their shaded companions. In many houses the win- 
dow space should be enlarged, while in others the 
window draperies should be removed and burned up 
as the only effectual way of destroying the germs 
harboring in them. A room into which the sun sel- 
dom shines is to be shunned as the "hold of every 
unclean and hateful germ." It is time for every lover 
of health to arise in strength, and refuse to be longer 
fettered by chains of darkness and consequently dis- 
ease. Open the doors and windows ; go forth under 
the open sky, where nature may smile upon you, and 
microbes, together with their evil effects, will disap- 
pear as dew before the morning sun. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The world doesn't seem all wrong to the man who is 
himself right. 

4^ 4^ ^ 4. ^ 

Salt "What are the four seasons?'* asked 

or a school teacher. A " bright " girl instantly 

Fresh ? answered, " Mustard, pepper, salt and vine- 
gar—that's what my mother uses ! " It is 
doubtless a fact that many mothers, and other per- 
sons, use more of these seasonings than is for the 
best interest of their digestive powers, or the welfare 
of their systems generally. The Journal of Hygiene, 
in a recent article, devotes especial attention to the 
use of salt, which it considers particularly harmful. 
The use of this condiment, it says, " is so universally 
believed in that we rarely hear a word against its ex- 
cessive use, but there are a multitude of persons wha 
eat far too much salt — eat it on everything, on meat 
fish, potatoes, melons, in butter, on tomatoes, turnips 
and squash, in bread and on a host of foods too 
numerous to mention. To so great an extent is it 
used that no food is relished which has not a salty 
taste, and* this hides more or less the real taste, which 
is often very delicate. Now, the amount of salt re- 
quired in the system is comparatively small, and if 
the diet has been rightly compounded very little is 
necessary. Some go so far as to discard its use alto- 
gether, but whether this is wise or not we will not 
here consider. What are some of the evils of the ex- 
cessive use of salt ? They are to paralyze the nerves 
of taste, or to pervert them so they cannot enjoy any- 
thing which has not a salty flavor, and in addition 
there is a direct tax on both the skin and the kidneys 
in removing it from the blood. Whether the skin is 
harmed by this tax we do not know. Possibly it is 
not greatly injured, yet we know that few people pos- 
sess a healthy skin ; but it is now pretty well settled 
that an excessive use of salt does overtax the kidneys 
in its removal and that the great number of cases of 
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derangement and disease of these organs is due to 
this use. It takes only a little time to learn to enjoy 
many kinds of food without salt, and we advise our 
readers and others to look into this matter and to try 
and diminish the use of this condiment so far as 

possible." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

To RENEW DINGY GLASS : Wash in water and washing 
soda, dry, and brighten with salt and water. 

♦ ♦♦ + ■♦• 

Knives Discussing the evolution of table 
and implements and the customs of our fore- 
Forks, fathers in regard to dinner parties and 
similar festivities, the Age of Steel gives 
some interesting facts and comments. " Decency in 
diet, and economy of time and gravy, and certain 
artistic qualities that assist digestion by pleasing the 
eye," it says, ** have evolved the modem dietary im- 
plements. The table service of a duchess and the 
silverware of a millionaire are monumental of art, 
beauty, service, and the elegancy by which even a 
common potato can find its way to the mouth of the 
stomachic sac. The primitive man was innocent of 
these accessories. His cutlery was a sharpened 
stone, his fork his digits, and his spoon the palm of 
his hand. The little trident on which we impale our 
potatoes was not known even in ancient Greece, and 
there is no equivalent in its classical vocabulary to 
convey the idea of the modern article. France, to 
the end of the fifteenth century, depended on its 
fingers when a knife or a spoon failed to lift the leg 
of a fowl or a section of pie to a line with its mouth, 
and when the fork was introduced as an article of 
table furniture it was for a long time at a safe dis- 
tance from the mouth and the welcome of the sus- 
picious Gaul. In i6i i a certain Tom Croyat brought 
the new addition to domestic cutlery from Italy to 
England, and the British beef-eaters dubbed the un- 
fortunate importer a * fursiver,* that is, a man of the 
fork. The original spoon was a hollowed hand, and 
next in order came the concave shell. Rome, Greece 
and Egypt had in their palmy days some knowledge 
of the full blown spoon, but the primitive shell with 
a handle attached was generally used in Europe till 
the fifteenth century, and it was not till the reign of 
Louis XV. that the silver spoon found its way to the 
tables and teacups of the rich. 

" The plate was originally of wood. It was dead 
level, and refused to hold fluids. On this pancake 
basis the wandering gravy was kept in decent limits 
by pieces of bread arranged round the edge to act as 
absorbents and reservoirs, which when of no more 
service for suction were given to the waiter or the 
cook as a delicacy. The china plate was introduced 
into Europe during the middle ages. It was imported 
from the East, and when decorated with hieroglyphics 
was supposed to possess certain magical qualities 
and to cloud over or change color when poisoned 
food was put on the sensitive crockery. The good 
people in those days were admirable eaters and good 
poisoners. They could get away with mutton and 



humanity in quick time and escape colic and con- 
science with equal grace, and so prevalent was the 
fear of being poisoned that to detect the deadly drug 
it was the practice to dip the tooth of a serpent or a 
splinter from the horn of a unicorn in the suspected 
mess of pottage and the flagon of old wine. The 
ladies and lords of that age had their meals served in 
padlocked boxes, in which everybody kept his own 
knife and spoon. Saint Simon, a contemporaneous 
writer of those *good old times,' says : *The king of 
England sat down, with the queen on his right, and 
our king on his left, and they all had their padlocked 
boxes by their side.* It is not to be wondered at that 
the china plate became popular when supposed to 
possess the virtues of a poison detector. The metal 
plate that developed an elevated ridge along its edge 
was in use long after the aristocratic dinner ware of 
the Chinese and Japs came across the sea, but it has 
gone out of date in the modern catalogue of table 

implements." 

♦ ■♦• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tommy (inquiringly)— Mamma, is this hair oil in this^ 
bottle ? 

Mamma — No, that's glue. 

Tommy (nonchalantly)— Then I expect that's why I 
can't get my hat off.— Chicago Record. 



A In some of the New York hotels, and 

Scented in a few other select places, the guests 
Toothpick, find the toothpicks quite sweetly 
scented. This is due to the fact that 
they are made from orange wood. A gentleman well 
posted regarding their history gives to the daily press 
this description of the useful little articles : They 
are made by the cleverest whittlers in the world, and 
every one of them is of hand manufacture. The 
peasants in Spain and Portugal make them, and they 
first found their way into this country through the 
medium of steamship officers. It is a fact that hotels 
in all parts of this country are using these orange 
wood slivers now in preference to either quills or the 
old-fashioned toothpicks, and the demand for them 
here has been a perfect godsend to the peasants who 
make them on the other side. A year or so ago I was 
in Spain and saw the peasants making them. They 
could turn one out with three slashes of the knife 
and it was their custom to do them up in packages 
of twenty and sell them to tourists and steamship 
officers, for the equivalent of one cent of our money. 
At that time the peasants made them in their leisure 
moments, but now I am told many peasants make 
their living manufacturing toothpicks. You see the 
demand for them has increased to such an extent that 
the peasants can sell all they make. The steamship 
officers sell them here at a profit of about a cent on 
each package, which amounts to considerable when 
a large number is sold. A peculiar phase of the mat- 
ter is that not a cent of duty is asked for or paid on 
them. They were formerly received in such small 
quantities that no attention was paid to them, and the 
steamship officers are still able to get them in free. 
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because toothpicks are the last things custom officers 
are looking for. And as toothpicks they are excel- 
lent. They are strong and flexible, and instead of 
breaking, tear, so that there is no danger of the end 
suddenly breaking off and remaining in the tooth, a 
characteristic of the old brittle toothpicks. 



Miss J.—** Your bedroom must be a very healthy 
place, dear.?'' 

Miss P.— "What makes you think so.?" 

** Because I have noticed that when you are down stairs 
sometimes you are dreadfully pale, but if you go up into 
your bedroom for a short time you come down with a 

J)eautiful color f"* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mow to Discussing the philosophy of getting 
Qet to to sleep, a writer whose expressions are 
3leep. entitled to consideration formulates these 
simple rules: First, the mind must be 
cleared of obstructions and inhabitants, and left a 
blank. There must be no counting, no repeating of 
poems, thinking of a flock of sheep, nor any of the 
hundred-and-one devices used, which have been rec- 
ommended for their monotony ! Your poor head is 
tired, and the effort required to hold your attention 
when counting and reciting only tires and excites 
you more. Use your will instead of your thinking 
apparatus and turn every individual idea out of doors, 
barring and locking the vacuum against any possible 
intruder who wants to come in and camp down in 
your grey cells, dancing a jig around your brain 
structure, when that should be having a rest. 

4> ♦ ♦ ♦ H|K 

Paterfamilias (to unexpected guest)— Why didn't 
you send us word you were coming? Pot luck, you know, 
my boy. Hope you have managed to make out a dinner. 

Unexpected Guest (politely)— Bless you, old man ! I 
hope I may never have a worse one. — Harlem Life. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But There Under the title of "A Good Busi- 

Are ness for Women," a recent writer de- 

Drawbacks. Clares that the woman who takes up 
fruit culture, farming, ranching and 
stock raising will make a success of it nine times out 
of ten. Women are, in proportion, very much more 
successful than men, so says this authority, for two 
reasons. One is, they are accustomed to sit down 
when their work is done, and find entertainment in 
some way without going outside for it. Another is, 
that they do not spend all of their loose change at the 
grog-shop and the corner grocery. It is this constant 
drain on the man's resources that keeps him contin- 
ually short. He has very little idea, if he has ever 
stopped to consider the matter, how much of his sub- 
stance goes in drinks, in a box of cigars here and a little 
spoit there. Women, for evident reasons, do not in- 
dulge in this kind of thing, therefore all that they 
collect can be used to further the interests in hand. 
It may be said, besides, that women are more atten- 



tive to their business, and, naturally very much more 
careful of young animals and plants and the little 
things that need coaxing and coddling. One of the 
trials of the woman who prefers out-of-door life is 
the difficulty she finds in getting proper help indoors 
in order that she may not wear herself out in trying 
to do both kinds of work. After the farm and the 
stock have been cared for, she is in no condition to 
come in and cook meals and wash dishes, and should 
never undertake such tasks. 

In California it is almost the rule that the women 
who take up out-of door work make money at it. 
There is no reason why they should not do the same 
everywhere. Wherever there is land and a market, 
women can get a good living from the soil, and can 
so arrange their affairs as to have an abundance of 
leisure for study and self-improvement, as well as 
whatever amusements their environments will per- 
mit. Quite a number of women have found their 
health entirely restored by taking up open-air occu- 
pations. One in California has set out several thou- 
sand trees, and her fruit and garden products furnish 
her with a good income. 

In floriculture women have been eminently suc- 
cessful, and quite a number of them are pursuing^ 
this business with profit to themselves and the great- 
est satisfaction to their customers. 

Horticulture, in all of its branches, is suited to 
women, and there are not a few veterans in this line 
who predict that, within the next ten years, half of 
this business will be in feminine hands. 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There are 250,000 words in the English language, and 
most of them were used on Sunday by a woman who dit- 
covered after coming out of church that her new hat was 
adorned with a tag on which was written^ " Reduced to 
6s. ii^d."— Tid-Bits. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Hot or Nearly all writers are agreed as to 

Cold the value of water in the treatment of weak 
Water, or inflamed eyes, as well as multitudes of 
other ailments ; but there are almost as 
many opinions as writers regarding the best way to 
make the application. In a paper read before a 
medical association recently a prominent physician 
says, concerning the use of hot and cold water, that 
while the majority have concluded that hot water is 
better for bathing the eyes, there are cases where 
cold is required, and the patient should decide for 
himself, giving the preference to that which the more 
quickly relieves the pain and leaves no bad effects. 
Hot water is generally considered to be far better 
than cold for bruises. Water which is not too cold 
drunk in quantities is one of the best means of pro- 
ducing the perspiration necessary for curing a heavy 
cold. It is said that a bowl of water stood at the side 
of the bed will often cure troubled sleep as well as 
insomnia. It is an admirable method of purifying 
the atmosphere of a room which has become foul 
with tobacco smoke. 
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' The Bearing and the TValnlnff of the Child Is Woman's Wisdom."— TVum^im. 



BOTS MAKE MEN. 

When you sec a ragged urchin 

Standing wistful in the street, 
With torn hat and kneeless trousers, 

Dirty face and bare red feet, 
Pass not by the child unheeding ; 

Smile upon him. Mark me, when 
He grows old hell not forget it ; 

For, remember, boys make men. 

Have you never seen a grandsire. 

With his eyes aglow with joy. 
Bring to mind some act of kindness— 

Something said to him, a boy ; 
Or relate some slight or coldness 

With a brow all clouded, when 
He recalled some heart too thoughtless 

To remember boys make men. 

Let us try to add some pleasure 

To the life of every boy ; 
For each child needs tender interest 

In its sorrow and its joy. 
Call your boys home by its brightness I 

They avoid the household when 
It is cheerless with unkindness ; 

For, remember, boys make men.— Selected. 

* ♦ ♦ + + 
TEASING CHILDBEN. 

The young child, with its fresh, innocent ways, is 
not infrequently regarded as a plaything for the enter- 
tainment of its elders, and so is teased and tormented 
in all sorts of ways because its response is so novel 
and interesting. Of course, parents would not call 
such treatment teasing, but that is precisely what it 
amounts to from the child's standpoint. Just re- 
cently the writer was witness to a scene which is 
typical of much that may be observed in one's envi- 
ronment if he has an occasion to look for it. A little 
child disliked very greatly to have anything touch its 
nose, and would make the liveliest efforts to dispel 
whatever came in contact therewith. The sweet 
baby movements were naturally enough very amus- 
ing to an adult who did not see anything in them but 
fun for himself. 

Frequently some mature person who knew the 
child's characteristic in this regard would place a 
finger or other object near the delicate member to 
^ee the little one strive with arms, head and body to 



drive it away. On one occasion a grown woman, 
whose years should have taught her better, was seen 
to tantalize the child for two or three minutes, finally 
throwing it into a state of fatigue. When it grew 
'restless and began crying, it was grabbed up, tossed 
and thrown about and talked to in a loud voice. 
This violent stimulation overcame the child's impulse 
to cry for the moment, but had the effect to further 
fatigue it, which was shown later in continual crying 
until it fell asleep. If one will think of such things 
going on day after day throughout the early life of a 
child, the irritable, unbalanced, disagreeable children 
of one's acquaintance may be accounted for at least 
in part. 

The writer has had opportunity to study with some 
care the effect which a lady with high-pitched, ner- 
vous voice and intense nervous face and manner, but 
otherwise of most estimable characteristics, had 

upon a little child, H . Whenever she was near 

H she insisted upon taking her, and she 

thought the proper mode of entertainment was to 
shake and toss and pat her, and to make a great 
amount of noise and fuss over her. As a consequence, 
a half-hour of such treatment was enough to fatigue 

H for a whole day, and her disposition at such 

times would be quite changed from a happy, good- 
natured child to one easily irritated and satisfied 
with none of her ordinary pleasures. A nervous, 
irritable parent will breed these qualities in his chil- 
dren, because his personal contact will overstimulate 
them and they will be in a state of chronic fatigue. 
Such a parent will be apt to nag his children, to be 
constantly forbidding or commanding, and this 
arouses emotions which draw off the energies from 
the brain very rapidly. Antagonism is a breeder of 
nerve fatigue, and some children seem hardly ever to 
be free from it during waking hours. 

Again, in many homes older children make the 
life of the smaller ones wretched much of the time. 
The writer knows a family where there are three 
children, the youngest about two years of age. The 
older ones seem to find no greater pleasure than to 
tease the babe on every opportunity, for she occasions 
them much merriment by her violent vocal and bodily 
expressions whenever she is tormented beyond endur- 
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ance. One does not need to remain about this home 
long before seeing plainly that this child is being 
worried into an ugly disposition. Even at two years 
she has reached the point where she is intolerable 
much of the time, showing her unbalanced condition 
by flying into a passion over every little thing that 
occasions her displeasure. The attitude of the older 
children serves to keep her in a more or less constant 
state of fatigue, and the actions performed in this 
condition are rapidly forming habits, thus determin- 
ing her character. — Popular Science Monthly. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
FOUB BEDTIMB8. 
" Cluck, duck, cluck," said the hen, 
" Tis time this little chick went to bed. 
Or youMl live to be a fowl 
Which in the night will prowl 
And be taken for an owl/' she said. 
Then without a single peep 
The chick went off to sleep. 
Soft tucked up in its warm feather bed. 

" Purr, purr, purr," said the cat, 
" 'Tis time this little kit was in bed, 
Or you'll grow up to be a cat 
That cannot catch a rat— 
And you wouldn't much like that," she said. 
Then the kitten in a trice 
Slept, and dreamed of catching mice. 
Wrapped in fur in her basket bed. 

" Bow-wow-wow," said the dog, 
** Tis time this little puppy went to bed. 
For playing in the dark 
Will take away your bark 
And you'll never make your mark," she said. 
Then the puppy stopped his play. 
And went to bed straightway. 
Curled up on his clean straw bed. 

" Come, come, come," said mamma, 
"'Tis time this little boy went to bed. 
To sleep through the night 
And with the morning light 
To awaken fresh and bright," she said. 

But the boy did tease and tease— 
** Let roe sit up this once, please," 
And at last was carried pouting off to bed. 

—Mary L. Paine. 
•♦•♦•♦••♦••♦• 

IMPERFECT FEEDING OF THE CHILD. 

That imperfect nutrition is the cause of much of 
that emotional estrangement in childhood which is 
called irritability, ugliness, viciousness, or something 
of that sort, has been satisfactorily evidenced to the 
writer as the result of a number of observations which 
he has been able to make upon young children. The 

following case is typical of many others : H was 

a well-formed child at birth, and continued to develop 
normally during her first five months. Throughout 
this time she slept very well, and for the most part 
seemed happy and contented. The constant expres- 
sion on her face showed healthy feeling, and she 
rarely made a disturbance. At about the fifth month 
a change seemed to gradually come over her. She 
did not sleep so well; the expression on her face 
showed less happiness and contentment, and by the 
sixth month she could be called an irritable and 



peevish child. She who had been previously an espe- 
cially happy child did not now smile often ; and the 
things which ordinarily attract children of that age 
seemed to be of little moment to her. Some member 
of the family was now kept busy much of the time 
endeavoring to soothe her troubled spirit. This state 
of affairs continued until about the eighth month, 
when it was decided to make a change in the diet. 
She was given a food rich in materials to nourish the 
nervous system, and within a week it was observed 
by all who knew her that there was a marked im- 
provement in her temperament. After two weeks of 
proper nourishment she had regained her former 
restfulness, sleeping peacefully a good portion of the 
time; and gradually the expressions of irritability 
and moodiness disappeared. Her face would now 
light up as formerly with pleasant smiles whenever 
any one she knew was about, and once more she ap- 
peared to every one as a very good feeling, happy 
child.— From "When Character is Formed," by Prof. 
M. V. O'Shea, in Appleton's "Popular Science 
Monthly " for September. 

■^^ 4- -f -f 4- 

A MOTHEBS LOVE. 

Some day, 
When others braid your thick brown hair 

And drape your form in silk and lace. 
When others call you " dear " and " fair," 

And hold your hands and kiss your face. 
You'll not forget that far above 
All others is a mother's love. 

Some day, 
'Mong strangers in far distant lands. 

In your new home beyond the sea, 
When at your lips are baby hands, 

And children playing at your knee — 
O then, as at your side they grow, 
How I have loved you you will know 1 

Some day. 
When you must feel love's heavy loss. 

You will remember other years 
When I, too, bent beneath the cross. 

And mix my memory with thy tears. 
In such dark hours be not afraid; 
Within their shadow I have prayed. 

Some day. 
Your daughter's voice, or smile, or eyes^ 

My face will suddenly recall ; 
Then you will smile in sweet surprise. 

And your soul unto mine will call 
In that dear unforgotten prayer. 
Which we at evening used to share. 

Some day, 
A flower, a song, a word may be 

A link between us strong and sweet ; 
Ah, then, dear child, remember me I 

And let your heart to " mother " beat. 
My love is with you everywhere — 
You cannot get beyond my prayer. 

Some day. 
At longest it cannot be long, 

I shall with glad impatience wait. 
Amid the glory and the song, 

For you before the Golden Gate. 
After earth's parting and earth's pain, 
Never to part 1 Never again !— Unidentified.. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home. " Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything." 



THE WOBD SHE BEMEMBEKED. 

" You remember the sermon you heard, my dear ? " 
The little one blushed and dropped her eyes, 

Then lifted them bravely with look of cheer- 
Eyes that were blue as the summer skies. 

"I'm afraid I forgot what the minister said, 

He said so much to grown-up men, 
And the pulpit was 'way up over my head ; 

But I told mamma that he said ' Amen. ' 

** And * Amen,* you know, means * Let it be,* 
Whatever our Lord may please to do. 

And that is sermon enough for me, 
If I mind and feel so the whole week through." 

I took the little one's word to heart, 

I wish I could carry it all day long. 
The " Amen " spirit, which hides the art 
To meet each cross with a happy song. 

—Easter Bells. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

ICAKING THE CHUBGH A HOME. 

It is the family spirit which makes a true home. 
The glad consciousness of a close mutual tie, the 
precious intimacy due to continuous association and 
common interests, the mutual sympathy and helpful- 
ness which are shared with no outsiders in the same 
manner or degree, the oneness of descent, of relation- 
ships and largely of friendships, the identity, for the 
most part, of outlook upon the world — all these, to- 
gether with other elements, combine to render a 
typical home what it is. It is a felicitous thought 
of the church which regards it as a home. 

It can be one in fact only as the spirit of home per- 
vades it. Custom may render its house of worship 
more familiar and agreeable than any other so that 
we feel more at home in it on Sunday than elsewhere. 
But it can only become a true spiritual home when we 
have learned to look upon it definitely as our Father's 
house and upon our fellow-Christians as true brothers 
and sisters in Christ. Then must follow the usual 
results of such a recognition of relationship. A 
deeper, securer sympathy between its members, a 
more trusty co-operation, a more gentle tolerance of 
personal peculiarities such as we exercise towards 
our brothers or sisters in the flesh, a more vigorous 
and patient effort to render its influence penetrating 
and potent in the community — all these must be ex- 



perienced and must be rendered evident unobtru- 
sively but invitingly to those without: 

The churches of the present often are compared to 
clubs. It must be our endeavor to render them more 
like homes. So far as this effort succeeds, there will 
be increasingly large interest in them on the part of 
both their own members and others, and a growing 
desire to enjoy the privileges which they offer. The 
nearer a church approaches to being a healthy, active, 
joyous Christian home, a center of consecrated family 
activity, the better it will do among men the work 
which the great founder of all earthly churches has 
given it to do. — The Congregationalist. 

WHAT ABE WEI 
" What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him ? " And yet he 
knew very little of the greatness of the universe as 
compared with what we know. If he were the shep- 
herd king, Palestine was the world to him. And what 
is Palestine compared with this great world as we now 
know itP—the great steppes of Russia, the great 
plains of China, the great wildernesses of Africa. You 
could put all Palestine, several times over, into any 
one of our western states ; and it was the world to the 
shepherd king. The mountains about Jerusalem and 
the mountains of Bashan are but as foot-hills, and 
even the snow-crested Mount Lebanon is dwarfed, 
when we put them by the side of the heights of the 
Himalayas, or the snow-capped peaks of Switzer- 
land, or the rocky cliffs of the Andes. The Jordan is 
but a brook compared with the great rivers, the Mis- 
sissippi and the Amazon. The Mediterranean is 
scarcely more than an inland sea compared with the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, over which we sail know- 
ing that beneath our feet are valleys as deep and 
mountains as high as any man's eye has ever looked 
upon. As to the stars, to the psalmist they were 
scarcely more than points of light. He did not know 
what we know, that they were systems of worlds. He 
did not know that this world on which we live is but 
a smaller planet in our own planetary system, and 
that every fixed star we look upon is itself the 
center of another planetary system, many of them 
far greater than our own. He did not know that if 
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you were to put this earth in the center of the sun, 
and let the moon revolve around it, there would be 
almost as much space between the moon and the cir- 
cumference of the sun as between the earth and the 
orbit of the moon. Nor did he know that yonder 
star, Arcturus, is several thousand times larger even 
than this sun. He did not know what immense dis- 
tances separate these revolving worlds from one 
another— so great that astronomers no longer measure 
distance by miles or myriads of miles, but by light- 
years — that is, by the distance which would be trav- 
ersed by light in a year — sixty-three thousand times 
ninety-three millions of miles; and this is but the 
unit wherewith astronomers measure the celestial 
spaces. We look upon this earth, these rivers, these 
mountains, this ocean, we look back historically 
upon the tremendous forces which have pushed 
these continents up, and are pushing them, so that it 
is estimated that within the last five hundred years 
Scandinavia has been pushed up over three hundred 
feet into the air from the ocean bed ; we look upon 
this starry firmament with these immensities of 
space, and it will be very strange if we are not also 
inclined to say, What are we ? Insects on a globe of 
sand ; the world an ant hill, and we but ants upon it. 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ? Who am I that 
I should think that the Creator of these blazing orbs, 
the forth-putter of this tremendous power, the wisdom 
that has planned and keeps in order this marvelous 
mechanism— that he should count the hairs of my 
head or think of me as his son ? — Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
4- •*>•*>•*> ^ 
THE DREAD OF DEATH. 
To look upon the face of a friend as he goes away ; 
to be one of a group whose tears will not cease, while 
the one who is dying is calm, confident, and tri- 
umphant ; to listen to lasting good-bys spoken as if 
only a short and beautiful journey were ahead; to 
see pain soften itself into peace, and a tired and 
worn body go to sleep like a weary child—that takes 
away the dread of death as nothing else can. When 
a strong man or frail woman looks upon such a sight, 
he feels — Well, I too dare go along the pathway that 
has been so light before the feet of the one I love. 
It may seem as if meditation on death were not wise, 
but that is a mistake. Brooding over it no doubt leads 
to fear ; but, on the other hand, more fear and suffer- 
ing result from the surprises of those who have been 
too carefully guarded from the face of the guest who 
"knocks at the palace and the cottage gate." We 
should not stay long in the charnel-house, but it is 
good now and then to look in, at least often enough 
to see that it is not always a place of chills and 
glooms, but, for many, a mansion of peace and rest. 
Look upon the face of a good man who is waving his 
farewell to the earth, and you will understand that he 
is embarking on no wild sea ; listen to the good-bys 
of those who have loved you, and it will not be so 
hard to speak your own when the moment to speak 
them comes.— Rev. Amory H. Braddon. 
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HOME-KADE GHEISTMA8 GAKE8. 

RICH PLUM CAKE. 

Put one and one-half pounds of butter into a bowl, 
and with a wooden spoon beat it to a cream ; then 
mix with it the well-beaten yolks of eight large fresh 
eggs, one pound of fine white sugar, two pounds of 
fine flour, which has been carefully dried and sifted, 
a dessertspoonful of salt, one and one-half pounds of 
currants properly picked and cleaned, one-half pound 
of raisins stoned and chopped, three-fourths of a 
pound of finely shred candied peel, a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, one-half pound of almonds, blanched 
and thinly sliced, the grated rind of two lemons, and 
last of all, the whites of the eggs whisked to a firm 
froth. The additions must be made very gradually, 
and the beating kept up briskly all the time, then 
after all the ingredients, except the egg whites, have 
been added, continue the beating for at least a quarter 
of an hour in order to ensure the desired lightness. 
The whites of the eggs should be added just two or 
three minutes before the mixing is finished. If nec- 
essary, use a little milk, but remember that the mix- 
ture must just be thoroughly moistened, not sloppy 
on any account, or the cake will prove heavy, or 
"sad," as we say in the north. When ready, pour 
the preparation into a cake-tin of the required size, 
which has been neatly lined out with buttered paper, 
about a dozen folds being placed at the bottom, and 
a double fold round the sides, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about two hours and a half, or until a bright 
skewer or knitting needle pierced into the center 
comes out perfectly clean, thus proving that the cake 
is baked sufficiently; then when done enough, re- 
move it very carefully from the tin, place it on a sieve 
to cool, and afterwards wrap it in a thick cloth and 
store it in a suitable place until required. The day 
previous to the cake being cut, cover it neatly with 
pure white icing, and when this is perfectly dry, orna- 
ment it tastefully with holly leaves and berries, thus 
transforming it into what it is meant to be — the center 
of attraction on the Christmas tea table. 

A FAMILY PLUM CAKE. 

Put one pound of flour into a bowl and mix with it 
three large teaspoonfuls of home-made baking pow- 
der, and a small teaspoonful of salt ; then rub in half 
a pound of butter, and when it feels like oatmeal 
being passed through the fingers, add half a pound 
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each of currants, chopped raisins, and fine sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of finely-shred candied peel, and 
half a teaspoonful of mixed spice. Mix these ingre- 
dients thoroughly, then form the whole into a nice 
light dough, with two well-beaten eggs, and a little 
lukewarm milk. Put the mixture into a properly pre- 
pared tin and bake in a moderate oven until thor- 
oughly cooked, then cool and store as already directed. 

SCOTCH BUN. 

Put three-quarters of a pound of fresh butter into 
two pounds of flour, then add a teaspoonful of salt 
and form into a nice light dough with two teaspoon- 
fuls of yeast and a little lukewarm water. Put one- 
third of this paste aside and work into the remainder, 
by very slow degrees, a pound and a half each of cur- 
rants and chopped raisins, half a pound of finely- 
chopped or shred candied peel, half an ounce each of 
ground ginger and cinnamon, the grated rind of two 
fresh lemons, and two ounces of almonds, blanched 
and chopped very small. When the various ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated, form the prepa- 
ration into a cylindrical shape like a cheese, and fold 
round about it, so as to make a sort of case, the por- 
tion of paste which was reserved, rolled out to the 
proper size and thickness. Make the edges adhere 
by flattening them down and gently pressing them 
with the fingers moistened in cold water, then pierce 
the cake through in several places, from top to bot- 
tom, with a bright skewer or knitting needle, and 
wrap it in very thick, white, well-buttered paper, after 
which bind it round with broad tape in order to pre- 
serve the shape, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
about three hours. 

YULE CAKE. 

Put four pounds of flour into a bowl and mix with 
it a dessertspoonful of salt, then rub in three-quarters 
of a pound of butter and a pound of pure lard ; form 
a hole, or well, in the center, into which pour four 
ounces of fresh German yeast that has been dissolved 
in the usual way in a little lukewarm water, or, failing 
this, use a quarter of a pint of good brewer's yeast, 
then draw in a little flour from the sides, and mix it 
with the yeast until the latter becomes about the con- 
sistency of butter, after which sprinkle a little more 
flour over the top, and set the bowl in a warm place. 
As soon as the yeast rises in bubbles through the 
flour, knead the dough like ordinary bread, and set it 
to rise again, until quite light and spongy ; then work 
in patiently two pounds of currants, one pound each 
of chopped raisins, and moist sugar, half a nutmeg, 
grated, one ounce of caraway seeds, and four well- 
beaten eggs. Line out some tins with buttered paper, 
half fill them with the mixture, and bake in a well- 
heated oven. This cake, and the following one, are 
better if made just two or three days previous to 
being required. 

SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 

Put a pound of fresh butter into a bowl, and beat 
it to a cream, then work in gradually a pound and a 
half of flour well dried and sifted, half a pound of fine 



white sugar, two ounces of almonds blanched and 
cut just as finely as possible, and a tablespoonful of 
strained lemon juice. When these ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed, turn the paste out on to the paste- 
board, with a light sprinkling of flour under and over 
it, and roll it out about one inch in thickness ; then 
stamp it out with a cutter to any size or shape that 
may be preferred ; prick the cakes all over with a 
fork, nip them neatly round the edge with the finger 
and thumb, and place them on a fiat baking tin which 
has been covered in readiness with a sheet of white 
paper ; then bake them in a rather slow oven until 
colored a lovely pale golden shade. These cakes, 
made about as big as a pudding plate, are often sent 
as presents to friends at Christmas time, and when 
intended for that purpose, the name of the friend 
should be placed in the center with white sugar icing, 
and a tasteful decoration of the same should be ar- 
ranged round the edge. — Practical Housekeeping. 
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Picked Up in thb Family Living Room, After the Pub- 
lications OP THE Day Have Been Read and Relegated 
TO THE Catch-all Closet. 



A Fiye-Cent ChriBtmas Tree. 

In a clever English family, times were hard and 
money scarce. There were fifteen young people in 
the family, including cousins of the different branches 
who lived out of town, but who would be sure to turn 
up at Christmas. An array of presents, however 
limited in value, was an impossibility, and so the 
hostess decided on a plan which proved a success. 
A five-cent Christmas tree was to be instituted—not 
an article to exceed in price five pennies. Each pres- 
ent should be well wrapped or boxed, with a verse 
applicable to the gift accompanying it. 

The young people ransacked the stores for nickel 
investments, but almost gave up in despair until the 
assistance of the older people was called in. Even 
then it was hard work before all the selections could 
be satisfactorily made. They struggled on, and 
when the evening arrived there was a medley of 
pretty effects and well-chosen presents for each mem- 
ber of the family. 

The first present given was a pretty box to a young 
cousin recently engaged. It was of good size, dain- 
tily tied with blue ribbons, and on a card were these 
words, " For your Jack." In the box was a photo- 
graph frame made of white leatherette and decorated 
with a quaint device in the corner. There was a 
merry laugh, and then from the tree was taken a 
bundle of enormous size, which fell to the lot of a 
lad of sixteen. The whole was beautifully and 
bountifully wrapped in pink tissue paper, and when 
it made its appearance it was found to be a mustache 
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comb, with a verse the first line of which ran, " Be 
careful of the down on your upper lip/' Among the 
other gifts were pretty little jewel trays in blue-and- 
white china, bowls of artistic shape and conventional 
designs, and not one article exceeded five cents. For 
each girl there was a stick pin tucked away in a little 
Japanese box. For the older people there were glass 
dishes in excellent form and pretty bouquet holders. 
There were handkerchiefs, not very fine to be sure, 
but fresh looking and sweet. There were writing 
tablets and envelopes to match, ash receivers for the 
men, and home-made pincushions, in heart shape, 
for the wives. There were fans of good size in 
paper, decorated in gilt, silver and tinsel, and one 
member of the family who was more industrious 
than the others had made a dozen doilies, embroid- 
ered in white, which she distributed equally to the 
home-makers. There were old-fashioned articles, 
such as the crochet washcloth, the knitted spool bag, 
the emery and its companion, the tomato cushion, 
iron holders, rag bags and other trifles that could be 
made so as not to exceed the proposed sum. As to 
eatables of all sorts, the tree groaned underneath its 
weight of goodies, fruit, small cakes, bottles of ginger 
pop, candies and nuts, and the five-cent Christmas 
iree was pronounced a great success. 

Christmas is Coining. 
" Christmas is coming 1 ** the children cry, 
Counting the weeks that are hurrying by; 
Dear little children who live at home, 
And do not guess what it is to roam 
From morn to night, with stockingless feet, 
Up and down through the ice and sleet. 

** Christmas is coming! ** thinks little Tim ; 
But what what can Christmas do for him ? 
His home is a cellar, his daily bread 
The crumbs that remain when the rich are fed. 
No mother to kiss him when day is done ; 
No place to be glad in under the sun. 

That wonderful fellow, old " Santa Claus/* 

Who never is idle a moment because 

He is kept so busy piling the toys 

Into the stockings of rich girls and boys, 

No wonder he sometimes forgets, you know. 

Into the homes of the poor to go. 

But dear little children, you understand 
That the rich and poor all over tne land 
Have one dear Father who watches you, 
And grieves or smiles at the things you do, 
And some of his children are poor and sad, 
And some are always merry and glad. 

Chrstmas will bring to some of you joys- 
Food and plenty, frolic and toys, 
Christmas to some will bring nothing at all ; 
In place of laughing the tears will fall. 
Poor little Tim to your door may come ; 
Your blessings are many— spare him some. 

The Christmas bells will sweetly ring 
The songs that the angels love to sing, 
The song that came with the Saviour's birth, 
" Peace, good will, and love on earth." 
Dear little children, ring, I pray. 
Sweet t>ells in some lonely heart that diy. 

—Exchange. 



Christmas Plum Pudding. 

In the old days of English plum pudding, no doubt 
a large amount of liquor was used in its preparation ; 
yet this is by no means essential, and a goodly plum 
pudding may be made without either wine or brandy. 
The simplest rule calls for three-quarters of a pound 
of bread crumbs, a pound of currants, a pound of 
muscatel raisins, stoned, half a pound of equal parts 
of candied lemon peel, candied orange peel and cit- 
ron, ten eggs, three quarters of a pound of beef suet 
chopped very fine, an even teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds pounded to a 
paste, about two ounces of sweet almond shredded 
and cut in pieces, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
milk enough to make a batter as thick as you can 
stir it. This is exactly the orthodox English plum 
pudding without the liquor, and served with a hard 
sauce of butter and sugar, flavored with caramel or 
the yellow peel of a lemon, it makes a delicious 
dessert. 

Boast and Boiled Turkey. 

Roast Turkey.— Select a young hen turkey. 
Singe off the hair, and wash clean inside and out, 
being particular that the skin is well washed and all 
feathers removed. For the stuffing use one quart of 
fresh oysters, one quart of fine bread crumbs, one- 
half teacupful of celery cut into small pieces with a 
sharp knife, pepper, salt and one tablespoonful of 
butter and two of sweet cream. Drain the liquor 
from the oysters, crumb bread (which should be 
three or four days old) fine and moisten the crumbs 
with the liquor and sweet cream ; more cream may 
be added if the crumbs are not moist enough. Select 
tender stalks of perfectly blanched celery, wash clean 
and trim away any imperfect parts, then cut in very 
small pieces. Put all the ingredients into a pan or 
bowl and mix thoroughly; season with salt and 
pepper. Fill the carcass as full of the dressing as 
possible, and with fine cord sew up the openings. 
Draw the neck around and fasten it under one wing, 
and then secure the wings closely to the body with 
clean white cord ; press the " drumsticks " to the body 
and fasten them in a like manner. Place a thin slice 
of salt pork over the ** drumsticks " and point of 
breast. Put the fowl into a dripping pan with two 
teacupfuls of boiling water and place in a hot oven ; 
baste often and be careful that the heat is not too 
intense or the meat will be dry. Add boiling water 
from time to time as it boils off. Put the heart, liver 
and gizzard into a pint of boiling water and cook 
until they are very tender, then take them from the 
stock and chop fine. When the turkey is done it 
should be of a rich brown color. Take the chopped 
giblets and the stock in which they were cooked and 
add to the gravy in the dripping pan ; thicken with a 
spoonful of flour beaten to a smooth batter in a little 
water. Put the turkey on a large platter and encircle 
it with delicately blanched celery leaves. 

Boiled Turkey and Oyster Stuffing —Ingre- 
dients for stuffing : Quarter of a pound of suet, grated 
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rind of half a lemon, a teaspoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, salt, cayenne, and grated nutmeg, six ounces of 
bread crumbs, two eggs, three dozen oysters. 

Stuff the turkey with the above ingredients mixed 
thus : Chop the suet very fine, mix it with crumbs, 
and the lemon peel grated, chopped parsley, salt, 
cayenne, and grated nutmeg ; take the beards off the 
oysters, add them and their liquor strained, and 
lastly the eggs; mix all. well together, and fill the 
turkey with the stuffing at the neck end. Put the 
turkey breast downwards into hot water, let it come 
to the boil, skim it well, and boil gently for an hour 
and a half to an hour and three-quarters, according 
to size. Serve with celery sauce poured over and 
round. ^ 



Beware The Bmgs. 

While "the family medicine chest" is an impor- 
tant part of the household equipment, it should 
not be supposed, from the fact that such an 
adjunct is commended, that every one is qual- 
ified t9 dose and drug themselves and others 
promiscuously. In commenting upon this matter, 
a writer in one of the prominent weeklies gives 
utterance to pregnant truths which every thought- 
ful person — mothers especially — may well ^ead 
and ponder: While it becomes a duty, not only 
to herself, but to those who may need her services* 
that every mother should obtain all the knowl- 
edge possible upon the various topics pertaining to 
sickness and nursing, it is of special importance 
that she should learn to distinguish between the 
simple ailments that may be quickly healed by her 
simple remedies and the serious illness that requires 
a physician's care. When it comes to handling drugs 
and treating diseases, it requires more extensive 
kbowledge than it is possible to put in a work of 
domestic practice. Drugs should never be given 
haphazard. It is necessary that the prescriber should 
have a thorough knowledge of the action of the drug 
upon the system before it is given. He must know 
the condition of the patient, when a drug is given 
what it is given for, and what the result of its action 
upon the patient is to be. 

To give a medicine to one child because it helped 
another one of the family is unreasonably The con- 
dition of the two patients may be radically different 
although it may seem the same. A case in point was 
recently noted. A physician was called to see a child 
reported to be very sick. Upon arriving at the house 
the grandmother, " quite a doctor herself," met him 
at the door and told him that Nelly was very sick with 
scarlet fever, and told what she had been prescribing. 
On examination the physician found that Nellie was 
indeed very sick, but the suffering was from a severe 
catarrhal gastritis instead of scarlet fever. He pre- 
scribed for the case and explained the condition to 
the mother and grandmother. The old lady was not 
at all disconcerted when she found that she had been 
following a very hurtful method of treatment, as was 



evinced b^ her remarking : " Well, doctor, you must 
acknowledge one thing ; if it had been scarlet fever 
I was giving the right medicine." It is a deplorable 
fact that the use of patent medicines and quack 
nostrums is almost universal. People buy them and 
take them without reason. Occasionally one is 
benefited by some patent mixture ; then the news 
spreads like wild-fire, and the medicine is bought far 
and near, and taken for the most diverse and often 
imaginary complaints. The craze may soon die out, 
only to be started anew by some other wonderful 
discovery. This certainly is very unwise, especially 
for a mother. 



Home Adornment. 

Touching the matter of pictures in the country home, 
where the resources of the city print shop are not 
readily available, and substitutes must often be ac- 
cepted in lieu of things one would like to have, some- 
body has very well said : Too many pictures are 
often used in a single room. Better one good picture, 
properly framed, than three or four crowded together 
along a wall. I have counted something like twenty 
pictures on the walls of a single room in a country 
house — and the room was not very large either ! In 
these days of photographic reproduction, copies of 
the finest pictures in the world are placed within the 
reach of almost every home — even those where severe 
economy must be practiced. Photographs of the 
finest of ancient and modem art can now be had 
from fifteen cents to one dollar each, according to the 
size, and if one has a little ingenuity in the use of 
tools, frames for these can be made at home. On 
the whole, no more satisfactory pictures can be ob- 
tained for a small sum than these mounted photos of 
great paintings. Then, too, one can often find in va- 
rious first-class periodicals full-page reproductions of 
some beautiful modern paintings. These, surrounded 
by a home-made >matting and a home-made frame, 
will be in good taste, will be decorative, and to the 
last degree inexpensive. The choice of colored pic- 
tures for framing is a matter fraught with no little 
risk, unless one is competent to distinguish between 
good and poor work. The art papers send out 
monthly some very attractive reproductions in color 
of modem paintings, and these are suitable. 



Christmas Table Deooration. 

A decoration that will please the little ones is a 
miniature Christmas tree in the center of the table. 
Secure a small but perfectly shaped cultivated pine, 
make a bank of evergreens and holly to cover the 
tree, ornament the tree with light but sparkling 
trinkets, tinsel fringe, and dust with Jack Frost pow- 
der. Arrange two ribbons diagonally across the 
table, fastening along them here and there twigs of 
evergreens or holly, and in the two opposite corners 
place the candelabra upon mats of green, the candles 
capped with red and white shades. 
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faou Everybody's Table. Swept Up and Carefully 
Preserved. 



Storing Apples. 



Keep the fruit as cool as possible without freezing. 
Select only normal fruit and place it upon trays in a 
moist but well ventilated cellar. If it is desired to 
keep the fruit particularly nice, allow no fruits to 
touch each other upon the trays, and the individual 
fruits may be wrapped in tissue paper. For market 
purposes, pack tightly in barrels after the apples 
have shrunk and store the barrels in a very cool place. 

Some solid apples, like Spitzenburgh and Newtown 
Pippin, are not injured by hard freezing if they are 
allowed to remain frozen until wanted and are then 
thawed out very gradually. 

Many apples, particularly Russets and other firm 
varieties, keep well when buried after the manner of 
pitting potatoes. Sometimes, however, they taste of 
the earth. This may be prevented by setting a ridge 
pole over the pile of apples in forked sticks, and 
making a roof of boards in such a manner that there 
will be an air space over the fruit. Then cover the 
boards with straw and earth. Apples seldom keep 
well after removal from pit in spring. 

Apples may be kept by burying in chaff. Spread 
chaflF— buckwheat chaff is good — on the barn floor, 
pile on the apples and cover them with chaff and fine 
broken or chopped straw two feet thick, exercising tare 
to fill the interstices.— Horticulturists' Rule Book. 



when strung together on stout linen thread producing- 
an effect that is charmingly light and airy. A golden 
Christmas tree is even more dazzling. The branches 
are covered with gold lametta, strips of tinsel scarcely 
wider than stout silk. This tinsel is just thrown care> 
lessly on. Have yellow tapers and taper holders,, 
and hang golden nuts or ornaments from the branches. 
Have a golden star for the finish. Purses and bags 
of tulle or illusion sewn together with bright worsted 
^^ay be made to hold the -candy, and nuts may be 
gilded or silvered. Or large walnuts may be divided 
in halves and the kernels removed ; then tiny bags 
made of ribbon half as long again as the nut shells 
may be fastened on the shells with a little stiff muci- 
lage lightly applied to their inner edges. Thfese may- 
be filled with tiny sugar plums. The purse-silk run- 
ning strings of these bags should be of the same color 
as the silk of which they are made. Some persons 
always have the Christmas tree adorned with flowers* 
These may be of tissue paper, or of the new filigret, 
which is quite brilliant, and may be arranged to iorm 
any flower. Small cornucopias of silver and gilt 
paper may be made at home and filled with dates or 
figs. These will be appreciated by all, as after hav- 
ing served for decoration they may be eaten. — N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 



Chriatmas-Tr«6 Ommmento. 

Choose a well-grown fir, one that is symmetrical — 
it maybe of any desired size — and place it in a holder 
made of heavy wood, in the form of a cross, with a 
hole for the stem at the point where the pieces of 
wood are fastened together. The tree must fit in the 
opening firmly, otherwise it will not serve its purpose. 
Have at hand a quantity of white cotton, which has 
been immersed in a solution of alum and water to 
render it inflammable, and then dried. Cover the 
tree with this cotton until it looks as if covered with 
new fallen snow. From every available place hang 
glass icicles by silver wires, and at the end of every 
branch have a white taper holder with a white taper. 
Be lavish with the lights, for they are the chief beauty 
of the tree. Silvered bells hung all about add bril- 
liancy to the effect, and their crystal chime is pleas- 
ant to hear. A large silver star fastened at the ex- 
treme top will make a graceful finish. If you do not 
have icicles or bells you may still have an effective 
tree without them ; or you may garland the tree with 
strings of white pop com, prosaic enough in itself, but 



Chriitmai inthout Children. 

What would Christmas be without the children?' 
This of late has been my constant thought, 

As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 

What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 

When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers,. 
Shouting " Merry Christmas " in your face ? 

Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces ; 

Let us see their laps with treasures piled ; 
Let us think of one who, loving others, 

Was on earth and dwelt a little child. 

—Isabelle H. Fitz, in Every Other Saai^. 



The Amtrioan Pit Pantry. 

The American pie, made of the sweetest and rich- 
est flavored fruit, baked between layers of the flaki- 
est puff-paste, is a triumph of culinary skill. It is 
the success of this dish which is celebrated on the 
Thanksgiving table. Shrove Tuesday is the day 
when every one in England, from the dignified dean 
of Oxford to the smallest scapegrace in the village 
schools, is expected to eat pancakes. Christmas is 
the festival of plum pudding. Thanksgiving is the 
festival when the place of pre-eminent honor is given 
to American pastry. 

On the properly appointed Thanksgiving table a 
gigantic chicken pie, decorated with ¥rreaths and 
flowers of pastry, crowns the feast and divides the 
honor of pihce de resistance with the turkey. The 
great brick oven of olden times yielded for this day 
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fruit pies of many kinds, with pies of pumpkin, squash 
and mince. Let no pudding be served on this day. 
At least three varieties of pies should appear on the 
Thanksgiving table; old-fashioned pumpkin pies, 
apple and mince. To these might be appropriately 
added pies of dried berries and of cocoanut. 

ANOTHER GOOD RECIPE. 

Rub through a sieve cooked pumpkin enough to 
make one pint. Add to this a small cupful of sugar, 
a saltspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and one of ginger ; then stir in one pint of hot milk. 
When the mixture is cold add two well-beaten eggs 
and pour into a paste-lined tin and bake. In a 
typical New England pie the sweetening is molasses. 

PUMPKIN PIE. 

Take a green pumpkin, cut it in pieces without 
peeling. Scrape off the inner shreds that hold the 
seeds. Boil the pieces of pumpkin with a pint of 
water in a thick porcelain-lined kettle, for five or six 
hours, or until it has become sweet as well as tender, 
and there is very little liquid around it. Strain it 
through a purde sieve of the same sized mesh as a 
flour sieve. To four cupfuls of this strained pump- 
kin add four cupfuls of milk, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one large one of 
mace, five eggs well beaten, and a large coffee cupful 
of sugar. Grate in half a nutmeg. Beat the custard 
well and taste it to see if it is sweet enough. Put 
this mixture into deep pie plates, lined with pastry, 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour. It should 
then be solid ii^ the center and have a rich, golden- 
brown color. 

MINCE MEAT. 

A simple rule for mince meat, by measure, calls for 
a pint bowlful of well-cooked lean beef chopped to the 
finest mince (measured after chopping), two bowl- 
fuls of tart apples chopped into coarse bits, and half 
a bowlful of chopped suet. Add to this a pound of 
seeded raisins, chopped fine, a pound of currants, a 
quarter of a pound of citron cut in thin slices, a 
tablespoonful each of powdered cinnamon, grated 
nutmeg and powdered cloves. Use Enough sweet 
cider to make these ingredients very moist. Add a 
bowlful of sugar and an even teaspoonful of sal(. 
Let the mince meat boil up for ten minutes and set it 
away in a stone jar. When you make into pies, add 
brandy enough to suit your own taste. 



Povnd Cakt. 

For a delicious pound cake put about three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter in a bowl in which boiling 
water has been poured for a moment to heat it. The 
bowl must not be hot enough to turn the butter to 
oil. Beat the butter with a cook's wooden spatule — 
a long, slender, spoonlike instrument. Those made 
of white basswood are the best They cost from five 
to ten cents in shops which deal in bakers' and con- 



fectioners' supplies. Add a pound of sugar when^ 
the butter is soft, light cream, and beat it until the 
mixture is smooth. Now add one by one eight large 
or small yolks of eggs. Beat each yolk in carefully, 
still using the cook's spatula to " work " with. If the 
eggs are all put in at once the mixture will curdle 
and the delicacy of the cake will be seriously* im- 
paired. Have a pound of sweet almonds blanched 
and cut into thin strips, half a pound of citron, also 
cut in thin strips ; measure out a pound of flour, warm 
it in the oven, and sift it three times. Mix it in the 
cake with the fruit and nuts. If the batter seems toa 
stiff, add two tablespoon fuls of cream. Add, finally, 
the whites of the eggs. Bake the cake in cake 
moulds, lined with buttered tea paper. 

The oven should be quite moderate, and the cake 
should be covered for the first hour, and bake half 
an hour to an hour longer. Cool it for two hours in 
the pans. Ice the cake with two coats of white icings 
and decorate as elaborately as you please. 



To K«6p Sweet Potatoee. 

After the potatoes have been properly cured there 
is only one safe way to put them away, and especially^ 
if it be desirable to keep them a long time — the air 
must be excluded. To exclude the air dry sand, or 
road dust, may be employed. 

The potatoes may be placed in a potato house, a. 
cellar, a large box or a hill, and dry sand then poured 
over them, which will flow and fill every crevice. If 
dust be used it will be necessary to place alternately . 
a layer of potatoes and a layer of dust, as the latter 
will not flow, and it would be better to employ the 
same method for sand, thus preventing the potatoes 
from touching. 

If a cellar or a potato house be employed the same 
sand or dust, as the case may be, can be employed 
for an indefinite time. One party, who used road 
dust, constructed a large box and placed it in his cut- 
ting room. The same dust was used here for twenty 
years and answered as good a purpose as could be 
desired. To prevent freezing the" box should be con- 
structed with two walls from four to six inches apart 
and properly filled between. 

When the air is thus excluded by employing either 
sand or road dust to potatoes by the following springy 
they appear to undergo but little or no change. — 
Florida Agriculturist. 

SetBcnable Asd Semible BUI of Fare for a Chriitmat Dinner. 



Olives. 



Blue PoinU on half shell. 
Cream of Tomato Soup. 
Celery. Radishes. 

Boiled Cod, Lobster Sauce. 

Plain Potato Balls. Cucumbers. 

Roasted Turkey, Oyster Sauce. 

Cranberry Jelly. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes. Boiled Onions* 

Roman Punch. 

Roast Duck, Nut Stuffing. 

Plum Pudding, Brandy Sauce. 

Cakes. Coffee. Fruits. .Nuts^ 
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A GRAPE DINNER. 
A grape dinner is seasonable and certainly beauti- 
ful, and it possesses the wonderful advantage of being 
no more expensive and a great deal less trouble tb 
give than the ordinary formal affair. The woman 
who originated the grape dinner had a man to serve 
it, but this is not necessary. In the centre of the 
table was a big silver and glass dish into which were 
piled grapes of a deep purple and bright green, with 
an abundance of grape leaves upon them. As grape 
leaves are not always easy to obtain, imitation ones 
can be substituted, for the sake of the appearance of 
the dish ; but at this time of the year a trip to the 
country will give any one an armful of leaves for the 
asking. From the dish there extended grape vines, 
\vhich led to the four corners of the table, each 
terminating with a large bunch of green grapes. The 
table was set for eight, and under each plate there 
was a doily in the form of a grape leaf, stitched with 
green* around the edge and veined. The cloth was 
snow white, as were also the dishes. The guests were 
served with grape jelly made in a bunchof-grapes 
mold. This was served with the game. With roast 
came grape sorbet (home made), after which there 
were ices and cream in bunch-of-grapes form tinted 
with pistachio. Over the table bunches of grapes 
were hung from the chandeliers.— Philadelphia Times. 

FOR MAKING BREAD. 

"It is a curious and interesting study," says 
the superintendent of the baking department in 
a certain industrial school, "to compare the vari- 
ous materials which serve the different nations 
of the world as the basis of their bread in this 
country, where good bread made from spring and 
fall wheat flour is within the reach of all, rarely 
a thought is given to the fact that after all, the 
inhabitants of only a small portion of the earth's 
surface enjoy such a food. In the remoter parts of 
Sweden the poor people make and bake their rye 
bread twice a year, and store the loaves away so that 
eventually they are as hard as bricks. Farther north 
still bread is made from barley and oats. In Lap- 
land, oats, with the inner bark of the pine, are used, 
the two together well ground and mixed are made 
into large flat cakes, cooked in a pan over the fire. 
In dreary Kamschatka, pine or birch bark by itself, 
well macerated, pounded and baked, frequently con- 
stitutes the whole of the native bread food. The 
Icelander scrapes the * Iceland moss ' off the rocks 
and grinds it into fine flour, which serves both for 
bread and puddings. In some parts of Siberia, China 
and other eastern countries a fairly palatable bread 
is made from buckwheat. In parts of Italy chestnuts 
are cooked, ground into pieal and used for making 



bread. Durra, a variety of the millet, is much used 
in the countries of India, Egypt, Arabia and Asia 
Minor for making bread. Rice bread is the staple 
food of the Chinese, Japanese, and a large portion of 
the inhabitants of India. In Persia the bread is made 
from rice flour and milk ; it is called Mawash.' 

" The Persian oven is built in the ground, about the 
size of a barrel. The sides are smooth mason work. 
The fire is built at the bottom and kept burning 
until the wall or sides of the oven are thoroughly 
heated. Enough dough to form a sheet about a foot 
wide and about two feet long is thrown on the bench 
and rolled until about as thin as sole leather, then it 
is taken up and tossed and rolled from one arm to 
the other, and flung on a board and slapped on the 
side of the oven. It takes only a few moments to 
bake, and when baked it is spre^td out to cool. This 
bread is cheap (one cent a sheet); it is sweet and 
nourishing. A specimen of the 'Hunger bread ' from 
Armenia is made of clover seed, flax or linseed meal, 
mixed with edible grass. In the Molucca Islands 
the starchy pith of the sago palm furnishes a white, 
floury meal. This is made up into flat, oblong loaves," 
which are baked in curious little ovens, each oven 
being divided into oblong cells to receive the loaves. 
Bread is also made of roots in some parts of Africa 
and South America. It is made from manioc tubers ; 
these roots are a deadly poison if eaten in the raw 
state, but make a good food if properly prepared. 
To prepare it for bread, the roots are soaked for 
several days in water, thus washing out the poison ; 
the fibers are picked out, dried and ground into flour. 
This is mixed with milk if obtainable, if not, water is 
used. The dough is formed in little round loaves, 
and baked in hot ashes or dried in the sun." 



KITCHEN LORE. 

The secret of cooking breakfast bacon so it will t>^ 
a "delicate light brown, dry and crisp," consists, 
first, in cutting it thin, then in having it ice-cold when 
it is put in the pan, which must be hot, yet not red- 
hot. Shake the pan rapidly while the bacon is cook- 
ing; toss the bacon over. It will crisp into rolls in 
two or three minutes, and will then be ready to use 
as a garnish.' The pan should be hot enough to burn 
the bacon unless it is kept moving. The bacon 
should be so chilled that it is firm enough for a keen- 
edged knife to cut it in wafer-like slices. 

Some cooks prefer to broil bacon. Then simply 
lay the slices in an oyster broiler and broil for two 
minutes on each side, turning them and lifting them 
if the fat drips. It is also especially necessary to 
have the dampers of the stove open, as is always 
necessary in broiling anything. The smoke of drip- 
ping fat is thus drawn away from the meat. 

Careful cooks bone their bacon. They keep the 
"side " wrapped in cloth, and hang it up in the cellar, 
or some cold place, where they can cut slices from it 
as they need it. Slices of bacon are served with veal 
cutlets, calf's liver, chicken liver and many meats. 
Chicken hvers rolled in oil or melted butter, seasoned 
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with salt and pepper, and then rolled in bread crumbs, 
make a delicious supper or breakfast dish when gar- 
nished with bacon. Broil them' for five minutes 
after flattening them a little. Spread half a teaspoon- 
ful of maitre d^ hotel butter on each liver after it is 
cooked, garnished with a crisp slice of bacon. 

Just "pouring hot water over them" isn't the 
whole matter of making tomatoes peel easily. Cover 
them with boiling water half a minute, then lay them 
in cold water until perfectly cold, and the skin can 
be peeled off without difficulty, leaving the toma- 
toes unbroken and as firm as they were before 
being scalded. 

Before your family loses its appetite for potatoes, 
occasionally omit them from dinner and serve hot 
boiled rice with the roast. The rice will be better 
still if it is cooked nearly tender, and then put in the 
pan with the roast to brown in the juices of the meat. 

Never put table linen into soapsuds until it has all 
stains removed by pouring boiling water through 
them. This will remove all stains but iron rust ; for 
that sprinkle on oxalic acid, wetting the spot with 
cold water. Rub gently between the hands, and it 
will gradually disappear. If obstinate repeat the 
process. A stain is very unsightly, and upon an 
otherwise nice cloth detracts greatly from its appear- 
ance. The scalding should not be neglected if a spot- 
less expanse of white is desired. — Christian Work. 



LIVE COD WITH OYSTER SAUCE. 
M. Charles Ranhofer, chef of Delmonico's, says 
this about live cod : Take the centre part of the cod 
(about six pounds) from a live fish after it has been 
scaled and washed. Make four or five incisions 
across the back, cutting down an inch and a half 
deep. Dredge the fish plentifully with salt and let it 
stand two hours before using. Put it either in a long 
saucepan or a small fish kettle, provided with a 
grater. Cover with cold water, add a Uttle salt and 
let the liquid come to a boil. Then at once remove 
it to the side of the fire so that it can quiver only. If 
the fish weighs six pounds it will take about an hour 
to cook. Drain it into a napkin, surround it with 
small sprigs of parsley, and serve an oyster sauce 
apart. For the sauce take on^ quart of the oyster 
juice and fish s|ock and thicken with butter and fiour 
rubbed well together. Boil and stir until cooked, 
and then add oysteirs of medium size, according to 
quantity required. 



A "JACK HORNER" PIE. 

A course that will occasion a great deal of pleasure 
and mirth is a Jack Horner pie. This pie should be 
served just before the coffee, when the table is clear. 
To make the pie have a large but shallow dish, or a 
bright new tin pan will do. Fill this dish with 
humorous little gifts, each one rolled in white paper 
and tied with red baby ribbon, a tiny bit of holly 
fastened under the bow. Have as many packages as 
there are guests and arrange them closely in the dish. 
Cut a piece of thin brown paper a little larger than 



the top pf the dish. Make a couple of little gashes 
in the middle of the paper, and then lay it loosely 
over the filled dish and paste it to the outer edge 
with a little brush and paint brown uneven spots 
over the paper to make it look as if the pie had been 
baked in a very hot oven. Place the pie on a silver 
tray and wind the dish with evergreens and holly, 
and put a serving fork and spoon upon the top of the 
pie. Have this dish placed before an honored guest, 
and when he has cut the pie and helped himself it 
should be put before the next guest, each one help- 
ing himself until all are served. 



WHEN FRUIT SHOULD BB EATEN. 

Fruit should be eaten in proper quantities and at 
meal hours and then only. Sometimes it brings about 
disturbance by combination with other articles of 
food. Stewed fruits with the most starchy vegetables, 
and acid fruits with milk, are bad combinations. 
Fruit and grains go very well together as a rule, and 
we remember that these were the two^great classes of 
food which iVere originally designed by the Creator 
for the sustenance of man. 

Fruit at meals should not be considered an addition 
to what otherwise would have been taken, but as a 
substitute for some part of the meal. When taken 
with enfeebled digestion or various forms of dys- 
pepsia, the combination should be specially guarded ; 
and sometimes it is wisest nqt to take'any other kind 
of food with the fruit at one meal, and maybe for a 
whole day. This change of diet will often be found 
beneficial with persons who are suffering from gastric 
fermentation and the morbid processes which accom- 
pany this condition.— Pacific Health Journal. 



ONE MORE GOOD CHRISTMAS DINNER BILL 
OF FARE. 

Blue Points. 

Consomme a la Royale. 

Clam Pates. Finger Rolls. Olives. 

Roast Turkey. Chestnut Stuffing. 

Haunch of Venison. 

Duchesse Potatoes. Stewed Celery. 

Cranberry Sauce. 

Canvasback Ducks. Currant Jelly. 

Celery Mayonnaise. 

, Mince Pie. Plum Pudding. 

Orange Ice. 

Fruit. Nuts. Raisins. 

Coffee. 



AND ANOTHER ONE ALMOST AS GOOD. 

Blue Points. 

Tomato Soup. 

Salmon ^^af, Egg Sauce. 

Potatoes. 

Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. 

Venison Pastry. 

Mashed Turnips. Sweet Potatoes. 

Chicory Salad. 

Plum Pudding. Apple Pie. 

Lemon Ice. 

Lady Fingers. Fruit Cake. 

Nuts. Coffee. Raisins. 
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CorUributions for this department are always in order^ the 
^nly provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh , 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address ef the 
Vfriter will go straight to the waste-basket. 

PitizB Puzzle. 

4'26.-AN INSTRUMENTAL ANAGRAM. 

** Of all the arts, great music is the art 
To raise the soul above all earthly storms/' 

Not long ago Good Housekeeping published an ana- 
gram giving the names uf musical instruments. This 
month we present our readers with an anagram which 
comprises the names of 6fty popular instrumental pieces, 
and are sure that it will have attention from all psuts of 
the country. 

1. Roy I has gun and harp. 26. Ah, the tan March man cab. 

2. L. wet May razors. 27. The fond rat saw. 

3. So charm sugar sand. 38. Glad worn melt daze. 

4. Look strap them. 39. Com tune. 

5. M. Jolly share crab loch. 30. Them fee trip gone T. 

6. Wet quay men L. Z. 31. Art thee glad corel be ? 

7. Due faun tub unto hale lee 32. Wear no puss. 

bib. 33. We touch rim hash £. 

8. L. snow forge. 34. Hazel wins nuts. 

9. Him care cat or arch. 35. U. live ill of soon. 

10. Hunt sold from bales. 36. C. M. did she wed wash 

11. T. Z. love wilt tea. ring ? 

12. Joy R. log bell rash top. 37. Be thy hccp rods H. 

13. Then ace din was passed. 38. Teal tax B. 

14. Son me chair crops. 39. Feed con lost cat din. 

15. Blooms in gas also M. 40. She drum chat £d. 
x6. Those red men pied bar. 41. Cats weld maze far. 

17. Law doze raft. 42. It going forth hoe hut 

18. O tin lash moon tag. 43. Him sew tin. 

19. Then loop harp pike. 44. Screech cote shirt shot 

20. Charming dew D. 45. She tracked tin. 

21. Tin me U. 46. Fan wale cage hoop stove. 

22. B. Z. chalk walk wet hat 47. Is an goat. 

23. The false love we R. Ben. 48. M. C. coo chair cab. 

24. Car lone hop man. 49. Stir the froth bars. 

25. Shut swing tow doors. 50. Noon sail cot 

Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, " The Light of the World ; or, Onr Saviour in 
Art" Illustrated with nearly two hundred superb engravings 
made direct from the world's greatest paintings of our Lord. 
The volume is a large quarto, bound in pearl white and gold. 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Good Housekeeping. 

Fourth Prize, one year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 



Supplemental li^ts cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, January 8, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

Prize Puzzle— Answers. 

424.-A TENNYSON PUZZLE. 

Our " far away " friends will have no reason to complain 
of distance this time, as their lists, some of which carried 
off the prizes, seem to have been prepared more carefully 
than those sent in from nearer home. Many of the 
" quick witted " do not use enough care in the preparation 
of their answers, which is of quite as much importance as 
to be numbered among the first in the field of incorrect 
returns. 

It may be well for the Editor to repeat, what has 
already been said many times, that Good Housekeeping 
is sent out to the far away cities a few hours in advance of 
those nearer home, in order that all interested in the 
" Quiet Hours " may have an equal chance. 

Although the " Tennyson Puzzle " possessed many 
charms for the lovers of this work, no list was received 
that fully agreed with the author's, but those ascertained 
to be nearest it have been awarded the prizes, and are as 
follows : 

First Prize — "America's Successful Men, an Encyclo- 
pedia of Contemporaneous Biography," in two Volumes, 
of about eight hundred pages each, admirably printed on 
excellent paper, abundantly illustrated with portraits, and 
bound in half Russia, with marble edges— to Mrs. V. S. 
McMillan, Canon City, Col 

Second Prize — Five bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Mrs. Delia H. Kern, 380 W. First street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Third Prize—fY^o bound Volumes of Good House- 
keeping — Mrs. M. E. Southworth, 31 Post street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Fourth Prize^One year's subscription to Good House- 
keeping — Elsie M. Steinke, Delaware, Wis. 

1. In what manner did Tennyson earn his first ten shillings 
as a poet ? 

A ns.— By writing an elegy on the death of his grandmother 
for his grandfather. 

2. Who burlesqued "Timbuctoo" in an undergraduate 
periodical ^ 

^«j.— Thackeray. 

3. What early lyric was the germ of " Maud " ? 

Ans.— 

•* O that 'twere possible 
After long grief and pain," etc., 
published in 1837. 

4. Whence the familiar lines: " 'Tis better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all." 

Ans.—" In Memoriam," xxvii, 4. 

5. What American poet first recognized the greatness of 
Tcnnjrson ? 

/<«/.— Edgar A. Poe, in 1844. in the Democratic Review, 
New York : " I am not sure that Tennyson is not the greatest 
of poets." 
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6. What fairy-tale is subject of a poem ? 

Ans,—" The Sleeping Beauty " in •* The Day-Dream." 

7. What battle inspired two of Tennyson's patriotic poems ? 
^iM.— Battle of Balaclava. 

8. In which early poem is a foreshadowing of Elaine ? 
Ahs.—'* The Lady of Shalott." 

9. Whence the quotation : 

'* Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 
Ans.^From ** Lady Clara Vere de Vcre," verse 7. 

10. What poet is referred to in the 38th verse of " Locksley 
Hall ? " 

Ans.—'DzRte. 

IX. What lyric immortalizes the echo on the Lake of Kil- 
Jamey? 
Ans.—**Tht Bugle Song** in " The Princess.** 

12. Who is supposed to be meant in " Maud,'* x-iii» 5-7 ? 
.^^x.— John Bright. 

13. What Italian patriot visited Tennyson in 1864? 
u^iu.—Garibaldi. 

14. In what poem occurs the story of Jephtha's daughter ? 
^m.—ln "A Dream of Fair Women." 

15. W hat line of twelve words is a direct quotation from Job ? 
^»j.— Last line of " The May Queen.** 

x6. Names of ten Old Testament characters mention of 
'whom occurs in the poems. 

^M.— Ruth, Rachel, Esau, Adam, David, Daniel, Isaiah, 
Esekiel, Moses, Vashti, Joel, Miriam, Absalom, Rizpah, Jonah * 
Boaz, Esther. 

17. W hom did Tennyson call " Tenderest of Roman poets ? * * 

.^ MX.— Catullus. 

x8. What cli£f is named Tennyson's Monument ? 

Ans. — A cliff in Greenland, so named by Kane. 

19. The perusal of What poem convinced Sir Robert Peel 
of Tennyson's right to the Laureateship ? 

itfw.— "Ulysses.** 

20. To whom does Tennyson refer in the line 

" God's finger touched him and he slept ? *' 
^nr.— Hallam. 

AT SNOW-FALL. 

How pure, how bright, beautiful, and all so white. 
The sufferer said, then clasped her hands so tight 
It has come at last, this heavy fall of snow. 
And, mother, to many it will bring sorrow and woe. 
-Can I see the snowflakes in their dazzling whiteness ? 
Ah, yes, but the stars are the brightest, 
^nd the best for the sailors at sea, 
They will guide father back to me and to thee. 
Whiter than the snow, he said, I must be. 
My robe would be brighter than the stars she should see. 
And she lay pondering the 4^ords over and over. 
How can he say whiter than snow ? 
Snow is white, so very white, said she softly to herself. 
Then, again, I needed God*s more than mother's help. 
To make me white, bright, to shine like unto a star ; 
Oh, father, to teach me more, hasten home from afar. 
• •«•••• 

On a bed, and weary, racked with pain. 
Patient lay a child waiting all in vain 
For a glimpse of father's face home from sea, 
For had he not written at snowfall, I shall return. 
The snow ceased falling, and the child's spirit was at rest, 
'1 he father came, but saw God's will was best 
And he knew he should meet her at the gate 
Of the land where the robes were made whiter than snow. 

— T. W. Kenleese. 



AMERICAN ABT WORK 
- Prang's SumptaouB Calendars, Fine Art BookB, and 
Ghristmaa Cards. 

ONE notable fact regarding the holiday publicar 
tions of L. Prang & Co. is that all of the sub- 
jects are distinctively American, thus appeal- 
ing especially to the home life and love of those for 
whom they are designed, as well as touching their 
patriotic pride. It will also be noticed that they are 
of uniform 'excellence, representing attractive sub- 
jects, and thus tending to popularize the art which 
they embody. 

The special publications for the present holiday 
season are now on the market, and they fully main- 
tain, if they do not, in fact, still further elevate, the 
high standard of former years. It would indeed be 
a super-fastidious taste which could not find in the 
rich assortment now offered something appropriate 
and pleasing. Brief description of a few of the hun- 
dreds qf elegant things listed in the catalogue will 
indicate how varied and charming is the selection 
afforded. 

Among the calendars : 

Nasturtiums — five brilliant plates of bright nastur- 
tiums in full colors, four of which have a calendar of 
the days of the year for three months. Tied with 
silk ribbon and bow and arranged to turn and hang. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Poppies — nodding poppies gracefully arranged on 
five plates, on four of which a calendar for three 
months is placed. The whole fastened with silk rib- 
bon and bow to a besAitiful cover of same flower. 
Boxed; 50 cents. 

Sea Shore Calendar— six plates of rare artistic 
beauty, combining the real with the ideal, showing 
children at play on the sea shore and the life of mer- 
maids and fishes under the sea. Fastened together 
with silk ribbon and bow and arranged to turn and 
hang. Boxed ; 75 cents. 

Morning Glories—" bells of triumph, delicate trum- 
pets, in lavish beauty." Placed on four pages, with 
a calendar for three months on each, and all tied 
with silk ribbon to a cover design of the same flower. 
Per dozen, boxed, $3. 

Queenly Roses— "a very garden of sweets 1 apt in 
attars fragrantly." Exquisite plates of roses, with a 
calendar for three months on each. Held together 
with silk ribbon and bow, and arranged to turn. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Fleur-de-lis — five exquisite plates of the beautiful 
" flower of song," in full colors, artistically arranged. 
A full calendar for three months on each of four 
plates, the whole tied with silk ribbon and bow to a 
choice cover design. Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Daisy Calendar — "Si douce est la Margarete." 
Four beautiful plates of daisies with a calendar for 
three months on each. Handsome cover design of 
daisies, silk ribbon, and bow to hang. Boxed; 
40 cents. 

Evangeline— a beautiful calendar showing six large 
plates, with portraits in colors, by Frank T. Merrill, 
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of characters made famous by Longfellow in his 
poem of "Evangeline," and interesting views of 
Acadia, the home of Evangeline, after charming 
water-color drawings by Louis K. Harlow. Appro- 
priate quotatioiis from " Evangeline," and a calendar 
of the days of the year for two months add to the 
value of each plate. All prettily tied with silk ribbon 
and bow, and arranged to hang. Boxed ; $i. 

Christian Endeavor Calendar — ^five full-page illus- 
trations, in colors, of pansies — the Christian En- 
deavor flower— exquisitely arranged. A calendar of 
the days of the year is distributed among the various 
plates, together with the Prayer Meeting Topics for 
the year. The whole fastened with silk ribbon to a 
beautiful cover design of pansies. Per dozen, 
boxed, I3. 

Forget-me-not — daintily arranged ofa four pages. 
A calendar of the days of the year for three months 
on each page. Ribbon-tied to a cover design of 
forget-me-nots. Boxed, per dozen, I3. 

Masters of Music, No. 3— portraits in colors of 
Mozart, Handel, Gluck and Haydn, with quotations 
from their writings. A calendar for three months on 
each plate. Tied together with silk ribbon and bow. 
Boxed, per dozen, I3. 

In the " Floral Line" of Art Books : 

The Reign of the Roses. By Bessie Gray. On 
the cover is a lovely bunch of Jacqueminot roses, 
followed by exquisite plates of roses of various 
kinds in full colors and of great beauty. Boxed; 
60 cents. 

Violet Time. By Katherine L. Connor. An ele- 
gant collection of violets, artistically arranged, and 
beautiful verses, tied with silk ribbon and bow to a 
handsome cover design of violets. Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Flower Butterflies. By Bessie Gray. Full-page 
illustrations of sweet peas, prettily arranged, with 
bits of poetry. Handsome cover and ribbon tied. 
Boxed ; 50 cents. 

Dream Pansies. By Bessie Gray. A choice col- 
lection of pansies, with appropriate verses, tied with 
ribbon to a fine cover plate of pansies. Boxed ; 
35 cents. 

Forget-me-not. By Bessie Gray. An old legend 
rendered into verse, and prettily illustrated by the 
author with forget-me-nots; ribbon-tied. Boxed; 
25 cents. 

The Christmas cards issued by this house have 
long maintained a most satisfactory degree of popu- 
larity, embracing a wide range of subjects, though 
nearly .all pertain to American flowers. This year 
the assortment is no less extensive than usual, the 
beauty no less pronounced. They are of all sizes 
and prices, to suit the purse of the necessarily eco- 
nomical, as well as of the more prosperous. 

If we go further, taking note of the artistic repro- 
ductions of photographs, photo-color prints, f ac-simile 
color prims, pencil sketches, outline pictures, artistic 
lithographs, fine art pictures, portraits, etc., the list 
becomes bewildering in its profusion and its wealth 
of charming form and color. 



It is proper to call renewed attention to the fact 
that this is the last holiday presentation of the com- 
pany under its present name. Early in the new year 
it will have become a part of the Taber-Prang Art 
Company, with an adequate plant located in this 
city, where with yet wider opportunities, the notable 
work of the past may even be eclipsed. 



Th« Bxploito of Mylts BtandiidL 

The Exploits of Myles Standish. By Henry Johnson 
(Muirhead Robertson), author of '* From School to Plymouth 
Rock," etc. Illustrated. Cloth, i2mo, 278 pa^^es. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Myles Standish may properly be designated as the first 
white soldier of the New York World, outside of the 
Spanish conquerors, to win a national fame. Standish 
was the military head of the Pilg^m colony at Plymouth ; 
a man of unfaltering bravery and unshakable purpose,, 
though utterly devoid of the blood-thirsty characteristic 
not infrequently ascribed to men of his mold. Mr. John- 
son tells in an easy and graceful manner the story of his 
life, presenting a probable account of his experiences at 
home in England previous to his coming across the 
Atlantic, but giving most of the volume to a relation of 
what occurred after Plymouth was reached. Incidentally,, 
the author has many interesting references to the life and 
habits of the Indian tribes with whom Standish came in 
contact, and gives some facts not generally known regard- 
ing the more prominent of the red men. It is altogether ' 
a very commendable book which is produced. It is true 
to the general spirit and clistom of the times, and largely 
accurate as to its incidents and details, while it gives the 
salient points of a character among the roost original and 
honorable in the military annals of the early colonies. 



Fiy« Little Peppers. 

Phronsie Pepper: The Last of the "Five Little 
Peppers." By Margaret Sidney, author^ of " Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew," etc. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. Cloth, lamo, 437 pages; fi.50. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

This is the fourth of the "kittle Pepper " books, and the 
last of the series. It comes after a considerable lapse of 
time, and introduces again the youngest of "the five"— as 
well as many new characters, but all as bright and cheer> 
ful and entertaining as those which have gone before. 
To quote the words of the author in her preface : " As- 
Phronsie was the only one of the * Five Littie Peppers ' 
who had not a chance to become * grown-up * in the three 
books that form the Pepper Library, it seemed a little un- 
fair not to give her that opportunity. ... It was thought 
best to let her speak, to make her appearance as 'grown- 
up,' and then to draw the curtain over the * little brown 
house ' and the * Five Little Peppers,' never more to rise.'*" 
The multitude of readers who have followed the series. 
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with delight will experieace a genuine pang at this an- 
nouncement; but they will also rejoice that the farewell 
to the bright family can be made through the medium of 
so charming and handsome a volume. 



Idyll of Old Hew Bngland, 

Idyls OF Old New England. By Clarence Hawkes. lUustra- 
tions by R. Lionel De Lisser and Bessie W. Bell. Cloth, 
small 4to, 154 pages; $1.50. Northampton, Mass.: Pict- 
uresque Publishing Company. 

" The blind poet," whose'previous volumes of verse, and 
verse not in volumes, have so charmed countless readers, 
comes ag^n to bring his wealth of poetic presentation. 
It may be sufficient characterization of the many score 
bits of graceful poesy which appear on these pages to say 
that they are fully in keeping with those which have gone 
before from the same pen. The illustrations are so charm- 
ing, and the mechanical execution of the book is so pleas- 
ing in every way, that one must feel an especial sense of 
r^;ret that the author cannot with his friends see and 
admire the very handsome setting in which his simple lays 
appear. The writer uses dialect very freely, and perhaps 
sometimes unnecessarily; but many of his choicest bits 
are couched in purest phrase, and would credit the pen of 
a master of graceful composition. It may be permissible 
to quote this charming stanza, which bears the title, ** A 
Day in Spring:" 

A drowsy droning in the lilac bush, 
Upon the sweet swamp pink a tender flush, 
A gush of song from out the firmament, 
And in the heart a sigh of deep content. 



Th« Tonng Monntaineen. 

The Young Mountaineers. Short Stories. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. With illustrations by Malcom Fraser. 
Cloth, iimos 262 pages; $1.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ten short stories are here collected into a volume. All 
of them deal with the people of Tennessee, whom this 
writer depicts* so graphically, and the active characters 
are in most cases young people — boys of that wild, un- 
cultivated, superstitious region. Nearly all of the stories 
have a thrilling adventure as a qentral feature, and these 
incidents are well told, though it would be allowable to 
criticise the too slight variation in type of the characters 
which are introduced, and the somewhat monotonous 
uniformity of the ever-present mountain dialect. 



vivacious picture of an original character. The author 
has not ignored the social, political or economical prob- 
lems of life in her book, but has attacked them, in the 
course of the story, with an unfaltering hand. There may 
be criticism of the position which she takes in some 
instances, and of the manner of its presentation ; but the 
interest of the recital never wanes, and the author's 
literary style is at its best which is saying much. 



The Adventures of the Three, Bold Bahee. 

The Adventures of the Three Bold Babes.— By S, 
Rosamond Praeger. Boards, long 4to. New York, London 
and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is one of those extravagant conceits which charm 
by their very quality of extreme absurdity. The Three 
Bold Babes — two boys and one girl— set out to seek their 
fortune, after studjring the map of Fortuneland, Bogey- 
land, Fairyland, DufiEer's Territory, and adjoining prov- 
inces. On their way they come upon a dragon taking his 
afternoon nap. With him they make friends, and the 
dragon in turn does them numerous wonderful deeds of 
kindness. The story is told in colored plates, as extraor- 
dinary in their way as the events they depict, under each 
of which is a brief descriptive legend. Any child of im- 
aginative nature will find in the volume a never-failing 
source of amusement and diversion. 



The Beth Book.' 

The Beth Book. By Sarah Grand, author of "The 
Heavenly Twms," etc Cloth, lamo, 573 pages. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

. " Beth " is the name of the heroine, and the production 
may very properly be called **The ' Beth* Book," since 
the 573 closely printed pages are devoted directly and 
entirely to the story of that very interesting personage. 
We begin with Beth — her Christian name, which was not 
Elizabeth, the concluding syllable being deemed sufficient 
for her complete identification — ^at the time of her birth ; 
to be accurate, on the day preceding that important event. 
Through her infancy, childhood, youth, young woman-, 
hood, and the varied "experiences of her maturer life, the 
narrative sweeps on, rich in incident, sparkling in its 



The Story of an Untold Love. 

The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Cloth, lamo, 348 pages; $1.25. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 

This novel is written in the original form of diary jot- 
tings or letters, addressed to the object of the "untold 
love." In this manner the complete "story" is related, 
and quite an enjoyable book it makes. It should perhaps 
be explained that although the love was untold, it must not 
be supposed that it was never made known. Just the way 
in which that was brought about, and the effect of the 
revelation should of course be left for the reader to dis- 
cover by perusal. j^ . 

A Oirrs OrdeaL 

A Girl's Ordeal. By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, author of " Elinor 
Belden," etc. Illustrated. Cloth, lamo, 413 pages. Phila- 
delphia : Henry T. Coates & Co. 

This is one of the "all's well that ends well" class of 
stories, and so far is of an agreeable character. The 
manner of the writer in treating her subject is above criti- 
cism, and altogether the book makes pleasant, though not 
especially impressive, reading. 



Bhymes and Songs for My Little Ones. 

Rhymes and Songs for My Little Ones. By Adolphine 
Charlotte Hingst and Esther J. Ruskay. Illustrations bjr 
George W. Picknell. Cloth, small 4to, 74 pages; I1.50. 
Boston ; Lothrop Publishing Company. * 

Bedtime rhymes and lullabies, daytime verses, chimes- 
and jingles for the little people of the nursery and the 
kindergarten — these make up, with a wealth of pictorial 
adornment, this delightful book for the children. The 
writers of this pretty book have put themselves in the place 
of a mother entertaining her little ones with the different 
phases of home-life in town and country, on the seashore,. 
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in the woods, among the familiar friends of the farmyard 
and with the birds and bees in field and garden. It is a 
unique and altogether charming collection of verses. Mr. 
Pickneirs drawings are delightfully attractive. It is 
clearly intended for the kindergarten, with which both 
authors are well acquainted, as well as for the home. 



flowers and Th^ir Friends. 

Flowers and Their Friends. By Margaret Warner 
Morley, author of " Seed-Babies," etc Boards, iimo, 255 
pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This book which is fully illustrated, will be found 
charming and instructive for those children who love 
flowers and like to know the facts regarding their life and 
growth. While it necessarily gives the technical names 
of different portions of the plants, a glossary will aid even 
the youngest reader to understand and intelligently use 
the various terms. The contents are divided into four 
general sections, which are respectively entitled : " Morn- 
ing-glory Stories," " Stories about the Geranium Family," 
*' Hyacinth Stories," and " Stories about all 3orts of 
Things." Written in an easy and pleasant style, the book 
is as well adapted for the child's leisure hours as for a 
text-book in school. 

Betide Old HearthsUmee. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. By Abram, English Brown, 
author of " Beneath Old Rooftrees," etc. Illustrated, Cloth, 
xamo, 367 pages ; |i-5o. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

This is the second volume in the ** Footprints of the 
Patriots " series, and like the earher book, is a compilation 
of historical matter relating to the American Revolution, 
largely as handed down through the descendants of the 
patriots. The purpose of the author has been to gather 
unwritten narratives of general interest, and this he has 
done in generous measure and in very interesting fashion. 
The field covered by the author in his investigations lies 
principally in the northern portion of Massachusetts, and 
the wealth of his narrative shows^ the region to have been 
rich indeed in patriotic fervor. 



Appleton*8 Tqwxi and Country library. 

-God's Foundling. By A. J. Dawson, author of "Mere 
Sentiment," etc. No. 238. Paper, 323 pages. 
A story of London life, graphically drawn and 

strongly told. 

Afiss Providence. By Dorothea Gerard, author of "An 
Arranged Marriage," etc, No. 229. Paper, 295 pages; 50 
cents a volume. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 



Appleton*8 Home Beading Books. 

Uncle Robert's Visit. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie 
Lathrop Helm. Frontispiece in colors. Cloth, i6mo, 191 
pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This neat volume is the third in the series entitled 
" Uncle Robert's Geography " Uncle Robert is interested 
in the children — in their study of the earth, air, and water, 
and he heartily joins forces with them in extending their 
stock of information and making the studjr of plant, ani- 
mal, and human life systematic and thorough, while keep- 
ing it at the same time inspiring and attractive. Starting 



with the children's knowledge of the farm, and Sjrmpa- 
thizing in their work. Uncle Robert encourages them to 
take up many things not before thought of, and to make 
them serve the great ends of a more complete and helpful 
education. The book is charmingly written, and will lead 
the young reader insensibly, step by step, as Uncle^ 
Robert led his young friends in their imaginary quest of 
information. '_ 

Children's Ways. 

Children's Ways. Being selections from the Author's 
" Studies of Childhood," with some additional matter. By 
James Sull, M. A., LL. D., Grote professor of Philosophy of 
Mind and Ix)gic, University College, London. Cloth, ismo, 
X93 pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The present work differs from the " Studies of Child- 
hood," already reviewed in these columns (AprH, 1896), 
chiefly in being made less abstruse, dropping technical 
language as far as practicable, and in adapting the style 
to the general reader. The order of treatment has been 
altered, and a number of stories illustrative of the essay 
have been added. In his preface the author f rankiy says: 
"I hope that the result may succeed in recommending 
what has long been to myself one of the most delightful 
of subjects, to many who would not be disposed to read a 
larger and more difficult work, and to draw on a few of 
these at least, to a closer and more serious inspection of it." 



Inie to His Home. 

True to His Home. A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of " The Wampum Belt," 
etc. Illustrated by M. Winthrop Peirce. Cloth, lamo, 322 
pages; I1.50, New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The remarkable story of Benjamin Franklin is one 
which readily suggests the work of romance, for his was 
in every way a romantic life, even when his history is told 
in the most technical and prosaic form. Under the skill- 
ful hand of Mr. Butterworth, the many striking events of 
the statesman's notable career stand out with a charm 
and vigor which must hold the closest attention — ^for this, 
despite the title-page, is much more than a story of 
Franklin's boyhood, and follows its subject into the sub- 
sequent years, when he hacl become *' a man of character, 
benevolence, wisdom, and humor . . a printer, a pub- 
lisher, a man whose thoughts are influencing public 
opinion." 

Hatnre-Stndy Beaden. 

Harold's First Discoveries. By J. W. Troeger, A. M., B. 
S. Illustrated. Boards, x2mo, 93 pages; 25 cents. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This is the first number of a series which can hardly fail 
to receive a cordial welcome. . The plan is to begin with 
objects of interest to children and generally within their 
reach ; to progress from the simple to the more complex; 
and to pass from features appealing to child mind to form, 
use, adaptation, and relation. Accordingly the present 
book contains simple statements of observations which 
children of six or seven years would be most likely to 
make, regarding various trees, plants and insects. The 
series is to be progressive, and its cardinal principle will 
be to teach the habit of noticing and studying surround- 
ing things. 
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Springfield, Mass., December, 1897. 



Extracts from Good Housekeeplne:. 

Each issue of Good Housekeeping is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns— due credit being 
rgiven— as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss Maria 
Parloa, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 



Original Papers. 
The special papers which appear in Good Housekeeping will be 
•written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and— with 
few exceptions— the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
•our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
«r a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
, •whonr belonging. ' 

Exchaneres. 

The applications for exchange with Good Housekeeping are so 
»oumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we shou Id 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
-edged merit and high position m their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Good 
Housekeeping. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
'benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Good Housekeeping is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 



THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

This is first of all a Christmas number of Good 
Housekeeping, and everywhere will be found the 
spirit and suggestion of the great Christian anniver- 
sary. At the.same time, those general topics which 
appeal to us at all seasons are not wholly ignored, 
and the paper on " Social Graces," treating of cor- 
respondence and of the courtesies, comforts, and dis- 
comforts of shopping, relates to other seasons as well 
as the present ; though Christmas shopping is always 
the most important and perplexing of its kind. A 
single sentence from Mrs. Poole's thoughtful article 
is worthy of being universally noted and heeded: 
"Altogether too much fault has been found with the 
weary, much-enduring shop girl by those who often 
drive her almost to distraction." 



The leading Christmas story is from the pen of a 
favorite author — Thomas P. Montfort— and is en- 
titled "A Christmas Convert." It will well bear 
reading — and re-reading. 



"An Old Virginia Christmas Dinner" is doubly 
valuable— for its interesting descriptive matter, in 
which is seen graphically pictured the old-time feast, 
and in the choice collection of recipes, giving a prac- 
tical side to the article which will be prized. It is 
gracefully written by Sarah Harrison Powell. 



The paper on " Nut Culture and Cookery " has a 
special interest just at this time. Good nuts make 
very healthful food, and the article in question gives 
a half-dozen fresh ways in which they may be utilized. 



" A well-trained waiter is a necessary factor in the 
success of any formal dinner," says the author of 
" Table Service " ; and in the concise directions and 
suggestions here given will be found the key to ac- 
ceptable serving. 

Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford writes of "The Home-made 
Rag Rug," how it may be practically, poetically and 
artistically woven— a fit employment at any season, 
but especially during the winter days which will 
follow the happy holidays. 



"Practical Housekeeping for Modest Beginning" 
reaches its fourth number, and deals with " the pan- 
try "—regarding which the author, Mrs. H. B. Boul- 
den, in a few well-chosen paragraphs, presents many 
helpful thoughts. 

Lea Leason has something to say about "The 
Christmas Dinner," giving a couple of menus and a 
dozen recipes for the principal dishes. 



Grace W. R, Clark writes of "Christmas Candy," 
which can be made at home so that it cannot be told 
from the store article. 



Margaret Saunders writes of home-made Christmas 
gifts, " Made By Christmas Fairies." 



There are collections of recipes, past and present, 
from various contributors, and choice selections from 
the best thoughts of th^best thinkers. 

The original vcr5e**embVaces:'*^*At the Christmas 
Fa^i^\ Dibner,". br.'Clark W. . Bryjin— illustrated ; 
" A*<:Kristmas Legfehd," bj.R *:^:.Morse ; " Decem- 
ber,": l?y J54warji .VSJilbin: Kfasbn; "At Christmas 
Tim^V' ?>V f^iarafi.\tl6atii';' "Christmas Happiness," 
by Judith Spencer; "Christmas Chimes," by W. G. 
Park; "While on the Way," by Clark W. Bryan; 
"Yuletide," by Mrs. S. B. Howe, Jr.; "When We 
Longed for Christmas Time," by Lewis Worthington 
Smith; "On Christmas Eve," by Hattie Whitney; 
" Constancy," by Arthur E. Smith. 



The departments are as rich and varied as usual, 
while the musical anagram will attract the attention 
of all the "quick-witted." 
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Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms SO, 4 1 and 43 Lyman Street. Sprlnurf laid, 
Mass.. where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department Is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hub- 
bard, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 



Enttrgd mt Springjuldt Mass.^ as second-class mail matter. 



GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Prlce»|s.ooa year; so cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Changre of Addresa When a change of address is ordered 

both the old and new address must be given. 
Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 
Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Good Houskkbbping 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 
Good Housekeeping: is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively ** In the InteresU of the Higher Life of the Househokl in 
the Homes of the World," and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as **The best hqusehol^.magfzia^ published." 
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Reading Notices, narrow column, Onterspersed with reading 
matter) , |i 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the loth of the month preceding date of issue. 

^r*Addre8s ALL orders for advertising: or adver- 
tlslner correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, SB Times 
Building:, New York City. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



OTH^^ SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Paper ^ orld is a ** Special Journal of Information, DIs 
csasion and Recital as to Paper," making a comprehensive study o 
interests ports nmg to paper making, paper selling and paper con 
suming— a special and important feature of its conduct being its cof 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper 
Subscription price, |a.oo a year. Advertising Rates made known 01 
application. 



The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of thi 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
SO cents a year ; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising: Rates may be had by applying to the poblishen 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 



CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Pubushxrs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., Spkingpibld, Maw. 
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**1F YOU SBB IT IN THE tUN IT*8 SO.*' 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Good Housbkxxping; 
—New York Sun. 

A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 

The publishers of Good Housekeeping are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.— Springfield Republican. 

A pacific coast opinion. 

Good Housekeeping is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.— San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

among the excellent periodicals of the land. 

Good Housekeeping opens up bright upon the new year. It deab- 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the Ameriean 
borne by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land*— Chicago Inter>Ocean. 

the magazine wanted foe self, wife and children. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table — for myself, for my wife, for my chikhten.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN enviable place AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

iSooD Housekeeping is oneof those periodicals thatsteadily holds- 
its own. and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo CommerdaL 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Good Housekeeping for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up to its promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and it is high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.— The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Good Housekeeping does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking ttiemselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the- 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Good Housekeeping enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself, and benefits to the pubUc 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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